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PREFACK 



To the literainxe of inqfQu% ciiUuze» Mpintion, ftnd endearoar, the oon- 
diotors of thiB Serial add now another — their thirty-iecond— contribution. 
TTpwards of twenty years ago they commenced their tabourSi animated by 
the deaire of atiirinff up and enconraffing free thought and free ^)eech, duly 
controlled by intelligenoe and reflectiTeness ; and, under the beuef that the 
acquiBition of habita of inyestigatiTe thought would increase the usefulness 
snd happiness of those who oovdd be induced to discipline their minds, to 
seek, witn single-hearted purpose, the wa^^ of truth, they hare continued to 
fulJil the duties to which suoa aims and beliefs bound them. It is almost 
Bupetftuous to say that they have no desire to propagate an^ pet opinions 
on morals, social life^ politics, or religion, or to act as missionaries of any 
Bet orsed except the supreme and all-perrading one, — seek the Truth on 
all matters and at all risks. They hare but one faiUi in common, a &ith 
in the ineritable victory of truth and goodness ; one aim — to stimulate 
their readers to become thinkem, and one paramount desire — to excite 
and accoatom men to the patient^ impartial, and intelligent discussion of 
sU questions of interest, difficulty, and imoortanoe. 

Controversy appeared to them an eaucatiye agent, which had been 
allowed to run to waste, and they resolved to attempt to utilize it. It had 
been little more than a name for the strategy and finesse employed in the 
perpetual mancBUTrings of parties and sects. They became the advocates 
of onreserved discussion, ana the initiators of educative controversy, and it 
bai now acquired a fixed place in the logic of investigative thought, as a 
test to which all those opinions which excite tiie rival^ of parties ought to 
be honeatly submitted. In tins magacine the right to apply controversy 
to an matters upon which human thought can be employed has been syste* 
maticaUy asserted and exerted ; and in the present volume, by the aid ot 
varioiaa contributors, moving in different ranks in society, they have been 
sUe to present some good specimens of suggestive and effective controver- 
sisl writinj; in the department devoted to Debates; and in the Tapio a few 
su^ects of interest have been briefly but thoughtfully considered. 

m another branch of their scheme the conductors have been successful 
in acquiring not only the reputation but the reality of success, in their en- 
deavour to impart the results of academic culture and ennobling thought 
to all who aim at intellectual progress, improvement, and enjoyment ; and 
in their attempt to induce to the persistent education of the mental facul- 
ties, as a duty incumbent upon ea<ui, independent altogether of the material 
advantages which sudi a culture may brin^ 

There are probably few writers in this country more capable of speaking 
with authority on the subjects on which they have chosen to address our 
Naders than those who have aided us in the leading articles in this volume. 
Dr. Ingleby, himself a ** many-sided " man, — mathematician and metaphy- 
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sician, lawyer and critic, scholar and essayist, biographer and poet, has 
sympathies alive to many forms of thought, and has probably a more accu- 
rate and systematic knowledge of the writings of De Quincey than any 
other student of his multifarious productions. Dr. Stirling is a thinker of 
complete culture, who has no living rival as an expositor of the fecund 
metaphysic of Germany; and few compeers in the might of controversial 
skill in matters pertaining to science, morals, criticism, and religious phi- 
losophy. We rejoice in their friendliness to our designs for tlie cultuiHi of 
thought, and congratulate our readers on the possession of the able papers 
which these gentlemen have contributed to these pageis. Of the other con- 
tributions of the same class we may safely say they exhibit that rare exposi- 
tory skill and fertility of suggestiveness which have made their author a 
welcome guest-friend to many an eager student and toiling thinker. In 
this department, then, we may regard it as indisputable that we have not now 
to acknowledge any falling o£f — but quite the contrary — notwithstanding 
the waymarks of time, which speak of the " years which bring the philo- 
sophic mind." 

In the other departments of their labours the conductors may note the fresh- 
ness, originality, and excellence of the contributions to the Essayist^ the vigour 
and interest of Toiling Upward^ and the variousness as well as instructive- 
ness of the Eeviewer and the Inquirer, On a careful perusal of the 
volume now put into the reader's hands, the conductors believe that it will 
be found to be at once instructive, pleasant, and profitable ; and such as to 
warrant the favourable opinion, not of friends only, but of critics in gene- 
ral. 

The path of the truth-seeker is usually an unpopular one, beset with 
difficulties, and not often rewarded with high encouragement or loud con- 
gratulations ; but it offers the consolations which are never denied to a noble 
spirit and an earnest endeavour. The conductors have not found it neces- 
sary to have strong cravings for popularity, and have preferred dutifulness 
to enrichment. 

They aimed at influence, and disregarded affluence ; they have exercised 
self-denial as well as advised self*devotedness. They have laboured to gaiu 
high ends, but not with the greed of high frains as their end ; and the con- 
stantly recurring sacrifices of ease, pleasure, capital, and mental effort which 
the sacred servitude in which they had involved themselves demanded, they 
hare given with patient grudgelessness, though the unseen harvest of their 
efforts could neither be estimated nor enjoyed by them. They have them- 
selves exercised the earnest persistency they hare sought to excite in 
others, and they have endured their own share of the contradiction of fate 
and time and circumstance, against which they have essayed to embolden 
others. 

The conductors have earned, they believe, a moral right to the confidence 
and favour of those who have watched their efforts and found good in their 
toil, and they think they are warranted in asking them to use such endeavours 
as they can or may to add to the number of those who are brought under 
the influence of educative impulse, thoughtful effort, and a noble trust; in 
the ultimate triumph of truth, by inducing to enrol themselves among tlie 
subscribers of and the contributors to the BriHsh Controversialist and 
magazine of literature, thought, and self-culture. 
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THE LATE THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 

TRX ENGLISH OPIUM-BATXB 

(Seholar, Philosopher, Theologian^ Economist, SumariH, 
Romancer, Historian, Biographer, and Critic), 

BT C. H. INGLXBY, H.A., LL.D. 

'* O geniuB of good sense, keep any child of mine from erer sacrificing his 
intellectual healUi to such a life of showy emptiness, of pretence, of noise, 
and of worda." — De QiUneey, 

Thb Bby. Sydnkt Smith, one of the wittiest and wisest of his 
cloth, addressing an assembly of students, gave them this advice : — 

"There is a piece of foppery which is to be caatiously guarded against, 
the foppery of uniyereality— of knowing all sciences, and excelling in all 
arts, chemistry, algebra, mathematics, dancing, history, reasoning, riding, 
fencing, low Dutch, high Dutch, and natural philosopher ! In shx)rt, the 
modem precept of education very often is, ' Take the Admirahle Crichton 
for your model : I would haye you ignorant of nothing.* Now my advice^ 
on the contrary, is, to hare the courage to he ignorant of a great numher 
of thingi, in order that you may ayoid the calamity of being ignorant of 
eyerything.** 

Yerj similar to this is the counsel of Hegel (quoted by Dr. J. 
H. Stirling, at the end of an admirable article contributed by him 
to the Fortnightly Beview, October 1, 1867 : — 

'^ He who wills something great must, as Goethe says, know how to re- 
strict ^&iself.. ^e who, on the other hand, wills all, wills in effect nothing, 
and hrings it to nothing. There is a number of interesting things in the 
world: Spanish,' poetry, chemistry, politics, music; this is all yery 
intereatiog, and we cannot take it ill of any one who occupies himself with 
these. In order, howeyer, as an indiyidoal in a prescribed position, to bring 

1870. B 
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■oonething about, be must bold by wbat ia definite, and not split up bis 
•trengtb in many directions."* 

Eren Hegel was— perbaps not contentedly— ignorant of tbe phy- 
HicO'inatbematicB ; and it is a remarkable instance of tbe large 
demand wbicb pbilosopby makes upon bnman knowledge, tbat this 
ignorance was detrimental to bis pbilosopby in its ultimate issues, 
and fatal to its reception in Eng^d. 

Good as tbis advice is, it does not necessarily follow tbat its 
reglect is fatal to success in life. Kant, Hegjel, Goetbe, Alexander 
Tt>u Humboldt (to ivlncb roil m^ifht well be added t^ fiving Helm- 
bolts), aird many otber Germans, are proofs to the contrary i^M of 
wbom not only acbieved tbe most dietinguisbed success in tbeir 
aeyeral ppecialities, but re nd e r td ih^ names bistorical. With 
Englishmen and Frenchmen the case is somewhat different. The 
names of Frederick Schlegel, Brougham, Whewell, and Michelet, 
occur to me as instances of the eort of success attainable by those 
wbo bave made the Admirable Grichton their model. A few of those 
who dare to stitempt to know e^eiytbiBg may, notwithstanding 
Fuch unwise temerity, attain to considerable eminence ; but their 
names are never fo«ftd in 4&e first rank. With men of less mental 
and bodily stre ng th the attempt is aimplj fatal. The ji>h^%qtie of 
Brougbam and Vvhewell was of extraordioary tenacity, and their 
1 atural abilities were excellent, insomuch that it is difficult to say 
to wbat perfectioK end pi>wer of intellect they might not have 
reached, nad each devoted himself to the cultivation of a single 
set 04 faesHics, or to the acquisition of a single braaeh of know- 
ledge. Yirgirs advice to tbe vine-grower (in wfaidi be reitervtea 
the counsel of Hesiod) may be figuratively applied to the student: — 

** Laudato ingentia rvat^ 
Sxigonm oolite t** 

I. e., admii^ large vineyards, but cultivate a snndl one. Equtvalent 
to the couDsel of Sydney Smitb, Hegel, BafBer, Hesiod, and Virgil, 
u the old proverb, — " Whatever is worth doing is worth doing weS,** 
U» few iuaeed have the mental endowments and physical endurance 
A»ce«»sary to the attainment of great excellence in mau^ distinct sub- 
j«io&a of ^udy. Sioce the esttJ^lishment of the Classical Tripos at 
OaiaEkbtidge, it has never once happened that ihe Senior Claasic had 
been Senior Wrangler. The nearest approach to this occiorred in the 
yr ar^ 1835 (which was what is called a weak mathematical year), 
uhen Mr. Goulbnm, the only and highly gifted son of the late egr- 
Chaiicellor of tbe £xcheq[uer, was Second Wrangler and Senior 
Classic ; acd he paid for this double honour with his life. 

TIbe •f)piiratioii, however, of the above-^aaied Maxim wries 
vtik diftfreot (Mrdera of neatal eodewmente. The suhfeel of 



^ Compare with the above tbe Seoend Propeaition in f em B«fier9e 
^ iSanMiM ^M Pr^ugSM Vnis^awm;' ** Que la eeieuQa aa cenaiale peie* k 
t»¥«Ar beauoaup " (That acieace dees not oonaiat ii* knowing nudli). 
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AMk was fond of gubtilising (as he and Tennyson call it), and kis 
IkTonrite distinctionB were between imagination and fancy, betwden 
IKiwer and knowledge, and between genius and talent. 

"Walking Stewart," says De Quincey, "was a man of vesgr 
extraordinary genius ;" but he was utterly devoid of talent, and, as 
a natural result, produced nothing. Many years ago, I knew a 
gentleman named James Arthur Davies, who might well have beepi 
called "the admirable Davies." Qe appeared to me to poasess 
every conceivable talent, and, up to the limits of his brain-power, 
to have turned all his talents to account ; but, as I surmise, for 
want of some touch of true genius, he produced nothing, and did 
act achieve even a moderate success in life.* 

I9^ow to the man of genius, with oe without these special gifts, 
and to the man of many talents, with or without some touch <u the 
Promethean fire, the foregoing protest sgainst versatility in mental 
eulture must not be taken too literally ; for there are oases in whii^ 
an exemption maj be claimed. The subject of this paper was, in 
ihe best sense, a man of genius, and possessed all tne talents m- 
quisite and sufficient for the accomplished philosopher. Meta- 
physics was his hobby, and the work which he oonstantlj^^ kept 
oefore him, as the one thing for him to do, was a treatise JDe 
Smendatione Humani InteUeciHu,' yet that book was never written, 
perhaps not attempted. The bent and powers of his mind carried 
Aim to pkiloeophy, and his early trainiuja^ had thoroughly fitted him 
for the study of any philosophical works m Latin, Greek, or German. 
He read Plato witn appreciation, and subsequently applied himself 
to the mastery of Euuxt's Critic qf Pure Reason, His various 
notices, both of £ant and of his philosophy, are hopelessly dis- 
crepant. In one place he brands Kant as a liar, and in another calls 
lum '* the most sincere, honourable, and truthful of human beings.*' 
At one time he imputes Atheism to Kant, and at another l^e con- 
ceded to him the character of a Christian ; and his remarks on tlie 
philosophy are equally contradictory. The key to all this is easily 
found. l)e Quinoey wrote flippantly and dogmatically on. these 
eal^eots before he had acquired any real acquaintance with them 

After Davies* death his MSS. were placed at my disposal. Thej weighed 
exactly a hundredweight : and they may fairly be described as de 
rebus st quibusdafn cMis, Mj first examiDation of them revealed 
sn^ Tersatility of talent, painstaking industry, and wide erudition^ that I 
was prepared for the disooyeiy of some works of the highest valae* fiome- 
tfaiag like half of the MSS. were written in Latin, a language which Davies 
•pol^ fluently ; bat I also found in them a good sprinkling of Greek and 
Hebrew, as well as French, German, and Italian. Of the last language 
Davies had acquired the most perfect mastery; but he ordinarily oonTersed 
in Xnghsh or SVenoh. My expectation was disappointed. The MSS. 
poved to be little more than digested collections. A few original pieces in 
wmchhd appeared to have worked wholly on his own mental resources were 
bat elaborate failures. I have arranged seven volumes of his Lectures and 
ITbsatiees on Music for presentation to his and my college— Trinity College 
vanbridge. 
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at first hand. HaTing once deroted himself to the stady 
•f the *' Critic" his remarks are just and genial. Henceforth ho 
proclaimed this h<>oh to be the Alpha and Omega of philosophy, 
and hnrled great scorn at the troop of unhappy impostors who had 
hitherto encumbered with their help 8uch English studenta as 
dreamed of cracking this huge cocoa-nut. And that was all : no 
l elp in that direction was ever vouchsafed by I)e Quincey himself. 
We cannot be far wrong in attributing this unfortunate result to 
the fact that, instead of concentrating his faculties on some one 
subject, such an fiction, criticism, history, in any of which he might 
hare taken the first rank, or on philosophy, the successful prose- 
eution of which would have called into healthy action every faculty 
of his mind, he. divided his forces, and lost the vantage of their co- 
cperation. A glance at the tremendous index appended to the 
fifteenth volume of Messrs. Black's edition of his minor works ia 
svffieient to show that philosophy necessarily shared the fate of all 
the other subjects which occupied his versatile mind, and about 
which he delighted to pour forth his voluble, bat often most eloquent 

0D0Sip. 

• Thomas Quincey, the father of the author, was a West Indian 
merchant, carrying on business in Market Street Lane, Man- 
chester. All we know about him is, that he had four s »ns ar.d 
four daughters : that, growing genteel, he declined the retail trade 
from the beginning of 1783, and that he died at Greenhays, Man- 
ehester, on July 11th, 1793. His son Thomas (the fourth child) 
was bom at Greenhays, on August 15th, 1785. He was instructed 
in the rudiments of the classics by the Rev. Samuel Hall, Incum- 
bent of St. Peter's. Three years after the death of his father, the 
widow removed with her family to Bath, and for the following 
three years *' young Thomas " continued his education at the gram- 
nar school there, and at a private school in Wiltshire. He was 
then removed tu the grammar school at Manchester, in the expee- 
lation of being able to obtain an exhibition for Oxford. Mr. La w- 
ton« the head-master, placed him at once in the first class. The 
system pursued at this school was such that no boy of delicate 
: health eould conform to it without serious detriment to his conati- 
tatioii. To this cause De Quincey (as he called himself) attributed 
thai fatal derangement of the stomach which first led to his having 
veeourse to opium. Whatever may have been the effect of the 
idkool discipline on his bodily health, it is certain that to it he owed 
that mastery over Latin and Greek composition which, in early 
years, made him so great a name. 

At the end of three years b€ would have been entitled to stand 
for an exhibition, and his pre-eminent classical attainments would 
liave ensured his success; but his failing health, and the impatience 
and irritability resulting therefrom, rendered school restraints in- 
anfferable, so that in his eighteenth month he clandestinely left the" 
lown, and for two years abandoned himself to a wandering life, 
Mng found in Chester, North Wales, London, and other parts qf 
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Engluid. At length, on December 17th, 1803, he matriookted at 
Worcester College, Oxford ; but, like Shelley, Landor, and the lat^ 
Lord Derby (to which list we might add Coleridge [at Cambridge], 
and some other distinguished poets), he left without taking a de- 
gree. At this time he had acquired so extensive and accurate a 
knowledge of the classics that he would certainly have attained 
the distinction of a first class had he merely kept np his readiiiflr. 
His Greek scholarship* is reputed to haye been prodigious, snd he 
himself professes that, before he went to Oxford, Attic Greek wat 
to him almost as familiar a medium of conrcrsation as his native 
tongue. The reason for his abandoning the uniyersity course lies 
in one fatal word — Ojnum, The excess to which he indulged ia 
this delusive and pernicious drug, turned his life into s voluptuous 
dream. His habits were, in all respects, inconsistent with the ordi- 
nary life of his fellow-creatures, food, sleep, and study being re- 
sorted to according to the fit that was on him, and without the least 
regard to times and places. For such a man university discipline 
was simply torture. 

It is most difficult to trsce De Quincey's erratic course from the 
time he left Oxford. His "Confessions and Autobiographic 
Sketches" are chiefljr persona] revelations, designed, in all proba- 
bility, to set forth their eccentric author as a psychological curioitity. 
They must he read inextenso to be sppreciated, so that onr space 
will not be occupied by any extracts from them. We find De 
Quincey residing at Grasmere in 1817, in which year, on February 
15th, he married Miss Margaret Simpson, by whom he had several 
children. One of these, a daughter, is now living at Greenhays, 
St. Leonard's-on-Sea. Dc Quinc^ now enjoyed constant inter- 
course with the fio-calied Lakists, Wordsworth, Coloridgp, Southey^ 
Wilson, and others of that distinguished coterie. 
• He seems to have left Grasmere in 1819, and to have once more 
betaken himself to a shifting life. In 1822—1824 he was one of the 
chief contributors to the London Magazine, edited by John Scott. 
As soon as Blackwood' a Magazine came under the influence of Pro- 
feasor John Wilson, De Quincey's services were put into requisi- 
tion in its behalf; but he also contributed to Taits Magazine, the 
JEdinburah and North British Beoiews, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Bna Hogg's Weekly Instructor. Later in lii^ he wrote for the 
Titan and several other periodicals. 

In 1843 his wanderings (which we believe never extended far 
beyond his native land) came to an end, and he settled, with his 
family, in the beautiful village of Lasswade, in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, and became the Coleridge of the North, in both the 
characters of Talker and Opium-eater. He might be described as 
a sort of soliloquizing Plato. He did for Lasswade what Socrates 
did for Athens, Jolmson for London, and Goethe for Weimar. 
There he constantly associated with Sir William S. Hamilton, 
Professor John Wilaon, Samuel Browne, Professor J. P. Nichol 
(also an opium-eater). Professor J. F. Ferrier, Blackie, &c.« 
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and, for' a time, J. W. Semple, the erratic and learned translator 
of Kant. He died Decemoer 8th, 1859, and was bnried in the 
Churdiyard of St. Cathbert, Edinburgh. 

De ^ioincey's head was a splendid study for the phrenolc^st, pre* 
sentinif a wonderful combination of the reflective and perceptire 
types. His portrait, prefixed to either the first or the last roliime 
pf the Englisn editions, represents a man advanced in life, the face 
pale and emaciated, and the dress slovenly. The face and head sn^* 
gest a strange compound of opposite and usually inoonmatible quali- 
ties. There is infinite power and wealth in the massive cliff-like bead, 
and the utmost weakness and poverty are expressed by the nose 
and mouth. How to interpret that weird, good-natured, and suffer- 
ing expression of the decrepit face P It is truthful yet sinister, 
earnest yet satirical ; the sinister and the satirical blending in a 
dream-like insipidity. The upper lip is treacherous, the lower 
jaw sensual ; but the face is so drawn with suffering or age as to 
complicate or obliterate the usual landmarks of physiognomy. 

De Quincey unquestionably belongs to the dass of minds oalled 
by the Germans mannichseitig, or many-skied. He is, perhaps, 
best known to the world as an opium-eater, and therefore, despite 
all he said or could say in praise of opium, in a disreputable charac- 
ter. I will say no more on this infirmity or vice, whichever it may 
have been : it is best lost sight of altogether, or at least kept in the 
background. We will resolve henceforth not to know him in that 
character. From which of his many sides, then, shall we approach 
him ? We have oalled him scholar, philosopher, theologian, econo- 
mist, humorist, romancer, historian, biographer, and critic. He 
was all these, and more. Those who have read the fifteen volumes 
of his minor works agree, on the whole, to praise 4iim as a stylist* 
Truly he must rank very high in this regard. Passages in his 
autobiographic sketches, nis memoir of Charles Lamb, his mono- 
graph on the " Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth " * (not to spe- 
cify many other opuscule^, are unrivalled for simple and natural 
beauty. But it is his matter rather than his style that shall now 
engage our attention ; and it is as a critic on the obscure problems 
of ancient records that we shall approach the study of his versatile 
and voluminous writings. 

De Qaincey, while resting his claim to the favour of posterity on 
that section of his writings which may be called Dream Zdterciure, 
still set a high value on ike results of his critical labours ; in fact, 
he went so far as to assert that, till his advent as a critic, there was 
''no rational criticism on Greek literature"; nor, indeed, to say the 
truth, much criticism which teaches anything, or solves anything, 

• The "Cambridge Editors" of Shakspere, in the edition of " Macbeth" 
which forms part of the " Clarendon Press Series" (p. 109), declare their 
opinion that the Porter's speech (Act ii., Sc. 3) *' seems strangely out ol 
place^" &C. That opinion argues an ignorance on their part of De Quincey's 
criticism.^ This goes far to justify the seeming incongruity, but does ao 
indirectly. 



uffm 9Mf Hteraiwe."— (Bd. A. and C. BUek, yoI. xiii., p. 69.) The 
critiM^ hm hM, " htid one and all beea deluded by tba Btenuiiz Corcf* 
of eertoitt finnf^n^ comeikmctm nepeotiiur the intelleotunl aai moml 
fMm ci Hkm mewntB." 

It wo«Qd l>e tiipoiBflble to do JMfcioe to De QniiMey « ri«'Wt on 
tlie ^tif« subjeei wMiia tho limiti tt oar dispoittl ; aad a« it U» 
hoTM ue to follow onr own ooaoiel, and to do a little ihranmi^lf 
nther than mneh sttperfioially, we Bkall veetrict oar renarkt to one 
ain^le point of the fi^eral qneetion, ris., the Anta^onUm MwtwM 
PaaanUm and Christianity. 

De Qaincey tells oa that it was flrom hia oonrersationt wHIi 
Wordsworth that he was led to draw the first and fundamental 
distinetion in the fnnotions of books, litera hutnaniores, -- iUti 
litenlare which confers power, and which alone deserves to be 
called Uteratore— being oontrasted with litercB didacliem, the lite* 
ratare which confers knowledge. From this distinction emerge Ihe 
only two f»os8ible modes of human eulture, the one which inatructn 
and the other which i^fbrvM^ By the one the £M;ulties of the ttund 
ai« fed and qniekeaed ; by the other the potential forms oijk^luta 
are aetnalmd, and elerated into eonsciouMiese. Now it is witk 
literatore pieper that critiemB is mainly ecmeemed. 

In the tnird of the ** Letters to a Young Man whose Edueatioa 
has been neglected " (rol. xiii., pp. 69 — 00), (which, by the waf , wera 
written some years before tney were published,) De Quinecy 
broaches this most interesting subject, but his allusion to it is tan- 
gential. ' In fact, he simply throws out this hint, ** that the antique 
or Pagan literature is a polar antagonist to the modem or Chrittiaa 
iitoratnre ; that each is an erolution from a distinct principle, . . . 
and that Uiey are to be criticised from dilTerent' stations and pointsi 
of view." He adds that he attempted to develope this thought in a 
series of *' reveries." To what linibo are they consigned? Little, 
it is to be feared* is the chanae of their discovery ; a remark whicti 
appliee to some other writings of De Quincey« the titles of wiuck 
ave giTtea in a note at the end of this paper* 

The eonelnaioM he anriwd at will be found in fonr Eeiay*. via • 
" ChristtanitT as an Organ of Polittoal Movmnent," <' The PAgsM 
Oracles," **Tik& Theban Sphiax/'and one in "The AAtobiogcs]Sue 
Sketches^ 

The fallowing eztraets wiH fomish the reader with a oouTeoient 
summary of the chief of those conclusions : — 

" What n a Beligioa F To Ohriitiaiis it maaas, over and abore a mode 
of worship, a dogmstio (th^ ia, a doetrinal) system i a great body of dox;- 
triaal trailiai amsl and ipiritiisL Bat to the andwats (to the Gweekt and 
Booums, iov huteaee,) it meaat aotbiog of the kind. A. zsUgioa waa simply 
a mUtm ; a asede of ritual worship, in which thece might be two differ- 
enesa, vfe. : 1. ▲§ to the partiooiar deity who iunusbad the motlTe to the 
wotMp, S. As to the ceessisnial, or aiods of coaduotinf the worship. 
Batia no osse wae tiwfe ae mueb m a psatenoe of coaununioatiqg any re- 
tigieoBisaUssteless aaf oMral tnilhs. The ebstinato earor aeoted in 



modern minds is that, doabtleas, the mcnX imtraetion ihit bad, as being 
haathen ; bat that stfll it was as good as hMthen opportnnities aUowad 
to be. No mistake can be greater. Moral instmotion had no eiistence 
even in the plan or intention of the religions serrioe. The Pagan priest, or 
flamen, nerer dreamed of an j fimetion like that of Uaddaff as in any way 
oonneeted with his oiBoe. He no more nndertook to teaoh morals than to 
teach geography or cooker/. He taught nothing. What he undertook 
was simplj to do, yiz.: to present authoritatirel/ (that is, authorized and 
supported hj some ci?il community, Corinth, or Athens, or Bome, which 
he represented,) the homsge and gratitude of that community to the 
particular deity adored. As to morals, or just opinions upon the relations 
to man of the sereral divinities, all this was resigned to the teaching of 
nature, and for any polemic functions the teaching was resigned to the 
professional philosophers, academic, peripatetic, stoic, &c. By religion it 
was utterly ignored.'^ — AutohiograpMe Sketches^ Works, vol. xiv., p. 413. 

" The raider must understand, upon our authority, nostra periculo, end 
in defiance of all the false translations spread through books, that the 
ancients (meantog the G-reeks and Boroans, before the time of Christianity) 
had no idea, not by the faintest vestige, of what, in the Scriptunl s^rstenit 
is called tin ; that neither one word nor the other has any such meaning in 
writers belonging to the pure classical period. When baptised into new 
meanings through their adoption by Christianity, these words, in oommon 
with many others, transmigrated into new and philosophic functions. But 
originally th^ tended towards no such acceptations, nor could have done 
80, seing that the ancients bad no avenue opened to them through whioh 
the profound idea of sin would have been even dimly intelligible. Plato, 
400 years before Clirist, or Cicero, more than 800 years later, was fully 
equal to the idea of guilt through all its gamut ; but no more equal to the 
idea of«m than a sagacious hound to the idea of gravitation, or of central 
forces. It is the tremendous postulate upon which this idea reposes that 
constitutes the initial moment of that revelation wliich is common to 
Judaism and to Christianity. We have no intention of wanderine into any 
discussion upon this question. It will suflSce for the service of the ocea- 
aion if we say that guilt, in all its modifications, implies only a defect or a 
wound in* the individual. Sin, on the other hand, the most mysterioaa 
and the most sorrowful of all ideas, implies a taint, not in the individual 
but in the rioo^^ihat is the distinction ; or a taint in the individual, not 
through any local disease of his own, but through a scrofula equally dif- 
fused through the infinite fiimily of man. We are not speaking contro- 
versially, either as teachers of theology or of philosophy ; and we are 
careless of tlie particular construction by which the reader interprets to 
himself this profound idea. What we affirm is, that this idea was utterly 
and exquisitely inappreciable by Pagan Greece and Borne; that various 
translations from Pindar, from Aiistophanes, and from the Greek trage- 
dians, embodying at intervals this word tin, are more extravagant than 
would be the word category, or the tynthetio umiy of eorndtrntiten, intro- 
duced into the harangue of an Indian sachem amongst the Cherokeea ; and 
finally, that the very nearest approach to the abysmal idea whioh we 
Christians attach to the word sin (an approach but to that whioh never can 
be touched, a writmgas of palmistry upon each man's hand, but a writing 
which " no man can wad,") lies in the Pman idea oipiaemiaHfy, whioh is 
an idea thus far like hereditary ain, that it expresses an evil to which the 
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pnrtj affected has* not oooseioutff oouc u rred ; which if thai hr not like 
hereditarj sin, that it e xy r oM e B an eril penonal to the indindual, and not 
extending itself to the VMe."— 2^ f%9b€m 8pkim»^ W^rki^ toI ix., p. 239. 

^ ConemicuBy finding that he could not read the lieaTens upon t^io 
time-honoured assumption of a firmament of stars revolving around 
a stationary earth, tried what would oome of assuming the earth to 
be itself rerolying in a firmament at rest. This happy ez|>edient was 
imitated by Kant in the world of philosophy, and he tried the ex- 
periment of reyersing Locke's hypothesis, and assuming that the 
phenomena reyealed to the senses were conformed to the perceptive 
faculty of the observer. De Qaincey was profoundly struck by tlie 
success of both experiments, and (perhaps without any conscious 
intention of doing so) applied the Coperiiican expedient to theology ; 
and this he did in two ways, and for these two purposes : to ex- 
plain the prerequisite of Christian regeneration, as embodied in the 
command metanoeiie ; and to explain the apparently irregular or 
retrograde movements of Christianity in generations long after the 
preacning of the Baptist. 

De Quincey's remarkable speculations on this subject will be 
found in four volumes of his collected works, viz., vol. xiv., 
pp.410— 418 ; yol. xi., p. 234 et $eq.; vol. vii.,p. 165 et seq,; and vol. ix., 
pp. 339—341, from wnich last 1 have given one quotation. In the 
first of these four references we have his exposition of /xcrai/om 
(alluded to in a footnote to yol. yi., p. 310, and vol. xL, p, 247). He 
says: — 

" Metanoeiis was the cry from the wiIdemesB : wheel into a new centre 
your moral system ; geoeenirie has that system been up to this hoar — th«t 
is, having earth and the earthly for its starting point ; henceforth make it 
heliocentric^ i. e., with the sun, or the heavenly, for its principle of motion." 

And this exposition is followed by a statement of the distinction 
between the ntual worship of Paganism and that of Christianity. 
At the second of those four references he opsays the application of 
the Copemican expedient to defend Christianity from the assaults 
or objections of men like the poet Shelley and General Jacob ; 
"minds of the highest order," who, not referring the movements of 
Christianity to its true centre, " have arraigned it as a curse to mnn, 
and haye fought against it, even upon Christian impuliieR, impulse;^ 
of benignity that could not have had a birth except in Christianity :*' 
and he ^ays at length that, though we may discern the fact that \tn 
apparently irregular or retrograde motions are really regular and 
progressive, yet that *' no finite intellect will oyer retrace the total 
curve upon which Christianity has moved, any more than eyes that 
are incarnate will oyer see God." 

The key to this position is the distinction between Paganism and 
Christianity, in their nature, their ends, and their effects. . . 

De Quincey enforces the position, that Paganism was a mere 
eultus, or ritual worship, teaching nothing, and aecomplishing (posi- 
tively) noising for the advance of man. This euUtts was founded 
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on the assumption that man, a< a p^t^n, was not in any reciprocal 
relation to the gods ; that he was not in any aenae the object o£ 
their aolioitude; and that he could not by any means maJce them, 
actiyely or positively friendly to him. The utmost that was pro- 
posed by this cultus was, by costly sacrifices, to propitiate the gods, 
and, so far, to protect defenceless man from the selfish or passionate 
ravages of malignant beings invested with irresponsible power. 

Cfostianity, on the contrary, afforded a ritoal worship, which 
was in close connection with a system of ethics and philosophy. 
It was founded on the enlightened assumption that God was 
not only friendly to man, but had Himself incurred the most costly 
sacrifice for man's regeneration and promotion. Accordingly, the end 
of the Christian cultus was to bring him within a positive spiritual 
influence for his own good, making him better, wiser, and happier, 
both in fruition and in expectancy ; making possible for him the 
possespion of good, thougn also as a result of self-denial in this 
world, and the reversion of eternal good after death. 

The elements of Christianity are stated by De Quincey to be — 
1. A culCus, 2. A new idea of God. 3. An idea of the relation of 
man to God, ** breathing household laws." 4. A doctrinal part, 
ethical and mystical. Of these elements. Paganism had but the 
first. It was a cultus. Now a cultus, in the Christian system, has 
four parts : (a) an act of praise, (b) an act of thanksgiving, (c) an 
act of confession, (d) an act of prayer. Of these the first and the 
last appear present in Paganism. Pagans glorified and invoked 
their deities. But howP ** You read of preces, of opae, Ac, and 
you are desirous to believe the Pagan supplications were not always 
corrupt." But, "vainly you come before the altars with empty 
hands. * But my hands are pure.' Pure, indeed ! would reply the 
scoffing god ; let me see what they contain." Do ut des (i.e., I give 
thee tiiat thou may est give me), or quid pro' quo, was the maxim. 
Do or quo was either a costly gift or a banquet (ecma) dedicated 
to the ^od : to the oracle it was a gift ; to the altar ii<. was a feast. 
But neither advice nor aid (even from a tutelary deity) could be had 
gratis. Even the magnificent choric prayer to Onca and the rest, 
in the Seven against Thebes, is backed up by reminding tbem that 
the sacrifices had been paid. Such was Pagan prayer ; and Pagan 
praise was often the exaggerated imputation of the grossest vices, 
^ut from this cultus thanksgiving and confession were absent by 
the nature of the case ; for thanks could not be due where every 
advance was paid for beforehand ; and what were the poor Parana 
to confess P Their sins P How could that be P for, first, they did 
not regard their vices as sinful, else were their gods the gravest of 
sinners; and, not regarding them as sinful* how could tiiey feel 
remorse for them. Penitence they had none. PesniteiUia meant 
regret, vexation. Mfravoia meant either second thoughts, or after* 
thought, as being too late to be of any avail. Neither aikafiruM, nor 
p«ooal»m meant sin; the nearest approach to sin was «Mk»*/ari«jf. 
No persosial transgression was oontempkied, but mmply an o&noe 
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against the idiosyncrasj of die ffod, and in Bach an offenee the devo- 
tee was aa often as not inToWed by the act of others, while he himself 
was wholly innocent of it. Bat not the loss did the yengeaace of the 
god fasten on him nnless he could propitiate him ; and sach was pre- 
cisely the case of (Edipns. On his deroted head were ponred the 
vials of wrath for the committal of three unconscious crimes — 
regicide, parricide, and incest ; Dot for slaving a man on the king's 
highway ; not for marrying the king's widow ; acts which he had 
done with his eyes open ; but for crimes involved in these acts, 
but which were wholly hidden from his knowledge, he met with 
that pariah fate, which in its mysteriousness and its pathos is 
a likeness, and for its despair and miserjr is a contrast, to the 
fabled doom of our King Arthur. For this reason it is that De 
Quincey takes CEdipos as the type of the child of truth according 
to the Pagan scheme. 

It must be allowed that, even if De Quincey's theory is a little 
toopronanc^, it is pregnant with a truth which is of great value to 
the Christianity of our own day. It is incident to any religious de- 
velopment from a new centre that it should adopt and resnseitate 
the words that did duty for the religious system which it supplanted ; 
and thus it must happen that in after ages a grave risk will be run of 
reflecting back on the words of ancient usage a sense and power 
which they did not then have. If this danger be not avoided, there 
is the consequent risk of mistaking the actual freshness and origi- 
nality of the religious ideas of the latest development, and of arguing 
that all its peculiar doctrines are borrowed from the supplanted 
system. In this way it is that many are now, let us hope in igno- 
rance, assailing the originality of the special characteristics of 
Christianity ; and it was against this stupendous blunder that De 
Qainsey devoted his best powers and his ripest learning. 

Bat it most be confessed that these views as a whole are charge- 
able with inconsistency. The Baptist's Metanoeite was addressed 
to Jews : the mainstay of the theory that the Jewish sect of the 
Essenes was a secret society of early Christians is, that on any 
other assumption there must ha^e been a Christianity before 
Christ. The drift of De Quincey's remarks on these questions 
seems to be that Judaism, in a less degree than Paganism, but still 
in a great degree, had a distinct centre of evolution, and that a 
change in the point of reference, and an intellectual and moral 
revolution, were demanded in the one as in the other. But when 
brought face to face with this fact, De Quincey wards off the 
inevitable conclusion bj the following note: — *'Once for all, to 
save the trouble of contmual repetitions, understand Judaism to be 
commemorated jointly with Christianity— the dark root together 
with the golden fruitage — whefiever the nature of the case does not 
^*esttffi« a contradistinction of the one to the other" (vol. xi., ^. 241). 
^ut the only question between Judaism and Christianity is just 
this^in what respect are they to be contradistinguished P in what 
respect was the " New Commandment" opposed to the oldP And 
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the answer to this, if searcbine and true, must go far^ to reduce 
Judaism to a rank with which Christianity had nothing in common 
save the doctrines of monotheism and original sin.* 

* In the cour«e of De Q.uincej^s works mention is occasionally made of 
other of his writings, which are not known to hare been published. Such 
as "Suspiria de Profundis " (twenty to twenty -five sketches, of which "The 
Daughter of Lebanon '* and (a) one other piece are all that have been pub- 
lished), mentioned in vol. i., preface, xiv. "De Kmendatione Human! 
InteliectAa," mentioned in vol. i,p. 254. "Prolegomena to all Future 
Systems of Political Economy " (possibly the game as •* The Logic of Poli- 
tical Economy "), mentioned in vol. i., p 256. ** Reveries on the Evolufiou 
of Pagan and Christian Literatures " mentioned in vol. xiii., p. 60. And 
a work citing the " Antigone," mentioned in vol. xiii., p. 204^ 

Besides these, there are various papers by De Q.uinoey scattered about our 
periodical literature, which have never yet been gathered in. Foremost is 
tt\e admirable article on "Kant in his Miscellaneous Essays," published in 
Blackwood* s Magaxiney August, 1830, included, I believe, with some othor 
pipers unknown in England, iii Messrs* Ticknor and Field's Amerioin edition 
of De Quincey's workd. There is also the paper above mentioned to which 
(a) is prefixed, which I read in some English periodical circa 1850—1855. 
De Q.uincey mentions (vol. vi., p. 267) a paper by himself on "Free- 
masonry," published in a London journal about 1823 or 1824 ; and (vol. 
xiv., p. 71, note) another on " The Prevalence of Danish Names of Places 
in England,** published in a provincial newspaper. These are possibly 
only a few of "the monographs of this gifted and voluminous writer yet 
to be garnered. One is loath to loss a line which fell from that inspired, 
penman. These references are to Black's reissue of Hogg's edition. 
Neither of the English editions, nor the American edition, nor the combina- 
tion of all these, includes those of his works which had been published 
separately, viz., " The Logic of Political Economy," 1844 ; " Walladmor," 
&c. I believe I am guilty of no breach of confidence if I add that Mr T. 
Emley Young, of Falloden House, Clapton, has long been engaged on a 
" Life of De Quincoy." I know of no one fitter to execute this work. 



Chbistianizatiox. — " The world for Christ," — that is our motto. The 
world is Christ; He reared its lofty mountains, scooped out its beautiful 
valleys, gathered its world of waters into their place, and for ages He has 
been watching over it with the tenderness of a father over a child. He has 
dwelt upon it, sanctified it with deeds of holiest love, set up in it His cross 
of redemption, baptized it with His blood, and will have it again for His 
own, when the miseries and the woes of centuries shall be shaken off the 
bosom of the earth, and the light, lighting up the sky, shall fill all lands. 
The world seeking the cross, like a prodigal his home, shall come forth to 
the glories of eternal life, and shall rejoice with exceeding great joy in God's 
richest benedictions ; then, like a prodigal, long wandering but come home 
at last, God shall take it to His bosom once more. — W, Jones^ Birmingham. 
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CAN HIGH EDUCATION COUNTEBACT THE 
EAGEENE3S OF THE SENSES? . 

AF7IBH1TITB ABTICLB.— I. 

Thirb can be no doubt at all that high education, " by employing 
tbe mind and developing the character, counteracts the eagerness 
of the senseB." We read of Ne«i ton neglecting the rare iDduigonccs 
^hichwere open to him for the divine and precious delignt^ of 
Ptody. We know that men hare foregone pleasures of every sort 
for the higher gratifications of intellectual culture. How many 
men in the ardour of high and bracing thought have secluded 
themselves from all the common and ordinary allurements of the 
world, and devoted themselves sedulously to the attainment of the 
joy which high education gives when it "unfurls the bannered 
victory of mind." The very senses become deadened, and cold, and 
pure, and unindued before the power of a great idea. Hot blood 
may course in the veins, and the senses may urge their imperious 
snits with the energy of sword and spur, but the might and ob- 
stinacy of the mind keep the mastery, and the spirit labours to 
noble ends. The senses are but the servants of tUe thinker. It is 
in the man who is all sensation that the blood runs riot, and the 
claims of the passions become irresistible ; not in the heart of the 
lonely student pouring over his books, engaged in the high pro- 
blems of science, or sounding the depths of philosopb}*. 

We do not mean to affirm that the Jives of all scholars are pure 
and untainted, that there is no access at any time of a craving for 
the indulgences the world supplies, but we do mean to say that the 
mind which is honestly and zealously absorbed in. high thought, 
and in the task of leading out his mind and all its powers to the 
investigation and conquest of some field of knowledge, has not only 
less time, but also less inclination, for the debasing pipirsuits of sen- 
sualism. He who knows little must be more exposea to the tempta- 
tions and allurements, which beset the vacant mind, while the man 
who has absorbing engagements on lofty themes cannot but be less 
open to the assaults of the suggestions to evil with which the 
world abounds : for the one has his vi hole . nature ready to be 
touched to vile pursuits, has no pre-engagements to restrain and 
restrict his yielding to the enchantments of the fenses, while the 
other has a source of joy ready to flu^h his soul, and cleanse it 
from the enticement of the tempter. It is clear that the mere faot 
of education hariog widened the area of experience, must have 
caused the power of the impressioDs made on the senses to be less 
strongly felt. That which impresses an extended surface is less 
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intense than that which is concentrated ; hence impressions made 
on the senses of a person whose capacity for experience has been, 
widened by education must have less power than similar impres- 
sions made on a mind which has only the senses to be impressed, 
and nothing else to restrain or to distract the mind. 

It is a fact, too, that occupation is by far the best human security 
against sin. To keep the mind alert on other topics, and to have the 
power of turning to*8ome other form of delight, muat haye this advan- 
tage at least, that we have an opportunity of being amongst those — 

'* That live according to the sober laws, 
And holy dictates of spsM Temperaooe;'* 

for we haye other and more delicate pleasures ayailable than those 
of sense and sin. But the man who has no other occupation for his 
hours of ease, relaxation, and enjoyment than the merely animal 
nature he possesses supplies, must be more exposed than the edu- 
cated man to yield to the allurements of vice and the sophistries of 
Pleasure, when she promises that — 

" One sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 
Beyond the bliss of dreams." 

It is true that in one sense education will refine and render the 
senses more delicate, and capable of keener delight, and rarer sorts 
of pleasure, but that is, if education be applied to them. The 
painter's educated eye sees more in the forms and colours of 
nature than we do; the sculptor from the pure colourless form 
derives more rapture than we can conceive ; the poet in his " fine 
frenzy " beh<^ds a brighter and glandsomer world than we know 
till he becomes the revealer of it. The mechanic acquires a greater 
dexterity of touch by culture, and the epicure can distinguish and 
diyide between taste and taste more aeuteljr and aoenrately than 
we can. The notes which float along the air in music fill Uie eacr 
of the trained and cultured scholar of harmony with a much more 
subtle delicacy than we can fancy, but this surely is not matter of 
dispute, it cannot be that this* is in question — else why are we not 
all skilled in arts, acute in perception, thrilled with similar power 
and subtlety P We conclude therefore that our idea is tiiat whii^ 
is meant, that the query is one having moral and j^ilosophieal 
bearings, and that it really signifies. Are educated men more likely 
to be more moral than their neighbours P 

I am not here going to make a point whidi is quite open to me, 
namely, what is meant by " high education." It cannot, we might 
argue, be intended by this phrase, that the education given should 
be debasing, but if education does not proteet men against tibe 
eagerness of the senses, but rather inclines them to find indulgenoe 
pleasant, it must be debasing ; that cannot be l»ghedueati<»i which 
not only does not elevate, but actually touehes the balanoe to tlie 
lower side. I shall accept the phrase '* high edueatkm " in the vsiud 
and obvious sense, as that sort of tnumng which is given at school 
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•nd college, which enables a man to enjoj with some relish the 

faces of letters, and the actinties and results of thought ; and this, 
maintain, aids men to be moral. 

I need only in the meantime, as a support to my argument, to 
note that men hare in general regarded education as a ]jreserYatiye 
against many evils, that it is always spoken of and written about 
as a something requisite for man's moral elcTation. In fact, culture 
has come almost to signify not only educatioo, but the refinement 
and moral amiability it produces. To this let me add but one other 
fact. Whenever any onence against society, or in opposition to the 
general duties of man to man is committed ; whenever any one 
sinks into a sensualist, a drunkard, or a debauchee, it is considered 
an aggravation of the offence to say — and yet " he is a man of 
cultiu*e, a fine scholar, a person of a good education." 

It seems to be plain, then, that if we have understood the ques- 
tion properly, education has the tendency to make men conquerors 
over sense and the vices of sense, to fortify them against tempta- 
tion by occupation, and to strengthen them for sel^restraint. It 
OTercomes the eagerness of the senses, by exciting a taste for higher 
and nobler pleasures, and by making a man less dependent on the 
senses for his pleasures. fi. L. K. 

UXOATITn ▲BTICLS.—I. 

PmHiOSOFHIC!.! questions in general are very vague in their 
form ; but the topic annouBced under the head of Philosophy for 
debate during the " present half " is surely more vague than ordi- 
nary. It is not to be doubted that the subject is not only arguable 
but important. The main difficulty seems to be to get a common 
starting point, where so many words, each requiring accurate de- 
finition, are employed. " High edueation,*' for matance, is a phrase 
whii^ is capahle of being tortured into a great many mean- 
ings, according to the view taken of "education" itself, and 
of what may be denoted by "high." "Counteract," again, may 
signify things so opposite, as "countervail, or destroy the effect of, 
or " form a just equivalent for." " The Eagerness of the Senses " 
is a round about form, it may be, of saying **■ man's addiction to 
sensuality," or, it may imply the much more harmless idea of man's 
" acateness in nsing the ordmary powers of sensation with which 
he is endowed." Altogether, while we do not see very well how it 
would be possible to express the same idea in other terms, we may 
safely affirm that a ^reat number of different ideas may be formed 
about the tonic of discussion, each having some justification in the 
vagueneas of phrase with which the subject is stated. We shall 
endeavour to fix upon one which may be usefully debated, if fairly 
eagaeed in. 

B^nre doing, so, however, we may be allowed to lay before our- 
selves for guidance, and our readers for its auggestiveness, the 
following quotation :— 

"In inaiBg a deliiiitieiiy the prineipal qusation to be oomaidered is 
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always a qoMtion of fact. The person who defines giTOs, or ought to give, 
not his own Tiew of the subject which be defines, but the nearest approach 
that he can obtain to an account of what is passing in the minds of hia 
neighbours. The art of constructing a definition consists in finding a 
sufficiently large and well-marked class of facts answering pretty corractly 
to a word in popular use, and in appropriating the word for the Aiture to 
that class of facts apart from all others. It is thus obvious that, to con- 
struct a definition of common popular phrases, is a very difierent thing 
from enunciating a complete theory of the subject to which the definition 
refers." • 

The above paragraph should put ub on our guard against sup- 
posing that any very recondite and mysterious question is couched 
under the phraseology which stands at the top of this debate. J 
dare say the common matter-of-fact question would resolve itself 
into this — Does high, classical, literary, and intellectual training 
hinder men from falling into the vices which prevail among men P 

The philosophical question before us would thus contain in itself 
such topics of practical morality as these — Does education tend to 
the diminishing of crime P Is education the best remedy against 
drunkenness P Does education control passion, and enable men 
more strongly than without it to resist the temptations to which 
human life is subject P Looked on as involving the grounds or 
reasons for answenng these questions afiirmativeJy or negatively,, 
the philosophical considerations which may be brought before the 
mind may be very interesting and valuable. Taking the question in 
this light, I must confess that I am bound by the law of honesty 
to say that I do not think it will be found true a^ a fact of expe- 
rience, or probable as a matter of theory, that '* high education 
can counteract the eagerness of the senses." 

The chief of our temptetions probably come to us from or through 
the senses. We find joy in the gratifications they afibrd, and we 
re^idily yield ourselves to those indulgences to which they entice, 
^yhen we give ourselves up too fondly and immoderately to the gra- 
tifications of the senses, we are said to be vicious ; the eagerness of 
our senses has overbalanced our minds, and we prefer following < ur 
inclinations to giving devoted attention to duty ; we are unwiliing 
to ponder the path of oar feet, to consider our ways and be wise, to 
restrain ourselves within the limite, sometimes of human, sometimes 
of divine law. 

We note, in the first place, as affording ground for believing that 
high education cannot counteract the eagerness of the senses, that 
certain vices are almost wholly characteristic of the higher classes, 
those, therefore, who have had all the chances and advantages of 
high education. Nay, so much is this the fact that they have come 
to be known as the fashionable vices. It would pt ihaps be unwise, 
just at the present stege of the debate, to specil'y these in all their 
fulness. Those who know the vices which are popularly denomi- 

* ** £s8ays by a Barrister," p. 293 ; reprinted from the Saiurday £eme». 
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nated fashionable, will at once agree that high education has not 
tended to lessen the freqaency of these. We may instance gaming 
and habitual drinking only as specimens. It is certain that, though 
drunkenness in all its grossness may not so largely prerail in the 
social life of the upper elasses, the consumfxtion or intoxicating 
drinks has not diminished. The habitual use of them has enabled 
the drinkers to disguise the fact better, and the constancy of habit 
has enabled them to bear, as it is called, their liquor more brarely» 
hut education has not counteracted theeageroeas of the senses for 
them, nor lessened their use. 

There are other vices, which fashionable people gild and refine 
as to tiheir concomitants, but in which they indulge as profusely as^' 
their uneducated fellows, who are compelled to take them under 
the rude fonxL in which they are catalogued as the '' brutal vices i* 
indeed it may fairly be alleged that the highly educated rauds of 
society are the purveyors for the " brute masses " of those who ave; 
their victims, and the tempters of those who, in the eagerness of 
enticed senses, follow the better educated classes to do evil. 

It is one thing to refine rice and palm it off in the f{uise of 
honourable life, and another to withdraw from it and abstain from' 
its indulgence. It is a well-known fact that vices of sererd classes, 
and crimes of some heinousness, and sins of a most flagrant nuture, 
are habitually indulged in hj those who have had high eduoatiotf 
and the sererest polish training could effect. But the spreading 
of a thin veneer of respectability orer certain sins does not abolish 
them, or transform them into virtues. It is in their utipoliBhed 
state that they " to be hated need but to be seen." The pallia* 
tory environments with which they are surrounded make them' 
more' deadly to the soul and more contaminating in their effects. 

The prevalence of gluttony, epicurism, love of finery, sexual sins,* 
atid personal indulgence in the use of liquors, tobacco, sntiff, <&c., 
Among the educated classes is undeniable evidence that education' 
does not dull the appetite or stale the greed of sensuality that stirs - 
the frame which has not been subjected to the governing restraint' 
of conscientious motives and been brought imder tilie sanctifying 
inflaencea of a renewed nature. 

"^High education, too, very frequently adds the charm of the' 
association of old legendary mythology, gracefully expressive- 
classical poetry, and the glitter of felicitous phrase round the in* ' 
dnkrences of sense. Memories of Hebe, and v onus; and Bacchus, - 
aui Jove, quotations from Horace, Catullus, and Juvenal, incidents 
from the classical drama, and ideas derived from the statues of the' 
olden or tihe paintings of the modern time. These, while they* 
conceal the sinfulness under a cloak of seeming virtde, increase the' 
eagerness of the senses for the Circean cup of pleasure, till indal- 
gence, " unmoulding Season's mintage charactered in the face," 
Brings the polished and educated sinner down to the level of his ' 
less trained and humbler imitator. ISTo, education ddes not ooun^- 
i^ract, it often intensifies, the eagerness of tiie sinuses. G*.- P. - 
1870. 
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itaimnal €iiitxt)xtion. 

OUGHT EDUCATION TO BE SETTLED ON THE PEIN- 
CIPLE8 OF THE LEAGUE OE THE UNION ? 

*^The Edaoation moTement is going forward with a rapidity which 
justifies the most sangaine hopes ; and the two great principles of the 
Xeagae— that Bduoation should he compulsory, and that State Bdncation 
should be undenominational — are striking root deeply into the mind of the 
nation. Haring held the first opinion for many years, and the last always, 
I heartily rejoice at the progress both are making towards general recogni* 

iion."— J. a. mu. 

THB LXAOUB.— I. 

^ Thb principleB of the National Edacation Leaj^rae are plain, 
simple, and thoroughgoing. The ohject is to agitate for " the 
establishment of a system which shall secure the education of ever^r 
child in the country ;" and the mean* are briefly these : — that local 
authorities shall be compelled by Law to provide sufficient school 
accommodation for every child in each district ; that the founding 
and maintaining of the said schools shall be provided for by loctu. 
rates, supplemented by Government grants; that these schoola 
shall be managed by the local authorities, and be under Govern- 
ment inspection— be unsectarian— be free to all — and children may 
be compelled, if necessary, to attend them. This scheme is prac- 
tical, straightforward, and adapted to the times. The League 
asserts that education is as necessary to the proper vitality of man 
as food is. It affirms that here and there education may be had 
if it be taken out of a sectarian feeder ; but in almost all cases it 
cannot now be had apart from the sectarian condiment. The 
League is of opinion that education pure and simple may be pro- 
Tided with as little sectarianism in it as there is sectarianism in a 
soup-kitchen or an hospital. Besides, it sees that sectarianism 
works fitfully, wastefully, and for the effecting of a purpose beside 
or beyond the main object. It is set in operation to gain converts, 
not to make scholars competent for the duties of thislife. 

In looking upon the educational machinery now in existence no 
one can fail to recognise its want of permanency, its dependence on 
the life of some good old Lady Bountiful, the yearning for notoriety 
of some young clergyman, or the zeal of some chapel deacons ; that 
it is not originated with the distinct and definite design of prepar- 
ing pupils for the work of life, but of biassing them towards a par- 
ticular creed. That where sects are contentions, schools abound, 
and where a truce of God is held among the sects, or the adherents 
jure only lukewanOf education languishes and fails. It expands. 
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not acoording to tlie reqairements of a district, bat in pro)>ortion 
to the energies of sects ; it is founded on the free will of indiTidiutls, 
and ia therefore liable to fluctuation instead of being established 
by hsw, and made permanent by the will of the nation. The edu- 
cation of the country has hitherto been provided b^ us as a charity 
or a bribe— a charity in support of whicn brazen-»ced mendicancy 
haa been practised by clergy, deacons, and tract distributors, and a 
bribe hela out to secure the influence in one parish of the Church 
of England, in another of the Wesleyans, and in another of the 
Independents. Education is a right— a right which ought to be 
vroYided for in the arrangements of the State, and it ougnt not to 
be given as a charity, nor used as a bribe. 

^ There is thus a great waste of educational effort — the compe- 
tition of sects causing competitions of schools, two or three being set 
up where onl^ one can be adequately supported, and the result 
being that while the teachers are nearly starved, the children are 
enticed into one or other school, not so much for the education to 
be got, as the favour, the clothes, or the parish relief, which is to be 

Sined by going to one party in preference to another. Besides 
e waste in building expenditure and in teaching power, we have 
the waste of inspectoralism. Then in other places, where zeal is 
worn out, or the parties are so evenly pitted against each other that 
there is no chance of changing the percentages by the institution of 
schools, or where the poverty is so great that money cannot be 
raised to comply with the government regulations, schools are not 
to be found. There is neither completeness nor universality, a 
proper purpose, nor a trustworthv basis, for schools as they are 
now. Asides, the denominational system is a fallacious one. It 
implies that schools are for the inculcation of doctrines, and that 
education is only a half-way house to some religious body ; whereas 
education is the means of making men useful and happy, profitable 
to themselves and beneficial to the State. Too often the school is 
looked upon as a foundation of, or an adjunct to, the church or 
chapel. 

Why should churchism and pauperism be always branded on 
education P What relation is there between the Alphabet and the 
Articles, the Multiplication table and the Communion table, the 
copy-book and the Creed, the uses of slate pencil and the habit of 
ehurch-going P Why should the perusal of^the Abecedary be re- 

{(arded as constituting a good claim on the clergy for charity, the 
earning of the art of writing be combined with the receipt of 
dorcas-nannel, or the acceptance of instructions in geography be 
considered as a stepping-stone to the soup-kitchen. Now a great 
many of the present schools are kept up from motives no better or 
more enduring than these, that they shall be avenues to the church 
or chapel, and are nourished upon charity because it flatters the 
▼anity of the squire, gives interest and occupation to his daughters, 
brings all the possible fruit-stealers, poachers, Ac., under the eje 
of some one in the interest of the squire, and makes children spv 
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for the wealthy* Ferbapa in some instaiices the ladv of a demesne^ 
wants tidy, demure parishioners^ and the pick and choice of thei. 
.parish, for servants, or has some ideas about the management of 
the dependents on her bounty, or some fuxziness of dispoaitiDn,, 
and she gets up a school for a while, and then, finding' i% ai^ a;i-. 
noyanee, or more a care than a joy, drops it again* or leayea. it to, 
struggle till it dies, its master or mistress a begrudged pensioner. 

Instead of this we want education conducted on principle. We- 
want it to be accepted by society as a priyilege ana a duty. We, 
must have it made a public responsibility and a private necessity. 
The nation must gird up its loins to the great task of substituting 
schools for prisons and workhouses, and must stir itself up to re- 
strain pauperism and crime by instruction such as shall make chil- 
dren nt for the duties of life, and induce them to perform what* 
society requires of them when their turn comes to ao their share, 
of true labour in the earth. 

Denominationalism does not reach the masses. It can get. at the 
cburch-goiog and the respectable ; it can get at those who hang on 
by the skirts of every society to take what can be got out of them; 
it can get hold of those who like to have the patronage or trade of> 
those who live decently and go to chapel, but it does not reach the- 
useless, the degraded, and the careless, it does not go down into, 
the lower levels pf life and " excavate the home- heathen." We» 
want a system which will thoroughly alter all this, which shall, 
press and impress the duties of life upon every one, which shall 
refuse to hand over the guidance of the young to pet schemers and, 
pulpit a^tators, which shall make it imperative on every parent of. 
every child to see that he gains such schooling as may nt him for 
being of use in the world. 

The League will secure this by comnelling attendance. We. 
compel men to pay taxes to provide for their families, to obey the% 
laws, to abstain from the practice of many things enjoyablo in^ 
themselves when we think they ought not to be indulged in, and tot 
-conform to certain regulations which are thought to be beneficiaL, 
We compel the cleansing of towns and the laymg in of w«ter» and 
we even, in some cases, compel to pay for museums and freer^ 
libraries. Why not compel to the attendance on that which, iSy 
attended to, would render all other compulsion unnecessary. If, 
men were thoroughly educated they would be much better fitted to,, 
guide and train their families, to do their work, to appreciate cleanp 
Bness, to use libraries, and to benefit from museums. To compel i 
attendance for education would be a great deal preferable to comr 
peUing attendance at law and police courts, and residence in prison^., 

Then, by the proclamation of free education, the League takea« 
away all possibility of complaint on the score of compulsion. Ka« 
one can plead that he cannot afford to give his children educatioiv*. 
The League has arranged that every child shall not only be com^. 
polled to go, but have a perfect rig^t to get to schooL There ctm 
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therefore be ao difficulty as to the coneeiaion of attendance. The 
doors ^ill be open, and every one will be required to enter Bome 
one or other. 

To secure this free education for all, the League insistB that the 
schools shall no longer trust to the precarious bounty of the chari- 
table, or the yarying results of canvassing mendicancy. It insists 
that the schools shall be paid for bj all and be open to all. Beoog- 
nising the edu4;ation of its members as a duty incumbent on society 
^it demands that society shall pay for it. Society had better far 
pa^ for education than for crime or pauperism. From these it 
gams no advantage, from that it would attain much. If there is 
good reason why it should save itself from crime bv prisons, there 
if still more reason why it should do so by schools ; and if it is 
hecessary to provide workhouses for paupers, it would be still 
better to provide by schools to prevent people from sinking into the 
ranks of pauperism. To gain a national benefit — the benefit of 
improving the future workers and merchants of the country — it is 
right to make a national e£Port, and we believe that there is no 
better investment the nation could make for its own prosperity 
lihan the general education of the people. If we can afford to spend 
80 much in war as we do, why should we hesitate to commence a 
holy war against ignorance, and spend our millions in making 
men useful, rather than in destroying them as food for povrder ? 

It is certain that all the earnestness and energy of the Churchy 
ihat all the seal and efforts of voluntairism, that all the exertions 
(if any) made by the secularists, and that all the considerate help 
afforded to schools by the Government in their distribution of the 
public funds, have not been sufficient to bring more than a small 
portion of the children of the working classes under efficient edu- 
cation, and that in populous places especially, and even in country 
districts, ignorance much more abounds than many people could 
helieve. There are 14,877 parishes in England and Wales. In 
these there are only 7,406 approved schools, and these do not edu- 
cate so many as 60 per cent, of the population of the parishes in 
which they are situated. Here then we have more than half of the 
eountry deficient in school supplies, and many competent authori- 
ties affirm that there is certainly not a fifth part of the educatable 
population of the county ^-ehiidren between tour and thirteen— who 
>re under systematic training. Every writer or speaker on the 
tubject admits that " in no place, in town or country, is the educa- 
tional condition of the people in a proper or satisfactory system," 
uid we know almost every means short of compulsion, and a good 
deal short of compufsion too, have been employed to bring about la 
1)etter State of things. Hence the League advocates and approves 
of compulsory measures. 

Now only consider what an effficrent agent this con^pulsory edu- 
cation would be. It would make it the interest of the 'parents 
to see that proper heed was given to preparation, every per- 
mitted time of laziness would be felt to be a period of loss, a- ~ 
every intermission of study that could be avoided would be reckr 
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as a slice of wages gone. Instead of parents not caring that their 
eluldren shoold neglect their lessons and disobey the injunctions of 
the teacher, eyery one would be made anxious to have progress 
made. What a change this would make in our schools ; children 
diligently prepared with their tasks would make it pleasant to 
teacn them, and they would find it a delight to be taught, while (by 
the way we may remark) it would be highly beneficial to the parent 
to be put in a position which made it advisable that he should see 
to the proper preparation of the school studies. We may make 
duty and interest coincide in this way ; in the way we are pursa- 
ing, and which the Union proposes to perpetuate, interest and duty 
are set against each other — the interest of getting the earnings of 
the child against the duty of seeing that the child is properly edu- 
cated. Let compulsory education be established, and parent, 
teacher, child, employer, would all work harmoniously and earnestly 
ibr the one purpose, the diffusion of education through the nation. 
The Union proposal is one of com]^romise, not of principle, and 
compromises always fail to be satisfactory. What sort of an 
exchequer would Mr. Lowe have if he were not.to make the tax- 
ation compulsory, but made it optional, or entered into a com- 
promise as between his charges and the people's payments? The 
Union proposes to perpetuate what has already proved to be a 
failure. Denominationalism has been already trying and trying to 
solve this educational difficulty for us, but it is not doing it. It is 
crying out for more Government help, that is, more taxation, to 
enable it to boast of its triumphs. With nearly a million of money 
granted to it, it is scarcely keeping progress with the increase of popu- 
lation ; and while the contributions of Government have increased 
from £20,000 in 1833 to £1,000,000 in 1869, what has denomination- 
alism doneP It has been— as indeed clerical schemes almost always 
are — ^like the daughter of the horse-leech, crying, " Give ! give ! " 
instead of coming forward and saying, " 1*11 give ! I'll give !" If we 
are to get a proper education for the country we must reform it 
altogether, and join with the League for unsectarian, self-sup- 
ported, locally managed, free in fee, and compulsorily-attended 
schools; then only snail we be a properly eaucated and duly 
qualified nation. S. W. S. 

THE UNION. — I. 

Education is the leading out of all the faculties and powers of a 
human being to their proper ends, in the best manner, and to the 
production of the wisest results. Man is not a mere working and 
workable machine, which has only to be got up, at the least possible 
expense, to such a pitch of industrial power and skill as will make 
him a useful drudge and a good investment for capital, in the shape 
of wages. Man is a creature of many possibilities over and above 
his capacity for work, his value in the eyes of the political econo- 
mist as a wealth producer, and of the manufacturing capitalist as 
a speculation out of which profit may be got. Against the base at- 
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tempt made in the present age to degrade man into a mere holder 
of a certain amount of exchangeable capital, called labour, which 
ihoTtld be bought as cheaply as possible, and be so set in operation 
as to produce the largest possible profit, we feel bound to protest. 
Manufactures we do not ODJect to, profitable inyestments we hare 
no quarrel with ; contracting for a constant supply of the motive 
power and skill existing in human muscular fibre is a legitimate 
enough bargain, but the usual commercial idea of man as an ex- 
quisite piece of machinery out of which profit may be got, does 
seem to us very objectionable. The National Educational League 
Beems to us to wish to school men, to improve them as machinery ; 
tbe National Sducation Union appears to wish to school men be* 
cause they have high responsibilities and a lofty destiny ; and this 
is the first reason which mduces me to maintain that the system of 
education propounded by the Union is superior to that of the 
League. 

The Union and the League have the same object so far. They 
both aim at "securing the primary education of every child in the' 
country ; " but they differ most materially in the means and the 
method of carrying out the object to which they are devoted. 

The first difference we may notice is the motive. The League 
finds that uncultured workmen greatly interfere with the progress 
and profitableness of manufactures ; hinder the commerce of this 
country from being so extensile and so expansive as its merchants 
would like, expose the trade of the land to close competition, and 
generally interfere with the steady prosecution of the great aim of 
the leaders of the industries of Britain— money-getting. So long 
as the trade and commerce of the country could be carried on by 
bone and sinew, the great contractors for labour cared for nothing 
bat the brute-strength which formed portion of the machinery for 
their enrichment. They upset the whole balance of population, 
and when they had drafted into the large centres of commerce 
crowds of people from the country villages, they left them school- 
less and churchless, and felt quite resigned to the brutal ignorance 
in which the people, thus left to their animal instincts, lived around 
the mills and potteries, the foundries and the forges, the warehouses 
and workshops in which they toiled like draught-animals to make 
their masters rich. Now that, in the race for riches, they have 
seen that intelligence among workmen is an appreciable gain, the 
master traders, fearing that their craft is in danger, are desirous of 
perfecting their machinery by increasing the skill and dexterity of 
the labourer ; but they wish them to have as little sense of soul as 
is possible, lest they should come to think that there are higher 
purposes in life than enriching and being enriched, especially than 
being the drudging engines by which money-making is attainable. 
Great landed proprietors acknowledged, in some form or other, 
the humanity of their tenants and work-people ; but tiie mighty 
xnanufactarers looked on men only as parties to a contract, as 
people who had labour to sell, and who must make what they can 
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iff it, aikd, when they had paid the. market rate, confiloded tluat^ 
Aheir duty was done when Saturday's w^es weregiYen. £obec<r 
Owen .and some other benevolent men endeavoured to create a 
higher feeling unon^ manufsjcturer^ and to introduce a nobler 
#eBse of responsibilities, but they falLed; money could be ma^ 
without, the education of the people, and so l<Hi^.as that was pas- 
•tble they hdd on their old pslii, And did nothing to educate or 
c^vate the .working classes; but now that training is rej^uircMl, 
tiMy wish to ,get all their workers educated* and that out of tiu^ 
tffiies too. 

We maintain then that the selfish motive from which the. leaders 
of the League appear to be acting is a great argument against 
set! lio^ education on the principles of the League cather than the 
Urnon. The Union represents those who have made aadace making 
sacrifices for the sake of educating the people. The parties inte* 
rested in it are those who have higher views of the destiny of mane 
than that he was to be a mere labouring animal. Theythink of 
man's immortal destiny, and they desire that he may know some- 
thing m(»*e. of his destiny upon the earth as a human being thaa 
that which is merely secular. They have a higher motive, and it is 
alvrays/ atdvisaUe to act cm the highest motives possible to us— the 
peseession.ofia noble motive and a holy aim is m itself a valuable- 
element in education. 

T'he Union plan provides for what is absolutely necessary, a^ 
sound, religious education, over and above the demands of tJiie 
Letgue, in regard to primary education in ' reading, writing, and 
accounts. Tms is essential to anything like education. The 
humsn bsisg is a religious eres^re ; his ilkature, that is, the peculiar 
nature • which distinguishes him from ^all other animals on the 
earth, cannot be cultured in him unless he is religiously edu- 
cated. The duties of life are indeed religious dujties, and no one- 
ean^eauately perform them unless guided, prompted, and urged 
en. by religious consideratioos. 

I have U> assert now that the principles of the Union are superior 
fb. those of the League in the means they augfiest for *^ securing 
the I primary education of every ohild," because die, princnp^e advo- 
eated by the Union is the utilization of all the presently existing 
sefaools, by increasing their efficacy and bringing them aU into the 
mvnee of t^ country ; while the League proposes to cast off a» 
worthless, useless, and, in fact, injurious, all these sdbools -which 
have been in past times the only means of spDoading the lig^ 
ef education. Tliey offer new lamps for old ones, on the eonditioa 
that you thvow away the old ^as useieBB, .and pay. for the tmw ones 
without- a •gendge, and by compulsion. 

. 'Again, jl^ Union aots upon the good, sound pnBeiple that "a 
bird in the hand is wort^ two in the bosh," as'well as on the 
holier principle that " the Lord loveth a cheerful 'gner." Hence it 
is desirous of holding and Jteeping in the service of ^e oowitiar 
the ntHBerous schools akeady bnilt ; heaoe it is aot sriliuig tortoaft 
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bsd[ the hand of SMinifioeiiee in whioh. there is held £499,782, nor 
is it inclined to «end away, with scorn for the meanness of the 
offering, the little ebildren who bring in their hands to pay in part 
for their schooling, £430,279 ; nor is it-willing to allow the £91,121 
of endowments and bequests, which are arauable for education, to 
be transferred to other uses. The League proposes to be eoono- 
mioal in throwing away all this money, which, if once cast aside, 
would be like water spilled upon the ground, that cannot be 
gathered up again. 

I do not myself see any good reason for the Leagae's demand 
for *'the establishment of a system," when, as the Union more 
sensibly proposes, the judicious supplementing of the present 
system woula be more easy, more economical, and speedily ao< 
compliehed. Why should we waste the energies of teachers and 
the liberality of school patrons, or the endowments of our ancestors, 
and, ignoring these, set up a bran new and untried system of 
seholastic establishments, at the expense of the tax> payers P To 
begin a national system of education oy an act of national extrara* 
ganee and profusion does not seem to be highly judicious or greatly 
frise. When we look at the proposal, however, a little more nar- 
rowl}r, y^Q gee the prudence and worldly ^vt isdom of the project. 
Existing schools are mostly under the management of men earnest 
in their belief that man is more than a tool-using animal, and that 
technical seeular education is not all that is good for man and pro« 
Stable to the State. They beliere in religion and duty, and that 
while the body is more than meat and the life m^re than raiment, 
the soul of man requires to be taught not only to labour for the 
meat whidb. perishetb, but for the bread of heaven. The Union 
▼oald h»ve the soul and the life consecrated to God, while the 
members of the League woidd immolate the life and the soul at the 
altar of 'liammon. 

Denominational eduoatton has been much and undeservedly tra- 
dnoed in oompartson with secular education. National education 
may be quite as thoroughly given under the denominational system 
tt under the seenlar method ; while denominationalism has special 
advantages of its own. It at least reoognises something spiritual 
in man's nature, and professes to know and to teach ihe duties of 
life, but the secular system ignores all culture for life except sueh 
Bs nay fit for this world and the needs of trade. Denomination* 
^m is in .earnest for higher things than the world can satisfy, 
while secularism has proved itself to be only in earnest from the 
West motives — the sense of the risk of pecuniary loss, or the pros- 
P^t of peeaniary gain. This is made* evident by the iaot that the 
^tension of-edueation has formed no regular part of the f)rogpamBM 
of the Leaguers ; they have made few or no steps towards helping 
^ the no^e cause at their own expense. They .are wUling to be 
^iWal with other people's monejr to secure a better ekss of ma* 
<iuiiery for themsdhres. They will use the improTad artiiele wkcto 
others hare provided it, and'WhMi tkey k&ytd'Waai eat tkcnervea 
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and masoles of this superior article they will oast it off their hands 
to be taken np by the local boards again as a pauper. It will l>e 
brought up in pauperism, and it will be permitted to go to the 
Union when the League has got its ends served. 

The League denies the necessity of teaching religion, and would 
extrude from the school all reference to Qod's law and all nopulair 
teaching in regard to the laws of moral conduct revealea in his 
Word. How the character of the pupils is to be educed, and how- 
the teacher is to regulate the morals of his scholars without tevLching 
which may be called religious, and which may therefore be fruitful 
in discussions and heart-burnings, in secular school committees, I 
am quite unable to comprehend. Denominationalists propose a 
oonsoience-dause, but the secularists do not so much as recognise 
a conscience. They propose to kill the conscience by inanition, 
while the advocates or religious teaching wish to protect its just 
rights and to provide for the recognition of the supremacy of con- 
•oienoe. How can a boy be told that lying is wrong, that it is an 
evil thing to steal, unless reference is made to the law of God, and 
the teaching is based on thatP Ho^ can a child be told that help 
is ready in his efforts after goodness, through prayer and by the 
Holy Spirit, if Ood is not to be named and dogmas are not to be 
permitted in our national secular schools? To do so would be de- 
nomi nationalism, and the State is asked by the Leae;ue to affirm 
solemnly before heaven and earth that education should be confined 
to the things of this world, to the mere secular concerns of humanity : 
and hence I cannot believe that the League is superior to the 
Union. 

It was pertinently remarked at Newcastle by the Ser. A. K. 
Ashwell, M.A., Principal of the Durham Training College — *' The 
religious bodies have worked hard and spent freely ; they haye 
thousands of schools waiting to profit by Government assistance. 
What schools have the secularists founded? What schools have 
they waiting for assistance, and only awaiting a relaxation of 
Government rules to get that aid? Oh no I with them the State 
must do all, but they put their shoulder to the wheel, and did not 
spend their time and energy in vain invocations to Jupiter." 
Those who teach on the principles of the Union have provision made 
for 2,500,000 children ; 350,000 are said to be without the means 
of education. The League says. Begin anew, make a clean sweep 
of all the existing schools, or ignore them ; ** let the dead past bury 
its dead," and let us have from Government sources, t. e., grants 
and local assessments ; «. e,, taxes, £8,000,000 a year, to provide a 
worldly education for worldly purposes, to suit the aims of worldly 
men, who are worldly wise enough to ask others to pay to provide 
them with men>machines for mines, factories, potteries, mills, and 
workshops, whom they will consign, when they are worn o it, to 
the poor-rates, as the proper source whence useless members of 
the State, worn out in making profits for them, should find an 
easy passage smoothed towards the grave. 
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What ! have a world of worldlings, a society of trained and 

skilled men and women, who know nothing of life and its duties 

hut what may fit them to he hetter producers of worldly wealth ! 

Oh, surely a league of deyils could wish no more thorough a trans* 

formation of earth than to find this greed of gain triumphant over 

all godly endeavour. If we want to have educated men, we must 

haye an education for them which will giye a chance to their 

higher nature. To weave round the soul a network of worldliacss, 

from the cradle to the grave, will not be tolerated now. We must 

have a recognition of the spiritual element in man. 

I have only now to remark that the Union, by accepting of and 
Bupj^lementiog to the full extent that is necessary all existing 
emcient scliools, is making a much more rational and moderate 
proposal than the League. The religious bodies of the country 
have been striving might and main to bring up the education to 
the level of the country's needs, but they have only been aided by 
Grovernment in proportion to their generosity, not the ttational 
requirements. It is Government therefore, and not the denomina- 
tionalirtsy who deserve blame. But most of all it id the secularists 
of the League, who have withheld the means which would have 
brought out the requisite Government aid to have educated the 
whole people. 

The League advocates compulsory education, enforced by fine 
and inaprisonment — they intend to constitute that very ignorance 
which they, in their worldliness, have initiated and perpetuated a 
crime. They say make your child fit to serve as an instrument for 
getting money, or you shall be regarded as a fit person for the per- 
secuting energies of the commercial rulers of England. But the 
Union is willing to use suasion and persuasion, and is content to 
propose that only those who resolutely withhold education from 
their children, due opportunity being provided, shall suffer, and 
that by declaring that his own fault shall be his punishment, Vki he 
shall only profit by the labour of educated children. 

Once more, I note that the local rating system advocated by the 
League would only perpetuate and extend the evils already suffered 
by the poor-law, and on the present system of education, for the 
poorer districts would be overburdened and the richer would ba 
scarcely touched. That is, the country districts, whence trade 
^aftsher recruits, would require to pay for the training of those 
from whose labonra the wealthy towns engaged in manufactures 
would reap the profits — so enriching the rich by the impoverish- 
ment of the poor. I go in for the Union method of settlement, not 
for that of the League. M. T. 
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HAS THE FIJ^ANCIAL POLICY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUEY BEEN ON THE WHOLE JUST AND 
WISEP 

AFFIBMATIYB ABTICLE. — I. 

'* There were times of old when soyereigns made progress through the 
land, and when, at the proclamation of their heralds, thej cansed to be 
•oattered heaps of coin among the people. That may have been a goodly 
spectacle, but it is also a goodly spectacle, in the altered spirit and circam.- 
stances of our times, when a sovereign is enabled, through the wisdom of 
her G-reat Council assembled in Parliament, again to scatter blessings among 
the people in the shape of wise and prudent laws, which do not sap in any 
respect the foundations of duty, but wliich strike away the shackles from 
the arm of industry, which give new incentive and new reward to toil, and 
which win more and more for the throne, and for the institutions of the 
country, the gratitude, the confidence, and the love of'an united people." 
-— Jpyoffi the Speech of Mr, Qladetone on inirodncing the French lYeefty, 

I Ti.EE it that the digtinctire financial policy of the present century 
is that popularly known as Free Trade, and it is a subject of .great 
satisfaotion to know that it is so simple a matter to prove to de- 
monstration that this great policy is a sound one, and therefore 
just, wise, and beneficial, both to our own peo^e and to the peoples 
of other nations. 

Indeed, the very term itself seems to contain within it the proof 
of its own justice, and it is extraordinary that we should be here 
discussing a matter which was proved and finally settled some 
thirty years -ago. The question therefore occurs, " Why are we 
doing so P " and to this the answer is a very simple, and is entirelya 
party-political jone. The Tories last year tried the cry of *' No 
Popery," and on that they were tremendously beaten. Taking 
advantage of the existing distress and depression of trade, they 
bave again taken up, as a last resource, the already exhausted cry 
of " Protection," pretending with their usual plausibility that they 
are doing so out of consideration for the people. They know that 
the French Treaty will expire this year, ana that the question of 
its renewal will come on for discussion in Parliament, and they 
possess a faint hope that thej may by that time so successfully have 
imbued the people with their wilful misrepresentations, that they 
may have the bare possibility of defeating the Government on this 
question. That the good sense of the nation will prevent the 
realization of these projects there is not the slightest doubt. 
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That there is a great deal af distress; and a great depreesion of* 
trade, is unfortnnatcly true, but that neither results from Free- 
Trade will be hereafter abundantly prored. That- one or two 
trades have been injured by this policy may very well be, and that 
consequently eaeh trade asks for and would like protection for 
itself, is perhaps natural enough, but this cannot be taken- into 
accouxit agjUDtt the policy which benefits the nation, as a whole. 
Thi« ijidiyidaal desire is nothing more nor less than an extension of 
the inthi wthiiah may probably be entertained by several persons 
wha -may- carry on tLe same txftcU in the same street^ and each of 
whom womld like the others to be cKtingnishedy so that hia indi- 
TidnalbuBiaess might be th«roby< benefited. 

The present inquiry is* confined to this century) but. I may just 
remind the reader that the policy of Free Trade waa onginatedy 
althoug]i not carried into enect, in the last century by the Com* 
mercial Treaty with France then negotiated by William Pitt. 

I propose m the first instance to show tnat this Free Trade 
policy ia sound in principle and theory, and then to proTe from 
experience that it is sound in practice. 

The old policy was* either to prohibit the introduction of any 
article, of foreign manufacture or produce, or to levy such enormous 
datiea upon them as efiectoally to prevent their introduction. 

Sneakiitg. of the past policy, Adam Smith, in his celebrated 
wwkon the '' Wealth of Nations," says : — 

'^Tfae twe prmoiples being established, however, that wealth consisted in . 
giM tmd silTer, and thai those metals could be brought into a country which 
had no mines, only by the baknoe of trade, or by exporting to a greater 
value than it impoFtedy it neeessarily became the great object of political 
eeenoniy to dimiaiah aa much as possible the importation of foreign goods . 
foi^ hoow consmnpiion^ and to incieaae aa much as possible the exportation 
of the prednoa of domeatio induatzy. Its two great engines for enriching, 
tha country, therefore, were reatrainta upon importation, and enoourage- 
msnt ite- e:iportaiion« 

'^'Tlie reatndnta upon importaticm were of two kinds : — 

'^Ist. Bestraints upon the importation of such foreign goods for home . 
csoBomplion as could be predimsd. at home^ from wh^iever country they 
w«e imparted* 

' ^flnd. Bsatsainta ufMn the importation of goods of almost all kinds from 
those pavtieolar oosnteiaa with which the bcSaace of trade was sujppoaed 
to be diaadrantagpona. Thoae different restraints consisted sometimes in. 
high' daties^' and aonietimes in absolate- prohibitions. 

** E&portation was eaeooraged, sometimes by drawbacks, sometimes by 
boonties, sometimes by advantageous treaties of commerce with foreign 
Btate% and sometiBea by i^ establishment oi colonies in distant 



Inraeh regvet thatin this faraneh of the snbjeot this article will 
consist almost entirely, of quotations, but to prove a principle, I 
conceive I am compelled to show the aathoritiea on. which, mj 
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opinion is iMsed, and the matter anoted, coming from the lips or 
pens of men eminent in financial science, can tell its own tale. 
Detter without than with anj comments of mine. 

In speaking of the "unreasonableness of those restraints (on. 
importation) even upon the principles of the commercial system.'" 
Dr. Smith proceeds thus : — 

'* Thofe mutual restraints (hj France snd England) hare put an end to 
almoft all fair commerce between the two nations, and smugglers are no-w 
the principal importers, either of British goods into France, or of French 
goods into Great Britain. The principles which I hare been examining in 
the foregoing chapter took their origin from private interest and the 
spirit of monopolj ; those which I am going to examine in this, from 
national prejudice and animosity. They are, accordingly, as might well 
be expected, still more unreasonable. They are so even upon the prin- 
ciples of the commercial system. 

'* Ist. Thoogh it were certain that in the case of a free trade between 
France and Fngland, for example, the balance would be in favour of 
France, it would by no means follow that such a trade would be disadvan- 
tageous to Snglana, or that the general balance as to its whole trade would 
thereby be turned more against it. If the wines of France are better and 
cheaper than those of Portugal, or its linens than those of Germany, it 
would be more advantageous for Great Britain to purobase both the vnne 
and the foreign linen which it had occasion for of France, than of Portugal 
and Germany. Though the value of the annual importations from France 
would thereby be greatly augmented, the value of the whole annual importa- 
tions would be diminished, in proportion as the French goods of the same 
quality were cheaper than those of the other two countries. Th:s would 
be the case even upon the supposition that the whole French goods im- 
ported were to be consumed in Gbeat Britain. 

" But secondly. A great part of them might be re-exported to other 
countries, where, being sold with profit, they might bring back a return equal 
in value, perhaps, to the prime cost of the whole French goods imported. 
What has frequently been said of the East India trade might possibly be 
true of the French,— that though the greater part of East India goods 
were bought with gold and silver, the re-exportation of a pait of them to 
other countries brought back more gold and silver to that which carried 
on the trade than the prime cost of the whole amounted to. One of the 
most important branches of the Dutch trade, at present, consists in the 
carriage of French goods to other European countries. Some part even 
of the French wine drunk in Great Britain is clandestinely, imported from' 
Holland and Zealand. If there was either a free trade between France and 
England, or if French goods could be imported upon paying only the 
same duties as other European nations, to be drawn back upon exporta- 
tion, England might have some share of a trade which is found so advan- 
tageous to Holland. 

*' 3rdly, and lastly. There is no certain criterion by which we can deter- 
mine[on which side what is called the balance between any two countries lies, 
or which of them exports to the greatest value. National prejudice and 
animosity, prompted always by the private interest of particular traden, 
are the principles which generally direct our judgment upon all questions 
concerning it. There are two criterions, however, which have frequently 
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been appealed to upon aneh ooeaeioiM : the Outtom-hoiiM booki, and tlio 
eoune of exchange. The Castom-hoase books, I think it it now gene- 
Ta[)lj acknowledgedy are a jtrj nnoertain criterion, on acoonnt of the 
iMmccanuej of the valuation at which tlie greater part of goods are rated 
in them. The course of exchange is, perhaps, almost equalTjr so." 

That which Dr. Smith in 1775 shadowed forth u the probable 
result of a financial policy such as that which we have adopted, 
it will he seen haa actually come to pass. But I give his own 
words : — 

"I haTO endeaured to show, even upon the principles of the oommereial 
system, how unnecessary it is to lay eztraordiaary restraints upon the im« 
portation of goods from those countries with which the balance of trade is 
supposed to be disadyantogeous. 

** Nothing, howeTer, can be more absurd than this whole doctrine of 
the balance of trade, upon which not only these restraints, but almost all 
the other regulations of commerce, are founded. When two places trade 
with one another, this doctrine supposes that, if the balance be even, 
neither of them either loses or gains ; but if it leans in any degree to one 
side, tliat one of them loses, and the other gains in proportion to its 
dedension from the exact equilibrium. Both suppositions are false. A 
trade which is forced by means of bounties and monopolies, may be, and com- 
monly is, disadyantageous to the country in whose favour it is meant to be 
eitsblished, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter. But thst trade which, 
without force or constraint, is naturally and regularly carried on between 
any two places, is always advantageous, though not always equally so, 
to both. 

"By advantage or gain, I understand, not the increase of the quantity of 
gold and silver, but that of the exchangeable value of the annual produce 
of the hmd and labour of the countiy, or the increase of the annual revenue 
of its inhabitants. 

^ If the balance be even, and if the trade between the two places consist 
altogether in the exchange of their native commodities, they will, upon 
most occasions, not only iMth gain, but they wilt gain equally, or very near 
equally ; each will in this esse afford a market for a part of the surplus pro- 
dace of the other : each will replace a capital which had been employMl in 
nising and preparing for the market this part of the eurplus produce of the 
other, and which had been distributed among, and given revenue and main- 
tenance to, a certain number of its inhabitants. Some part of the inhabitants 
of each, therefore, will indirectly derive their revenue and maintenance from 
the other, as the commodities exchanged too are supposed to be of equal 
value, 80 the two capitals employed in the trade will, upon most occasions, 
be equal, or very nearly equal : and both being employed in raising the 
satire commodities of the two countries, the revenue and mMntenance which 
their distribution will afford to the inhabitants of each will be equal, or 
very nesrly equaL This revenue and maintenance, thus mutually afforded, 
will be greater or smaller in proporticn to the extent of their dealings. If 
these should annually amount to £100,000, for example, or to a million on 
eaeii side, each of them would affor J an annual revenue in the one case of 
£100,000, in the other of a million to the inhabitants of the other. 

"The sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are thus erected into political 
maxims for the conduct of a great empire : for it is the most underling 
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irftdefmeo only who in«ke it a rule to employ obiefly their own ottttotnmrty 
a great trader pnrehMes his goods always where they are eheapeet and beet^* 
without regard to any little interest of this kmd. 

<* By snch maxims as these, however, nations have been taught that their 
interest consisted in beggaring all their neighbours. Baeh nation has been 
made to look with an invidious eye upon the prosperity of all the nations 
with which it trades, and to consider their gain as its own loss. Oommercey 
which ought naturally to be, among nations as among individuals, a bond 
of union and friendship, has become the most fertile source of discord and 
animosity. The capricious ambition of kings and ministers has not, during 
the pre se nt and preceding century, been more £stal to ih» repoeeof JSnrope, 
than the impertinent jealousy of merohants and manufacturers. The violeaoe 
and injustice of the rulMS of mankind is an ancient evil, for whieh, I am 
afraid, the nature of human affairs can scarce admit of a remedy. But the 
mean rapacity, the monopoUzing spirit of merohants and maaufaoturers, 
who neither are, nor ought to be, the rulers of mankind, though it cannot' 
perhaps be corrected, may very easily be prevented from dtttnrbing the 
tranquillity of any body but themselves. « • • 

A nation that would enrich itself by a foreign trade^ is 'certainly most ^likely 
to do so when its neighbours are all rich, industrions, and oonunercial 
nations; A great nation, surrounded on all sides by wandering savages 
and poor barbarians, might no doubt acquire riches by the cultivation of 
its own lands, and by its own interior oommeree^ bnt not by foreign 
trade. It seems to have been in this manner that the ancient Egyptians 
and the modern Chinese acquire their great wealth. The ancient Egyptiansy 
it is said, neglected foreign commerce^ and the modem Chinese it is known 
hold it in the utmost contempt, and scarce deign to afford it the deoent 
protection of the laws* The modem maxima of foreign ODmmeroe,.!^ aiming 
at the impoverishment of all our neichbonrs, so far as they are capable ca 
produoing their intended effect, tend, to render that veiy commeroe insig^ 
nificant and contemptible." 

Dr. Smith also inquires into the operation of the Corn Laws in a 
similar maiiner, and shows that the abolition of these laws must be 
adrantageous to the country. On this part of the subjeet, how- 
ever, I confine myself to a quotation from a supplemental note by 
Mr. McCullooh, the editor of the edition of Dr. Smith's work. f^m 
wluch I have quoted. He says : -— 

*'But the inerease of prices is not the worst ccnsequenoe of restricting' 
the importation of com. The fluctuations it oocanons are still more* 
injurious than their enhancement. Now that the freedom of the corn-trade 
is established, our prices can hardly ever diffisir more than IO9. or 12«. a 
quarter from the prices of com of equal quality in the surrounding 
countries'; for the expense of conveying a quarter of wheat from the 
United States, Dantcig, Hamburgh, &o, to lyondon, does noi exeeed that 
amount. And when prices in one country are governed by the average 
prices of the snrrouncUng countries, they must necessarily approach mnoh' 
more nearly to a common level than under the restrictive svstem. The 
lar|;er the surface from which a country draws it supplies of food, the less 
likely is it to be injuriously affected by variations of harvests, llie 
weather that is unfavourable to the crops raised in- a particular district ia 
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mo«t oommonly favoarable to ihoM niaed in diitricto htTing a dxMonnk 
BoU or climate. A lailure of the crops throughout an eztcKUUTe kingdom 
IB acalamitv of rare occurrence; and there is no instance of a simultaneous 
fsiliue of the crops throughout the commercial world. It is obserred hj 
Gibbon, that * those kmines which so frequentl/ afflicted the infant 
republic were seldom or nerer experienced oy the eztensiye empire of 
ScHne. The accidental scarcity of anj single proTince was immediately 
reliered by the plenty of its more fortunate neighbour.' Hollandf during 
the days of her greatest prosperity, was chiefly ted on imported oomi and 
prices in Amsterdam were comparatirely modemte, and fluctuated less 
than in any other market of Europe. The eiperience, in a word, of all 
ages and nations proves that freedom is the best antidote to those sudden 
fluctuations in the price of com that are so exceedingly ruinous to all classes 
of the community, and most of all to the farmer. 

''But while the freedom of commerce is productiTo of plenty, cheapness, 
and what, perhaps, is of atill more importance, steadiness of price, mono- 
poly is 'the parent of scarcity, of dearness, and, abore all, of uncertainty.* 
yfhea a rich and highly populoua country like England excludes foreign 
produoe from her markets, the necessity under which she is placed of 
resorting to inferior soils for supplies of food, raises her aTcmge prices 
abore t^ose of the surrounding countries. Hence, when an unusually 
lozuiiant crop occurs, no portion of the surplus produce can be exported 
until the home prices have fallen much below their common leveL The 
real object of the corn-law of 1815, which prerented the entry of 
foreign wheat for consumption until the home price reached 80s., was to 
leep the price steadily up to that level. But the slightest acquaintance 
with the principles of economical science would have taught the framers 
of that law that it could not effect the object in view. To maintain prioea 
in any particular country at a forced elevation, it is necessary, not only 
that foreign com should, under certain circumstances, be excluded, but that 
its markets should never be overloaded with corn of its own growth. For 
it is clear, according to the principle now explained, that if the supply 
ihould, in ordinary years, be sufficient to support the population, it must, 
in an unusually productive year,* be more than sufficient for that pur- 
pose ; and it is equally clear that, in the event of such a case occurring, its 
merchants could not export any portion of its surplus produce until prices 
had fidlen below the level of the surrounding csuntries. Now this was 
the precise situation of this country at the return of peace in 1816. Agri- 
culture had been so far extended previously to the opening of the ports of 
Holland in 1814, as to furnish a nearly adequate sup^y for our con* 
Bumption. And such being the case, it was obvious that the first luxuriant 
erop would sink prices ; and that the market could not be relieved by exporta- 
tion until they had sunk about 50 per cent, under what was then reckoned 
the lowest growing price!" 

On the soundness of the policy favouring treaties of commerce 
between nations, I may have again to treat ; but it mav' be ad- 
risable while on the theory of the matter to give the K>llowing 
quotation from Vattel, who says, — 

'* All men ought to find on earth the things they stand in need of. In 
the primitive state of communion they took them wherever they happened 
to meet with them, if another had not before appropriated them to his own 

1870. D 
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use. The intrpduction of dominion and property could not deprive men of 
80 esiential a neht, and consequently it cannot take place witnout leaTingr 
them, in genenu, some means of procuring what is useful or aeoeesarj to 
them. Tliat mean is commerce; by it every man may still supply his 
wants. Things being now become property, there are no means of ob- 
taining them without the owner's consent ; nor are thej usually to be had 
for nothing; but may be boueht or exchanged for other, things of equal 
value. Men are therefore under an obligation to carry on that oommMoe 
with each other, if they wish not to deviate from the views of nature \ amA 
this ohUjifation extendi also to whole natione or Hates, It is seldom that 
nature is seen in one place to produce everything necessary for the use of 
man ; one country abounds in com, another in pastures and cattle, a thM^ 
in timber and metals, &o. If all these countries trade together, as is agree* 
able to human nature, none of them will be without such things as are use- 
ful and necessary ; and the views of Nature, our common mother, will be 
fulfilled. Further, one country is fitter for some kind of products than 
another, as, for instance, fitter for the vine than for tillage. If trade and 
barter take place, every nation, on the certainty of proouringwhat it wants^ 
will employ its land and industry in the most advanti^eous manner, and 
mankind in general prove gainers by it. Such are the foundations of the 
general obligation inouml^t on nations reciprooally to cultivate oom* 
meroe.** 

The following c^notation from the speech of William Pitt, whexx 
he introduced his Treaty of Commerce with France in 1786, 
disposes with great ability of many of the foolish objections with 
which the present Treal^ with France was and is assailed. He 
said,— • 

" France was, by the peculiar dispensation of Providence, gift^ P^r* 
haps more than any other country upon earth, with what made liie desirable^; 
in point of soil, climate, and natural productions. It had the most fertile 
vineyards and the richest harvests. The greatest luxuries of life were pro- 
duced in it with little cost, and with moderate labour. Sritain was not 
thus blessed by nature ; but, on the other hand, it possessed, through the 
happy freedom of its constitution, and the equal security of its laws, aa 
energy in its enterprise, and a stabihty in its exertions, which had gradu- 
ally raised it to a high state of commercial grandeur ; and not being so 
bountifully gifted by heaven, it had recourse to labour and art, by which it 
had acquired the ability of supplying its neighbours with all the artificial 
embellishments of life, in exchange for their natural luxuries. Thus standing 
with regard to each other, a friendly connection seemed to be pointed out 
between them, instead of that state of unalterable enmity which was fidse^ 
said to be their true political feelings towards one another." 

Haying triumphantly refuted the commercial arguments against 
the treaty, Mr. Pitt inquired, in answer to an argument inculcating 
constant jealousy of France, " whether, in using the word jealousy, 
it was meant to recommend to this country such a species of jea- 
lousy as should be either mad or blind ; such a species of jealousy 
as should induce her either madly to throw away what waste make 
her happy, or blindly grasp at what must end in her ruin. Was 
the necessity of a personal animosity with France so evid^it and 
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ptreaBing tbAt for it we were to saerifice ererj oommeroial adTaiitage* 
m» might expect from a friendly intercourse with that oowntrjrP at 
was a pacific eonneeiion between the two kinKdoma ao higbly 
offeaaiYe thateTen an extenaion of oommeroe could not ooHnterj^aia* 
it ? The quarpek between France and Britam had too long con* 
tmned to harttss not onlj those two great nations themselres, but 
had frequently embroiled the peace of £nrope,-^nay, they had dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the most remote parts of the world. They 
had, by their past conduct, acted as if they were intended for the 
destruction of each ether ; but he hoped the time was now coma 
when they would justify the order of the unirerse, and show that 
ihej were better calculated for the more amiable purposes ol 
friendly intercourse and mutual bencYolence." " Considering the 
treaty, he continued, *' in a political point of yiew, he should not 
hesitate to contend against the too frequently adyanced dootrino 
that France was, and must be, the unalterable enemy of Britain. 
To suppose that any nation was unalterably the enemy of anoth^ 
was weak and childish. It had neither its foundation in the ex« 
^nence of nations nor in the history of man. It was a libel on the 
constitution of political societieSi ana supposed diabolical malice in 
the original frame of man." 

That the principles here adyocated were appreciated by oar 
meiobanta in the early part of this century is eyident from the 
petitions of the merchants of London presented to the Heuse of 
Ckaamona on 8th of May, 1820. Petitions to the same effe^ were 
also {Hfesented £rom all the great trading and manuftu^turing 
towns. Thaet from the merchants of London was drawn up by 
Thomas Toole, Ssq.> the eminent author of a woriE on " Prices. * 
iTenture to quote a paragraph or two from this petition :— ^ 

**That the prerailing prejudices in favonr of the protective or restriotiTS 

ijBtem may be traced to the erroneoua supposition that every importation 

01 foreign commodities occa'sions a diminution or diBcouragement of our 

own productions to the same extent ; whereas it may be oleany shown that| 

although the particular description of produce which could not stand 

against unrestrained foreign competition would be discouraged, yet^ as no 

importation could be continued for any length of time without a corre« 

■ponding exportation, direct or indirect, there would be an encouragement, 

i for the purpose of that exportation, of some other production to which our 

f utnation might be better suited ; thus affording at least an equal, and pro- 

Iwbly a greater, and certainly a more beneficial employment to our own 

I tepital and labour. 

I ** That of the numerous protectire and prohibitory duties ofourcom^ 

mercial code, it may be proved that while all operate cu a verff heavy tax en 
^^ communUy <U tar^e^ very few are of amy ultimate benefit to the clauei ta 
^^ favour they were oriyinally inetUuted^ none to the extent of the lo$9 
o^cationed by them to other elaetes, 

"That among the other evils of the restrictive or protective system, not 
^ least Is that the artificial protection of one branch of industry, or 
loorca of production, against foreign competition, is set up as a ground 
ofQlaiia by other branches for similar protection ; so that if the reasoning 
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upon which theie rettriotiTe or prohibitory regulations are founded -were 
followed out oonaiatontly, it would not stop short of excluding ua from all 
toaign commerce whatsoever. And the same train of argument which, 
with oorreaponding prohibitions and protectt? e duties, should exclude ua 
torn foreign trade, mifl;ht be brought forward to justify the re-enacimeni of 
r$9trioiiont upon ih9 inierehattge of produetiona (unconnected with public 
terenue) among the kingdoms eompoting ihe Union, or among ike eountrieM 
qfike same kingdom,** 

ConiiDg to a more recent bat no less eminent author, I novr 
ffire a few quotations from the work of Mr. John Stuart Mill, on 
tne '* Principles of Political Economy," setting out with an extract 
from what he says as to the Corn-Laws :— 

" One of the commonest oases of discriminating duties is that of a tax on 
the importation of a commodity capable of being produced at home, un- 
accompanied by an e<}uivalent tax on the home production. A commoditj 
If never permanently imported unless it can be obtained from abroad at a 
•mailer cost of labour and capital on the whole than is necessary for pro- 
ducing it here. If therefore, by a duty on the importation, it is rendered 
cheaper to produce the article than to import it, an extra quantity of labour 
and capital is expended without any extra result. The labour is useless, 
and the capital is spent in paying people for laboriously doing nothing. 
All custom duties which operate as an encouragement to the home pro- 
duction of the taxed article are thus an eminently wasteful mode of raising 
a revenue. 

'* This character belongs in a pecuh'ar degree to custom duties on the 
produce of land, unless couuterrailed by excise duties on the home prodno* 
lion. Such taxes bring less into the public treasury, compared with what 
they take from the consumers, than any other imposts to which civilized 
nations are usually subject. If the wheat produced in a country is twenty 
millions of quarters, and the consumption twenty-one millions, a million 
being annually imported ; and if on this million a duty is laid which raises 
the price ten shilh'ngs per quarter, the price which is raised is not that of 
the million only, but of the whole twenty -one millions. Taking the most 
fSiTOurable but extremely improbable supposition that the importation is 
not at all checked, nor the home production enlarged, the State gains a re- 
Tenue of only half a million, while the consumers are taxed ten millions 
and a half, the ten millions being a contribution to the home growers, 
who are forced by competition to resign it all to the landlords. The con- 
sumer thus pays to the owners of land an additional tax, equal to twenty times 
that which he pays to the State. Let us now suppose that the tax really 
checks importation. Suppose importation stopped altogether in ordinary 
years ; it being found that the million of quarters can be obtained by a more 
elaborate caltivation, or by breaking up inferior land at a less advance than 
ten shillings upon the price — say, for instance, five shillings a quarter. 
The revenue now obtains nothing, except from the extraordinary imports 
which may happen to take place in a season of scarcity. But the con- 
eumers pay every year a tax of five shillings on the whole twenty-one millions 
of quartern, amounting to five and a quarter millions sterling. Of this the 
odd £250,000 goes to compensate the growers of the last million of quar- 
ters for the labour and capital wasted under the compulsion of the law. The 
iremaiuing five millions go to enrich the landlord as before. 
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"Such 18 the operation of what are teohnicaUy termed com-Uvrs, whea 
first laid on ; and such continues to be their operation^ lo long as thcj have 
anj effect at all in raising the price of corn. . . . 

*|The repeal of corn-laws tends to lower rents, but it unchains a force 
which, in a progreaaiTe state of capital and population, rettores and erea 
increases the former amount. There is every reason to expect that, under 
the Tirtuallj free importation of agricultural produce, at last extorted firooi 
the ruling powers of this country, the price of food, if population goes on 
increesing, will gradually, but steadily, rise, though this effect may, for » 
tune, be postponed by the strong current which, in this country, has set in 
(snd the impulse is extending itself to other countries) towards the im- 
prorement of agricultural science, and its increased application to practice.** 

Oa the subject of taxes on commodities generally, Mr. Mill 
says :— 

"There is one more point, relating to the operation of taxes on oommo* 
dities conveyed from one country to another, which requires notice ; the 
influence which they exert on international exchanges. Sxery tax on • 
commodity tends to raise its price, and consequently to lessen the demand 
for it in the market in which it is sold • • 

"Taxes on foreign trade are of two kinds— taxes on imports and on ex* 
ports. On the first aspect of the matter it would seem that both these 
taxes are paid by the consumers of the commodity ; that taxes on exports 
consequently fall entirely on foreigners, taxes on imports entirely on the 
home consumer. The true state of the case, howcTer, is much more com* 
plicated." 

I dare not, for fear of intruding on space, qnote the examples 
by which Mr". Mill illustrates the subject, but anjr reader will find 
them by referring to page 513 of the reople's Edition of the work 
named ; yiz., " The Principles of Political Economy." 

On the subject of taxing imports, I must crave the reader's 
indulgence for the introduction of the following extract from 
the pame excellent work:— 

^ Those are, therefore, in the right who maintain that taxes on imports 
tte partly paid by foreigners ; but they are mistaken when they say that it 
u by the foreign producer. It is not on the person from whom we buy, 
hat on all those who buy from us, that a portion of our custom duties spon- 
taneously falls. It is the foreign consumer of our exported commodities 
^ho is obliged to pay a higher price for them, because we maintain revenue 
duties on foreign goods. 

** There are but two cases in which duties on commodities can in any 
degree or in any manner fall on the producer. One is, when the article is 
Ktrict monopoly, and at a scarcity price. The price in this case being only 
limited by the desires of the buyer; the sum obtained for the restricted 
'Qpply being the utmost which the buyers would give rather than go 
^nthout it ; if the Treasury intercepts a part of tliis the price cannot oe 
further raised to compensate for the tax, and it must be paid for from the 
>BQDOpoly profits. A tax on rare and high-priced wines will fall wholly on 
^ growers, or rather on the owners of the yineyards. The second case in 
^fmi the producer sometimes bears a portion of the tax, is more impor* 
^t ! tiiie ease of duties on the produce of land or of mines. These might 
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be 00 high BB to dimmish materially the demand for the produce, and corn- 
el the ahandonment of some of the inferior qualities of land or mines. 
Bapposing this to he the effect, the consumers, hoth in the country itself 
and in those which dealt frith if, would obtain the produce at smaller cost ; 
and a part only, instead of the whole, of the duty would fall on the pur- 
chaser, who would be indemnified chiefly at the expense of the landowners 
or mine-owners in the producing countiy. 

** Duties on importation may, then, be dirided into two classes : those 
>irhioh have the effect of encouraging some particular branch of domestic 
industry, and those which liaye not. The former are purely mischievous, 
hoth to the country imposing them and to those with whom it trades, 
^ley prevent a saving of labour and capital, which, if permitted to be made^ 
would be divided, in Bome proportion or other, between the importing 
country and the countries which buy what that country does, or mighty ex- 
port. 

* ** The other class of duties are those which do not encourage one mode 
'of procuring an article at the expense of another, but allow interchange to 
take place, just as if the duty did not exist, and to produce the saving of 
labour which constitutes the motive to international as to all other com- 
merce. Of this kind are duties on the importation of any commodity 
which could not, by any possibility, be produced at home ; and duties not 
'sufficiently high to counterbalance the difference of expense between the 
production of the article at home and its importation. Of the money 
*which is brought into the Treasury of any country by taxes, of this last 
description, a part only is paid by the people of that country ; the remainder 
by the foreign consumers of their goods. 

'* Kevertheless, this latter kind of taxes are, in principle, as ineli^ble as 
the former, though not precisely on the same ground." . • . 

On the subject of " Protection," Mr. Mill wisely says : — 

" Of these false theories, the most notable ia the doctrine of protectioB to 
native industry ; a phrase meaning the prohibition, or the disoouxagement 
by heavy duties, of such foreign commodities as are capable of being pro^ 
duced at home. If the theory involved in this system had been correct, the 
practical conclusions grounded on it would not have been unreasonable. The 
theory was, that to buy things produced at home was a national benefit, 
end the introduction of foreign commodities generally a national loss. It 
being at the same time evident that the interest of the consumer is to buy 
foreign commodities in preference to domestic whenever they are either 
cheaper or better, the interest of the consumer appeared in tfa^ respeot to 
be contrary to the public interest ; he was certain, if left to his own in- 
elinations, to do what, according to the theory, was injurious to the public. 

*' It wa9 shown, however, in our analysis of the efllbcts of international 
trade, as it had been often shown by former writers, that the importatioii 
of foreign commodities, in the common course of traffic, never takes plaoe 
ei^cept when it is, eeonomically speaking, a national good, by causing the 
same amount of commodities to be obtained at a smaller cost oiP labour and 
capital to the country. To prohibit, therefore, this importation, or impose 
duties which prevent it, is to render the labour and capital of the country 
less efficient in production than they would otherwise be ; and compel a waele 
of the difference between the labour and capitalnecessavy forthe home predvo* 
tioa of the commodity, and that whioh is required for produdDg the thiflgs 
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with which it can be pnrchaaed from abroad. The amount of national lota 

thiu occaaioned ia sneaaaTed by the ezoeas of the price at which the oommoditj 

18 produced, over that at which it could be imported. In the oaae of manu- 

iaetured goode^ tl&e whole di^foienoe between the two prioea is abaorbed in 

indemmfying the produoera for waate of labour or of the oapital which 

aopporta thai labour. Thoae who are aupposed to be benefited, natnely the 

iMkera of the protected artidea (unleaa they form an exoluaire company, 

•nd haTe a monoploy againit their own countrymen aa well aa againat 

fiwvignera), do not obtain higher profita than ouier people. All ii aheer 

loBa to the country aa well aa to the conaumer. When the protected article 

is a product <^ apiculture— the waste of labour not being incurred on the 

whole produce^ but only on what may be called the laat instalment of it— 

the extra price ia only in part an indemnity for waate, the remainder being 

a tax paid to the landlorda. 

• •••••• 

'*In oountries in which the ayatem of protection ia decliningi but not 
yet wholly giTem np, au<^ aa the United States, a doctrine has come into 
notice whicm is a sort of compromise between free trade and restriction, 
tkamely, that protection for protection'a aake ia improper, but that there ia 
nothing objectionable in haying aa much protection as mar incidentally VB- 
Bolt from a tariff framed aolely for rerenue. Eren in England, regret ia 
Bometimes ezpieaaed that a ' moderate fixed duty ' was not preaerred on 
oom, on account of the rerenue it would yield. Independently, howeyer, 
of the eeneral impolicy of taxes on the neceesari^a of life, this doctrine oyer- 
looks the fact that reyenue is receiyed only on the quantity imported, but 
&at the tax ia paid on the entire quantity cousuddumL To make the public 
pey ranoli that the Trsaanry may reoeiye a little ia not an eligible mode of 
obtaining a reyenue. In the oaae of manufactured articles the dootruie in- 
Tolyea a palpable inoonaiatency. The object of the duty, as a means of re- 
venue, ia inconsistent with its affording, eyen incidentally, any protection. 
It can only operate aa protection in so far as it preyents importation; and 
to whateyer degree it preyents importation it affords no reyenue." 

A, writer on the Bubject in " Cbambers' Encyclopedia,*' truly 
layB of Free Trade, that :— 

*'Prom its simpliaity, it aftbrds to thoae who expect to make ]poliUoAl 
economy an exact science, the liope that they haye obtahied at least one 
axiom. But it has, in i^ality, been established as the result of a double 
experience, the one being the failure of all deyiationa from it, the other the 
paetical auccess of the principle during the short period in which it haa 
been permitted to regulate the oommerce of this country. 

**The many attempts made by Goyemments to regulate tuade fbr the 
pnrjKMC of benefiting the communities oter which they ruled, may be diti- 
ded into two great dMses : the one prohibited the exportation of oomtno- 
ditiea, the other encouraged exportation, and prohibited or diacouragfed 
importation. The former waa the old rule in this and hi other countries. It 
waa supposed that the wealth of the country depended on ita retaining 
within itaelf certain pYodoctions of natiye erowth or industry, and their 
lemoyal out of the oomitry waa prohibited or restrained. TTntil a late 
period, the esportataon of xnachinery waa prohibited ; but thia waa an ex- 
ceptional remnant of the old principle which had yielded to its conyerae i" 
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%X>h <i ««A SMJiktained that exportation is the Bource of wealth, and im* 
^v';U(ii>u ui » wasting of a nation's substance. On this theory the great 
tK^t^ oi Sritish commercial Hnd financial legislation, which received its 
Uv^th-b)QW in 1846, was founded. By it a commercial community was 
Uwu U^en^ to an isolated human being possessed of a certain fund, which 
h«» muait of course, spend, so as to become so much the poorer, if he buys 
opiAiuodities, which, to him, is equiyalent to a nation's importing them. 
Xhe notion was founded on the analogy of the miser, who will, of cour9e, 
inorease bis store by restricting his purchases. Oommunitiee, however, 
are not in the position of tlie miser, possessing separate capital, which he 
can protect and increase j they rather resemj>le the merchant who buys and 
aelK making a profit on what passes through his hands. Whatever com* 
muuitiea import they pay for by exports. This can be shown by analysis 
in anv class of a nation's transactions. If we pay for the goods we import 
by bills of exehanffe, • these bills represent goods exported, .otherwise they 
would not be paid. If we pay for goods in bullion it is the same thing ; 
gold does not erow in this country, and cTCry sovereign we send abroad 
10 pav for ffoods has been got as the price of goods exported, luiless it have 
been brought by any of our own people from the gold districts, and then 
it ii virtually a produce of British Industry. It is, in fact, a sort of 
dvnamic law that importation causes exportation, just as a vacuum in 
pJiyiios is filled up by air, or tlie other nearest fluid. 

**The progress made by this country since 1816 has afforded a wonderful 
experimental illustration of this truth, since the exports have been tripled. 
They were, in round numbers, forty, and are now, 120 millions." 

Eeverting to another branch of the subject, I venture to quote 
the following passage from a writer on the Corn-Laws in the saoie 
raluable work i — 

*' The results of t))0 repeal are well known. Every evil prognostication 
has been falsified. Poor lands are as much cultivated as ever, and even 
more so. Thora has been no stoppage of imports by war or otherwise, nor 
are there likely to be. Manufacturers and shopkeepers have thriven better 
than previous to the repeal. Instead of falling, the rent of lands of all 
kinds has risen, and tenants and proprietors are alike satisfied. The work- 
ing classes are better instead of worse employed. In place of disorder there 
is general contentment. The liberation of the trade in com has not, how- 
ever, lowered the price of bread to the extent that some persons anticipated. 
This is accounted for as follows : an increased demand in consequence of 
the population increasing in numbers, and also improving in means and 
taste} the cost of freight and other charges virtually protect the home- 
grower to the extent of several shillings a quarter ; and a small duty of one 
shilling per quarter is still exigible, in order to pay the cost of registering 
imports.* To these causes might be added the misdirection of capital from 
agriculture to manufactures in the United States, by which the export of 
bread stuff's from that country has never been fully developed. Tlie sub- 
stantial benefits arising from the repeal of the Corn-Law consist in the 
stimulus given to trade, the removal of apprehensions as to the efflscts of 
insufficient harvests, along with a certain modification and less fluctuation 
in price. No longer a gambling kind of trade, involving large capital, com 

* This small impost has, however, now been removed in the Budget of 
18e9-70. 
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dealing has subrided into an ordinary branch of oommerre, which it portiied 
bj a liu^Iy augmented number of merchants." 

HaTing thm proved by qaotations from reliable authoritres the 
wisdom of the principles now advocated, I proceed to show, from 
the experience of facts, that the result of the adoption and exercise 
of those principles proves practically that they are just and wise. 

It is an indubitable and admitted fact, that since the adoption of 
the present financial system in 1846, the commerce of the country 
has mcreased to an unprecedented extent. 

But the Protectionists of the present day say that this is not 
attributable to Free Trade, but to railways, colonies, and increase 
of population. Passing by the fact that the increase of trade has 
necessitated the increase of railways, if we examine the matter wo 
shall find that, on 1st of January, 1867, there were in Great Britain 
and Ireland 13,854 miles of railway, while in France at the same 
date, notwithstanding that she has double the number of square 
miles possessed by England, and a population exceeding ours by 
9,000,000, there were only 8,200 miles of railway. 

As to the Colonies the figures are quite as conclusive,— 

In 1846, the date of the remOTal of protectiye duties, we ) 
exported to the colonies (including India) British pro- > £17,891,542. 
dooe amounting to ... ... ... ... ) 

In 1867, in consequence of the free importation of goods, ) ^^g ,jqq q.q 
we exported to the same colonies ... ... ...)'* 

In the year 1846 we exported to foreign countries British pro- 
duce amounting to £40,394,334, while in the year 1867 we exported 
similar produce to the amount of £131,162,313, thus showing an 
bcrease of £90,767,979. 

But I DOW proceed to show the fallacy of the " addition to popu- 
lation" theory advanced by the Protectionists. 

Increase. 
In 1821 the census returns show a population of 21,193,458 

1841 „ „ 26,895,618 6,702,060 

1861 „ n 29,191,009 2,295,41)1 

19'ow let us see what was the state of our exports at those 
periods : — 

InoreMe. 
In 1821 exports of British produce £36,659,630 

1841 „ £51,634,623 £14,974,993 

1861 „ £125,162,814 £73,468,191 

Thus the exports per head amoitnted to 34s. in 1821 ; in 1841, 
although the population had increased by nearly 6,000,000, they 
only amounted to 38s., while in 1861, notwithstanding that there 
haa only been an increase to the population of less than 2,300,000, 
the exports had increased to £4 5s. per head. 

Another fallacy advanced by the Protectionists is, that the in- 
crease of commerce (which they cannot deny) is principally owing 
to the gold diacoreriea in California and Austnuia. But we tes^ 
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thin, luul w« fiutl iKal <iiifui|t tli» tfft ycna aiding 1867, the Kvenffe 
uuLHui, s>( i^olvi buliu a frvsn AwferaKm was £6,378,869, and from tlte 
lUuua Sutwt £^.555^^5^ in aU n:2.363,155. In 1868 the total 
iui^Kvrt of bu'lum frv>m Wih souTees was £13,567,227 ; in 1867 Lt 
\>iia wibr l*K\55J7vS?2, or r early tt.COO.000 less; but in the year 
isaS, i^hen the import of jyfci was at its highest, we exported 
Bi kti«h produce to the ralue of £116»608,756 ; while in 1867, when 
tho import of gv>ld was st its /iMc««I> we exported British produce to 
ih^ value of £)a\961.923, an increase of £64,333,167, notwith- 
standing a decreased import of that which the Protectionists say 
<^u«es the increase of commerce. The total increase of the exports 
of Hritiah produce from 1S46 to 1867 amoonts to £123,000,000, and 
it is tlu» efearlT proved that this increaae cannot be assigned to the 
oaua^ to which the Protectionists wonld fain attribute it, but is 
Hvxlfly attributable to the sound policy of free imports. 

h\ l^lt Sir Hobert Peel commenced the remission of protec- 
tive duties, or, as they may be more properly termed, obstructions 
to (H>mmerce, and from that date until 1844 his remissions amounted 
to |;i.807>597. In consequence the exports from Great Britain rose 
IVom, iu 1841, £51,545.116 to. in 1841, £58,534,705. 

In 1845 the tariff was reTised, in 1846 the Com Laws were re- 
plied, in subsequent years other dntiea were removed, and the 
protective duties on sugar gradually reduced with a view to their 
ultimate removal. The total remissions from 1846 to 1852 amounted 
to £8,633,216, while the exports in the latter year amounted to the 
•um of £78.076,854, or an merease of nearly £^,000,000 upon the 
amount of the exports in 1844. 

In 1863 the tariff was again revised under Mr. Gladstone, who 
repealed 123 duties and reduced 133, the consequMioe of whieh was 
that in the year 1853 the exports rose to the amount of £88,933,78l| 
or an increase of nearly £20,000,000 upon the preceding ^ear. 

d?he occurrence of the Kussian War necessitated the imposition 
of war duties, and our exports fell in consequence to the sum of 
£95,688,086. But when those duties were reduced in 1856-7 to the 
extent of £3,831,965, exports immediately rose, amounting in 1857 
to £122,066,107, and in 1859 to £190,411,529. 

In 1860 another revision of the tariff took place, and the French 
treaty was made. Between 1860 and 1865 duties were remitted 
amounting to £9,471,420, and our exports in the latter year 
amounted to £165,835,725. 

Another and an equally fallacious objeotion raised by Protec- 
tionists is, that, by the present financial system, we have aUowed ou 
trade to pasa into other hands. 

To this there is one conclusive answer, viz., that in the year 1867 
our exfioris were 250 per cent, greater than they were in 1841, when 
protection was in full swing. 

It is farther alleged that ** since protection to British shippiDg 
has been abandonea, a large number of foreign vessels have been 
employed to bring to England the articles purchased absoad." 
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Now the Navigation Lawd, by whicU this] protection was given, 
were repealed in 1849, in which year the tonnage of vessela entered 
and cleared in the United Kingdom with cargoes only from and to 
foreign coontries and British possessions was as under: — 

TonB. Tom. Tou. 

Entered 1849, BritUh 4,390,875 + Foreign 1,680,894 = 6,071,269 

„ 1867, „ 9,856,814 + „ 8,984,634 = 18,841,448 
aeared 1849, „ 8,762,182 + „ 1,667,726 = 5,429,908 

„ 1867, „ 10,586,058 + „ 4,261,628 = 14,847,581 

The above figures show an increase of -British tonnage entered 
and cleared with cargoes in 1867 over 184f of 11,790,315, while the 
increase in foreign tonnage is only 4,897,537. 

The registered vessels (excluding the river steamers) belonging 
to the United Kingdom, employed in the home and foreign trade 
in 1849 and 1867 respectively, are as follows : — 



1849. 



1867. 





No. 


Tons. 


No. . 


Tons. 


In the home trade 


91,610 


719,815 


12,155 


993,767 


Partly home and partly foreign 










trade • • • • 


1,917 


287,490 


1,821 


260,047 


Forng^n trade • . • 


6,694 


2,089,037 


8,801 


4,249,894 


Total 


18,221 


8,096,342 


21,777 


5,493,708 



And in 1819 the total number of men employed (excluding 
masters) was 152,611, while in 1867 this num'>er had readied 
196,340. 

Comparing the results as to shipping during the periods of Pro- 
tection and Free Trade we find that — 

In 1S15 the regi«tered tonnage of the United Kingdom was 2,447,381 
„ 1841 (after 25 gears' striet protection) onlj . . 2,935,899 

„ 1848 (owing to a freer Trade) 3,400,809 

M 1867, registered tonnage of United Kingdom . . 5,753,973 

It is also alleged by Froteetionists that ship-builders, especially 
the buUders of sailing ships, are rained in consequence of Free 
Trade ; but I am happy to sav that by resorting to facts we shall 
eometo just the opposite conclusion, for in the following table we 
see that the ships built and registered in the United Kingdom were 
as foUowa : — 



siiUNa vsaaszA. 


HTRAM VXSSXLS. 

• - 


1845-1849 
1863—1867 


ITo. 

3,746 
4>,554 


Tons. 

564,067 
1,154,589 


No. 

427 
1,684 


Tons. 

70,852 
677,704 


Increase . 


809 


590,472 


1,267 


606,958 



The Protectionists fuitib^r allege tkat Free Tffkde haa been " ' 
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only flirawback to almost unlimited prosperity in England," and 
that "if we had compelled reciprocity, or continued on the old 
system of protecting British industry, our prosperity would have 
been sometning beyond all computation." 

To refute this assertion I will trouble the reader with a table 
extending from 1815 to 1842, during which period the strictest 
protection prevailed, showing its effects on British exports :— 





£ 




£ 




£ 


1815 


51,603,028 


1824 


38,896,300 


1833 


89.667,347 


1816 


41,657,873 


1825 


38,877,388 


1834 


41,649,191 


1817 


41,761,132 


1826 


31,536,723 


1835 


47,372,270 


1818 


46,603,249 


1827 


37,181,335 


1836 


53,368,571 


1819 


35,208,321 


1828 


36,812,756 


1837 


42,069,245 


1820 


86,424,652 


1829 


85,842,623 


1838 


60,060,970 


1821 


36,659,630 


1830 


38,271,597 


1839 


53,233,580 


1822 


36,968,964 


1831 


37,164,372 


1840 


51,406,430 


1823 


36,458,018 


1832 


36,450,594 


1841 
1842 


61,634,623 
47,381,023 



The kind of " prosperity beyond computation " which the Pro- 
tectionists promise can thus be seen from the fact that in a period 
of twenty-seven years, during which iheir principles were m full 
exercise, our trade, at the end of that period, was less by several 
millions than it was at the beginning. 

An increase of the revenue is a sure test of the prosperity of a 
people, and by applying this test we shall find that in 1841 tho 
total revenue from Customs and Excise was £38,118,222, of which 
£27,419,527 was paid on the following six articles, viz., tea, sugar, 
wine, tobacco, spirits, and malt; and that in 1867 the revenue from 
these sources was £42,855,319, of which the six articles named 
contributed £37,597,502. This increase of above ten millions arises 
from the increased consumption of the articles specified, and this 
increased consumption is the natural result of the increased pur- 
chasing power of the working classes. It should perhaps be 
remarked that the greatest increase is in tea and sugar. 

The Protectionists farther say that our exports consist prin- 
cipally o£raw material, but this is easily disproved by a reference 
to the statistical abstract of 1867, from which it will be seen Ihat 
the total value of exports of British produce and manufactures was 
in 1849 £63,596,025, and in 1867 £181,183,971. The items, which 
it would be tedious to introduce here, show that the increase has 
been in manufactures and not raw material. 

But besides exporting our own produce a large trade has sprung 
up by our exportmg foreign and colonial produce. The returns of 
this trade were first given in 1854, in which year we exported 
£18,636,366, but in 1867 our foreign and colonial exports amounted 
to £49.988,146. 

Another accusation against Free Trade is, that, in oonsequeoce of 
an alleged inundation of foreign manufactures, " British workmen 
and British manafactaves hare no employment." 
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In refdtation of this I qiiote the following analytis of imports 
oompiled from the statistical abstract issaedin 1868. The year 
1854 is the eftrliest date for which we can obtain the real yalue of 
imports : — 



1854 



1867 



Articles of food, drinlc, and tobacco 
%KW materials • • . • 
Chumo, oil-oake, and seeds • 

MaDufinetores • • . . 



£58,060,620 

68,768,479 

6,439,299 

4,658,184 



Total of fgkxunefn^ articles 
Uneniimerated aiiioles . 



. £187,921,582 
. 14,467,471 



£152,889,051 



£101,988,048 

119,888,798 

8.452,786 

16,678,769 



£246,408,851 

28,774,785 



£275,188,187 



Thus it will be seen that the manufactures we import do not 
amoont to 7 per cent, on our gross importations. But the proof of 
this matter may be carried still further by reference to an annual 
Trade aad Navigation Statement for 1867, which shows that the 
total of unenumerated articles above stated at £28,774,786 has been 
reduced by £8,547,288. 

The value of enumerated foreign manufactured articles imported 
in 1867 was £20,869,458, while the British manufactured articles 
exported during the same period was £45,317,070. It will therefore 
be seen that England exports of its own produce and manufactures 
£181,000,000, and its trade is now said to be bv importation about 
£20,000,000, or at most— taking one third of the unenumerated 
articles to be manufactures— £25,000,000, from other countries. 

Protectionists, by the mouth of the chairman of the '* Bevivers' " 
Association, say, " Close your ports to manufacturers who do not 
reciprocate, and you will have real Free Trade in one year." But, 
unfortunately for this theory, experience teaches exactly the reverse. 
Take for instance the silk trade. In 1818 the importation of 
foreign silks was prohibited. But did that benefit the English 
trade? IS'ot at all. So far from it indeed, that petitions in that 
year were presented to the House of Commons from Spitalfielda 
and Coventry, stating that the very existence of the trade was 
threatened by smuggling, and that wa^^es had consequently 
deiTeased from 30s. and 40a. per week to 10s. and lis. In 1824 
a protective duty of 30 per cent, was substituted for prohibition, 
but it m^t with no better success than absolute prohibition. It 
must be remembered that these statements are not mere guess 
work or hearsay, for the Custom returns of England and France 
show that during the seventeen years ending 18ii3, half the silka 
iised in England were smuggled. 

In 1859 we imported from France stuffs and ribbons, value 
£1,372,065, and in 1867 £6,175,297. The figures for 1859 do not, 
of course, include the value of silks imported by smuggling. We 
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we. able to arriye at those figures, we should no doubt be startled 
by finding that the total amount of the imports of 1859 much 
exceeded those of 1867, there being now no advantage in smuggling. 
Again, in 1859 we sent to France woollens, linens, cottons, and 
machinery to the value of £640,190 only, while in 1867 we sent 
them the same kind of goods to the value of £6,390,834. 

But suppose for a moment we were to go back to Protection, 
what would be the result ? '* The silk weavers would be relieved 
from French competition ; but, as they acknowledge inferiority by 
claiming protection, they would not sell an increased quantity of 
goods at all equid to those they would displace. What woula the 
operatives employed in producing the manufactures sent to Franoe 
my to sueh a prooeedinjg P The v would at once lose a considerable 
market, and find a diminished demand for their labour. The dis- 
placement in other trades would be greater, for the reasons already 
shown, than the increase in the silk manufacture, and the balance 
of the transaction would be a loss to the productive classes 
generally.** 

What then are the real reasons which cause depression in the 
Bilk trade P These will apnear from the following extracts from 
the ** ^Reports of Artisans selected hj a Committee appointed by the 
Council of the Society of Arts to visit the Paris Universal Exnibi- 
tion, 1867." One of these — Mr. L. S. Booth, of Coventry— says (the 
italics are mine), "For making good plain ribbon £!ngland has 
nothing to fear from the construction of the looms, or the ability of 

the workmen A hundred Jacquard looms, of moderate 

size, with five or six tiers of shuttles, brought into Coventry, would 
he one of the greatest boons that could happen to the city, llLere is 
more than ability to manage them. There are artistic skill, excel- 
lent dyers, steam power, gas, and every fscilitv at our doors to do 
a gooa trade in this direction. . . . , . llie ribbon the people 
ofCoventry have long made, and can make well, is not now required : 
other fabrics have sprung up, and it behoves the town to look tnio the 
matter, and adapt itself to the requirements of the age" Another of 
tiiese— Mr. Joseph Gutteridge, of Coventry — thus gives the result 
of his visits to the factories of St. Etienne and Basle : — " I felt con- 
vinced, from what I saw, that with improved machinery, and a better 
system of treatment of the raw material, we should be able to com- 
pete successfully with continental manufacturers." 

Our protective financiers also quote the trade with Belgium, as 
an instance of the evil effects of Free Trade, for, say tiiey, "We sends 
for instance, iron to Belgium, and they send us in return locomotive 
machines, made in that country, at a cheaper rate than they can be 
manufactured in England!'* 

But how stand the facts P In 1867 we imported from Belgium 
wrought and manufactured iron to the value of £111,775, and ex- 

S>rted to Belgium the same kind of goods of the value of £124,446. 
uring the same year we exported to Belgium steam engines of the 
value of £26,007, and other machinery £150,949, making in all a 
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totsl export of iron and steel mannfac tares to that oountrj to the 
Tslue of £301,412. 

Similar instanceB might be adduced as to other articles and other 
ooon tries. 

I think X eannot do better than, in oonolusion, to quote the fol- 
lowing passage from a pamphlet on the subject by Mr. John Noble, 
to whom I am indebted for the greater portion of the figures quoted 
abore: — 

"A complete inrestigation oi the facts of the case shows that the present 
depression of trade has not been caused bj the policy of Free Trade. The 
re-imposition of duties on foreign manufactures, and the re-enactment of 
hostiiB tariffs would be xu> mitigation of the existing distress, which will 
he most easily removed by the abolition of restrictions upon trade, and not 
by a renewal of the principle of protection. If those who are now clamour- 
ing for a reyival of protective duties, in order, as they allege, to seoure per- 
fect freedom of trade, will direct their energies towards the opening of 
fresh markets by the removal of duties levied upon imports at British 
poitB, to the securmg of free trade between €beat Britain and her oolonies, 
to the reductioD of the burden of taxation now imposed upen ua by reaa<m 
of our heavy national expenditure^ and to the spread of education through- 
out the Urnted SjngdoB, they wUl do far more to promote a revival of 
trade amd employment, and to seoure that reciprocity which they profess 
to dssaie, than by the advocacy of a system of commercial legislation which 
the eaperienoe of the last half century emphatically condemns.*' 

irBQATiyX ABTICLE. — T. 

**JRMkf«M, a Vreneh word ioeorporated with our language, means the 
ait of managing money matters ; the pef8<m who professes this, art being 
esUed a JltMHarisr. Finance in the plural is often used for money itself 
but still with a reference to the purpose to which it is to be applied .... 
We use it in this country rather in a political and economic sense than 
effioially .... There is a special connection between finance and taxa- 
tion, which has become closer and stronger since the progress of political 
economy has shown that the taxes which are the most productive, and 
even the most easily collected, are not always the best, looking at the gain 
or loss of a natioua in the long run." — Chambers* " EncyclopiBdia** 

This question carers a yast field of inquiry, to go into it fully it 
would be neces8ai7 to touch upon many distinct subjects and to 
examine a multitudfe of details. Probably no two writers upon this 
tnbjeet will be in eomj^ete harmony with each other, for doubtless 
some who may contribute papers on the afirmatiye will apnroye of 
measures that are eondemned eyen by others who take toe same 
Bile in the debate, whilst some who maintain the negative of this 
question wiH probably condemn measures approyed by other ne^a- 
tire writers. This diversity of opinion in tne ranks of the allied 
ftrces on either side will arise irom various causes, suoh as the 
multiplicity of principles at stake in the discussion of ^^ 
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question ; the alternate Bnccesses of opposii^ parties in the 8tate» 
inducing le^lation from different points of Tiew ; the hot of these 
subjects being so little studied, and so little understood by the 
people at large, Ac. Probablj no oontributor to this debate will 
oe so rash as to assert, on the one hand, that no part of the financial 
policy of this century has been just and wise, or, on the other hand, 
that every part of it has been so. We beliere that just and wise 
measures hare been passed in connection with our financial policy 
durinff the present century, ncTertheless we must maintain that, as 
a whole, the financial policy of the nineteenth century has not been 
wise and just. In supporting our tiew of this question we shall 
not pretend to enter into every detail, but will chiefly confine our- 
selves to three fundamental points, viz., 1. The Bestrietion of the 
Currency to that which has an Intrinsic Yalue ; 2. The System of 
Banking determined by Legal Enactments ; 3. The Preponderance 
of Indirect over Direct Taxation. 

1. I%e Bestrietion of the Currency to that wilicA hoe an Intrinno 
Value, — ^We do not advocate a currenc]^ wholly symbolical, because 
that would not be suitable for our foreign trade ; but we do adro- 
cate a mixed currency, part symbolical and part bearing an intrinsic 
yalue. At present the Bank of England is permitted to issue 
£14,000,000 on securities, but for all notes issued beyond that sum 
it must retain in its coffers a sufficient amount of ouUion to giye 
gold in exchange for those notes when presented for that purpose. 
Thus, with the exception of the £14,000,000 issued by the Bank of 
England, on the security of its own property, and about £8,000,000 
which the country banks may issue, upon the security of their own 
property, all the other paper-money in circulation is issued on the 
security of specie, thererore it is the representative of money having 
an intrinsic yalue, and, consequently, in reality, has itself an in- 
trinsic value. The extent of our currency, therefore, depends upon 
the' amount of gold we possess, and however much the mineral 
wealth of the country, the produce of its manufacturing industry, 
and the value of its stock-in-trade may increase, yet if -the amount 
of gold in its possession decreases the amount of its currency must 
also decrease, to the serious derangement of its internal trade. 
However much an extended currency may be reauired, it cannot 
be had without an increase in the amonnt of gold, and it is when 
the amount of gold is limited that an extended currency is most 
needed. Paper-money is issued to represent gold in the coffers of 
the Bank, why could not paper-money be issued representative of 
other kinds of property P It is not within our province to elaborate 
a scheme for issuing a symbolical currency, out merely to show 
that such a currency could be safely issued, and that it is not just 
or wise to withhold it. Under the present system it might so 
happen that a man who was really ricn might not be able to make 
use of his riches. He might have sunk all his moneyed wealth in 
land, houses, stock-in-trade, &c., and though his credit might be 
good, circumstances might have at the same time drained tfa^ gold 
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out of th^oouatry ; so that bankers, haying issaed paper-money to 
the fall extent of their stock of bullion, ana haying no large reserve 
of notes, might be quite unable to advance him a loan for the carry- 
iog on of business, &o. We know that this is supposing an extreme 
case, but such a case might occur, and a large amount of distress 
vould' be produced before such an extreme were reached. Surely 
such a state of things is neither wise nor lust. It should be the 
urn of our legislators to enable a man to make the best possible use 
of his property, whatever the nature of that property may be. 
Wby could not our banks be authorised to issue notes in exchange 
for valuable securities deposited with them, to an amount rather 
less than the Tnmimnm value of the property secured to them, those 
notes to be made legal tender, and the securities deposited with the 
banker to be redeemed on the payment of an amount somewhat in 
excess of that originally given m exchange for those securities P 
This would create a symbdical currency just as it was needed, and 
moh an arrangement would have saved many an honest man from 
run. By the Bank Bestriction Act of 1797 the Bank of England 
WIS authorized to issue a large amount of paper money ; this paper 
money was made legal tender, and the Bank was not compelled to 
give gold in exchange for its notes. Thus a symbolical currency, 
which had no intrinsic value, was issued, and it was this symbolical 
currency which enabled Pitt to carry on the war with JTapoleon, 
and to effect the deliverance of Europe. But to pursue this subject 
farther would trench upon our next point, we will therefore pro- 
ceed to criticise, — 

2. 2%0 System of Banking determined hy Legal JEnactmenU,'-^\xx 

dealing with this subject we shall not go back to the Cash Payments 

Act of 1819, but shall dwell chiefly upon the Bank Charter Act of 

1841, for the latter is an extension and fuller development of the 

fonner \ the former was the bud of which the latter is the fruit. 

With respect to this Bank Charter we fully agree with the writer 

of a leadmg article in the Daily Newt, who says that " whatever 

of iudgment, capacity, or discretion the Bank might exercise in 

times of difficulty is taken from it by the Bank Act of 1844, by the 

provisions of which the governors of the Bank must be governed. 

«... The Bank is powerless to restrain speculation and prevent the 

^ssionof the wildest manias, and is indeed itself the chief though 

mToluntary instigator and promoter of them, and it is equafly 

powerless to save or to mitigate the effects of these manias upon 

the purely commercial interests of the country These evils 

tte clearly traceable to the anomalous character and constitution 
of the Bank." The effect of the Bank Charter Act is to stimulate 
fpeculation in times of prosperity, and to increase the depression 
^a tames of financial difficulty. For every £1,000,000 exported in 
jpud, bank notes to the amount of £1,000,000 must be withdrawn 
Q^m circulation, although the decreased supply of gold currency 
^^ ^^ increased demand for paper money. The contraction of 
toe currency caused by the exportation of gold is increased by' the 
IWO. a 
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withdrawal of a coiresponding amount of paper money at the same 
time. We know that a contraction of currency produces a reduc- 
tion of prices, but though this does in some respects lessen the 
inconvenience and danger, it is far from Temoving it. If the de- 
crease in the amount of gold circulating in the country does not 
arise from over-trading or excessive speculation, it should be 
counteracted by an increased supplv of paper money. If we sup- 
pose that £30,000,000 are required to carry on the foreign and 
mtemal Irade of this country, and that the currency is just equal 
to that amount, and then, if from a series of bad harvests, foreign 
war, or any such cause, the gold circulating in this country were 
drained away, so that the currency were reduced to ^£20,000,000^ 
a Tast amount of distress and ruin would be produced, a distress 
and ruin that might be prevented by the issue of paper money 
sufficient to keep the currency up to £30,000,000, the sum we 
have supposed to be required for our commerciad wants ; but such 
a measure the Charter would not permit the Bank authorities to 
adopt. 

On the other hand, when gold is abundant, the Bank issues an 
increased supply of paper money, and the rate of discount is low;, 
this gives an undue stimulus to speculation. A system of over- 
trading is begun which in the end recoils upon itself. Companies 
are formed to commence undertakings which they have not the 
capital to complete, large sums are sunk in these undertakings 
which* cannot be realized unless the enterprises be fully carried 
out, therefore they strain every nerve, individuals are brought to 
banJaruptcy, aud every other interest is made to suffer, in order to 
complete tne undertakings that have been commenced. These evils 
are fostered by the operation of the Bank Charter Act. 

The Bank Act of 1844 has not led to a diminution of commercial 

Eanics, and the fluctuations in the Bank of England rate of discount 
ave increased since it was passed. Since 1844 the Bank rate of 
discount has sunk lower and risen higher than it ever was for 140 
years previously, thus showing that when money is plentiful in this 
country the Act increases that plenty, and when money is scarce it 
increases that scarcity. The Bank Charter Act has been three 
times suspended ; on each occasion that suspension saved the Bank 
of England from insolvency, and we are not aware that it led to any 
disastrous results ; this goes far to prove that the Bank Charter Act 
18 an unjust and unwise measure. 

Sir It. Feel ofbMi spoke of the Bank Charter Act as a main cause 
of England's commercial prosperity in the years 1845-6, but ihat 
prosperity was in reality produced by other causes, such as the 
increased supplv of gold from Eussia, which had more than doubled, 
in five years ; the cessation of the wars in South America, which led 
to a much more abundant supply of the precious metals from that 
quarter ; and the fineness of tlie harvests, which reduced the im- 
portation of com, so that in 1845 the imports of wheat into Great 
Britain were less than a third of what they had been in the pre- 
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c«£ng year, and less than a serentH of what they were in 1842* 
These were the real eaasei of England's oommercial prosperity in 
1845*6, and these eiroomstanoes caused an increased ioflnx and 
retention of the precious metals. Gold heing unusually plentifol 
in this country, tne proyisions of the Charter led the Bsnk autho- 
rities to afford eTeiy facility for speculation, a railway mania was 
the result, and when failures became imminent for want of capital, 
the Bank Charter increased the difficulties of the situation by 
necessitating the withdrawal of notes from circulation. After 1850 
the large diseoTeries of gold in California and Australia brought 
large accessions of bullion, and gave a fresh stimulus to commercial 
enterprise ; but if the supply of the precious metals should not con* 
tinue to increase, howerer much the necessities of an increasing 
commerce may demand sn eitended currency, an extended currency 
cannot be granted so long as the Bank Charter Act shall continue 
in force. 

3. The Prepondercmee qf Indirect over Direct Taxation* — Erery 
class of the inhabitants of a state should contribute to the reyenue 
of that state, and the greater the capital the greater should be the 
proportion of taxes paid. There is a large number of people who 
cannot be reached but by means of indirect taxation, and in order 
that they may contribute their quota to the reyenue of the state, it 
is necessary that some indirect taxes should be imposed; but it 
should always be borne in mind that in taxes upon articles of ordi- 
nary and eyery-day consumption, the auota paid by the lower 
classes is much larger in proportion to their means than that paid 
by the upper classes. At the present time the amount of reyenue 
deriyed m>m indirect taxation is about three times the amount de* 
riyed from direct taxes, and we do not think it is either wise or 
just for so large a share of the re?enue to be deriyed from indirect 
taxation. Taxes imposed upon articles of uniyersal and daily use 
must always add to the difficulties of those who are barely able to 
earn a liyelihood. They take as much from a tradesman when he 
is losing by his business as when he is making a profit by it, and 
they press more heayily upon the labouring man with a large family 
than upon the labourer with no family, although both may be 
earning the same wages. Taxes upon tobacco and other luxuries 
are not so objectionable, but there are only a few of such taxes that 
would be sufficiently productiye, and the large amount of reyenue 
deriyed from indirect taxation could never be raised by them alone. 
Thus we see that indirect taxation presses most heavily upon those 
who are the least able to contribute to the reyenue of the state. 

There is in the English mind a deep-rooted antipathy to direct 
taxation, which u not shared by other nations clos^y allied to us. 
The official inquiry into the state of his affairs is repugnant to the 
feelings of an Englishman ; but if the New Yorker submits to haye 
the amount of income for which he is taxed officially published in 
the newspapers of his city, why should the Englishman object to 
state the amount of his income to an officer who receiyes that state* 
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ment es a private and coBfidestia) connnuaicatioit? ' We know^ibaife 
an income tax i^esBea heavily upon penona-of flmall and flvctnating - 
income vihen they hare to pay aamueh in ihe ponnd as persona-of 
larger incomei but thia difficulty could easily be removed. In 
Denmark the property tax is imposed ^ so as to specially favour the 
middle clapsee) and the aystem of a graduated scale proportioned t» 
the amount of income enjoyed by tne. persona taxed might be so 
modified as to form a wise and just meaaore of dive et taxatioa<f(Nr> 
this country. 

Indirect taxation costs the country- more an its collection than- 
direct taxation- does* This has been admitted erett by the opponents • 
of direct taxation. A' parliamentary orator, iu opposing, the mea« 
sure by id hi eh Sir B. Peel levied an iocome tax of 7d. in the pounds 
in 1842, paid, ** Thefaeilit^ with which it is ooUeeUd offers a oonstaut 
temptation to extravagance on the part of GoverBnaent/' thus ad* 
ducing an argument in favour of that very kind of taxation he- was 
then opposing. The system of tax-gatherers coate'thenatiou^leas 
than the system of customs and exeise officers, and this fact, taken 
in connection with the facility with which direct taxes mayibecol*- 
looted, affords an additional argument in favour of direct taxation. • 

In a small volume issued by Messrs. Chambers we find the fid- 
lowing remark, where, in speaking, of indirect taxation, it is said, 
** By thi^ arrangement, doubtless, any distinction as to liability is 
very much lost. Some who should pay large, sums, perhaps, pay - 
comparatively little ; and those who should be taxed lightly are> 
in reality, taxed heavily/' This statement is undoubtedly true» 
and such being the case, we cannot believe it to be either just or 
wise for so large a share of the revenue to be raised- by means 'Of 
indirect taxation. 

Wo have- now a strong, active, patriotic, able, and liberal ministry^ 
at the head of affairs in- this country ; will they inaugurate 4u 
wiser and more just system of financial administration P Hifr. 
speeches last session proved that the vigorous mind of the^Chan** 
collorof the Exchequer has been occupied with* a consideration of 
the management and constitution of the Bank of England ; oar >. 
J'Hme.MiniHter attacked the Bank Charter Act in December, 1857; 
and those who- are. now at the head of tbe. army and navy ai^* 
striving to. avoid both the extreme of effecting economiea at the- 
expense of efBciency, and alao that' of cultivatiTig efficiency by^aa 
extvavsgant e:q>enditure. We- therefore look forwavd witk hope 
to the administration. of the ministry which is now at the head of ^ 
affairs in thia country to make the financial policy of the nineteenth • 
ceiituity both wise and just. 

SjmubXi.' 
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HAS THE AG® OFSATIfilSTS PASSED AWAY? 

▲FFXSXATIVB J.BTICLS.— X. 

** We hare tl6TeIi^9, ftnd eftsayists, and jodrnaltfits, who'are satirlbal ; but 
where is our satirist? "-^'^'^SaHfe tmd Satltiit9,^"hy Jdmi9 Samay, 

It was with sincere pleasure that I observed the selection of ttie 
aboye topic for discussion in these columns, for it is one emiaently 
calculated to interest the student of literature, while I think ihat 
its Tentilation at tke present time is a matter of importance. It 
seems to me tbat we are jnst now in the midst of a great epoch in 
literature. The most extraordinary and sudden leap forward that 
the mechanieal part of literature has taken within the last forty 
years is befpnning to tell upon the atmosphere of ideas ; and new 
forms of expression and novel ways of looking at old things are 
starting up daily. Perhaps no form of literature has been so much 
affected by the dlHusion of facts and their critical valuation through 
the medium of a cheap. press, as satire. 

The origin of the word satire is obscure. The Homan derivation 
traces it to satura, a mixed dish. The Greeks had satires of their 
own, and there is no doubt that satiresi in some shape or other, 
date from the dawn of humanity. 

Satires are, in brief, humorous protests against exaggerations of 
eonduct or taste, abuse of power, or offences against the social 
amenities. Every language and every literature is spiced with 
satire. In the days of despotism and priestcraft, satire was the 
readiest and frequently the most powerful weapon which men could 
wield against their oppressors. ISTo form of literature, also, wan 
morcupt to enlist the sympathy of a down- trodden people, and 
therefore more apt to be popular. In early days men devoted 
themselves to satire, as they now-a-days devote themselves to 
soieoee, because public taste lay in that direction. Horace and 
Juveaal among the [Romans ; Sir David Lindsay, George Buchanjin, 
and Burns, amon&r the Scotcb; Dryden, Swift, Pope, Churchdl, 
Junius, Byron, Moore, &c., among the English; and Boilean, 
Babelais, &c., among the French, are all distinguished for their 
satirical writings; mese being in some cases, such as Juvenal, 
Lindsay, Swift, Churchill, and ^tabelais, the writings by vrhich we 
best know and remember them. 

In the hands of these eminent writers satire was a powerful and 
uefol weapon. It so dissected public abuses that their ranl^ess 
was apparent to every one, and made tibie corrupt in o&oe writhe 
with. pain at their keren and searching sarcasm, llabelais's ethnical 
travesties assisted to undermine the despotic power of'the Erench 
moaks. Swift's " Gulliver," &o., were all instrumental in directing 
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Sablio attention to some absnrdities of his daj* Thb letter* of 
unins, it it well known, stnick a severe blow at the poIitiMl oor- 
mption of the dh-j. Pope's " Dmusiad/' again, administered a 
wholesome flagellation to the smaller verse scribblers of his time. 

The great wnters of satire were pnblie eensurers. In the days 
when the press was not allowed the freedom of speech, men looked 
to the great' writers of satire for the criticism and exposure of poli- 
tical jobbery and public eccentricity and recklessness. It is no 
matter of argument that such satirical composition, in the hands 
of the men of genius who wielded it, assumed such pleasing shapes 
of poetry or prose as secured for it a permanent place in literature. 
But such was actually the case. The great satires, written origin- 
ally for a temporary purpose, are now treasured as models o£ 
literary elegance. The man who knows nothing about the political 
subterAige of the time reads Junius's letters with pleasure and 

frofifc. One knows little now about Pope's dunces, but to read 
^ope and miss his " Dunciad " resembles reading Shakspere but 
skipping " Hamlet." 

We live in a great age. To one who, with the aid of histories, 
old newspapers, and, it may be, the personal reminiscences of others, 
retraces the steps of progress back, say forty years, the present 
state of literature, science, art, and civdization generally, appears 
little short of marvellous. The progress of the printing press alone 
is astonishing. Every family has its newspaper, every young gen- 
tleman or lady reads his or her favourite magazine. You come 
down to breakfast in the morning, six hundred miles from London, 
and find on the table a summary of last night's debate in Parliament, 
along with scraps of intelligence from the four quarters of the 
globe. A great war is raging in another hemisphere, three thousand 
miles away, yet your daily newspaper regularly chronicles for you 
battles fought and won but yesterday. Turn to the leading articles 
of your newspaper, and you will find the state of parties, the con- 
duct of public men, the management of the law, the state of public 
opinion, and the general intelligence of the day, freely, impartially, 
and thoroughly examined and sifted by cultured and clever men. 

Now if you will recall my definition of satire, you will readily 
perceive tnat in the present day, and I think for the future, the 
occupation of the satirist, per se, is gone. The daily newspaper is 
the greatest and most profuse satire that ever was penned. It 
opens up the whole onspread of life and liberty to the gaze of the 
humblest, and therefore we do not look for, nor do we need, the 
satires, poetic and prose, that once upon a time fulfilled the purpose 
now performed bj the public press. 

The age of satirists has passed away. 

But do not mistake me : satire has not, and never will pass 
away, but it has henceforward no distinct existeuce. Satirical 
novelists, poets, essayists, and politicians we have, and will have to 
the end of time, but there is an end for ever to the satire />0r se. 

It is true that we have more than one living satirist of the ori- 
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fftnal oaate at the prete&t day, but that proves nothing. ThonM 
Uarlyle is a notable satiristt probabljr the f^reatest modern satirbt, 
but he has no heir to hii satirio rein. Not one of the rising liU- 
rateurs of the present day hat written satires, a most signifieant 
fact. The writer whose words are quoted at the head of this 
article probably knows more and has written more about satire 
than any other writer of the day, and he has nerer attempted to 
increase the literature of satire, bat, on the contrary, has delibe- 
rately proclaimed its death. 

When anything passes away, its place is immediately filled by 

something else. Such is the case with satire. We hare now no 

satires, but we hare a literature perhaps more imbued with satire 

than eyer was before known. Our great novelists, Thackeray, 

Dickens, and Bulwer, are deeply tinged with satire. To write with 

a pen dipped freely in gall is a speciality of the ago. Thackeray'd 

works are, collectiyely, a clever satire upon the society of the age, 

diluted, of course, with incidents, personal and descriptive. 

Dickens satirizes the working of the poor-law, of the civil service, 

aod other abused departments of Government, as successfully in 

his novels as if he had written specially for the literature of satire. 

The poetry of the age is brilliantly tinted with satire. Tennyson, 

fancifully sentimental as he is, can be dreadfully and satirically 

earnest occasionally. Jerrold was a satirist of the first water, but 

you find the precious ore of his sparkling vein embedded in tales 

and plays. And so with all the helles lettres literature of the age. 

No satires or satirists, but abundance of satire. 

This, I hold, is as it should be. The age of satirists has passed 
away. We need their aid no longer. A free press has arisen to 
be the censor of the times, and henceforward satire has no indi- 
riduality. Waltbb Shbbbinotoit. 
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" Probably every nation, under every form of government, has developed 
ont of its national life some kind of political satire. It is certain that 
satire itself is one of the oldest things in the world ; and that men learned 
to knock wit out of a dunce almost as soon as to knock fire out of a flint. 
. . . That ' political wit ' will- ever oease, any more than eloqaenoe, to 
be part of politics, we no more believe than we believe that the earth will 
cease to bear prickly rotes, or white nettle flowers. There may be an oooa- 
•ional lull, but the wind of party excitement will continue to blow, and, 
like certain winds in the south which bring locusts, it bears wit and satire 
on its wings." — James Sannay^a " Ssfayt»** 

Satibb has been defined as ''a discoarse or poem in which 
wickedness or folly is exposed and held up to contempt or ridicule/^ 
It is not so biting or scornful as sarcasm, so personal and ill- 
hnmoured as a lampoon, nor so maliciously toned as a pasquinade. 
The sererity of its rebuke, the sternness of its invective, and the 
keenness of its point, are the means by which a high moral nature 
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awks to eipien its own detestation of the meftn, tiie foolish, the 
sinfiil, snd the unprinoipled. " The satirist," as Mr. GKffbrd said 
of Ju¥enal, *' smiles indeed* but his smile is more terrible than hia 
firowB; for it is never excited but when his indignation is ming^ied 
with contempt," 

" The satire ebould be like the porcupiue. 
That shoots sharp quills out in each ai^gry line, 
And wounds the blushing cheek, and fiery eye, 
Of him who reads, and heareth guiltily /' 

It is on this account that satirists have always had a similar ax- 
perience to that of Horace, who says, — 

** Sunt qaibuB in sotira videor nimis aoer at ultra. 
Legem tendere opus," Ac. 

(" There are to whom I seem in satire to be somewhat too severe, 
and to stretch this sort of writing beyond proper limits ;) because 
those who feel the lash gener^y think the infliction hard and 
harsh. I refer the reader to John Dryden's " Discourse on Satiri- 
cal poetry,** prefixed to his translation of Juvenal, for an able 
exposition of the principles of satire ; as any farther attempt to 
enlarge on the nature of satire would cramp the space at disposal 
for debate. In case, however, I may be accused of taking a sig- 
nification of the word which is not now generally affixed to the 
term, I may make the following quotation from one of the most 
modern authorities upon literary subjects : — 

" Satire, or satiric poetry, ia allied with eloquence, the intention being to 
vituperate, to vilify, to lash, or, it may be, also to reform the yiotims. The 
satirist of antiquity conceived himself to be a moral preacher or reformer, 
or as lifting a testimony against the viceB of his age. Such were Horace 
and Juvenal. Erasmus and Buchanan had large scope for satire in the age 
of the Beformation. Many of our recent poets have plied the weapon. 
We need not name Butler, Dryden, Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, Churchill, 
Burns, Byron. The subjects are various; religious hypocrisy, political 
dereliction, literary pretensions, and the failings of mankind generally.*'* 

An}^ reader will see that the question proposed for discussion has 
great importance, not only to our underatanding of literature, but 
to our correct appreciation of the morality and wisdom of our own 
age; for, as at aeems to us, there are only two grounds on which 
we can fairly come to a oonoluflion that ** the «ge of satirists has 
passed away," viz., by being able to prove that wickedness and 
folly have disappeared, or by bringing forward evidenee ih&t the 
age is so wickea and foolish aa to have lost its hatred of these in its 
sympathy for them. 

I am not prepared to believe either of the^e, and hence lam 
unable to admit that the age of satirists has passed away. 

I do not think that any argument is so potent and i>atent aa a 
fact, still more . as a series of facts, and therefore I ^hall adduce a 

* Professor A. Bain's ''English Composition and Bhetorio," p. 288. 
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few instances of actual satirists axistiiig in oar age as a proof that 
they hare not passed awi^, that the speoies is not yet extinct, of 
the effects of tae efforts of one of whom Jurenal has given us this 
description, — 

'*£iiBe Telut strieto, quoties Iiucilius ardens 
In firemuU;^ rubet auditor ooi fngida mem est 
Criminibus, tacita sadant prooordia oulpa — 
Inde ir» et lachrjmm" 

" As often as the entbosiaatio Luoiliua brandishes bis pen as if it were a 
drawn sword, the hearer who has a mind hardened in regard to crimes 
bloshes, his innermost conscience sweats for his silent faiut — thence his 
rage and tears/* 

It is not necessary to name here Thackeray, Jerrold, A'Becket, 
Barham, Sec, who mi^hfc all, however, be included in our age. We 
have only to name Dickens, Bulwer, Disraeli, Hannay, <&c., and to 

2uote I^ttncL Those, too, who know the writings of J. E. Lowell, 
ienri Hochefort, <&c., will know that satire has not gone out, either 
in America or France. Nay, may we not quote our great and 
noble-hearted Poet-laureate as a most distinct and strong satirist, 
in his "Lady Clara Vere de Vere," "Locksley Hall," "Maud," 
And, more recently, in his two photographs in verse of '* The 
Northern Farmer," " Old Style and New Style " P Is not John 
Bright, too, in his vigorous invectives, an eloquent satirist of the 
political delinquencies of the age P 

Bat I remark now, that if wickedness and folly are to be de- 
nounced, and ought to be so, our age is one in which there is more 
work than enough for the satirist to do. In religion, politics, 
business, social life, and every-day dress there is abundance of 
temptation to be satirical. Once on a time a Byron arose and 
spla^d into literary satire. Aytoun at another period did work 
in the same direction. I have seen a very excellent piece of satire 
on philosophy, entitled " Mill and Carlyle," by P. T, Alexander. 
The novels and essays of James Hannay are full of satire. In 
'^ The New Timon " of Lord Ly tton we have good feeling and 
BCfiie exquisite satire ; and the mention of this reminds us, that 
when his Lordship twitted " school-miss Alfred " (Tennyson) on 
"the.. jingling medley of purloined conceits, out-babying Words- 
W^ and out-glittering Keais,** the " school-miss " turned the 
rough side of the tongue upon the vituperator, and retaliated on--^ 

**The padded man that wears the stays, 
Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
tWi^ dandy pathos." 

In ^ontMMting ''The new Timon " with Shakspere's old ntteser 
«f *'l£ne SQSMB," he nswresthim. grandly, off :*- 
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" A Timon you ? 27i^, iiaj» for ehame ! 
It looks too arrogant a jett 
That 6eroe old man— to take his name, 
You band-box ! Off and let him rest." 

Bat we mast recollect, too, that as learning increases, and the 
power of appreciating the true meaning of epigram and irony is 
extended, tne greater the enjoyment will be round in twirling 
round the sinner against decorum with a sharp twitch of wit, and 
pointing the finger of scorn at the fool. Carlyle saw that this 
would be the case, but he began too early iu his "Latter-day 
Pamphlets," for education was not diffused enough to afford him 
an audience of the proper sort. But the constancy of the renewal 
of the endeavour U) establish and maintain journals devoted to 
lashing the vices and follies of the age, the increasing interest taken 
in the serials which make that their object, and the eagerness with 
which any good thing in satire is reprinted and referrea to, seem to 
me to give fair ground for affirming that the age of satirists has 
not yet (if it ever will depart) passed away. Nor do I think that 
it is desirable that it should so long as iniauity abounds and folly 
stalks about. May the sense of shame never depart from men, nor the 
power to evoke it by the sting of reproof and the keenness of satire. 

B. FlELDIKO. 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN KEBLE. 

Bbfoee proceeding to an examination of Keble's poetry a brief 
sketch of his life may not be out of place;' for without knowing 
something of the man the writer will be little more than a shadow 
and a name. This, which is true of writers in general, holds in an 
especial manner in the case of the author of " The Christian Tear," 
whose poetry was the reflex of his own pure and saintly life, and 
must be read in that light, as he was one to whom, while living. 
Goldsmith's celebrated description of the country parson, the 
"Village Preacher," would have been eminently applicable, or the 
similar portraiture of the pastor in the poems of his own favomite 
bard Wordsworth : — 

" * Wonderful ' Walker was probably one of the last and best known of 
this class of clergy : beloved by his nook, holding a living endowed with 
five pounds a year, leaving at his death a far-famed reputation for piety and 
wisdom, and £2,000 accumulated by labour, exercised in part while teaching 
school children in a damp church, without fire, in the coldest days of a 
Westmoreland winter. But vixere fortes ante Affamemnona, • Wonder- 
ful * Walker found a sacred bard in Wordsworth ; and many an obscura 
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pastor, with the lore, of God in his heart, and with a * plentiful lack* of food 
and fire, had to aolre the problem of living in an equally wonderful way."* 

** Preacfainff, administering, in evmj work 
Of his Buhlime rocation, in the walks 
Of woridlj intercourse 'twist man and man, 
And in hia humble dwelling he appears 
A labourer, with moral Tirtue girt, 
With spiritual graces Uke a glory crowned.*' 

Sadi, emphatically, was the anther of *' The Christiaa Year." 
Fame he sought not, nor the ffiddy world'a applause ; content was 
he, had it been so ordered, to have trodden in silence the pathway 
of obscurity, inglorious obscurity ; content would he have been so 
to have journeyed through life, and to have " gone to the grave 
nnthought of," his name and memorv lost in oblivion's dttkest 
gloom ! Pame he sought not, yet did fame oome to him unsought, 
-•even an immortality of fame I 

The following account of his life and efforts is taken from a kindly 
u^d appreciative notice, under the title of "£eble and 'The 
Christian Year,' " which appeared originally in the pa^es of The 
North British JReview, That essay, so genial in its sentiments, in 
its vein of criticism so delicate and refined, derives a peculiar value 
and significance from a circumstance noted by the writer in the 
preface to a subsequent republication, viz., that " while Keble will 
generally be portrayed by those who have been all their lives sur- 
rounded with the same associations as he was, he is here described 
u he appeared to one reared amid quite other traditions." 

" His father, whose name the poet bore, was a country clergyman, vicar 
of Coin St. Alwynd's, in Gloucestershire, but the house iu which he lived, 
and in which the poet was bom, was at Fairford, three miles distant from 
the cure. John was the second child and elder son of a family which 
consisted of two sons and two daughters. His mother, Sarah Maule, was, 
'^e baye heard, of Scottish extraction. The father, who lived till his nine- 
tieth year, was a man of no common ability. Of him his son, we are told, 
* always spoke not only with the love of a son, but with the profoundest 
'Terence for his goodness and wisdom.' It would seem that this was one 
of the few clerical homes in England in which the opinions, traditions, and 
Peculiar piety of the Nonjurors lived on into the present century. Uulike 
most sons distinguished for ability, John Keble never outgrew the period 
of abfsolute filial reverence, never questioned a single opinion or prepos- 
session which he had imbibed from his father. Some of his less reveren- 
tial companions used to think that this was an intellectual loss to hinu 
^e father* s ability and scholarship are proved by his having himself edu- 
^ted his son, and sent him up to Oxford so well prepared that, at the age 
of fifteen, he gained a Corpus scholarship, an honour which seems to have 
then held the same place in university estimation that Balliol scholarships 
We long held and still hold. This strictly home training, in the quiet of 
a Gloucestershire parsonage, placed in the very heart of rural England, 



* Quarterly BeoieiOf January, 1868, "Church Progress 
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aader « roof whiere the old High Church tradition liTed on, blended with 
what was best in modern piety, makes itself felt in every line the poet wrote. 
On all hands one hears it said that there is no education like that of one of 
the old English pubiUo s^^ools. IPor tho great run of •rdinarj boys, 
whether quick-witted and competitive^ ot key and Belfisb,this may perhaps 
be true ; but for natures of finer texture, ^rall boys who have a decided 
and original bias, how much is tiMre that the rottgh handling of a public 
school would ruthlessly crush ? From «ll the better public schools coarse 
bully ingi we knbw, has disappeared; but for peeuliaiity jof any kind, for 
, whatever does not conform itself to the * tyrant tradition ' — a mai|ly and 
straightforward one we adnStit'— they have titiU bnt little telerftnee. If 
Eeble had once imbibed the public school spirit * The Ofaristisn Tear ' 
would either never have been written, or it'woiiid hove lacked somo of Its 
tenderest and mostoharaeteristio traits. 

'* If he was fortunate in having h^s boy-eduoation at home, he was not 
less happy in the college which he entered and the companions he met 
there. It is the happiness of college life that a young man can eommand 
just as much retirement and as much society as he pleases, and of the ^ind 
that he pleases. All readers of Arnold^s life will remember the pieture 
there drawn of the scholars* common-room at Corpus, by one df the last 
«urvivor8, the venerable Sir J. Coleridge. He tells us that when K^ble 
came into residence, early in 1807, it was btit a small society, numbering 
only about twenty undergraduate scholars, and these rather under the 
usual age, who lived on the most familiar terms with each t>ther. The 
Bachelor scholars resided and lived entirely with the undergraduates. Two 
of Keble's chief friends among the Corpus scholars, though yonnger in -aoa- 
demic standing than himsetf, were Coleridge, ^afterwards Judge Coleridge, 
and Arnold. Keble, indeed, must have already gmdnated before AmSd 
came into rssidence. Besides these were many other men distinguished in 
their day in the university, but less known to the outer world. It was a 
stirring time when Keble was an nndergraduate.1 "Within the university 
the first wakening after long slumber had begun, and competitions ^r 
honours had been just established. From without, news df the great Penin- 
sular battles was arriving from time to time. Scott's trumpet blasts of 
poetry were stirring young heart?. In Corpus common-room, as elsewhere, 
the battles were fought over again, and the classical and' romantic schools 
df poetry were vehemently discussed. And among these more exciting sdb- 
jects, the young scholar Coleridge would insinuate the stiller and deeper 
tones of Wordsworth's lyrical ballads, which, then but little known, he hod 
heard of from his great-uncle. These two, Scott and Wordsworth, were' to 
the end £oble's first favourites of contemporary poets, and those who 
chiefly moulded his taste and Style. Most of the scholars werehigh Tories 
in Church and State, great respecters 6f things as they are ; none, no doubt, 
more so than Keble. The great questioner of the prevailing creed was 
Arnold, who often brought down on his own head the concentrated asgn- 
ments of the whole common-room. But youth's gemal warmth healed 
these undergraduate disputes, as, alas ! the same controversies could not 
be healed when taken up by the same combatants at a later dsiy. In that 
kindly atmosphere Keble's affectionate nature expanded, as a flower in' the 
■sun. His was a temperament to drink in deeply whatever there was of 
'finest influence in Oxford. No doubt the learning he there gained was eome- 
thing to him, but far more was the vision of the fair city herself, ' with 
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high Atde>aod solemn oloister, seated among grorea^ green meadows, and 
ceim BtieamB.' These and the young friendships whion th^ for a few years 
embosom, are what made Oxford then,, and maj^e it eren now, the one spot 
in Exig]and whevmn^* the darlings of the nation ' find romance still realized, 
Eebls. seems to h^ye been modi the same in chanuster then as in after- 
years. His affection toward the friends he made at Oxford was warm and 
deep^ sad lasted, in most instances, with his life. With what feelings they 
regarded him may bo gathered from the words of. his brother scholar at 
Corpus, who, whax a fifty-five years* friendship had come to its earthly 
close, could say of him, ' It was the singular nappiness of his nature, re<; 
markable even in his undergraduate days, that love for him was always 
BSQctified, as iti weare, by reverence, — ^revereiioe that did not make the love 
less tender, and love that did but add intensitv to the reverenced 

"In Easter tearm, 1810, Keble obtained double first-class honours, and this 
Bueoeas waaaoon afterwards followed by another still greater — his election 
to an Oriel FdJlowship* The Oriel common-room numbered among its 
fellows, then, and for some time afterwards, all tliat was moat distinguished 
in Oxford for mental power and originaUty. Copleston, Davison, Whsitely, 
then belonged to it, and were among Keble's electors. Arnold, Newman, 
l^sej, were. soon afterwsords chosen fellows of the same college. * Bound 
the fire of the Oriel common*room,* wf lare told, * there were learned and 
able, not rarely subtle and disputatious OQUversatioas^ in which this lad of 
iiineteen was callod to take his part. Amid these he sometimes yearned for 
the more easy, yet not unintelleotual, society of his old friends at Corpus.' 
He found, no doubt, that undergraduate days are more congenial to warm 
friendships than the highly rarefied atmosphere of an intellectual common- 
i^m. Where men touch chiefly by the head, they find that this is the 
Beat as frequontly of a repulsive as of an attractive force. While he was 
an undergraduate, and during the early days of his fellowship, he wrote a 
good many beautiful little poems, which his friends still possess, and the 
year after his election to Oriel he gained the university prizes for the 
Soglish and Latin Essays. 

'* The interval from 1810 to 1815 he spent at Oriel, taking part in college 
tuition, and acting as an examiner in the Degree Schools. Was it some' 
time during these years^ or at a later date, thai the incident recorded by 
Dr« Kewman took place ? ' When one day I was walking in High Street, 
with my dear earliest friend, with what eagerness did he cry out, " There's 
Keble I *' and with what awe did I look at him ! Then, at another time,. 
1 beard a Master of Arts of my college give an account how he had just 
then had occasion to introduce himself on some business to Keble, and 
how gentle, courteous, and unaffected E!eble had been, so as almost to put 
him out of countenance. Then,, too, it was reported, truly or falselv, how 
a nsmg num of brilliant reputation, the present Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. 
^^^'^nuoi, admired and loved .him, adding that somehow he was strangely 
^'Dlike any one else.' 

''In 1815 he was ordained deacon, the following year priest ; soon af3;eB- 
^pfds he left the imiversity, and never again permanently resided there. 
He had chosen thh calling of a clergyman, and, though within this field 
other paths more gn^Mying to ambition lay open to him, he turned aside 
^ta. tibem,* and gave himsdf to parochSal work as the regular employment 
<»his life. He became his father's cnxnte, and lived with him at Fairford^ 
eng|g(}dintlua4al0r.fortw«i^tyyearg,.mqreor less* This rare 4kbsei^0e or 
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wttimint of ambition, where it might haye aeemed natural ot eren right 
to hare gratified it, was quite in keeping with Keble's whole character. 
The Church, mjs Sir J. Coleridge, he had deliberately ohoeen to be his 
profetaion, and he desired to follow out that in a countrj cure. With this 
he associated, and scaroelT placed on a lower lerel, the affectionate discharge 
of his duties as a son and a brother. Calls, temporary calls of duty to his 
odlege and university for a time and at intervals diverted him (he was 
again Publio Examiner from 1821 to 1823) ; but he always kept these out- 
lines in view, and, as the occasion passed away, reverted to them 
with the permanent devotion of his heart. Traces of this feeling may be 
found again and again in " The Christian Year." This book was first 
given to the world on the 23rd of June, 1827, when Keble was in his 
tJiirty^flfth year. This, the great work of his life, which will keep his name 
fresh in men's memory when all else that he has done will be forgotten, 
had been the silent gathering of years. Sinele poems had been in his 
friends* hands at least as early as 1819. They had urged him to complete 
the series, and by 1827 this was done. Ko record of the exact time when 
eaoh poem was written has yet apoeared. We shoold imagine that more 
of them were composed at Fairford than at Oxford. The discussion and 
criticism natural to a university are not generally favourable to poetio 
creation of any kind, least of all to so meditative a strain as Keble*s 
was. But it mav have been that m this, as in other things, he was 
' unlike any one else.* It was only at the urgent entreaty of his friends 
that he published the little book. He was not anxious about poetic 
ikme, and never thought that these poems would secure it. His own 
plan was *to go on improring the series all his life, and leave it to 
come out, if judged useful, onlv when he should be fairly out of the 
way.* Hsd this plan been acted on, how many thousands would have 
been defrauded of the soothing delight these poems have ministered 
to them ! But even those who most strongly counselled the publication 
little dreamt what a destiny was in store for that little book. Of course, 
if the author had kept it by him, he might have smoothed away some of 
its defects, but who knows how much it might have lost in the process ? 
' "So one,' we are told too, * knew its literary shortcomings better than 
the author himself. Wisely, and not in pride or through indolence, he 
abandoned the attempt at second hand to amend this inharmonioas line, or 
that imperfect rhjrme, or the instances here and there in which his idea 
may be somewhat obscurely expressed. Wordsworth's acute poetical sense 
recognised such faults ; yet the book was his delight.' Probably it was 
a wise resolve. All emendation of poetry long aft^ its first composition 
runs the risk of spoiling it. The author has to take up in one mood what 
was originally conceived in another. His first warm feeling of the senti- 
ment has grown cold, and he cannot at a later time rerive it. This is true 
of all poetry, more especially of that which deals with subtle and evanescent 
emotions which can never perhaps recar exactly in the same form. Once 
only in a lifetime may he succeed in catching — 

'Those brief unisons, which on the brain 
One tone that never can recur has cast, 
One accent never to return again,' 

'*In 1833 Eeble was appointed Professor of Poetry at Oxford. The 
Statutes then required the proftsaor to give two or three leotuvee a year in 
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Ia^ui. The mxkcient language wti required to be epokan from ihie oheir 
Vmgerihan from any other, probably from ten of the traeh men might talk 
^&ir\y uQmuzsled. 

*^Howei¥er pradent this may have been when a merely aTerage ftmotionary 
lldd the chair, it is greatly to be regretted that when it waa fuled by a true 
poet, who waa intent on speaking Uie secret of hia own art, he should have 
been bo formidahly weighted. The present gifted occupant of that chair, 
Matthew Arnold, has fortunately been set free, and has vindicated the newly 
acquired freedom by enriching our literature with the finest poetidU 
criticism it haa receired since the days of Coleridge. But Keble had to 
work in trammela. He was the last man to rebel agaioat any limitationa 
imposed by the wisdom or unwiadom of our anoestora. Faithfully he 
buckled himaelf to the task of tranalatiog into well-rounded Latin periods 
his dierished thoughts on hia own faTonrite subject. Of the theory of 
poetry embodied in the two Tolumea of his published lectures, something 
may yet be aaid. The Latin ia eaay and unoonatrained, the thoughto 
oiiginal and auggestive. A great contrast to the more than Cioeronian 
paragrapha of his predeceesor Copleaton, bristling as they do to a marrel 
with epigrammatic Latinity, bat underneath that containing little that ia 
not commonplace. 

" With alight interruptions, Keble continued to live with his father at 
Fairford, and to assist him as his curate till 1886. * In that year thia tie 
was broken. At the Tcry commencement of it the Tenerablo old man, who 
to the last retained the full use of his facnltiesi was taken to hia rest; 
and before the end of it KeUe became the Yicar of Hursler, and the 
husband of Miss Gharlott« Clarke^ second daughter of an old college friend 
of his &ther*s, who waa incumbent of a parish in the neighbourhood of 
Fairford. This was the happy settlement of his life. For himself he had . 
now no nngratified wish, and the bonds then tied were loosened only by 
death.' .... When, in 1885, Keble left the home of his childhood 
for the Ticarage of Hursley, he found a church there not at all to his mind. 
It seems to have been a plain, not beautifttl, building of flint and rubble. 
He determined to hare a f^h one built new, all but the tower — and in thia 
he employed the profits of the many editiona of ' The Christian Year;* and 
when the bnilding was finished, his friends, in token of their regard for 
him, filled all the windows with stained glass. ' Here daily for the reaidue 
of hia life, until interrupted by the failing health of Mrs. Keble and his own, 
did he minister. .... He had not, in the popular sense, great gifta 
of deU^ery ; for his voice waa not powerful, nor was his ear perfect for 
harmony of sound ; but I think it waa difficult not to be impressed deeply 
both by his reading and his preaching; when he read you saw that he felt, 
and he made you feel) that he waa the servant of God, delivering His 
words ; or leading yon, as one of like infirmities and sins with jour own, 
in your prayer. When he preached it was with an affectionate simplicity 
and hearty earnestness, which were rwj moving ; and the sermons them- 
selves were at all times full of that abundant scriptural knowledge whioh 
was the most remarkable quality in him aa a divine : it has always aeemed 
to me among the most striking characteristics of *' The Christian Year." 
It is well known what his belief and feetiugs were in regard to the saora- 
meats. I remember on on^ occasion when I was present at a christening 
tt godfiither, how much he affected me when a eonacionsneaa of hia aenae 
of the gettoe oonfarnd beoamo preeaot t» me. Aa he kept the newly 
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btptiaed iniiMEit for tome moments in hif annsi he gased on it intenotly aad 
lovingly with a tear in hie eje» and appaMiitlj absorbed in the thought of 
the cnild of wrath become the chQd of grace. Here his jiatiunal affeotaons 
gare eLeameM and intensity to his belief; the fondest mother nerer Icnred 
children more dearly than this obildless man.* " 

The writer of the essay thus goes on to describe the x^losingseene 
of Keble's life, in connection with a remarkable event, and one of 
touching interest, that shortly preceded it : — 

"The appearance of Dr. Newman's 'Apologia' in 1864 was to Keble 
a neat joy. Not that he had never ceased to lore Dr. Newman with his 
old affection, but the separation of now nesvly twenty years, and the cause 
of it, had been to Eeble the sorest trial of his lifew If the book contained 
some things regarding the Church of Enghmd whioh must have pained 
Keble^ there was much in it to gladden him, — not only the entire human* 
heartedness of its tone, whioh made ite way to the hearts even of straagers, 
but the deep and tender affection whioh it breathed to Dr. Newman's earij- 
friends, and the proof it gave that Borne had made no change ^hep in 
his heart or head, whioh could hinder their real sympathy. The residt 
was, that in September, 1865, these three, Dr. Newman, Dr. Pusey^ and 
Mr. Eeble) met under the roof of Hursley Tioarage, and, after an intemd 
of twenty years, looked on each other's altered faees. It happened, how* 
ever, that at the very time of this meeting, Mrs. Eeble had an alarming 
attack of illness. Eeble writes, *He (Dr. Pusey) and J. H« N. met 
here the very day alter my wife's attack began. Trying as it all was, I waa 
very glad to have them hwe, and to sit by them and listen.' Soon after 
this, in October, Mr. and Mrs. Eeble left Hunley for Boumemouthy not 
to return. Since the close of 1864, symptoms of declining health had 
shown themselves in him also. The long strain of the duties that aoeumii«> 
lated on him in his later years, with the additional anxiety caused by 
"Mm, Eeble's precarious health, had been gradually wearing him. .AJbev 
only a few days' illness he was taken to his rest on the day bemre last>G«ed 
Friday. In a few weeks Mrs. Eeble followed, and now they are laid side 
by side in Hursley churchyard." 

Suoh is the picture—a simple yet attraetive one — drawn by the 
writer in the North BritUh jRemeto, To this we may add, as 
UltLStrative of the traits and habits of feeling, ilie inner life of 
Keble, the foUowing sketch from the eloquent pen of Sir JsmeS' 
Stephen :— 

« It happened that at this period Mr. Wordsworth had at Oxfiwd a 
pupil and an imitator, who would have surpassed his master if he ooald 
have attained to the exquisite felicities of his master's occasional and better 
style. The author of *The Christian Tear/ Uke the author of 'The^ 
Bxeursion,' inhabited a world in which the humblest objects and the 
most feuailiar inddsnets were symbolical of whatever is most eLsvated in . 
things spiritual, and most remote from our experience in things invisible.' 
la the tame subarbs, the dusty roads, and the busy streets of Oxford,' . 
"Mx* EeUe lived by imagination^ not by sight. On every side they teemad- 
to him with analogies and intevnfetationa of the signifioanoe of her lituv- 
gwal offioesi of the mysteries of biar priaathood^ and of the templea-ereoted 
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by no humaa haodft ia the souli of her wonhij»p«ra. Whan ho traniftfvid 
to the canvas the rich hues in which the saactuary withia the tail of 
oommon things was disclosed to his own eyes, he was aoeustomed to throw 
OTcr the picture an atmosphere which, howerer hrilliant, was not seldom 
80 hazy as to be almost imperdous. What the Virgin Mother had been 
to the great painters of Italy, that the Anglican or Elizabethan Chnrch 
beeame to him. Immaculate in conception, peerless in beauty, resplendent 
with ererj grace, she presented hersdtf to him as a livinff personality ta 
be loyed and wooed, and at a dirine impersonation to be adored and 
bjmned." 

Saoh 18 a brief outline of the mortal career of him, the poet and 
saiiity— 

** One of that small transfigured band 
Whom the world cannot tame," 

to portray him in the words so eminently deBcriptiye of his illos- 
trioos friend* and coadjutor of earlier days — one long since 
buried in the seduMon of a "monastio home," the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri, BnrmiDgham. We now proceed to mention his 
poetry — the lovely reflex of a lovelier life. Eeble's poetry is a 
modem reproduction of what might be called the Christian medimiMl 
s^ool of poetry of the seventeenth century — ^the beauties, dis- 
ordered and detached, of that school being there concentrated Rn<b 
foeed into harmonious unison; the beauties unalloyed with the 
blemishes, qoaintness, mysticism, extravagance, Ac., of which sufll- 
dent mention was made in a previous paper. This, which holds 
true of Keble's poetry generaUy, speoially applies to " The Christian 
Year," the work by which his name is immortalized. The object 
of the work is thas stated by the poet himself: — 

'*Kezt to a sound role of faith, there is nothing of so much oonseqaence 
as a sober standard of feeling in matters of practical religion ; and it is 
the peculiar happiness of the Church of England to possess, in her autho- 
rized formularies, an ample and secure provision for both. But in times 
of much leisure and unbounded curiosity, when excitement of every kind 
is sought after with a morbid eagerness, this part of the merit of our 
liturgy is likely in some measure to be lost on many even of its sincere 
admirers; the very tempers which most require such discipline setting 
themselves, in general, most decidedly against it. The object of the pre- 
sent publication will be attained if any person find assistance from it in 
bringing his own thoughts and feelings into more entire unison with those 
recommended and exemplified in the Prayer Sook. The work does not 
fJEunoish a complete series of compositions; being in many parts rather 
adapted, with more or less propriety, to the successive portions of the 
litnrgj than originally suggested by them. Somethin|; has been added at 
the end concerning the several occasional services ; which constitute, from 
their personal and domestic nature, the most perfect instance of that 
iocihiiiff tendency in the Prayer Book which it is the chief purpose of these 
pageito exhibit." t 

* John Henry Newman. 

t Advertisement, '* The Christian Year." 

1870. F 
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The purpose here entmcitted, Eeblelias consistently carried out, 
eren at the expense of strength and vigour, elements in which his 
poetry is, upon the whole, we may admit, deficient, being cha- 
racterised rather by an almost womanly tenderness and grace ; not 
but that he can strike on occasion a martial and spirit-stirring note. 
As in the case of another and far greater poet, it may indeed be 
regretted that he did not give us more of these ** sonl-animating 
strains," theee rousing trumpet tones — trammelled and hampered as 
he was by the exigencies of a somewhat narrow and limited plan, 
which precluded the giving of free scope to the exercise of his 
genius, or reaching the highest range of nis poetical powers, high 
as these undoubtedly were. But while this may be matter of 
regret, let us, remembering the sage critical maxim of Pope, — 

" In eyerj work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can compass more than thej intend,*' 

thankfully take him for what he is— the sweet poet and singer, the 
Coryph»U8 of the sacred minstrelsy of ;;tbe nineteenth century. 
The idea of embodying in verse the teaching of the Church of 
England in the yearly course of her services— an idea wrought out 
and perfected by Keble— did not, however, wholly originate with 
him, naving been already to some extent anticipated by Herbert 
in " The Temple," and at a later period by Wordsworth in his 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets, of which that on " The Liturgy " seema ao 
like a distinct presage or forebodement of his successor's more 
finished and elaborate work that we feel constrained to quote it : — 

••The Litubgt. 

•• Yes, if the intensities of hope and fear 

Attract us still, and passionate exercise 

Of lofty thoughts, the way before us lies 
Distinct with signs, through wliich in set career, 
As through a zodiac, moves the ritual year 

Of England's Church ; stupendous mysteries! 

Which whoso travels in her bosom, eyes, 
As he approaches them, with solemn cheer. 
Upon that circle traced from sacred story. 

We only dare to cast a transient glance. 

Trusting in hope that others may advance 
With mind intent upon the King of glory. 

From His mild advent till His countenance 
Shall dissipate the seas and mountains hoary." 

(To be continued.) 



A Synoptical JJhtofy qf England. London : Jtmea Walton* 

This is a good idea ingenionsl^r worked oat. It fjresents '* the 
events of En^Ush and oeneral history in a form hitherto unat- 
tempted in this oonntry, and conetitntes " a work oombining the 
interest of a continuous narrative with the cleameBS of the tabular 
form." It is an oblong quarto, which, on bein^ opened, displays on 
each page three colamns. " The first column m each page contains 
in clironological order a brief abstract of the leading events of the 
period under review. In the second column fuller details are 
giren with reference to those points which require a more length- 
ened notice. The third column is occupied by a summary of the 
principal occurrences in contemporaneous history." " At the end 
of eacn line of kings a rapid be etch is given of important consti- 
tutional and legal changes. The geneatoeies of each line are also 
presented, tables of the battles of the civil wars are given, as well 
as of the principal treaties and statutes, and there is appended to 
the work a summary of the present state of the British Empire, and 
of the condition of its people. ^ This arrangement enables great 
clearness of statement to be maintained, and has a most effective 
influence on the memory, at the same time that the statement can 
be made in the fewest possible words. 

In no other study is it of such importance to introduce order- 
liness of thought and ezplicitness of statement, and hence any 
means by which these essentials can be had in combination, with 
fair views of events and accurate estimates of their effects, confer 
great advantages on students. This book would be ezceedin^lr 
useful we would say in all classes of history, in connection with 
young men's mutual improvement associations, and in the private 
studies of those who sre under training for the Civil Service exami- 
nations. To teachers, as affording them fine examples of condensed 
statements and orderljr arrangement, it would be very useful as 
showing how to bring into one view, bv black-board illustration, 
the chief events of a period. The boox has a capital index, and 
has quite the ap]>earance of being what it is, a handy guide to the 
easy comprehension and sure retention of the facts of the storj^ of 
our own land in connection with the events which were transpiring 
at the same time. The present reviewer, who knows not a little of 
the difficulties of historic compilation, in synoptic form, in small 
compass, truly believes that this is a really good manual for school 
teaching and private study. It may often, too, be serviceable in 
the casual consultations, the need of which arises so often in con- 
nection with the reading of the day. 

TAe Bible Plan unfolded. By Jambs Binxir. 
London: Elliot Stock. 

This is a wonderful book. In it Mr. Biden has outdone himsetf* 
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It 18 a work wbicb mttQt haye OQenpleck mucli time, engaged a 
great deal of thought, and employed much reading, calculation, 
and reflection. The whole Bible is, in this yiew, a prophetic his- 
torj( of ** llie adncation of the world.^'' It is a sjmboUo relation 
of the spiritual, progi^ess of the race— a shadow and type of the 
future — a» reTelatioA aa by vision of th^ course of the divine deal- 
ings witli^ men. It is *' the Book of Life "-^xif life gv^d and 
guarded by the infinite a^.d the eternal 

It mQ»t be adinjlt.ted that in this smaU pamphlet of a bundred 
pages there are many sijtgular thoughts, many suggestiojos of mDch 
irortb, and a consistency of interpretation which all together gp to 
prove that the auJ^ior hiaa a theosophy before hia mind whicH ba0 
been thoroughljr thought out with much care and concentration. 
The fiew taken is not oy any means a common one, bujb it is set 
forth with a power aAd. vigour, an originality and conciseness, wJUioh 
should commend the work to the study of Bible inquirers. We 
do not pledge ourselves to its details, but we do affirm that it is 
wQclh perusal, a^id will re]^y thought. If it does not convince, it 
?(iU at lea^t lead to reflection, while incidentally it will coaunimi- 
oate ideas which mi^ be of much use in Bible interpretation to an 
intelligent reader, vno thinks while he readst and keeps tiie whol^ 
line of reasoning ajod analogy before himself, as Mr. Biden Iiaa 
placed it before bim» 

We quote a passage explanatory of Bible principles, and make a 
few extraota from an able section on Bible politics : — 

" We vill enumerate the principles oluerTed m the constructioa of the 
Bihie : — 1. All primary nflrratiyoB supply terms used as sysihols for lan- 
guage,, in whieb to express spiritual ideas. This principle applies to every 
first narrative of physical things, of seeming history and of true history. 
^, A system of types is maintained to expr^s and to foreshadow their 
antitypes. 8. Names are given to things and persons literally expressive of 
their peculiar characteristics, and of the meanings intended to be conveyed. 
4. Tht Bible is divided into three principal sections — Patriarebal, Mesftie, 
Chmtian. All these -abound in prophecy. The patnarohal si^plies. tsnoM. 
fee an alphabet on which to raise a dinae language^ The patriarobaAaae*. 
iion it not history, but prophecy, the lives- of the patriarche pr^oenling 
phases* of Christianity, wJaieh are now. become hiatery. The Mocaio seetion 
eonamen^eswith Abraham, and with tlie promises inade to an exhibited 
fiutlK The divine teaching th^n begins* The teaching is carriedron in. 
eo«M»snd8, in types, in pjcojpheciei, the divine language^ enlarging until the 
ChHitian section, when spiritual truth is announced. 

" The BiblQ has. helped to shape the politics of nations, from the time of 
Mo^es to tlie present. Containing a body of divine lawi^ it governed the 
Bebrewe. Its influence extended beyond them. It struck chords which 
vibrated to the remotest nations. In its modem form, the Old and New 
Testaments combined, it has influenced the policies of Eastern and Western 
natiors. It formed the foundation of Mohammedanism, and helped to 
^ {re it direetion and force. It is the source of tlie wheW histoii^ of moderib 
l\urope. . . . Every Chriatian. knows that the gospel is the harbinger 
ei^pfftpp and good- willy and every Christian knows, to his shama and conAx- 
iion, tliat the gospel hitherto has been accompanied by bloodshed and 
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Mfme, «t which the finger of acorn can point m the reproach of a apuriou) 

CbntiiBSkitf. Xhe perferted Christian conditien is ephemeral an 1 evane^* 

•cent Ignorance is to be disph^ed by knowledge, and the misrule iguoraitcc 

has permitted and encouraged to be put down by the fjrce of knowledge. 

tThe jBible, the diyine text-book, supplies the needful knowledge. It has 

only to be rightly studied. • . . Christian ethics are intended for t He 

elevation of all, ahd a bocial 6'qttality to be a result ; not an equality in the 

poesesiion of outwiard things, but an equality of rights as fellow^ntemhcts 

of one body. Christianity has H wide scop^ embracing < his world and the 

next, and espeiiBiaily concerns a right policy Itefe. The BiUe r^gnlates 

Imfiuui atfafys. It xnttmctv with teipeot to them, and is so mat^teliously 

conf{)iled that it tfervea all the taried conditions of society, whether r#iuHs 

of igaonuoo or knowledge. To read it aright il nraat be yiowed as a oiitqae 

teok, and be atudied in aceordanoe with its principles of construction. 

Aotepted ttius^ k is Min to be a book which instructs in the science of a 

^yine poUiay o& earth, just as any other aoientific work instructs in any 

speeifte scienoe. ... No one will dispute the influence the Bible has 

exerted oyer human affairs. It is destined to exert a yet greater influence. 

0hrisb*8 labour* are not to be inefficient { they will produce the results in* 

tended. . . • There can be no doubt that the Bible, which helped to 

rear a past state, will, conduce to the formation of a new order of social 

life. Instruction will reach all, mental culture be bestowed on por^rty, 

and a free intercourse of wealth and poverty be a result, whtuh will soften 

the manners of all. . . Trnth will be able to assert itself, and have a 

free course' through htunanity." 

The Literary World, London : James Clktke. 

Thb Literary World was oommenoed about two years ago as a 
supplement to the Christian World, and was continued monthly 
for some time. Its aim when projected was to " help its readers to 
form a just estimate of books,** as one means of aiding in the moral 
and religious improvenient of its i^eaders, atid of cultivating in them 
tigh, pure, and spiritual longings. In IToVetnber, 1868, it was 
altered and remodelled, and became an independent serial, issued 
in weekly numbers at a penny, and in monthly paf ts at sixpence, for 
which sum it presents " choice readings from the best new book^, 
and critical reviews of some of them." At the time of our Wtlting 
we have seen six numbers, and we feel bound to state that th^se 
contain a well-varied and pretty careful digest of current literature. 
And though we could easily conceive it to be improved, both in 
pkn and execution, it appears tons to deserve a handsome wotdof 
encouragement from us as an agent in s6lf-cuUure, if propierly used. 
Afl a guide to the books of the day for reading clubs, young mett*s 
societies, working men's institutions, &c., we think it would be ve)fy 
serviceable. We certainly would not like to Sed it degenerate into 
an index to Mudie, or a provider of a soup^on to members of laud- 
ing libraries, though even for these purposes it would be trsefal. 

2%« 8pirU Controversy. By Bakiil Bxddlb. London : XVilliams 

and Norgate. 

Tbosb of our readers who have been interested in the eontrov^rsy 
on " the natural immortality of ike loal," will read thefte "Lor 
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ten and diMertatjona on the human spirit and lonl, their nature 
and their condition, both here and hereafter, with remarks on 
futore rewards and punishments/' with eagerness, and reflect on 
them^ with candour. We hare here fourteen letters, of which a 
ooncifle abstract is giren in the contents. This is followed by a 
disquisition on the human soul and itis destiny in a future world, in 
two parts ; to which there is added, as an appendix, a republication 
of a TCiy interesting pamphlet, entitled " A ^ost-mortem Examina- 
tion ; or. What is the Condition of the Disembodied Human Spirit P " 
The author is a member of the Enf^lish Soyal College of Sari^eons, 
and was formerly House Surgeon in St. Thomas's Hospital in tike 
Borough of Southwark, London. In the Reviewer department it is 
usual to aroid strong recommendations of books bearing on dis- 
putable topics, because it may be supposed that these notices indi- 
cate tbe feelings, inclinations, or opmions of the conductors. As, 
however, the topic has been discussed in these pages recently, we 
may here safely enough, though occupying only the subordinate 
place of a contributor, note that the writer is clearly on the ne«- 
tive side of the question, as he affirms that " the doctrine of the 
soul's immortality is in no way countenanced by Holy Writ, which 
teaches us that a resurrection is to be looked for as a neceseity of 
our fallen nature." Yet the author does not deny a future life, 
but goes " to the full length of the orthodox in regard to the eter- 
nity of future rewards and punishments." It will be seen that he 
hss a word to say which concerns thinkers on both sides. The 
idea is striking, and the mode in which it is treated is able and sug- 
gestive. We commend it to thinkers. 

JTbio to Retain our Rider Scholars, and Regain some who have Ijqft 
us, BjJ. A. GooFBB, F.It.S.L. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
This is a wise and worthy pamphlet. It is a revised reprint .of 
" a paper read at the autun^nal meeting of the Congregational Unioa, 
held at Wolverhampton, October, 1869." Its author is an earnest 
labourer in the cause of human elevation, and his name is a heart- 
word among those who are employed in scheme^ of Christian use- 
fulness ; and there is probably no Sabbath school teacher ^in the 
three kingdoms who does not feel that he is an elder brother, whom 
to reverence and imitate is advisable. Sound discretion, careful 
thought, apt phrase, eminent suggestiveness, characterize all that he 
fvrites ; while there is a sufiusion of tbe whole with the very efflu- 
ence of Christian grace, that charms and captivates those even who 
do not themselves feel the call of duty pressingly upon their souls. 
Those of our intelligent and thoughtful readers who desire to 
undertake a needful labour in an open field, would do well to read 
the pamphlet now spoken of. If the advices of the author be fol- 
lowed, there can be little doubt that many elder scholars would 
be retained in our Sunday schools, and that many would be re- 
gained, both to school and church. The pamphlet met with a warm 
welcome when read, and has been earnestly longed for in type by 
many thoughtful, earnest Christian men. 
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QuxsnoHS BXQViBiva Answibs. 

858. Who was the author of the 
foUowing line, and under what cir- 
camatanoes was it produced ? — 
"The modest water saw its Lord 
and blushed."— D. H. F. 

859. Any information which you 
could communicate to your readers 
at this time about Dr. Temple, the 
new Bishop of Exeter, would, I 
hare no doubt, be highly acceptable. 
May I ask you to tell us all you 
know ? — John 0. 

860. Notable sayings form a 
highly Yaluable portion of history. 
I should like to know who was the 
author of one which ought, in my 
opinion, to be written in letters of 
gold in the apartments in Downing 
Street sacred to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer — " Give me a good 
policy, and I will gi?e you good 
finances."— Th. N. 

861. In the yolume of the SrUith 
Controversialist for 1855 appears a 
graphically wrought and most in- 
teresting mstalment of an essay on 
"Byron," signed E. W. S. I have 
carefully looked through every suc- 
cessive Tolume for the concluding 
portion of this essay, but in vain. 
If it would not be asking too much, 
will our kind editor, or the esteemed 
writer, afford a word or two of brief 
explanation ? — O. D. 

862. Thefollowingquestion,which 
appeared in the number for January, 
ai» not yet been answered: — ^Did 
Addison die drunk ? I for one (and I 
have no doubt ** Querist") would like 
Bome information respecting the last 
moments of Addison, as I have been 
greatly stunned by such a question 
as «* Did Addison die drank ?" be- 



cause that same beautiful writer, in 
his last moments, said, ** See how a 
Christian can die." — D. H. F. 

863. Hugh Miller, in one of 
his workff, speaks in praise of 
Locke's "Essay on the Human 
Understanding," "notwithstanding 
its fundamental error." What is 
the fundamental error referred tof 
—J. B. T. 

864. I have been told that one of 
Mr. Dickens' novels contains cha- 
racters sketched from two celebrated 
poets. Which is it, and who are 
tkejf ?— A NoYiOB. 

865. It has been stated in a recent 
review that one Blake "wrote songs 
equal to Shakspere's." This sug- 
gests two questions: (I) What songs 
did Shakspere writoP and (2) Who 
isBlalteP— J. C. A. 

866. I was extremely pleased to 
see Dr. Ingleby's able remarks on 
the " Design Argument," but should 
like to know a little more concern- 
ing his views on the larger subject 
of the Possibility of any Natural 
Theology whatsoever. It is gene- 
rally admitted, I think, that there 
can be but two ways of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of a 6k)d — the it 
priori argument and the d posteriori 
method. Now I may be wrong, 
but I gather from Dr. Ingleby's ob- 
servations on this topic that he 
holds with neither way. If this be 
the case, I should be much obliged 
if he will kindly say how he avoids 
the seemingly logical conclusion of 
Atheism.— T. S. B. 

867. Is the ordinary use of " fit- 
ting" for fit, or of "fittingly" for 
fitly, in English composition base- 
able on any valid reason or plea save 
that of euphony?— O. D 
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868. To my nmple teste it seemi 
IflM correct to say ** eqoallx as," &c., 
than <*equaUy wUk^^ Ac. Am I 
right P A friendly answer to eaoh 
qnery will he esteemed a £sToar hj— 
O.D. 

869. Whether is Mill or Hamil- 
ton at the head of modem philoso- 
phy ?— Wakteb Shxbbinotok. 

870. Has Ireland any philosophy 
or philosophers of its own ? — ^Wal- 

TBB ShISBBU^QTOK. 

871. Had the ancient Egyptians 
any poetry ?— Waltek Shsbrino- 
TOir. 

872. What one writer could he 
safely adopted as a model fbr the for- 
mation of style P—Waltxb Shbb- 

BIVOTOK. 

873. Is it true that Wm. Lisle 
Bowles was the father of modem 
poetry, and why ?— WaIiTXB Shsb- 

BINaTOK. 

874. What is the heat modem 
text - hook of logic P— Waltbb 
SHEBBDreroN. 



AVSWXBS TO QUESTIONB. 

831. Cheap legal handy books (at 
Is. per volume) are published by 
Mr. Effingham Wilson, Boyal Ex- 
change. One of the series is on the 
subject mentioned by J*. J. M. In- 
structions to executors are likewise 
clearly and well given in one of 
Messrs. Boutledge's **ITseful Li- 
brary" series, price Is. The title 
of the book is "The Law of Wills, 
Executors, Ac., by W. A. Holds- 
worth, Esq." 

838. Many excellent editions are 
extant, — Gary's, Doran's, Oilfillan*8, 
Bobert Bell's, &c. ; prices range 
from 28. 6d. to 78. 6d.— B. G-. 

841. H. B. will find a brief his- 
tory of Geology in Chambers's 
Encyclopssdia under the word. — 
B.W. 

843. In "Memoirs of Professor 
John Wilson (* Christopher North^, 



poet, critic, novelist, joumalisty 
metaphysician, moralist, haxnor- 
ist, &o.," by his daughter Mra, Gh>r- 
don, ''Youth" will find pretty fall 
information. 

" Christopher North " was a n€Hn 
de plume of John Wilson (Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the 
UmwsHy of Ediatai^h), whioh was 
used in various ^papers oontribated 
to jBlackwoocTs Magazine. The 
best known of them was a series 
entitled "Koctes AmbrosiansD." — T^, 

844. As yet the edition isauecl 
under the care of Bobert Carruthere 
of Inverness is by far the best. ISI- 
win has promised an edition for 
nearly a dozen years. — B. B. 

850. The phrase "Lake School 
of Poetry" appears to claim far 
mere significance than is really at* 
tached to it. Professor Wilson 
("Christopher North " ) called 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Cole- 
ridge, the " Lake poets," and their 
poetry the "Lake school;" but 
whether he did go because the three ' 
poets chanced to live together for a 
time at the Lakes — which indeed 
inspired their earliest lines, — or be- 
cause he considered their works of 
a ** watery '' nature, is not a matter 
of much moment. One scarcelj 
ever hears anything now of the Lake 
school, and there never seems to 
have been any more in the name 
than there was in the title of that 
othet poetic coterie which Wilson 
dubbed the " cockney school," and 
which numbered Leigh Hunt, 
Eeats, and others among its stu- 
dents. — WaLTBE SHBBBINdTON. 

The Lake school of poetry is . 
a misnomer as applied to the 
works of the three poets, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey, to 
which it was first applied : so oslled 
because Wordsworth and South^ 
lived at the Lakes, and Cdleridge, 
as a youth, wrote in conjuncticm 
with them, and later, used to stay 
there with them. The term origi- 
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filled witi^ I tiiink, the Sdinburfh 
'Betiew in s nerere notice of Woras- 
wortli'i "LyrvMl BaUads," Ao. 
Cderidge vepudisted the title in the 
third and 'fourth ehapten of his 
"Biognphia literaria" where he 
ifMakt of the ^fietion of a new 
Mbooi of poetry." The school is 
suj^osed to bear the marks of sim- 
^mty and eentimentelity, a fidelity 
to natural objeote, and a childish 
fondaeMi for niatic scenes and un- 
Mphistioated feelings. — 0. 

US, Elizabeth Smith was bom at 
Bonhall, near Parham, 1776, and 
died of consunaption in 1806. She 
vas the author of a new toanslation 
of the " Book of Job," and of a Life 
of "KlopBtotkf the German Milton. 
She displayed remarkable talents 
in aneient and modem langaages, 
OtttiheinatioB, and poMte lettera. She 
dmw ddlfuUy, and was one of the 
^nied ladiee of last oentory. — 
B. M. A. 

854. We behere 1768 to haye 
heen the year in which Napoleon 
VB8 born. Alison, in his History 
of Europe (9 Ed: III., 846), says 
that he was bom on the 6th of Feb- 
^ry in that year. Napoleon sub- 
wqueatly assumed August, 1769, as 
the date of his birth, in order to 
ooDBtitate himself a French dtizen, 
oeeanse in the interral between 
t^ two datee Corsica had been 
iieorporated with the F>w»h »on- 
Jjohy. A strong proef that he was 
wm on 5th February, 1768, is to be 
wpad in the record of his trarriage 
J»h Josephme, which still exists in 
^•ris, and gives that as the date of 
»* birth. The marriage register 
^^ the signature of Napoleon; 
]•«» M Altsen juetly Wmarks, 

ttuB oJBeial act, signed by Napo- 
•oa himsdf <m an oceasion when 
^ one but a rery young man re- 
V»»«iits hunself as * oMer ' than he 
^7 ia, and when his interest lay 
yhe other way, as Corviea waa not 
*^<»ifpotated with France tiU June, 



1769, decides the matter.*'- 
cnvs. 
Having the '* Memoirs of %- 

£>lM>n Bonaparte," by M. Pe 
ourrienne, Napoleon's private le- 
oretary, I haye taken the following 
extract relating to Napoleon's birth : 
•—"Napoleon Bonaparte waa bom 
at Ajaooio, in Corsica, on the 16th 
of Augusl^ 1769. The name was 
originally written Buonaparte; but 
during the first campaign in Italy 
he dropped the u merely to rendmr 
the speUiDg conformable with the 
pvonunoiatKm, and to abridge his 
signature^ It has been said that he 
suppressed a year in his age, and 
that he was bom in 1768 ; but this 
is untrue. He always told me [De 
Bourrienne] that the 16th of' 
August, 1769, was his birthday; 
and as I was bom on the 9th of 
July in that year, oar proximity of 
age seemed to strengthen our union 
and firiendship when at the military 
school of Brienne." — GiOBGius 
D. E. 

** Samuel " should be cautious in 
his statements. It it a " fiction " 
that Napoleon I. was bom in 1769 ? 
Are a "respectable" newspaper 
and Alison (a well-known blun- 
derer) to be pitted against Wm. 
Hazlitt (a writer praised for his 
great oare and accuracy) and 
Vieusseux (a French authority of 
▼ahie) P These latter writers dis- 
tinctly assert that Napoleon I. was 
bom on August 16th, 1769, after 
Corsica had become a Frmch de- 
pendency, and with the view of 
meeting discussion, giye their proofis, 
which appear to be quite satisfac- 
tory. — ^Waltbb SHBSiuNaTOir. 

855. (Hie Ber. Edward Hemy 
Bickerstetb, the eminent sacred poet, 
is the only son of the Bev. Edwatd 
Biokersteth, Rector of Wotton, Tola- 
minous writer on religious, subjeots. 
The poet is the nephew of the 
Bishop of Bipon. He graduated at 
Cambridge in 1847, ti&ing double 
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honoari (Senior Optime and third- 
elass Classics). He gained the 
CSianoellor's medal for an English 
poem in 1844, L845, and 1846, and 
the Beatonlan prise for a sacred 
English poem in 1864. This 
was the onljr occasion, from 1852 
to 1868 inclusive, that the Ber. 
J. M. Neale was unsuooessful in 
oompeting for the Seatonian prize. 
The Bev. E. H. Bickersteth is also 
faTOura^ly known as the author of 
eeyeral practical religious works. — O. 
The Bey. B. B. Bickersteth 
is, I believe, either brother or first 
oousin to the Bishop of Bipon. 
When an undergraduate (Trinity 
College, Cambridge), he obtained 
the Chancellor's Medal for English 
poetry during three successive years, 
1844-1846. In 1854 he obUined 
the Seatonian Prize, but has failed to 
take it since then. He has published 
several volumes of poems ; the best 
known being that entitled " Yester- 
day, To-day, and for Ever," which 
has lately passed through a second 
edition. A poem by him on ** John 
the Baptist" appeared in the last 
volume of the Sunday Magazine, 
apparently written for last year's 
Seatonian Prize. — Camus. 

Perhaps the following sketch from 
" Men ofthe Time " may be interest- 
ing to " Samuel." " Bickersteth, the 
Yen. Bev. Edward H., D.D., is the 
second son of the late Bev. John 
BickerstethjM.A., and brother ofthe 
Bishop of Bipon ; was bom in 1814, 
at Acton, Suffolk. He entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1832; 
and graduated B.A. in honours at 
Sidney Sussex College, having pre- 
viously obtained the Taylor's Mathe- 
matical Exhibition. Ho afterwards 
entered as a student in theology at 
Durham University, where^he gained 
the first prize for a theological essay 
n 1837. He was ordained deacon 



at thoend of that year, and prieat in 
January, 1839. He served as curate 
to the late Archdeacon Yickersy at 
Ohetton, Shropshire,in 1838-9, when 
he was appointed to the curacy with 
sole charge of the Abbey, Shrews- 
bury. Having occupied this poai- 
tion for nine years, he was presented 
by the Earl Howe, in 1848» to the 
incumbency of Penn Street, Suck- 
inghamshire. He was appointed 
Bural Dean of Amersham by the 
Bishop of Oxford the same year s 
Yicar of Aylesbury and Archdeacon 
of Buckingham in 1853; select 
preacher before the University of 
Cambridge, 1861; Deputy-Prolo- 
cutor of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury upon the resignation of the 
Dean of Bristol, and admitted to the 
degree of D,J).f propter merUa^ by a 
grace of the Senate of Cambridge in 
1864. He has published ' Questiona 
illustrating the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles,' ' Catechetical Exercises for 
the Apostles' Creed,* 'Prayers for 
the Present Times ;* charges de- 
livered at bis visitation in 1855, 
1856, 1858, 1859, 1861, 1862 ; 
' God's Judgments in India, a 
Warning to England' — a sermon 
on the Fast Day, Oct. 7th, 1857 ; 
' Church Music,' a sermon ; ' The 
Convictions of Balaam,' an Oxford 
Lenten sermon; a 'Catechism on 
Confirmation;' 'An Address from 
the Pastor to his Flock on Confir- 
mation;' &o.,&o." — WaltebShbb- 

BINGTOK. 

866. The answer to this query 
will be found at p. 472 of BritUh 
Controversialist^ vol. xxxL — B. P. 

870. Has not S. N., in BrUish 
Controversialist^ vol. xxx., pp. 
893-S97, replied to a query which 
involves that now put by " Walter 
Sherrington " ? For therein we find 
an abstract of the history of philo- 
sophy in Ireland. — B. M. A. 
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SELFHOOD. 

A WW TBAX'S ADDBBM TO TOXTirO XXV. 



To-day a new year dawna on vlb 
from etemib^. It comes to ub as a 
gift— a priceleBa gift from the Sore- 
reien ot life. As a gift beyond the 
Tsuie of a king's ransom it should 
be receiTed — used— improved. The 
past is paH — irreTOoably and irre- 
ooTerablj it has gone into the light 
of **the ereat white throne/' i&re 
its record has been presented, and 
*' the great seal " has been affixed to 
it that it may be laid up in the 
arehires of the moral uniyerse. Out 
of the mystery of silence, an nnseen 
Hand has given us to-day — the 
firstling of the year, a newly gathered 
foTgetme-not from the sardens of 
the eternal Gk)d— and we have taken 
it gladly and joyously as a token of 
\o^ing remembrance and care, and 
>s a call to gratitude and duty. 
Here, at this moment, " the weari- 
Taessjthe fever, and the fret" of the 
past are forgotten, and the soul feels 
itself free '* to take a new reckon- 
^R" and to endeavour to set itself 
'Jght for the voyage from the plea- 
sant port of the present, along the 
unploughed sea of the future, to- 
wards the haven of the hereafter, 
^his, then, is a supreme moment in 
our destiny. Before life's currents 
niOTe away let us fix some thought 
finnly, wisely, and well in our 
inmost ipirits— some thought suited 
to the hour, yet suitable for all 
hours, taking its tone from circum- 
stance but yet superior to circum- 
stances, suggested by this single 
point of time though concerned with 
the infinite reaches of eternity. 

We mark off and distinguish the 
PWiage of time, and that "the 
J>ttr8e of time " may be more de- 
^tely and practically recognised 
byxu we divide and subdivide it into 



calculable periods, whose succes* 
sions and recurrences we can note 
and notice. We feel and know that 
we change with changing time, and 
yet we cannot consent to regard 
ourselTet as a part of it. We speak 
of the period in which we live as 
**ow times/' and we acknowledge 
the appropriateness at seasons such 
as this for admonishing one another 
that to us — 

** Time is the nurse and breeder of 
all good," 

if we employ it rightly — remember- 
ing that *' the fashion of this world 
passeth away ; " and hence that we 
should take "the present time by 
the top '* to do with diligence and 
patience whatsoever lies before us of 
duty. But we never mistake ourselves 
for bundles of successions and recur- 
rences, for constant sequences of 
relations and experiences, and for 
involuntary aggregates of sensations 
woven within us in the roaring 
loom of time; — 

" Or, from an endless chain of 
causes wrought. 
And, of unthinking substanoe, 
bom with thought." 

We perceive around us the pano- 
rama of circumstance, and know 
that it moves and stirs and changes. 
We feel its influences, and are con- 
scious of the flowing tide of events 
and scenes in which our life is 
passed, but we do not each suppose 
ourselves destined to — 

"Be, as a wave of multitudinous 

life. 
That with the general movement 

rolls along 
To shores where all must break.** 
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We demarcate oonelTes from the 
onflow of ciroamBtuioes ; we regard 
the erents of life as things external ; 
we reckon them up as items in our 
history, not as elements of otxr life. 
We know oursdlres oapable <»f »• 
sistanoe to the outwurd and the 
Tisihle, and of forming, by express 
determlDation of the intellect- 
prompted will, resolutions which 
become laws,— 

''Mangre all otreiimstsnoe to be 
olwyed." 

The current of events may sweep 
along in one direction while the 
current of thought flows steadily 
onward in quite a difibrent way. 
Tbie influences of the things which 
surround us permeate us, but we 
feel that they are less permanent 
than we. They affect us, we work 
effects on them. They change in 
constant successions, we change too, 
but all the changes we perceive as 
taking place in an enduring per- 
sonality — a personality which, so far 
from being one with, or a part and 
product of circumstances, makes 
itself felt to be — 

'* Distinct as is the swimmer from 
the flood." 

Against time this personal being 
of ours rebels and asserts its en- 
duringness; and against circum- 
stance it revolts, affirming its inde- 
pendence. Our life is not of the 
same stuff as time and circumstance. 
Even after our most painstaking 
care to comprehend them they are 
indefinite and excentric ; we are 
definite and self-centred, while they 
but reflect themselves in us — 

'* As the whole heavens 
Within a single drop conglobe 

themselves 
In shadow." 

We are centres of desire and de- 
sign ; we possess powers of initia- 
*ti«B and invention j we oan cognixe 



our own personal being as distinct 
I^Mm all that we recognise aronnd 
us. We are each certainties to our- 
selves. We can conceive ourselves 
existing apart altogether from and 
entsr^ in«topendent of tinae and 
circumstance, but we cannot con- 
ceive ourselves us being only these^ 
or believe, what that would necessi- 
tate, that — 

<* Wind-pileted and moulded by the 
wind 
Our Bpirit-essenoe floats a little 

space 
Amidst a might of things.** 

We mark and discriminate our- 
selves from time and circumstance 
ae conscious entities — ^beings indivi- 
dually subsisting and numerically 
distinct one from another, possessed 
of special sentience, intelligence, 
and conscience — consisting of a cer- 
tain intrinsic quintessence and pith, 
exerting peculiar functions and de- 
veloping ingrained idiosyncrasiesT' 
displaying not only aggregation 
round a centre of oonsoiousness, 
but segregation from other conscious 
centres, and not only inclined but 
enabled to act on circumstances and 
to set ourselves " 'gainst the tooth 
of time and razure of oblivion.** This 
individual, conscious, positive cer- 
tainty of being a centre and upcoiled 
unity of life reveals to us — self, that 
static oneness of specific life of 
which consciousness in the peculiar 
evidence, in which all the possi- 
ble dynamic forces of the individual 
are stored, contained realisable 
under the conditions. 

"What is self? What is that 
many-sided unity which is centred 
in the single ego of a man*s 
being ? " 

*^ Self is the representation of in 
integral individual human being-- 
the organization of a certain fabric 
of flesh and blood, biassed, perhaps, 
originally by the attributes aad 
peouliarities of the fabric itself— by 
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hereditwry pxodupoftitioiis, by ner- 
Toua idiosynoraaies, by cerebral de- 
TeIo|g|naents» by tXow Qrqtuck action 
of tlie pulses by all in which muxA 
takes a &hape from the mould of the 
body } — but still a self which, in 
eyery sane coD&titutioo, can be 
changed or xpodified from the ori- 
ginal biasy by circumatance, by cul- 
ture, by reflection, by will, by con- 
sdenoe, through meant of the ooaeen 
iababitant of tb^ fabric* . • . 
True, self-oontroly thereforei ia the 
control of that entire and complex 
tmi^, the individual aelf. It neces- 
fiitatea an accurate perception of all 
that is suggested by the original 
bias, and a power to adapt and to 
regulate, or to oppose and divert 
eveiy course to which that bias ia- 
cUnea the thought and impels the 
action. ... 
'* Self-control is self-completion." 
Each one of us is such a <«{/*. A 
treaanry of powers is aggregated in 
us with a specific purpose for the 
carrying out of a definit<e, peculiar, 
and unshareable intent. We have 
above and before, in spite of and 
through all things, to be that single 
determinate core and mainspring of 
fbroe^ which so fulfils the prime 
cause of its being that the result may 
preobely accord with the aim and 
intent of its own existence. We 
must realize our selfhood. All that 
is in us of actual power or possible 
efficacioasness must be used and de- 
veloped. We must ripen our being 
into fruit.. We must be all that 
we can, do all we are able, think 
ereiy thought within our power, 
acquire all knowledge withm our 
rescb, affect all with whom we come 
in ooutact, enjoy all that is given, 
aspire our highest, strive our ut- 
most, contrive our best, expend our 
whol^ soul's strength on our duty,, 
and resist all that impedes our life's 
purpose — so only can we become our 
true selves, and thus only are the 
M contenU of onr special nature. 



the selfhood with which wa hare 
been endowed, able to be employed 
or enjoyed. The chief duty of maB» 
as mojt, is to be himself; for to be 
one's self is to develop and bring to 
maturity all that is in ua actual and 
possible in such a way that all the 
past shall aid each present effort^ 
and every present act shall tend to 
the full and thorough outoon&e of 
the future, that thore may be no 
waste or misdirection of force or 
will, and that the entire capacity of 
our nature be exerted and expended 
at the proper moment to the right 
effect. 

Not only as the fruit of one plant 
differs from that of another; not 
only as the flower of one fruit-bear- 
ing tree differs from that of another, 
but as any one leaf (of the same 
plant) differs from any other, and 
as " one star differs from another 
star," so should each man in his 
selfhood differ from every other, not 
by intent and with effort, but by 
the mere development of his indivi- 
duality into a distinct personally. 
This discrete substantiality, along 
with a common sameness of nature, 
nuikes us human creatures, while we . 
are also clearly not only independent 
existences with a definite form and 
special numerical unity, but co- 
organic beings, conscious of separate 
and single life, in which certain 
peculiar and distinct properties 
distinguish us each one from the 
other partakers of the same specific 
natures and generic powers. To 
attain to this personality, while we 
must have many similarities to 
those who are of the same race, we 
must display (or, at least, possess) 
distinct peculiarities of develop- 
ment and power proper to ourselves 
and unshared in by others. This is 
what is meant by and known as. 
selfhood. 

It is true that selfhood is un- 
fashiorable, that the supreme canoni 
of etiquette tend to mould men into 
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•n "* tndittingaishable tliroiig ; '* bat 
ew M mflo become dietiiyiiahed, 
Mid aoquire way special dnm upon 
tbe gratitade of Uieir compeers in 
flKiBtence, it is because the^ show 
tome nre indiridiialitj of beusg and 
dexteritr of power, which consti- 
tute a difference from the ordinarj 
mass and multitude, and produce 
reeogmsability. 

WeU, we maintain that selfhood 
is a human rwht and dutj ; that it 
has been maoe a law of our being 
that we shall so culture^ derelop, 
train, and manifest ourselres, that 
each should be different from erery 
one ; and that while it is true and 
of Torit J that — 

" Nothing in this world ii single^ 

AU things bj a law diTine 

In one another's being mingle,*' 

it is equallj true and requisite that 
Tariety of character should be as- 
serted, that conscious personality and 
independent (but natural) originality, 
that spontaneous play and exercise 
of faculty, should be attended to ; 
and that amidst general selfsame- 
ness there should be aimed at, the 
manifold diversity of all possible 
human selfhood; for, as J. S. Mill 
avers, ** the free deyelopment of in- 
diyiduality is one of the leading 
essentials of well-being." We must 
counterpoise the assimilatire in- 
fluences under which we exist, by the 
assertion and exertion of independ- 
ency, and the yigorous conserTation 
of all our inborn specialities and 
prerogatires. We may smooth off 
and level down the results of the 
accidents of our position, but the 
peculiar properties entrusted to us 
for deyelopment and employment 
we must by no means *'nide" or 
waste, neglect or didre|[ard. That 
which has its origin m us is our 
share of originality, our express in- 
teaided character; that without 
which we might as well hare been 
anybody as the persons we are. Wc 



plead, then, for a full, free, thorough, 
and genuine culture of all the powers ! 
lodged in our frttmes and iziherent ' 
in our spirits, in due Bubordination 
to the law of justice which pre- 
scribes that we shall never aim at 
the attainment of our own ends bj 
means which would interfere with or 
prevent an equally active and anxiouB 
prosecution of the development of 
others. The raw material of oar 
human nature is given to us to work 
up into a definite mass of personal 
being. Our individual endowments, 
impulses, passions, inclinations, pre- 
ferences, and proclivities-^all that 
constitute the elements of our cha- 
ract-er, all the peculiar energies of our 
nature—are given us to use and ex- 
ercise with discrimination and de- 
cision in the free forthgoing of their 
several actirities ; to build -together 
and form a self — an integral unity of 
conscious responsible existence in 
the best state and condition to which 
it is possible for us to attain. This 
imphes not only self-development, 
but self-decision, self-government, 
and self-censorship — the outworking 
of all the initial forces of our nature 
in harmony with the aims and 
schemes, the capacity for achieving 
which we find within ourselves, 
under the dominion of the free 
choice of our own will, and controlled 
by the supervision of our own con- 
science. The selfhood so attained 
will insure fulness of life, freedom 
of being, and originality of character. 
Our genius is only capable of pro- 
ducing its noblest results where 
there is free scope and true inde- 
pendency. 

If the immortal truly throbs in 
our breasts, and we feel the r^ 
nobleness of the human life possible 
to us, let us employ the ** mortal 
summers " to some purpose, in en- 
deavouring, to become something 
definite in the world, a being whose 
F peciality of capacity and accomplish- 
ment the felloTs of our carthlv life 
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maj know, and 
hcnoe may misa 
in the Tory " 
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saidthafc^ 



Trhfln we are called 
A high aim beatiog 
IB etaential to il 
The poet hae truly 



**WhoeTeT witli an earnest soul 
Stiiree for aome end from this low 

world afar, 
SliU upward traTela,— though he 

mias the |^b1 
And atraya — but towards a star." 

The master apirits of the earth 
ahoold know self thoroughly; for 
self-knowledge is the oondition of 
Bctf-maatery, and self-mastery is 
required for self-control. Tkat is 
the pre-requiaite of all dutifulness 
and moral obedience. He who has 
Ailly learned his own power, honestly 
Inined his whole nature, diligently 
fitted liimaclf for the performance of 
his part in this life, and resolutely 
(olfilSf aa a matter of principle, 
f^eiy duty to which he is called, as 
it occurs or recurs, has acquired the 
c«oacity of being a distinct and pe- 
culiar peraonalitj — has attained to 
selfhood, and is, though but *'a 
^ojagisr in time,'* a being of a des- 
tiny which is able to look flinohlessly 
into eternity. Such a one is not 
^htUy mored by — 

" ODhe Tain low strife 
That makes men mad — the tug for 
wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that 
wither life, 
And waste its little hour." 



One bright Bnmplar of supreme 
selfhood has been given to us, to 
show how we also should be lika 
Him who is being's Unity and All, 
in our poaitiTe personal!^. His is 
the true likenesa to Ood— of Gk>d the 
self-existent and the self-true— after 
which we must striye. We are to 
bear His Hkeness, and to be renewed 
in His image. To do so we must 
.be self-contained, hare fixed pur- 
poses, glow with spiritual animation 
towards the noblest ends, do the 
duty of each day and hour, and dare 
all consequences, rather than be false 
to the supreme, all-controlling in« 
tent of existence. To fulfil the will 
of Gkid with sanctified spirits is to 
be most gloriously man. Our 
highest selfhood is best reyealed in 
holiest servitude. He served and 
He saved ; if we serve we shall be 
saved, for we shall thus become the 
younger brethren of the lowly, holy 
Christ— the Elder Brother of tlie 
children of Qod. He who so in- 
spirits his selfhood with Christhood 
has attained to man's true life; and 
he may serendy look upon Life and 
its perplexities, and Death and its 
changes, for he can in either 



" The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality. 
Or shake his trust in God." 

N. L. 
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A. KBW work by Emerson is in the 

Horace Greeley is about to defend 
pvoteetionism against J. 8. Mill iu 
> new work on Political Economy. 

}. Swinton (of the Neto York 
Timtt) is to record " Ten Years of 
American Journalism." 



Fronde's History is selling in 
America in vols, at a dollar and a 
half. Could we get them at such a 
price the sale would be greatly ex- 
tended; 

The recent issue of " The life of 
Jane Austin " has led to a complete 
edition of her works in five vob. 
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<«Th9 Admiaiflimyoiis of thA 
yiaatoenth Oentnrj u 0reaft Bri- 
tain" am to find aa historian in 
F. O. Oanr, of the Inner Tempk. 

Maun. HaomiUan ara to giro as 
'<€Miloo*sPriTateLil0." 

J. a. Fiofato's ** Sdenoe of £now 
ledge" has-been tnnalated. 

** A Biography of B. Spinosa," 
by K Willis, M.D^ is said to be 
nemij ready. A book on the same 
topio was in 1856 ready for the 
press from the pen of Gh. H. 
lieires. 

W. B. Qreg is to publish a work 
on " The Folifeical Pioblems of oar 
Age and Ooontry.*' 

Sara 8. HenneU, a f^losophic 
thinker of great aeuteness and power, 
author of *' ComparatiYism," has 
just issued as a sequel " Comparatire 
Metaphysies." 

L. B. Philip's "Dictionary of 
Biographical Reference" wiU. oon- 
tain nearly 100,000 names. 

The Bey. Alex. B. Qrosart, one 
of the genuine "lowers of good 
books," who has by his *' Fuller 
Worthies* Library " added greatly 
to the gratification and instruction 
of his subscribers, in providing for 
them careful, complete, and hand- 
some reprints of many scarce and 
yaluable works, is about to extend 
hb favour by prodacing the Com- 
plete Works of Henry Yaaghan the 
Silurist, and also those of Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke, — while he 
has other biographical rarities in 
preparation. He also projects the 

Eublication of two yols. of Miscel- 
inies during 1870-1, which are to 
include— I. (1) The Poems of Lord 
Bacon ; (2) The Poems of Jeremy 
T»ylor ; (3) An Interlude by John 
Bale (1538); (4) The Poems of Sir 
WUliam Herbert ; (5) A Posie of 
Gillofloures by Humfry Gifford; 

i6) Wm. Loe's Song of Sion ; and 
7) Contemporary Judgments of 
Poets. II. The complete poems of 
Christopher Brooke and Christopher | 



Lerer; ** Emmana^" by Alwsiliaaa 
Fraunoe ; " Tears of the Belowad " 
(St. John), by Qerrase Matkbam (P) ; 
ichn Boltokttr's *^ Troe Beseripticni 
of Passion of Jesus," and s owra w J. 
other rare old poems. We would 
direct the attention of secretsMriflB 
of mechanics* institutes, librarians, 
members of reading clubs, &e., to 
this series, of which the impreseions 
are limited. The books issued by 
this editor are not only worth, ia 
themselyes, but they are exceUently 
and lovingly edited, lir. Ghrosart's 
work is a labour of lore : he is a 
bibliophilist who needs no profit, 
and seeks no payment — except grati- 
tude for his pains and painstaking. 

Lord Maeaulay 's " Lays of Ancient 
Borne" have been translated into 
Italian by an Irish lady, and issued 
at Florence. 

Just while Tennyson's Legend of 
the Holy G-rail is delighting its 
thousands of readers, news comes 
that a fragment of 800 lines of allite- 
ratiye yerse on the history of that 
notable cup has turned up in the 
Bodleian, It is to be edited for the 
Early English Text Society by Bey. 
W. W. Skeat. 

Sir James Prior, biographer of 
Goldsmith and Burke (b. 1790), died 
15th November. 

M. Victor Hugo has sold the 
MS. of his novel "The Crime of 
the 2nd December'^ for £1,600. 

Sir H. Bulwer has. added to his 
** Historical Characters " Lafayette, 
Peel, and Brougham. 

Dickens* novels at a shilling a yoL 
are again spoken of. 

A. C. Swinburne has in the press 
"Bothwell,** a tragedy, and "Songs 
of the Bepublic." 

Messrs. A. and C. Black are pre- 
paring a "CentenaiT Edition*' of 
Sir Walter Soott*s Works, with un- 
published notes, &o., by the author. 
It is to consist of twenty-five yols,, 
with new type and annotations^ 
38. 6d. per yol. 
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compulsory force. Law is not now a mere expression of will. 
Legislation is the thoughtful adaptation of the powers of society to 
the proper effecting of the purposes of society. While it imposes 
duties it confers rights, and though it confers power on the execu- 
tive of a state, it also provides security for the subjects of each 
Government. In former days the constitution of empires and the 
rights of dynasties formed matters for grave speculation and hot 
discussion, and became occasions of revolution or of war. But in 
our day the kind of sovereignty to which men are subject has sunk 
into unimportance when compared with that of the sources, forms, 
methods, and extent of legislation. If legislation can be made just 
and appropriate, it is felt that little or no regard need be paid to 
the sovereignty under which the State is placed. Hence changes 
in government are not nearly so earnestly pursued as alterations 
in laws. Government, when considered as the executive and 
administrative agency of the State, cannot, it is thought, Teiy 
materially veer towards or indulge in tyranny or oppression if life 
is guarded by just laws impartially applied and enforced. But 
here there comes into play a possible evil against which we should 
endeavour to set our mind, namely, that if we can propose good 
ends to ourselves, and make them enforcible by Government, such 
legislation is good and right. Thus legislation may be made the 
agent of a tyranny which no Government could, on it» own acconnt 
and at its own hand, attempt. 

In conRequence of this risk it has become a most important 
inquiry. What is the province of legislation ? What ought law to 
do P and what should it leave undone ? What is it that law cannot 
effect, and what ought it, therefore, to leave untouched? Eager 
reformers who have good ends in view, and who, knowing the 
efficacy and force of authority, are anxious to secure the passing of 
legislative measures in favour of their views, and to enlist the might 
of Government in the carrying out of their beneficent intentions^ 
not unfrequently endeavour to overstretch the province of legisla- 
tion, and induce the passing Jof coercive measures for the enforce- 
ment of the performance of acts* as duty, the obligatoriness of which 
neither conscience nor public opinion admits ; while, on the other 
hand, many thinkers, jealous of power and suspicious of authority, 
full of memories of instances in which Governments have employed 
legislation for purposes very far from being in harmony with the 
public good, or with very mistaken notions of what would tend to 
and effect the greatest advantage of the governed, desire to eonfine 
legislation witnin the very narrowest bounds, and to restrict the 
legislature as much as may be to the mere regulation of the finan- 
cial, administrative, and judicial ftmctions of the official agents of 
the Government. 

With this class of thinkers we greatly sympathize ; though, as 
will be seen in the sequel, we do not altogether agree with them. 
Perhaps the most concise and epigrammatic exposition of their 
views may be given in the words of T. H. Buckle:— 
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In his '^ History of Civilization" he sajs, *'Men may talk as they will 
about the reforms which Goyemment has introduced, and the improve- 
ments to be expected from legislation ; hut whoever will take a wider and 
more commanding view of human affairs will soon discover that such hopes 
are chimerical. They will learn that lawgivers are nearly always the ob- 
stmctors of society instead of its helpers ; and that in the extremely few 
cases in which their measures have turned out well their success has been 
owing to the fact that, contrary to their usual custom, they have implicitly 
obeyed the spirit of their time, and have been, as they always should be, 
the mere servants of the people, to whose wishes they are bound to give a 
pablic and legal sanction." 

While we admit that in the idea of Carlyle on Government — that 
a few wise 'and strong men should settle and arrange the duties 
and responsibilities of life, and enforce their performance — there is 
at first sight a simplicity and attractiveness which inclines to its 
acceptance ; yet having learned something of the evils of bureau- 
cracy, and the kindly despotism under which it aims at pl»cing men, 
ve are not quite anxious to see it increased or intensified in our 
land. But neither are we prepared to concur entirely wifrh the 
extreme advocates of representative legislation — that law should be 
simply a reflex and enforcement of prevalent public opinion. Pub- 
lic opinion is a great power, and no law can be beneficially enacted 
which greatly contravenes it ; but public opinion requires guidance, 
education, and keeping to the point. The legislator must have 
some definite principle on which to base his proposals, and he must 
also have a distinct and practical means to present of getting his 
proposals adopted and obeyed. Public opinion is availing as to the 
desirable, legislation has the task of making the desirable, the 
attainable, if it is just and consistent with the highest interests of 
Diankind. Hence the responsibility of the legislator is weighty, 
'uid the task of those who choose them is a much more serious 
thing than merely proceeding to the poll and registering a vote. 

At this peculiar juncture, when the electoral constituency by 
^hich the members of the Legislature are chosen has been so con- 
siderably extended, this seems to be a suitable topic for a few 
reflections. What is the province, the aim, and the purpose of 
^islation ? For if this were well known and properly considered, 
ttoBe who were called upon to select advisers to the Government 
^ould be better qualified to judge of the fitness of men to assume 
^^ difficult duty of legislators, either as originators or critics of 
Proposed measures ; and, indeed, candidates themselves would have 
'^Wer views, not only of their claims to the notice of consti- 
^encies, but also of their duties to the State and their constituents^ 
^ they realized to themselves more accurately what can and what 
^^iio\, he effected by legislation, what place legislation holds 
"^ODg human agencies, and to what extent it may be beneficially 
employed in the promotion of the best interests of men.* It is in 

* "Better qualifications for legislation exist, and may be found if sought 
^or, than a fluent tongue, and the faculty of getting elected by a consti- 
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the hope that by conoentrating our thoughts for a short space on 
this important topic, our views may be made clearer and our ideas 
become more correct, that we now proceed to consider, in the best 
manner in our power, the question in "the Philosophy of FoIiticSy" 
which seems to us to be so important as to deserve serious reflect 
tion and thoughtful inquiry — ^ooth from ourselves and from our 
readers. 

Legislation is necessary to enable men to live in society without 
injuring and oppressing each other, to hinder the strong from ill- 
using his weaker neighbour. The main end of legislation, there- 
fore, is to see that no one is allowed to wield his strength (of will, 
might, wealth, iDtelligence, or craft) to overawe or overreach his 
fellow- citizen, snd so unduly to sacrifice the good of others to the 
advancement of his own. 

" Legislation " is defined by J. S. Mill as signifying *' making 
laws ;" and he affirms that " the sciejice of legislation (a term used 
by Filangieri in 1780) is an incorrect and misleading expression," 
because '' we do not talk of the science of making anything." From 
this decision of the able author of *' Essays on some Unsettled Ques- 
tions of Political Economy," we are inclined to dissent. Legisla- 
tion is, like logic, both a science and an art. It includes an 
inquiry into those political principles which a knowledge of man's 
natute, capacities, wants, feelings, and conditions shows to be 
essential as overruling and circumscribing the free choice of those 
who would make laws, and which must be accepted of and acted 
upon as imperative by those who would fix the powers and limits o( 
sovereign and of popular rights. Besides this, and more apparent 
indeed to the ordinary onlooker at Governmental requirements, it 
implies a practical adaptation of means to ends, a determination of 
the co-efficients by which the desirable results of order and pro- 
gress are to be brought about. Hence, as Charles Comte in his 
** TraiU de Lkgislation Criminelle " says, "The science of legisla- 
tion has for its object the knowledge of the natural connections 
which exist either among the different individuals or the different 
classes of which each social unity or state consists, or among men 
and the things which are intended to provide for or preserve their 
existence ;" in other words, it is ** the science of the natural laws 
which regulate the conditions of nations, and determine their pros- 
perity, decline, or stationariness." It concerns itself with the 
leges legum — the laws of laws, the pre-requisite knowledge of man 
and of nature, to which civil law and social polity must conform, 
the theoretical principles on which human law must rest, and the 

tuencj ; it would soon be recognised that, in legislation as well as adminis- 
tration, the only task to which a representative assembly can possibly be 
competent is not that of doing the work, but of causing it to be done ; of 
determining to whom or to what sort of people it shall be confided, and 
giving or withholding the national sanction to it when performed." — 
J, S, Miilf ** On Representative Oovemment" p. 100. 
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facts of existence with which it mnst concur and harmonize. Law 
may be, but le^slation never is, arbitrary. Law may rest on mere 
force or convention ; legislation must be reasoned and reasonable. 
Law simply signifies those principles or rules of conduct which have 
been laid down by some competent and sovereign power for the 
reflation of the ways and actions of men, obedience to which is 
enforced or enforceable by constituted authority. They may be 
^ell or ill considered, but they must be imperative, and they must 
be enforceable. Man exists amidst conditions and with powers and 
capacities which operate with great universality, and are all but 
independent of time and circumstance ; these, under the name oi 
laws of nature, require to be known, recognised, and admitted by 
the legislator ; and in subservience to or in concurrence with these 
inevitable necessities of being, he is required to determine by what 
practicable means the well-being of man may be best effected and 
sustained. 

Legislation is a term which must be. explained historically as 
well as etymologically before we can fully comprehend the precise, 
peenliar, yet very distinct meaning which the word has now 
ugmned in the minds of the highest thinkers on the difficult art of 
managing men in their social, corporate, and national relations. 
The earlv legists proclaimed, prescribed, and ordained duty, they 
regulated life by statute and force, they decided, and the people 
were compelled to coincide or suffer. The Greeks, " who called 
that nomos, that is to say, distribution, which we call law, and 
defined justice by distributing to every man his own," appointed 
officials called NomothetcB, who codified the customs of the several 
tribes, and legitimated what had become usual, and they revised 
the laws from lime to time to bring them into harmony with the 
customary forms of life. Their inductions had the force of decrees. 
They determined the bounds of imperative duty, but they left a 
large margin of the allowable beyond the touch of the legal. Gra- 
dually, however, as the allowable became concreted into custom, it 
came under their cognizance, and the customary became the legal 
duty of man to man — the institutes of law. In Borne, a magistrate 
who proposed a law, or, as we should say, brought in a bill, was 
said legem ferre ad populum ; when his Rogatio or proposal was 
approved of, or as we should say, passed or carried (lata est), it 
became lex, a decision which, having been asked, has been con- 
firmed and been made binding. Hence legislator, the carrier of a law, 
and also legislation, the proper proposal of measures by a compe- 
tent person before the constituted assembly of the people, so as to 
obtain the sanction of the right persons to the affirming, confirming, 
and enforcement of the proposal made as a limiting or regulating 
decision, binding on those whom it concerned. Thus law becomes 
the canon or fixed authoritative rule of the sovereign determining 
power, and is obligatory on all those who are under duty to that 
power. 
Legislation has as its chief and prime element the word ler- 
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which originally means " I eelect and arrange in order, and there- 
after I read or proclaim ;" and therefore in its most extended and 
philosophical signification it implies these six elements, viz., (1) 
The wisdom which perceives and selects the best means for the 
accomplishment of the proper ends of social and civil life. (2) The 
knowledge requisite to adapt the proposed means to the present 
circumstances of the community in its various relations. (3) The 
capacity of persuading anj convincing the several parties, classes, 
or interests, which the proposal would affect, either as agents in 
enforcing or as actors in obeying the same, of the propriety and 
rightness of the plan advocated and the method suggested. (4) 
The ability to express in clear, distinct, intelligible, and unmistalc- 
able language, with definite inclusion of all that is meant and de- 
terminate exclusion of all that is not intended, the proposed enact- 
ment. (6) The mental acumen to perceive and to apply a prevailing 
sanction sufficiently active and available to procure obedience or 
secure punishment. (6) The moral influence which shall be weighty- 
enough to set the proposal before those who are to be affected by 
it, so as to incline to and induce its immediate acceptance and 
adoption as a definite rule of life, in so far as it reaches. 

Legislation might be called the logic, and jurisprudence the 
ethics of law. Jurisprudence inquires into and decides upon what 
rights are due to and what obligations are imperative upon man in 
his several relations in accordance with justice or equity between 
man and man, and in harmony with the conditions in the midst 
and under the power of which human life is passed, which latter 
constitutes yb*, or the supreme law ordained by the divine will; 
while the former is jus, or the authoritative decisions of morality 
in regard to human conduct. Jurisprudence is a priori and ulti- 
mate, legislation is d posteriori and instrumental ; the former seeks 
out the original principles and reliable sources, the grounds, the 
extent, and the nature of human rights and duties ; the latter en- 
deavours to find means whereby effect may be given to these 
pre-determinate principles in the actual circumstances of a given 
period, so that they may really and truly, as far forth and as 
thoroughly as is possible, be acted upon by all, and act as the 
safeguards of all. Jurisprudence throws the light of philosophy 
over human nature as having a social and dutiful part to fulfil on 
the earth ; legislation gathers up the light of jurisprudence, and 
concentrates it on a single element of the problem of social exist- 
ence, and considers narrowly and keenly how the principles of 
jurisprudence may be inwrought, with practical efficacy, into the 
daily duty and life of man, so far as concerns the given portion 
under survey, and proposes to define and determine what shall 
henceforth be permissible and what imperative in regard to it. 
Life is activity ; the activities of men, if indulged uncontrolledly, 
would result in such a series of interferences of the acts of each 
Mth the purposes of others, that some regulation becomes neces- 

V even in the interest of the free exercise of will, purpose, 
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endeayonr, and activity. All that series of restraints which men 
impose xipon each other by common consent for mutual protection 
and the general good, is embraced in the term legal duties or 
obligations on the one hand, and rights on the other. All that 
sphere of human activity which cannot be interfered with or 
restrained, and of which the due use must be permitted, consti- 
tutes the irrevocable and necessary right of humanity, any attempt 
to interfere with the free exercise of which would cut to the roots 
of life, and be inexcusably tyrannous; and therefore no laws must 
impede or hinder the proper exercise of the necessary functions of 
Me as a condition of social fellowship and existence. 

Setween the necessary and the legal there intervenes the allow- 
ahle— a margin or border-land of unregulated duty and obligation. 
Here the will iind inclinations of men have scope for giving; and 
taking, and the craft and ingenuity of man has opportunity for the 
exercise of deftness and dexterity so far as to demand caution, and 
sometimes to elicit precaution. Of the right to exercise some 
rights which are necessary, some may voluntarily denude them- 
v^t% ; but such acts of volition are seldom endorsed or covered 
bylaw ; while within the very sweep and sway of law many things 
we held to be allowable which are not in strictness legal. Of 
Bome other matters law refuses to take cognizance, and 'leaves the 
JMponsibility of them and in regard to them with individuals. 
mt beyond the legal there is also another circle of activities, 
wluch may be denominated the laudable, the praiseworthy duties, 
which are not only permitted but encouraged. The proper dis- 
^iiJigttishing of these respective spheres of human activity is one of 
the difficulties in regard to legislation. Legislation has its own 
proper field and province, beyond which, if it endeavours to 
operate, it becomes tyrannous and obnoxious ; and to the full ex- 
tent of which if it does not exercise its functions it is defective, 
ineffective, and permissive of abuse. Hence a few remarks on the 
pi^osophy of legislation may neither be useless nor out of place. 

Every man naturally seeks his own gratification ; even the 
anchorite denies himself certain enjoyments which other men 
Pprsue with eagerness, in order that he may have what is to him a 
%her gratification, a sense of superiority over others, jtt conscious- 
^^s of self-control, or a more intense rapture arising from the 
endeavour after nobleness of mind, character, condition, and influ- 
ence. It is legitimate, according to the natural light of the under- 
wanding, for man to endeavour to attain his gratification on the 
condition that, to procure his gratification he does not interfere 
^[jjth, hinder, or render leas possible the gratification of any other. 
Iniig the free will of each is limited by the free will of all others, 
*?d men find it advisable to bind themselves by compact to exer- 
^ the good pleasure of their own wills, in accordance with some 
settled usages, customs, forms, or laws. The widest possible for- 
^nla of freedom is this — that a man may do what he pleases, so 
"*^ M by or in his self-gratification he refrains from and avoids 
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eitHer directly or indirectly injuring his neighbour. The ftpbere of 
legislation lies here — under what conditions can the highest pos- 
siWe amount of self-gratification, of whatever sort he most affects, 
be placed within the reach of each and yet interfere in the smallest 
possible degree with the power, the right, and the opportunity of 
the self-gratification which all desire and aim atP 

Religion concerns the whole duty of man, in all his relations as 
subordinated to divine law; ethics considers and" expounds the con- 
current rights and obligations of men in their several individual 
relations ; politics regards the duties and securities, the sanctions 
and the checks, applicable to and available in civil life ; jarispru- 
dence adjudicates on and determines the conditions, regulations, 
requirements, and obligations which civil life necessitates or makes 
advisable ; and legislation employs itself in discovering the princi- 
ples which determine and define the relative duties and rights of 
civil life, in accordance with tbe dictates and decisions of jurispru- 
dence, politics, and ethics, in such a way as not to hinder, interfere 
with, or obstruct the proper performance of the duties enjoined on 
man by religion. If religion possessed full, thorough, and over- 
mastering sway in man ; if ethical considerations exerted their pre- 
vailing power efficaciously in the human spirit, politics would be 
only a set of convenient forms, jurisprudence an ingenious exercise 
of the logical faculty on the requirements of conscience, and legis- 
lation would merely supply convenient adaptations to social exist- 
ence of the higher laws and wider rules of morals and religion. 
The sphere of operation of each of these is more extensive as it 
rises, and is more intensive as it descends ; religion has the wider 
sweep, legislation the firmer grasp. 

Beligion is persuasive, legislation is coercive ; the former makes 
man the lawgiver to his own nature, because it determines him to 
adopt and act upon the law of holiness which he deems divine ; the 
latter binds itself around man as a constraint ; the one affords the 
principle of individual action, the other supplies the condition of 
civil welfare. The morality of religion operates from within and 
restrains, the morality of legislation operates from without and 
constrains; the former uses as its imperative oughts the latter 
mutt. 

Law is a command. Commands are enforceable by a sanction 
penal in its nature and deterrent in its intended effect. The object of 
legislation is to determine (1) what laws must be made imperative on 
men, in accordance with the jurisprudence possible under the poli- 
tical forms of life settled in any given country; (2) what ^anc^ion 
may be employed to enforce obedience and punish transgression ; (S) 
what nupans can be set in operation to insure general concurrence 
and submission ; (4) what forms of procedure are possible to bring 
home guilt to the transgressor and to make evident his amenability 
to the deterrent infliction ; (5) under what exceptions or with what 
reservations must the law be passed to secure the due rights of all 
parties concerned, and avoid a conflict between the law proposed 
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and those which are already operative ; and (6) what is the mminam 
of observance which shall be regarded as obedience. 

Eor laws are manifold — law in this sense being taken to signify 
conditions of well-being which must be observed and obeyed on 
penalty of suffering. These are, in the present aspect, 1st, the 
Jaws of nature, against which no law imposable by man can long, 
if for any time, hold sway, or gain observance. 2nd, the laws in- 
culcated by religion, true or false, which, if thoroughly believed in, 
cannot be beneficially interfered with by any direct human law. 
3rd, the law of conscience, or the moral sentiments and opinions 
prevailing in any civil society, which are in reality, so far as that 
society is concerned, a sort of lex non scripta, or unwritten law, 
more powerful than any possible deterrent power may seek to 
inftict. 4. The law of self- conservancy, for that is the very fun- 
damental principle on which law is based, — law being but self-con- 
servancy, brought to the highest perfection possible in the state of 
societv in which legislation is exercised. All these must be per- 
mitted to hold supremacy over what may be termed constitutional 
W, as embodied in politics. Jurisprudence assumes these as the 
groundwork of its exploitations ; and legislation merely condenses 
iiito rules for the government of individual action in the midst of 
civil existenpe, such elements of general morality as are beneficially 
enforceable in the circumstances in which it is exercised. 

In regard to the regulation of human action, legislation ought to 
premise and hold as operative the natural ongoings of the external 
nniverse, the ordinary forces of public opinion and religious senti- 
ment, and the special activities of self- conservancy ; and it is liable 
to t^fo main errors in this regard : (1) deciding that a specific enact- 
Dient, would be a benefit because it accords with a nobler morality 
^n is current, without making sure that any power capable of 
being set in motion by the executive, and with which they are 
rightfully invested, can enforce and procure obedience and submis- 
Jion ; (2) determining to extend the area of legislative enactment as 
far as the executive force available will admit, independent of the 
concurrence of men as to the beneficiality of the measures proposed. 
Itt the latter case law becomes tyranny, and tends to its own de- 
struction; in the former, law becomes ineffective, and tends to its 
^^ defeat. Civil life is a consent to the sacrifice of a certain por- 
tion of the means of self-preservation and enjoyment equally open 
to all, for the securing of the remainder in as large a measure as 
possible by each, and the great diflficulty in legislation is so to ad- 
jnst these sacrifices as not to require from any one a larger sacrifice 
oil his part than he receives an equivalent for from the social 
security provided for him. 

The end and scope of laws, whereto all their decrees and sanctions ought 
. **^d, is the happiness of the people ; which is procurable — (1) by rightly 
Jjjstmcting them in piety, religion, and the duties of morality ; (2) securing 
*aem\jy ^pjjjg against foreign enemies ; (3) guarding them by laws agains*^ 
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fiiotioiis and private iDJories ; (4) rendering them obedient to the govern- 
ment and magistracy ; and (5) thus causing them to flourish in strength 
and plenty. . . . That may be esteemed a good law vrhich is — (1) 
dear and certain in its sense, (2) just in its command, (3) commodious in 
the execution, (4) agreeable to the form of goyemment, and (5^ productive 
of virtue in the subject."* 

Legislation is the gnardian of existence, and that existence may 
be possible it must become the safeguard of subsistence, of which 
the agents are labour and capital, and the protector of enjot/ment ; 
for which alone to man, as man, existence is valuable. As legisla- 
tion is the defender and upholder of life, so its supreme power was 
conferred on it of taking away life when the interests of society 
seemed to demand it. Hence the ultima ratio of legislation has 
hitherto been, in individual cases, capital punishment — in interna- 
tional cases, war. In this case, as in so many others, "extremes 
meet ; " that which was instituted for preservation becomes a de- 
stroyer. This, however, is tolerated as means to an end, and that 
end is security to life and limb, to person and property, to rights 
and privileges, to family life and social incorporations. Th«re can 
be but little happiness in a state of life in which existence is con- 
stantly threatened and insecure'; in which provision is not made for 
the possession of a fair chance of passing the ordinarily allotted 
years of man's being in at least a minimum of comfort. But the sup- 
port of life depends on the means of subsistence available throu^li 
the combined operation of labour and capital on the original suppij 
of the first elements of comfort provided in nature, and therefore 
legislation must arrange for the safety of capital and for the pro- 
tection of labour; the former being the accumulated store of re- 
served funds under investment as a guarantee for order, the former 
being the interest immediately available from the capital invested 
in life, as the condition of progress — a pair which are only repro- 
ductive to their highest power of beneficiality when they are 
p>roperly mated and harmoniously related. Hence a large propor- 
tion of legislative ingenuity has been expended on regulating the 
exchanges between capital and labour, especially in arranging that 
the former may not be so locked up by the selfishness of individuals as 
to excite apprehensions, at all well-founded, of death by starvation ; 
and that the latter may not be left unused and neglected while its 

Sossessors prey upon the capitalized property, on which the State 
epends, as a reserve fund for the legislative protection of life and 
the promotion of well-being. Capital and labour are alike unpro- 
ductive while unemployed, and the whole country is made poorer 
as well as the individual possessors of these wealth-begetters, by 
the non-employment of either, and in a less degree by their partial 
disuse or their misuse. To preserve the best ratio between capital* 
labour, and the capabilities of the earth under the power of the 
Legislature, forms one of the chief securities for enjoyment, whether 

* Sacon's " Advancement of Science," Book VIII., chap. iii. 
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animal, mental, or moral, and is therefore a greatly important con- 
sideration in connection with legislation. 

Political economy, as the science of wealth — that which contri- 
hates to, enhances, or promotes the weal of men — is, of course, a 
stndy which, demands much of the thought of a le^slator, as it sup- 
plies many of the principles of legislation— that is, the laws whidi 
regulate the commonwealth. The wealth which is possessed hy the 
memhers of a nation in common, consists of the elements and powers 
of nature; the portion of the divine gifts to which they have ac- 
quired, and can maintain, a possessory right, the physical power 
and industrial skill which they can make operative on these, the 
capital applicahle in setting industry to work, and the moral senti- 
ment by which the use of capital is regulated and the exercise of 
labour is overruled. Legislation requires to consolidate and to in- 
terwork these diflfering sources of well-being into a co-operative unity 
m which as much equality and rivalry may be introduced as possible, 
in order that enjoyment may be as extensively diffused as may be, 
and that the intensity of the desires of men may be as forcibly 
^mled as is requisite to keep the means of enjoyment up to the 
highest attainable pitch — rivalry being the spur to progress, and 
equality affording security for order. Legislation, therefore, is that 
entire aggregate of means adapted to ends employed — to use the 
language of Ildmund Burke, "to put affairs into that train which 
experience points out as the most effectual, from the nature of 
ihmgs and the constitution of the human mind," in order that due 
protection is given to all citizens in regard to person, property, and 
pmiieges. This trine of pre-requisites to proper civic safety de- 
Diand from the legislature the most thorough protection possible. 
The person of the citizen, so long as he performs his due share of 
tbe duty imposed on him by the State, must be free and protected 
in its freedom. In order that the person of each may accjuire and 
possess the highest possible amount of comfort, legislation must 
provide for the security of property ; all, that is, which can right- 
fully belong to the individual as a citizen in a State ; all that he 
can retain, use, exchange, or enjoy, after having performed, or while 
engaged in discharging, the duties and obligations to the State of 
^hich he is a member. But more than this ; as man is a creature 
^ whom the accidents, peculiarities, honours, and rewards of life, 
We matters of pride or interest, legislation must surround the 
status or privilege of the various persons or classes who form the 
Clements of the State with some such securities as surround the 
^ore material articles commonly regarded as property, so that a 
J^tizen may not be deprived of the enjoyment, benefit, or advan- 
tage arising from them, without cause, or by the act of another, 
^ithout authority and power. In all these cases legislation requires 
^ pW and provide protection for the citizens ; and that it may do 
*o It must devise and consolidate deterrent agencies to operate upon 
^%^ ^iiids as defences against violation of rights, 
^e idea of law is twofold, inasmuch as it always suggests bo*' 
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constraint and security ; for without either voluntary restraint of 
their inclinations and will, or legal constraint of them, each man 
would be master of the life of every other. On this account, for 
the furtherance of justice, the exercise offeree is necessary. ThB 
laws are of no power to protect men unless there is conferred on 
some men, or oody of men, the right and the duty of causing tlxese 
laws to be obeyed. The science of legislation searches into and 
deliberates upon the nature and relations of men, for the purpose 
of attaining to theorems or reaching conclusions concerning wliat 
does or may conduce to the conservation and defence of the lives, 
property, and position of men ; and these, when so arranged as to 
be made applicable to life, and have been so proclaimed and de- 
termined on as to take the force of order, become laws, a portion of 
that system of things by which a State is upheld and society is con- 
trolled. Legislation must discover, arrange, and apply the princi- 
ples by which the public and private safety and progress of a State 
may be secured, and its integrity may be maintained by those to 
whose hands the duty has been committed ; but it must also think 
out, furnish, and lay dotrn the means by which the citizenry united 
in industry and prosperity may have their social rights protected 
and their personal freedom of thought, speech, and act may be 
possessed and exercised. It must provide for the proper develop- 
ment and use of all the physical functions of man's nature, and of 
all the efforts it can make to enhance the joy of life and multiply 
the utilities of social existence. To this, the basis of industry, it 
must add a provision for the proper excitement and improvement 
of skill, inventiveness, talent, intelligence, and thoughtfulness as a 
basis for knovrledge. Still farther, it must not only permit and en- 
courage, but insist upon moral uprightness and just peaceableness 
among those over whom it claims rme. In this way civic life may 
be made and kept just, intelligent, industrious, and dutiful in the 
various relation s'of man to man. 

Legislation, as the science of"law, defines rights and imposes ob- 
ligations in reciprocity. It only refers to and exerts itself upon 
the reciprocal relations of men. The principles of religion, which 
so improve and affect man that he feels — 

« To walk with God (is) to be divinely free 5 " 

those of morality, which teach man his duties as man, may form 
the basis of the legislator's enactments ; but they cannot fairly be 
prescribed by him, for they are not enforceable reciprocally. It is 
this reciprocity of duty and right which gives limit to legislation, 
and wherever it cannot give more than, or at least an equivalent 
for, what it takes away, it is intruding beyond the proper province 
of law. 

This is the key to the settlement of the province of legislation, 

— Does any projected or existent act of the Legislature propose 

any enactment which proffers and provides for no fair countervail- 

ng and reciprocal advantage? — then it sins against the very first 
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principles of legislation. Should a legislator bring in a bill to in- 
f erfere with or curtail the citizen's liberty in regard to his absolute 
daties— those, that is, which relate to and concern only himself, 
he would overstep the province of legislation, and would be invading 
tlie moralist's field ; should he, however, introduce a proposition to 
abrogate or annal any portion of the rights of the citizens, without 
offering and providing for commensurate reciprocal advantages, he 
wonld be actmg against the first principles of the science of legis- 
latioD, and would be committing a blunder in the art of statesman- 
ship ; he would be perpetrating an injustice. The great problem 
of legislation is how to secure the greatest possible amount of 
personal, social, and political advantage, with tne smallest possible 
interference with individual liberty, happiness, and wealth. Hence 
legislation ought to be mainly regulative and formal, to afford full 
s^ope for equity among the citizens, and should interfere as little 
as possible, except administratively, with the management of the 
afiairs of men as citizens, except to see to the effective and fair re- 
ciprocal fulfilment of contracts or duties. Meddlesome legislation 
isYexatious, but not efficacious. Mere adjudicative legislation is 
Tiot sufficient, and experimental legislation, unless limited in area 
and in effect, is highly objectionable. 

^ There is hardly any kind of intellectual work which so much needs to 
he done, not only by experienced and exercised minds, but by minds trained 
to the task through long and laborious study, as the business of making 
laws. ... A reason no less conclusive is, that every provision of a 
new law requires to be framed with the most accurate and long-sighted 
perception of its effect on all the other provisions ; and the law when made 
should be capable of fitting into a consistent whole with the previously 
existing laws." — /. 8. Mill " On Representative Government" p. 97. 

Our legislators are too fre<}uently men of crotchets and speciali- 
ties, and they are chosen with too great a regard to party and 
partisanship, and these initial disadvantages are increased by the 
rough and ready debates, resolutions, and party divisions of our 
legislative bodies. Legislation has fixed principles and a definite 
field. It is a moral and metaphysical science as well as a practical 
art. This our legislators ought to study. But if our representative 
system is incompatible with the demand on the part of constitu- 
encies of trained and cultured legislators (not lawyers), then it is 
all the more important that the electors should possess clear an$l 
definite views on legislation, that they may choose men who are 
Ukely to act wisely and fairly in the decision of questions affecting 
the rights and liberties of the people,— men who will firmly and 
distinctively demand a just and equitable settlement of all diffi- 
culties in the State, and who will guard the personal, civil, moral, 
and religious freedom of men intact from the touch of tyranny and 
the profanation of the despot's hand. 
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AEE THE SACEAMENTS ESSENTIAL TO SALVATION P 

i.FFIBMA.TIVE ABTICIE. — I. 

Thb sacraments are holy ordinances instituted by Christ, " who 
was given to be head over all things to the Church, which is Sis 
body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all/* 

The word sacrament is a Latin word, signifying an oa^A— a pledge 
to be true and faithful unto death, never to desert, disobey, or fail 
in duty. It has been adopted by theologians in a high spiritual 
sense, to signify the outward institutions of the Saviour as the 
channels of His saving grace and tender mercy. Christ is ***© 
" Captain of our salvation/' and as such we must take the oath of 
fidelity to Him. We are called upon to fight the good fig^^ "p^ 
faith, and to " vow and pay unto the Lord " (Psa. Ixxvi. 10, 11). The 
vow is called a sacrament, and the observing of it is the payment 
required. , 

It is quite true that sacrament is not a Scripture term; but 
neither is morality, and if this were a valid argument against the 
observance of or in favour of carelessness in regard to sacraments, 
it would be equally valid against attending to and in favour of 
negligence concerning morality. We do not suppose that any of 
our readers will put much stress upon an argument like this, 
though there are few subjects in which warfare of words is more 
persistently carried on than on those which relate to theology. 

This is not a question on which it is safe to employ mere teohni- 
cal objections ; it is too important for man to know the afi^rmatire 
or negative of it to make it justifiable to indulge in any play upon 
words. We all know what is meant by a sacrament. It is an 
ordinance of Christ appointed to be observed by the Church in all 
time coming, as a sign of obedience, and as a token of gratitude, 
love, reverence, and fidelity. We may quote here the terms of 
the Thirty-nine Articles : — " Sacraments ordained of Christ be not 
only badges or tokens of Christian men's profession, but rather 
they be certain sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace and 
God*s good-will towards us, by the which He doth work invisibly 
in us, and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and confirm 
our faith in Him." 

We are not in the least concerned here with the heresy of 
Sacramentarianism, nor do we require to define the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of sacraments which make them binding. It does not 
fall to us to describe those forms and ceremonies insisted on by 
some sections of the Church as sacraments which " have not any 
visible sign or ceremony ordained of God," and are therefore 
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" not to be counted for sacraments of the gospel." " There are 
two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the gospel, that is 
to Bay, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord;" these we maintain 
to be " essential to salvation." 

Let us look at the terms of the institution of these two ordi- 
nances, and the scriptural statement of their nature and efficacy ; 
and,— 

I. Of Baptism, Jesus said, " Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost " (Matt, xxviii. 19) ; and see similarly Mark 
ivi. 15, 16. " By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body " 
(1 Cor.xii. 13), bo that believers become one body, of which Christ is 
tke head ; whence St. Paul says, *' As many of yon fbelievers] as 
liave been baptized into Christ have put on Christ." Thus " we are 
bnried with Him by baptism unto death, that like as Christ was 
nised np from the dead oy the glory of the Father, even so we also 
diould walk in newness of life " (Bom. vi. 4). 

II. Of the Lord* 8 Supper. This, it is undeniable, was not only 
institnted, but initiated by Christ, as may be seen in Matt. xxn. 
^29; Mark xiv. 22—26; Luke xxii. 19— 21. In the last we 
get the command of Jesus concerning this communion of saints,— 
"Do this in remembrance of Me ;" — a command which St. Paul, 
^7 express revelation, reiterates : " As often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink .this cup, ye do show the Lord's death till He come " 
(ICoT. xi. 26). Of this feast Jesus says, " My flesh is meat indeed, 
and My blood is drink indeed " (John vi. 5t5) ; a declaration which 
He preceded by saying, " Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
^n, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth 
% flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life " (John vi. 63, 64). 

In the preceding references we have pointed out the main sources 
vhere an acquaintance with the purpose, object, and institution 
of the sacraments is to be found. We have seen that they are 
^press commandments of Christ, and we know that "he that 
^eepeth His commandments dwelleth in Him, and He in him" 
(1 John iii. 24) ; while the same author informs us, " He that saith 
I Ww Him [Christ] and keepeth not His commandments, is a liar, 
^^ the truth is not in him " (1 John ii. 4). Now whereas the un- 
Kodly "eat the bread of wickedness and drink the wine of violence," 
Jeavenly wisdom invites us, saying, " Come^ eat of my bread, and 
^^ of the wine which I have mingled" (Prov. ix. 6). 

In the above passages the necessity of baptism and of the par- 
^iiig of the Lord's Supper are shown ; and these passages, as we 
u^eline to think, fully prove that these sacraments are essential to 
Hlvatioix. This, of course, is not to be held as affirming that God 
^ot and will not save any one who has not been baptized and 
jwome a partaker of the Lord's Supper. That would be to limit 
"^ power and goodness of God, who works not only through 
^^^^8} but also independent of means. But it is meant as an 
^^Kttion that these are the appointed means of grace, which it is 
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inenmbent on all those who would rightly and truly serve God and 
keep His commandments to attend to at their peril. Unto whom 
much is given, of them shall much be required. Those who have 
never had the opportunity will not, of course, be judged for not 
having partaken of these ordinances ; but those who have had the 
opportunity of so fulfilling the law of Christ, and have despised or 
neglected the opportunity, have despised the ordinance of God, 
and are blameworthy. The prayer and endeavour of every pro- 
fessed disciple shoula be — "With my whole heart have I sought 
Thee : O let me not go wrong out of Thy commandments " 
(Psa. cxiz. 10) ; and this cannot be the heart's desire and prayer of 
any one who, knowing that our Lord has commanded them to be 
baptized and to take the good creatures of bread and wine into 
their hands in remembrance of Him, fail to obey their Lord and to 
worship Him in the beauty of holiness. We can only be like- 
minded to Him when we follow His example, fulfil His desires, 
and obey His commandments. If Grod opens the channels of His 
grace, and we refuse to place ourselves livingly in connection with 
them, we are really closing our hearts against the ordinances of 
heaven, and cannot expect to be held excusable. If Christ invites 
us to His table, saying, " Come, for all things are now ready," and 
we begin " to make excuse," shall the King of the feast be other- 
wise than offended at usP It is certain that when the Saviour 
says "come" we ought to go quickly, humbly, and reverently, 
saying, Lo, I comt to do Thy will, O Lord. 

We are very expressly commanded not to "forsake the assein- 
bling of ourselves together, as the manner of some is." But if it is 
wrong to absent ourselves from the usual assemblies of God's wor- 
shippers, how much moreheinous is it to keep aloof from the table 
to which Jesus Christ invites His own people ! If we are to draw 
near to God that He may draw nigh to us, tien surely we ought 
most eagerly to draw near to Him when He gives us an oppor- 
tunity of saying, " Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies ; Thou anointest my head with oil ; my cup 
runneth over" (Psa. xxiii. 5). 

From all that we have advanced it seems to us that those who 
believe in Christianity at all cannot do otherwise than believe, and 
act upon the belief, that the sacraments, being holy ordinances 
instituted by Christ, are essential to salvation. P. S. A. 

IfSaATIVB ABTIGLE. — I. 

In perfect consonance with the terms of the question now to be 
debated, we might look at the sacraments from either the Protestant 
or the Soman Catholic point of view ; and regard them either as 
only two in number, or as amounting to seven. Seeing that the 
two sacraments acknowledged by Protestants are included amongst 
the seven sacraments of the Homan Catholic Church, we shall take 
the more comprehensive view of the subject. This will be attended 
with the advantage of enabling us to give a consideration of the 
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sacraments, taken both in the Protestant and in the Boman 
Catholic senses of the word. A farther benefit will attend this. A 
section of the Protestant Ghnrch of England maintains the seren 
sacraments of the Chorch of Borne. In extending onr arguments, 
therefore, to all of these sacraments, we shall meet the views of 
these members of the Church of England as well as those of the 
Church of Borne. 

That we may debate with fairness, we shall give in their own 
words the views both of those Protestants who maintain the seven 
sacraments of the Church of Borne, and of the Boman Catholics 
themaelTes. First we shall (][uote from "Tracts for the Da;^," 
edited bj the Bev. Orbv Shiplev. These contain the foUowmg 
language: — "The Catholic Church, both East and West, acknow- 
ledges seven sacraments, but not all of ecjual importance. Thus 
two, viz.. Holy Baptism and the Eucharist, are defined as gene> 
nlly, t. e. universally, necessary to salvation ; while of the others 
Ihe same necessi^ is not predicated. Two of the five^ viz., Holy 
Matrimony and Holy Orders, are indeed absolutely necessary for 
^ continuance of the visible Church ; but they are not necessary 
^or all members of the Church. The other three are means of 
pee, but are not absolutely necessary for salvation." 

We shall now auote from a Boman Catholic standard, the creed 
of Pope Pius IV., the words of Dr. Doyle respecting which are, 
"It is acknowledged by every Catholic," and when perverts are re- 
eeiyed into the bosom of the Church of Bome, they are required 
to repeat the Creed. It consists of twelve articles. One of these 
articles is as follows : — " I do profess and believe that there are 
Beren sacraments, truly and properly so called, instituted by Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and necessary for the salvation of mankind ; though 
i^ot all of them to every one ; viz., baptism, con6rmation, eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony $ and that they 
do confer grace ; and that of these things, baptism, confirmation, 
&nd orders, cannot be repeated without sacrilege. I also receive 
And admit the received and approved rites of the Catholic Church 
^-nr^ solemn administration ot all the aforesaid sacraments." 

We here see that the tracts published by a certain section of 
^otestants maintain that two of the sacraments — baptism and 
tue eucharist — are " universally necessary to salvation," while the 
creed of Pins IV. affirms that the observance of some one or more 
of the sacraments is " necessary for the salvation of mankind." It 
^ul be our endeavour to show that no one of the sacraments is 
'^uisite for salvation ; that salvation is attainable without the 
^"^ance of any one of them. 

^e propose to show, first, that the Bible does not teach that the 
^aments are essential to salvation; and secondly, that the 
ocnptnres furnish instances of individuals who have been saved 
^thout them. 

^' The Scripture* do not teach that the sacramenie are necessar' 
<o ialvation. Under this head we shall first produce the gen 
1870. • H 
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teaehings of Seriptare u to what is essential to salTation ; and 
secondly, call attention to what it teaches respecting the sacraments 
iodivid dally. 

It ia by the Scriptures that the question now debated must be 
decided, as doubtless will be admitted by the affirmative writers. 
And if our opponents cannot show that the Bible teaches that the 
sacraments are essential to salvation, they cannot substantiate their 
side of the argument. On them lies the onus prohandi. If we 
succeed in showing that the Bible does not teach that the sacra- 
ments are essential to salvation, the arguments of our opponents 
fall to the ground. 

The design of the Bible is to show the way of salvation — to point 
oot how men are saved from a deserved hell and brought to heaven. 
This we believe will not be denied by those who may be opposed 
to us in this debate. !Now nowhere do the Scriptures represent 
the sacraments to be necessary to salvation; Yet they do point 
out what is essential thereto. They do declare, "Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven *' 
(Matt. V. 20) ; and, " Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven" 
(Matt, xviii.) ; also, " Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish" (Luke xiii. 3); likewise, "Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God" (John iii. 3.) The 
Seriptures thus declare the necessity of a righteousness surpassing? 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, which consisted in the observant^ 
of outward ceremonies, such as sacraments are. They declare the 
absolute need of regeneration, of repentance, and of such a con- 
version as makes converted persons become as little children in 
innocency. And if the sacraments were essential to salvation, would 
there not be some intimation thereof in the word of God ? If the 
sacriiments be necessary to salvation, how is it that the Bible — 
which in such unqualified terms declares certain things to be needful 
thereto — gives us no hint of the indispensableness of these sacra- 
ments? And if the sacraments be requisite to salvation, how 
does the Bible answer the end for which it was given, viz., to poinfe 
out the way of salvation, when it gives no intimation of the ne- 
cessity of the sacraments thereto P Our opponents will agree with 
lis that the Scriptures are given by divine inspiration ; but how can 
it be conceived that a book given by infinite wisdom, for the ex- 
pjDess purpose of showing what is needful to salvation, omits to 
state that the sacraments are essential to salvation, if they be sof 
As proof of our statements, and as instances of the teachings of 
Scripture respecting salvation, we commend to the serious attention 
of all our readers the portions of Scripture to which we shall now 
refer. John, iii. 14 — 16, declares that whosoever believeth in 
Christ shall not perish, but have eternal life. From this scripture 
what conclusion can fairly be drawn but this,— that if any man or 
woman believe in Christy that individual shall be saved, whether 
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any of the saoramentB have been obserred by aaoh a person or 
notP How conld ifc ever be reasonably inferred from such a 
seriptnre that any of the sacraments are essential to salvation P 
Som. iii. 24—26 shows that he who helieveth in JeBus is justi* 
£ed. Not the most obscure hint is given of the necessity of 
the sacraments to salvation. John iii. 36, as well as John 
vi. 35, 37, 40, 47, testifies that whosoever comes to Christ and be- 
lieves on Sim shall be saved. As no mention is made of sacraments, 
we are warranted in believing that whoso thus comes to Christ and 
belieres on Him, will be saved, whether such a one has observed 
any of the sacraments or not ; for as the Bible is a guide-book-^ 
pointing out the way to heaven — a revelation made by infinite 
wisdom, is it credible, if the sacraments are needful to salvation,, 
that the God of boundless wisdom Would not have made it known 
to us in plain terms, in a revelation which He has given us for the 
express purpose of teaching us what is essential to salvation P In 
Matt. V. 3, 8, 10—12, the present and eternal blessedness of 
certain characters is affirmed too plainly and positively to admit 
of the thought that they cannot be saved unless they have attended 
to gome one or more of the sacraments. Of the poor in spirit it ia 
positively affirmed that the kingdom of heaven is tneirs. Concerning 
^^tpure in heart we have the unqualified declaration that they 
*hall see God. Of those who are persecuted for righteousness' sake, 
Christ declares that the kingdom of heaven is theirs ; and fie yet 
again affirms of those who are persecuted for His sake, that great 
is their reward in heaven. If ot the obscurest intimation is given 
that such cannot be saved unless they shall have observed some of 
the sacraments. 

We now take notice of what the Scriptures teach respecting 
each of the sacraments. 

1. Baptism, — Bespectiug this sacrament the Scriptures show us 
that ^en John preached in the wilderness of Judea, he baptized 
in the Jordan such as confessed their sins. John was so far from 
teaching his audiences that baptism was necessary to salvation, 
that he objected to baptizing the Pharisees and Sadducees, on the 
ground that they did not bring forth fruits meet for repentance ; 
whereas if baptism— a merely external act, and so easy of being 
performed — had been essential to salvation, would not John have 
enforced its necessity P and how could he be a faithful preacher if 
he neglected to show that there coidd be no salvation without itP 

The Scriptures likewise show us, that when Christ had risen from 
the dead. He commanded His disciples to go and teach all nations, 
haptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ; but we are not told that Christ commanded them 
to teach that baptism was essential to salvation. The Scriptures 
also tell us that the apostles and other preachers of the gospel en- 
joined baptism on those who were converted. But Philip was so 
far from preaching that salvation was impossible without baptismr 
that when the eunuch inquired what there was to hinder his beir 
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baptized, Philip ghye bim to nndentand that he bad no right to 
baptism unless with all his heart he belieyed ; and not till he had 
reeeived the eunuch's confession of faith did Philip baptize him. 
Peter, too, when preaching in the house of Cornelius, spoke of the 
receiving of the Holj Ghost by his hearers, as fitting them for 
baptism ; and thus implying that without the receiving of that 
ereat gift they would not have been qualified for baptism. Thus 
he was far from enforcing it as requisite to salvation. St. Paul 
(1 Cor. i 17) afiBrms, "Christ sent me not to bantize, but to preach;" 
and at ver. 14 he exclaims, " I thank Ood that I baptized none of you 
but Crispus and Gains." Would he have done so if the Bacrament 
of baptism had been essential to salvation ? Besides, be expressly 
says of the rite of which baptism was the antitype, *' Circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the 
commandments of God,'' (1 Cor. viii. 19). 

The only portions of Scripture which we can conceive of as being 
interpreted to signif]^ that baptism is essential to salvation are 
Mark xvi. 16 ; Acts ii. 38 ; and 1 Pet. iii. 21. But these scrip- 
tures do not really teach that baptism is necessary to salvation. 
Let us examine each of them. 

In Mark xvi. 16 we find the Lord declaring that be that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved. In the same verse we 
have the Lord's declaration that he that believeth not shall be 
damned ; but He does not say that he who is not baptized shall be 
damned. If baptism be essential to salvation why is it in the 
former clause of the verse named in connection with believing} 
while in the latter clause of the same verse the neglect of baptism 
is not mentioned in connection with not believing P The words 
"he that believeth and is baptized" show that believing should 
precede baptism ; and also that baptism should follow faith as a 
public profession of that faith. They also plainly declare that not 
all who are baptized shall be saved, but only those who believe as 
well. The solemn declaration, "he that believeth not shall be 
damned," plainly shows that without faith there can be no salvation 
for any, whether they be baptized or not, and conclusively proves 
that there is nothing saving in baptism. If there were, how could 
the absence of faiUi in the baptized be invariably followed by 
damnation P 

In Acts ii. we have an account of Peter preaching on the day 
of Pentecost. A divine blessing attended his preaching when the 
converted inquired, " What shall we doP " by that inquiry doubt- 
less signifying what shall we do that we may be saved P Peter 
said unto them, ** Bepent and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost." We have already shown that the 
Scriptures teach the necessity of repentance to salvation, but does 
Peter join baptism therewith, because it also is essential to salvation P 
Is it not rather set forth, as in the words of Christ whicli we have 
aJready noticed, as the evidence and public profession of faith and 
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repentance P As we have before remarked, baptism is enjoined on 
those who-iielieye as a public profession of their faith, and without 
faith there can be no trae repentance, for ho«7 can a man repent of 
his sins unless he has first beliered those thint^s to be sins P Peter 
therefore preaches the necessity of repentance, and enjoins baptism 
as the evidence and public profession of it. But does he not 8a j, 
"Itepent and be baptized ybr Me remUnion of situ"? He does. 
Bat did he intend to sifi^nify that the remission of sins could be 
obtained by baptism P Did he eren intend to signify that such re- 
mission could be procured by repentance P Bepentance for sin is 
essential to salvation, because without it none would be fit for 
heaven, but it does not procure salvation. If our repentance could 
obtain salvation, where was the need for the blood of Christ to be 
shed to obtain it for us P And if repentance does not procure salva- 
tion, can baptism do so P Why, then, did Peter exhort to repentance 
and baptism for the remission of sins, but that those who were con- 
verted mi^ht have in their own soals the sense and enjoyment of 
the remission of sins which they could not have without repentance, 
for such a blessing is bestowed only on the penitent ; and also that by 
their repentance and baptism they might be evidenced to others 
u those who possessed the remission of sins P 

In 1 Peter iii. 21 we read, "The like fijipire whereunto 
^▼en baptism doth also now save us (not the pattmg away of the 
^th of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God) 
^y the resurrection of Jesus Christ." Here Peter speaks of baptism 
M a figure, and says it saves us. But how P ** By the resurrection 
<f Jesus Christ** Baptism is a figure, and only a figure. It saves 
not really, but figuratively, as the ceremonies and purifications ^of 
^ Levitical law cleansed from sin, not really, but only in a figure. 
Thus baptism is a figure of that which saves, even the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. In baptism there is figuratively both a burial 
^d a resurrection ; thus it is a type of the death and resurrection 
of Christ, by which we are saved. And Peter expressly declares 
that it does not put away the filth of the flesh or cleanse from 
>in ; consequently it has no saving efficacy. 

*2* Confirmation, — The only confirmation of persons which we 

'^ad of in the New Testament is a confirmation of believers in 

their faith in the doctrines of Scripture, so that their faith became 

fettled and established ; as at Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, the 

uuciples were confirmed by Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiv. 21, 22.) 

J^« never read in the New Testament that the pjersons con- 

fi^nied ratified any promise which had been made for them by 

others; neither have we any reason to believe that either the 

M^tles or any other persons laid hands on those who were con- 

^i^med. We may safely challenge all to find any instance in the 

^rintures of such a confirmation as is practised in the Church of 

^^gland, and the endeavour to find it would assuredly prove an 

everlasting task. The confirmation efiected by the apostles was 

^W none oonld come at by presenting themselves beford an apoa^' 
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or a bishop, nor could the apostles confer it as tbey pleased, as 
bishops in the Church of England confer another kind of confir- 
mation, for it was a spiritual gift, bestowed through the divine 
blessing on the preaching of the apostles, and this confirmation 
was not, nor is it now, essential to salvation. The tliief who was 
crucified with Christ was brought to believe, and he went to heaven 
immediately afterwards, without having received or having needed 
any confirmation of his faith ; and doubtless others have died and 
gone to heaven as speedily after being made believers in Christ, 
We never read in the Scriptures — He that believeth and is con- 
firmed hath everlasting life ; neither — he that believeth not, and 
is not confirmed, shall be damned ; but we read, *' He that he- 
lievetk on Me hath everlasting life," and '' He that believeth not 
shall be damned." 

3. The Eucharist. — The Scriptures teach respecting this sacra- 
ment that shortly before His crucifixion it was instituted by Christ, 
who broke bread, and gave it to His disciples to eat ; He also gave 
them to drink of the fruit of the vine. The apostles, with tbose 
who believed in Christ, continued to partake, at frequent intervals, 
of this ordinance ; and the apostle Paul, when writing to the Corin- 
thians, enforces it on them, for the purpose of showing forth the 
Lord's death, for which end Christ instituted it ; but not the faintest 
intimation is in any part of Scripture given of the necessity of the 
eucharist to salvation, and we are utterly at a loss to know on 
what text any one can build who holds that this sacrament is essen- 
tial thereto. 

4. JPenance, — What is penance ? It is suffering for sin, either 
voluntarily undergone or imposed by authority. But where in the 
Scriptures is any such penance enjoined on any individual P Of 
whatever particular nature the penance may be, whether flagel- 
lations, the wearing of horsehair next the person, the cutting off 
the hair almost to the roots, or, as has been frequent in Spain, the 
scrupulous avoidance of soap and water, the practice has no autho- 
rity in the word of God. Let it be remembered that penances are 
not repentance. The latter is essential to salvation, but it is a 
grace of the Spirit, and consists in grief for sin, from a discovery 
of its ofiensivenesB to God ; whereas penances may be undergone 
to any extent or degree without this feeling of sorrow for sin. 
Repentance differs from penance in that it cannot be produced by 
an act of the will, as a person can will to do penance, and also in 
that it is an inward feeling, not a mere outward act. True repent- 
ance will necessarily manifest itself by leading us to forsake the 
sins which are repented of, but penances God does not require, 
neither has He given to any one authority to impose them ; and as 
they are practices the existence of which the Scriptures nowhere 
recognise, it is certain that those Scriptures give no evidence of 
their being necessary to salvation. 

5. Extreme Unction. — This sacramfiut is a solemn anointing of 
a person who is believed to be at the point of death. The <»ly 
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BsriptoveB whicli we can discover to afford even tli« shaiioir of a 
warrant for such & practice are Mark vi. 13 and James r. 11, IS. 
"But do these scriptures really furnish any authority for the prac- 
tice at the present time of anointing the sick with oil ? aad yet more, 
do they in tlie remotest manner intimate that an; anointing irith 
oil is either essential to salvation, or of saving «ffioacT ? Let us 
briefly notice these scriptures. Mark (vi. 13) tells us of the apostles, 
that " they cast out many devils, and anointed viith oil many that 
vere sick, and healed them." Here let us remark, 1, that it *rwi 
the apostles who anointed with oil, and their healing the iiok bj 
this means is spoken of in connection with their power of oastisz 
oat devils, and this power w«« conferred upon ihpm by Jesus 
Christ. See Mark vi. 7 and Luke ix. 1, 2. But has there, aiuoc 
thedayB of the apoatles, been any person possessed of the power of 
casting out deviLs, and of healini; sicliaessas by miraealoas meaim f 
Were not theapostleseiiraori^inaryperBouSi and have not their olllcf 
Bud the extraonlinary power which was conferred upon them ceased? 
3. The apostles did not anoint with oil for the beneSt of the souls 
of the anointed, but for the recovery of their bodily health. 3. Tliey 
3id not alwojB make use of Ihat for this purpoae. Sometimea only 
' words were spoken, at others merely the hands nerc laid on tlie 
\ «ick, sometimes merely the shadow of Peter was produotive of 
lietUog, and at other times bandkcrchicrs and aprons from the 
person of Paul had the same effect; thus showing tliat the heulins; 
virtue was not in the means, and that it was not con&ned to eithiT 
anointing with oil, or to any other special iDStrumeDtality. In 
[ Jas. V. 14, 15, we read, ''la any sick among youi* let him 
call for the elders of the Church, and let them pray over him. 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer 
I of faith shall save tbe sick, and the Lord slinll raise him up, ana if 
I he have committed sins, the^ siiall be forgiven him," Here, again, 
it is clear that anointing with oil was directed to be used f)r tlie 
heahag of bodily sickness, not for the salvation of the soul. Beside-, 
even as regards recovery from bodily sickness, James docs not say 
the anointing with oil shall save tlie sick, but he does say, " Tlie 
I prajer of faith shall save the slot," thus dearly attributing p-—'-- 
I efficacy to the prayer of faith tijan to anointing withoil. As 
■ the acripiurea furnish no authority for anointinR with oil I 
f beneSt of the soul, and give no instance of its being used fo 
a purpose, certain it is tliat they do not teach that anj 
inctiDD is essential t< ' ' 

ikl-Soly Orders. 
ucraments will not be maintained t:: 

is therefore no need for us to attempt to prove that salva 
oblaioable without them. 

II. The Scriptures furnish instances of individuals whi 
beeasaTed without the sacraments. Baptism and the Lord's ^ 
'ere not instituted previously to the Now TestameiM dispen 
jel eren our oppouetits must admit that persons were saved 
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the commenoeinent of that dispensatiou. And were thej not 
sayed in precisely the same way as that in which men are now 
saved P Has there ever heen more than one way of salration P Is 
not ererythinff requisite to salvation now, that was requisite to it 
in the days of Ahraham or of Isaiah P And was not everything 
essential 1o salvation then that is requisite to it now P Has any 
alteration ever taken place in what is needful to fit men for heavenP 
and if there has, when did that alteration take place, and in what 

£art of the Bible have we any information respecting itP It cannot 
9 proved that the sacraments are essential to salvation unkss it 
be nrst shown that the way of salvation is not the same now as it 
was when Moses and David were saved. Bat to come to New 
Testament times; the thief who was saved on the cross died 
without observing any of the sacraments ; yet he was assured by 
Christ himself that he shotdd be that day with Him in Paradise. 
One instance of salvation without the sacraments is proof sufficient 
that they are not necessary to salvatioui and as the Scriptures never 
teach that salvation is not obtainable without them, though they do 
teach that there are certain things without which it is not obtain- 
able ; and as it is easy to adduce instances of individuals who are 
declared by the Bible to have been saved though they never 
observed the sacraments, we maintain that the sacraments are not 
essential to salvation. S. S. 
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CIPLES OF THE LEAGUE OE THE UNION P 

THB LBAOUB. — II. 

Ik this article we purpose answering such arguments as have 
been brought forward by M . T. in support of the Union and 
against the League. We must, therefore, pass over the first page 
and a half of that gentleman's article, for it cannot be said to con- 
tain any argument at all, being si mply an attack upon the motives 
of those who support the League. Were we so inclined, we could 
easily retaliate oy ascribing improper motives to such as favour 
the Union. But the plainest rules of courtesy and common sense 
forbid this ; and even if they did not, we can afibrd neither time 
nor space for indulging in the luxury of calumniating our oppo« 
nents. We feel sure that it is not necessary to reply to M. T.'s 
attack, and defend the motives of the League, for we are confident 
that every fair-and reasonable supporter or the Union believes the 
advocates of the League to be actuated by the same motive as 
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hiiBself, Yiz., an earnest and pure desire to promote that scheme 
of oational education which shall prove the most effective, and 
confer the greatest benefits on the ignorant. We will therefore 
content onrselves with quoting a few words from "The Young 
Debater," which we seriously commend to the attention of M. T. :— ■ 

" Oar business is, not what are the motires of the man, but are his as* 
sertions true or fiilse?— his reasooing valid or invalid? To intermix 
motives and opinions in one mass of yerbiage is not argumentation — pleads 
not to the elucidation of truth, but tends to introduce confusion and diffi- 

ealfy into our inquiries. Diatribes volubly uttered, in well- 

roimded phraseology, may deceiye the vulgar, but caimot make men wiser* 
or impart more accurate opinions on any topic." 

On page 24 M. T. ssys that the prinoiplea of the Union are 
superior to those of the Leagae, becaose whilst the latter would 
"csst off," the latter would "utilize" presently existing schools. 
This, however, is a mistaken notion. So far from that are the 
intentiona of the League, that it proposes to double the grants 
giren to schools which now have, or are willing to adopt, a con- 
science clause. Mr. Dixon has well replied to this objection in hia 
paper on " The Best System for National Schools." He says,— 

** What the League proposes is this,— not to interfere with the existing 
■jstem where it is effectiye. We don't wish to reyolutionise the present 
ichools ; we don't wish to sap them awav. What we do wish is this, that 
where yoluntarylsm and denominationalism haye failed the State should 
atep in." 

This is the real principle of the Leagae. It will not " cast back 
the hand of munincence," aa M. T. terms it. Its object is not to 
^troy but to supplement the existing system. As S. W. E. has 
itated, 7,406 parishes have schools aided by Government ; but of 
4,692 pariah schools nothing whatever is officiallv known. Now, if 
ve understand the principles of the League aright, it is principally 
ui these 4,692 pariahes that it proposes to carry out its scheme. 
•1^ League does not advocate the erection and maintenance of 
Braiools in such parishes as already have a good school, the 
^J|>^ers of which are willing to adopt a conscience clause ; but 
that in those parishes that have not such a school, or, having it, 
the managers are not willing to adopt a conscience clause, a school 
KhoQld be built, and be supported by local rates and Government 
grants. 

On pa;2;e 25 M. T. says, " National Education may be quite as 
thoroughly given under the denominational system as under the 
y^r method." We are, however, inclined to doubt this. 

Betwixt two stools one falls to the ground," says the old 
pioy^b ; and it appears to us that a teacher who attemots to im- 
^both religioua and secular instruction either divides nis atten* 
tion between the two, and thus teaches neither thoroughly, or he 
i^egleots one in order to teach the other efficiently. No teacher 
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oan Droperly attend to both branches of education. He who ean 
give nis whole attention to secular education is far better able to 
perform his duties thoroughly than he who is obliged to divide his 
time and e£fort8 between religious and secular instruction. 

According to M. T., the Union would not attempt a direct sys- 
tem of compulsion, but would only allow parents to " profit by the 
labour of all educated children," ». e., we presume, would not allow 
uneducated children to work. As a supplementary mode of secnr- 
. ing attendance we believe this might answer, but it would be very 
unwise to rely on it alooe ; for, by itself, such a scheme would not 
effect the desired object. There are thousands of " gutter child- 
ren " who neither go to school nor work, whose parents have either 
deserted them or are in jail, and who have no one to care for them 
or to require them either to be instructed or employed. B.ow 
would this indirect plan affect them ? It certainly would not edu- 
cate them. And even in large manufacturing towns where there 
are great inducements to send children to work too early, the plan 
of the Union would never be so thorough as that proposed by the 
IJeague. We believe that if open direct compulsion were resorted 
to for a few years, we should soon require none at all. This has 
been the case with other countries where direct compulsion has 
been tried. The people have soon learnt to appreciate the advan- 
tages of education, and compulsion therefore was rendered unneces- 
sary. Why should not the same result attend compulsory education 
in England? 

We do not see, however, how the Unionists, if they recognise 
that conscience which, according to M. T., the "secularists 
Ignore, can even justify that indirect compulsion which they pro- 
pose to add to the existing system of education. For the State 
could not, with justice, say to Dissenters, "If you do not send your 
child to an Episcopalian school*' (where he would be t&aght 
religious doctrines abhorred by his parents), "you shall not profit 
by his labour." M. T. says, " The denominationalists propose a 
conscience clause." But are they all ready to adopt it P Are there 
not many parsons and others who would never consent to it? And 
what would be done in those parishes where they would not? 
Surely no child could be compelled to go to a school without a 
conscience clause ? It would be grossly unjust to make him do so, 
and England would never sanction compulsion, either direct or 
indirect, in such a case. Practically, therefore, the system of com- 
pulsion proposed by the Union would never be of much use, at 
least under the denominational system ; for it would necessarily 
be limited to such places as had schools willing to adopt a con- 
science clause. Moreover there are very many parishes in which 
there is no school at all approved by the Government, and it would 
be manifestly unfair and even ridiculous to punish parents for not 
sending their children to school when there is no proper school for 
them to attend. Hence, under the denominational system, com- 
pulsion would only be very partial in extent. Under the League 
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scheme, however, in every parish where a fit sohool does not exist, 
or, being in existence, will not adopt a conscience clause, an unsee- 
tarian school would be established and maintained ; and thus com- 
pulsion would be rendered possible, not, as under the Union plan, 
m certain isolated places, but everywhere throughout the country. 
This we believe to be a strong argument in favour of the League, 
for we hold with S. W. S.. that compulsion is right and necessary. 
There are many other points to which, we should like to refer, 
but this article is already so long that we must content ourselves 
vith a few words on one which has provoked more discussion than 
any other. We allude to the question of religious education. The 
League proposes that where necessary schools shall be erected and 
maintained by rates and taxes, levied alike on people of all classes 
udd all sects. It would not be fair, therefore, to devote anj por^ 
tion of the money thus raised to the furtherance of the doctrmes of 
any one particular sect in preference to those of the others ; and it 
woTild be impossible to teach the doctrines of all. Hence the 
league wisely proposes that national education should be purely 
muectarian. Nor do we see any cause to re^et this, but rather 
consider it an advantage ; for we believe that it is more consistent 
with the teachings of the Bible, and better both for religion and 
tKe State, that they should be separated. 

M. T. says, "The League denies the necessity of teaching 
Klig^'on," but he is mistaken^ The League does not express any 
Qjpinion as to the necessity of religious teaching, it only denies 
f^t it is the duty of the State to undertake it.- Let religious 
uutraotion be left to parents, ministers, and Sunday schoid 
teachers— to those whose duty it is to give it. They will give it 
^ purer, qoidcer, and more thoroughly than any State agency 
erer can. And why should the teaching of the " three Bs^" with 
^e addition, perhaps, of history and geography, be so much 
Attacked by our opponents P Surely it will not make children in- 
udela, but rather will it help them in after life better to discharge 
^^ duties as husbands, parents, and citizens. 

We should like further to ask, what sort of religious training do 
•^^dren really receive in day-schools P It ought to be very pre- 
p^ous, for M. T. devotes much space to attempts at proving its 
importance. In point of fact, however, it is little more than read- 
^ the Bible, and few if any attempts are ever made to expound 
^ moralize on what is read. A Government inspector of schools 
USA thus described the religious education given in denominational 
schools :—" Their (the children's) attention is solely directed to the 
wents of the story (if I may so call it) which is the subject of the 
|^&&oii ; and even when the questions do aim at pointing a moral* 
l**^ pomted for the particular case, without any attempt being made 
^ extend its application. The answers of the children seem to 
prove that they only repeat parrot-like what is ringing in their 
^^1 and that as far as any moral lesson goes they might as well 
^ answering in ' Jack the Giant-killer."' 
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This 18 the sort of religious training to which the^ Unionists 
attach so much importance. Instead of tendiog to imbue the | 
minds of the children with reverence for and an interest in God's ' 
word, it degrades it in their minds to the level of a mere lesson- 
book. They regard the Bible as they wonld a grammar or a history, 
and are led to think of scriptural knowledge as a thing only to be 
remembered in order to answer a teacher. Surely children had 
better reoeive no reli^ous traininj^ at schools than receive such as 
this. With Mr. Miall we are inclined to think that even the 
League does not go far enough when it proposes to allow the Bible 
to be read in national schools " without note or comment ; " bat 
that it would be better not to use the Bible at all in such schools. 
It is in this way alone that the deplorable results we have just 
mentioned can be entirely avoided. 

The great question to be decided really is this, — What is to be 
done in those parishes where voluntaryism has failed to supply the 
means whereby the children of the poor may be edncatea P The 
Unionist would say, " Wait, and they will all be supplied in time 
by voluntary eflfort." In time ! But how long a time P Denomi- 
nationalism has long ago proved insufficient to meet the public 
demands. Why then delay longer? We have already waited t<w 
long in the vain hope that voluntary effort would be able to furnish 
the schools we so much need. And whilst we ha?e thus been vainly 
waiting, other nations, more alive to the importance of education, 
have adopted systems supported, as our League proposes, by ra^ 
and taxes, and we are leu far behind them in education. We can* 
not then afford to wait longer. We want a system of educati^ 
which does not depend on the uncertain and tardy aid afforded dT 
voluntaryism for its efficiency, but which shall be at once thorough 
and permanent. And even if we could wait for voluntaryism to 
supply the schools we require, is it reasonable to suppose that it 
could ever establish a complete system of education ? i.e., would it 
establish a school, as the League proposes, in every parish where n 
is re(]^uired P Surely not. Its most sanguine friends cannot exp^^ 
that it will. There are many places that never will or can raise 
that portion of the cost which the Government requires to be col' 
lected before it will grant any aid, and under the existing voluntary 
system these would never have any school at all. This is why we 
object to the plan proposed by the Union. It must fail in toe 
poorest districts, where education is most urgently required. We 
would not disparage the denominational system. It has done much 
for England. But when it asks, as it now does through the Uoioo, 
that all it cannot educate shall remain ignorant, we say that the 
demand is unreasonable and improper. We cannot sacrifice the 
education of thousands as an offering at the shrine of voluntaryisip' 
We cannot allow vast masses of our people to grow up ignorant la 
order to gratify the prejudice and foibles of the Unionists, afla 
allow them to have it all their own way. Voluntaryism has proved* 
and must ever prove, insuffieient to accomplish the task of national 
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edncatioD. We want, therefore, a system which will do this great 
work thoroughly and quickly. This the League, and the Leagae 
alone, offers. We therefore heartilj^ support it, for we believe that 
if education is settled on its principles, JSngland wiU obtain what 
she has so long and so urgently required, " a system which shall 
secure the education of every child in the oountiy." 

Geoeoius. 

the lbaoue. — iii. 

Thb advocates of the Lesgue and the Union are, we think, agreed 
SB to the great importance, and indeed the necessity, of universal 
education ; they do so far agree, that every child in the kingdom 
shall receive a good primary education in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; to this the Unionists want the teaching of a creed to be 
added. 

The plan of the League is unsectarian, that of the Union is 
deuominational ; the League seeks to place education on a basis 
free from all sectarian animosity, the Union wishes to perpetuate 
and subsidize all sects. The Leagueproposes to have a system of 
national rate schools free to all, the Union desires to have the pre- 
sent system of Privy Council grants extended ; the League wants 
schools established by the nation, to teach the rising and future 
generations indisputable truths, truths upon which the people are 
agreed ; the Union in addition wishes to have dogmatic theology 
taujrbt, which may or may not be true. The League, by thus 
placing education on a foundation on which all are agreed, makes 
education strictly national ; the Union, by preserving its denomi- 
national character, makes education sectional and sectarian, instead 
of national and Christian, each school being or becoming a centre 
of proselytization. That the present system of education has had 
a sufficiently long trial to justify us in saying that it has proved 
itself to be incapable of meeting the educational requirements of 
the nation, none, we venture to say, will deny. Such being the case, 
the sooner we get a superior system in its place the better, some 
system that will meet the wants of the present and future genera- 
UoDs. That plan proposed by the National Education League will, 
ve think, do this. Although, in order to prove its merits, we do 
not want any such lengthened trial as tnat which the present 
system has had. 

" The National Educational League seems to us to wish to school 
^^^>. to improve them as machinery ; the National Education 
Union appears to wish to school men because they have high 
^spoQsibilities and a lofty destiny." So says M. T. (page 23). 
^ow to TLB it seems quite the reverse. The League in dealing with 
this, the religious element in education, says in effect, '* They (the 
people) are not agreed as to which religion is true, and we (the 
l^Bgue) will not teach what is untrue ; and in order to do this, we^ 
)^m not teach any theological doctrine, although we will allow the 
^^hle to be read in school. This, by leaving the child to decide 
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Upon religious opinions when its reasoning powers are more de- 
veloped and its judgment ripened, the child's conduct in life being 
influenced in the meantime by those who surround it« we consider 
is treating man as a rational being, and not as if he were a piece of 
machinery. Whereas the Union, by insisting on dogma being 
taught in school to every child, treats them as if their minds were 
to be the mere receptacles of dogmatic theology which afterwards 
they most likely will detest. 

Keligion being a thing of growth, we maintain that no amount of 
doctrine will ever make a chUd religious ; hence it is useless to teach 
children dogmas for the purpose of making them religious, as it at 
best only makes them sectarians and schismatics, not Christians. 
It is owing to the high idea that the members of the Xieague attach 
to the soul, that they will not mislead or misdirect it by having 
doctrine taught in their schools. 

M. T., havmg previously implied (page 23) a selfish motive to the 
League, states (page 24) that the leaders of the League are ani- 
mated by such a motive, and that by their acting from such a motive 
th ey provide a great argument against themselves." 

We maintain that the facts of the. case prove quite the reverse, 
that instead of being moved by a selfish motive, they are animated 
by a pure and holy motive — love for their fellow-men. The mem- 
bers of the League, seeing such an amount of ignorance and such a 
mass of corruption amongst the lower classes of society, which the 
present system of education has been unable to cope with, banded 
themselves together in order to do away with all this ignorance by 
agitating for the estahlishment of schools which shall be free to all> 
and for the purpose of carrying this out they have subscribed upwards 
of £50,000, and yet the League has been in existence a very short 
time. The present system has been in existence upwards of thirty 
years, and yet during that time it has done comparatively nothing- 
Certainly we acknowledge that it has done good, but we hold that 
there ought to be at the present time greater results by far from 
such a lengthened trial. 

The members of the League consider that the State has nothing 
at all to do with the teaching of doctrine, and that it is not the duty 
of the schoolmaster to instruct the children in any creed ; but that 
it is the duty of ministers and teachers of religion to instruct their 
respective congregations and classes in their own particular doctrines* 
their (the children's) conduct in life being formed by the practical 
and consistent conduct of their parents, teachers, and ministers. 

Is it to be supposed for one moment that we, as Christians, ctfi 
conscientiously pay for the support of those schools wherein it is 
taught that Jesus Christ is an impostor P or as Protestants can we 
with any degree of consistency pay towards the maintenance of 
those schools wherein is taught the infallibility of the Pope; or any 
other papal dogma ; or yet as Dissenters can we with clear con- 
sciences promote the welfare of those schools wherein is taught the 
Athanasian Creed, or any other such damnatory belief P 
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It 18 asserted by M. T. (page 24) that " the Leagno proposes to 
cast o£m worthless, useless, and, in fact, injurious, all those schools 
which have been in put times the only means of spreading the 
\igbt of education." Such is not the case, for at the Educational 
CoDference held in Newcastle, the President of the League (Mr. 
Gfeorge Dixon, M.P.), after giving a sketch of the principles of the 
Xeagne, went on t9 say, ** This is our system, and under it the 
people will find that they will have two great divisions of schools 
in the couDtry. The existing denominational schools, and in those 
districts where now there are no schools at all, and only in those 
districts will there be what I call national rate schools, new schools 
\iyaLt by the local authorities, that shall gire facilities to existing 
schools to convert themselves into national rate schools. But this 
conversion will be entirely voluntary on their part. Wow these 
schools will receive the same amount of grant from the Government, 
bat the national rate schools will provide the remaining one-third 
out of the rates, and with that will go the duty of managing the 
schools. The denominational schools, in like manner, will provide 
one-third, and along with that will go the privilege of continuing 
to manage their schools." And speaking of education being gra- 
tuitous, — " Well, then, the League meets that in this way. It says, 
' We will make it free to them all.' We cannot make it free in the 
present denominational schools, because we are not going to touch 
them, we do not wish to interfere with them." 

M. T. will see from this that there is plenty of scope for volun- 
taryism, that the charity of certain individuals needs not be with- 
lield, that the liberal and benevolent feelings of the munificent 
patrons of education need not lie dormant, so as to keep the schools 
of the Union on a par with those of the League. 

Kt> amount of patchwork can ever make the Union scheme good 
or satisfactory ; its principle must undergo an entire change befdre 
it can merit our confidence or our support. I^bakias. 

THE UNION.— II. 

**I understand by education that which embraces the culture of the 
^ole man with all his faculties, subjecting his feelings, his understanding, 
and his passions to reason, to conscience, and the evangelical laws of divine 
^eUktion." — De FelUnberg, 

**I would at least have people taught, in the name of Christ, that 
Bonrow and self-denial are necessary conditions of present life : a national 
^ueation, which gives a nation neither religion nor morality, nor ciyil 
^il)^, nor political liberty, is an education not worth having." — Thiers. 

"Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom ; and with 
all thy getting, get understanding." These words of Solomon cou- 
^ the principles on which I shall ground my arguments. Eeli* 
gioa is the bond which unites man to God ; it inculcates godli- 
ness, piet^, and virtue ; it teaches us toperform those duties which 
^e owe directly to God our heavenly Father and only true Guide 
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of our youth, wiUi hamility and obedience to His will ; and highest 
of all, it proclaims the glorious tidings of salyation through the 
death of our Saviour for us. " Beli^on," says Solomon, under the 
figure of wisdom, **i8 the principal thmg ; " whether we be educated 
or have understanding, it is essential to our present and our ever- 
lasting welfare that we have true religion, that we know God ; 
" thei^ore get wisdom," which, the inspired author of Proverbe 
still further states, " leads in the way of righteousness," and ^' is 
better than rubies, and all things that may be desired are not to be 
compared to it." 

Although I take my stand under the banner of the Union, I do 
so only inasmuch as it upholds religion as its chief feature in educa- 
tion. Both the League and the Union have the same object in 
view, t. €,, the national education of the people — an education that 
not only shall be for the middle classes, but for the children of the 
poorest in this land. 

It is with a deep feeling of their responsibilities as regards the 
position, character, and intellectual capabilities of the next genera- 
tion, as well as the children of the present, that the memoers of 
these respective societies put forth their theories and plans for tiie 
furtherance of this noble and loving work. Both these societies 
number among its members men of the highest intellectual powens, 
m^n who have made this important subject their study, and men 
holding high positions in the Church and in the educational de- 
partments of this country. 

It will therefore not become us as impartial critics, who are 
sitting as it were in judgment on the respective merits or demerits of 
the league and the Union as being most suitable as a national eda- 
cation scheme, to maintain, as our friend M. T. has done, that the 
League has a *' selfish motive," consequently is not worthy of our con- 
sideration, but rather may we " prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good," whether it be in the League or the Union. 

The policy of the Union, as well as the League, has several 
important oojections, which, I believe, are very prevalent, so much 
so that I think the Government Bill, whenever it may be introduced 
into Parliament, will be, or ought to be, based on the leading 
principles of both societies, viz., the utilizing of the existing schools 
by the building of " Free and Unsectarian Government Schools " 
in the different parishes as needed, so as to bring a good education 
within the reach of all. 

Denominationalism, as held by the Union, has signally failed as 
a universal education scheme ; it has not reached the masses. This 
may be through trusting in voluntary support, or through the lack 
of Christian charity in the different sects towards each other, or 
even the Government grants may be insufficient ; but from what- 
ever cause this may arise, it is evident that there is a something 
additional needed to make this a great national education system- 
Some would have a compulsory clause added thereto, so that 
parents or guardians would be bound to have the children under a 
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certain age educated ; but this will neoessitatei if the Union is con- 
scieotious and maintains the denominational system, the building 
of schools for every sect that may make a demand, consequently 
this will be much at yariance with political economy, especially in 
these days of ** reform," " economy," and " retrenchment." 

Denominationalism might work very well on the whole in larse 
towns, but how about the villages ? How many schools would the 
Government be prepared to give grants to, or even build in a village 
of seven hundred inhabitants, containing families belonging to 
the different sections of the Clfurch, such as the Establishment, 
Soman Catholic, Wesleyan, Baptist, Independent, Primitive 
Methodist, &c.P 

Multiplicity of the different schools in villages, even though it 
fulfilled the mission of the Union, inasmuch as religion was up- 
held, and that every parent might have his children taught in ms 
rievrg, creed, or belief, and every church in this land liave the 
Bpecial charge of the " lambs of the flock," could not be carried 
out to meet the requirements of the age, could never educate the 
children of the poor for nothing, without those very heavy burdens, 
which are not very light at the present time — taxes. Of course I 
am not goin^ to maintain that we can have a "national education 
scheme " without taxes ; certainly not. Still, to have one unsec- 
tarian school built in the place of six sectarian schools would be 
an advantage, as it would cost less to build, be economical in its 
maintenance, and would greatly reduce taxes— the "poor man's 
load." 

The denominational system of education has another general ob- 
jection. The jBoman Catholics are warm adherents to denomina- 
tionalism ; and if the principles of the Union, in all its bearings, 
should be adopted, what is to save Ireland ? If England has it, 
the Eoman Catholics know full well it will be of the greatest import- 
ance to them that Ireland should have the same. Denomiuation" 
alism in Ireland would hand over the education of Irish children 
almost entirely to Soman Catholic priests,^-a scheme which, I 
believe, would be protested against by every Protestant and Con- 
stitutionalist in the United Kingdom. 

The League, knowing the above popular objections to the Union, 
Aas, evidently with a warm and araent desire to educate all classes 
frect proposed sweeping measures, laughed at the objections to the 
Union instead of reforming them ; cast religion aside, calling it 
"bigoted sectarianism," a "stumbling-block" to education, 
"Churchism," and that schools "are not for the inculcation of 
doctrines," forgetting that religion with every Christian is placed 
urat, and is his daili/ light in life throughout his earthly pilgrimage 
to heaven. 

If a sound knowledge of the Scriptures is not implanted in a 

w^d in his youth ; if he has not been impressed witn a religious 

and moral education when young, or if he be not taught, or at 

l^st kept in remembrance of the principles of Protestantism at 

1870. I ^ ^ 
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school, when will he, I ask the advocates of the League, be taught 
the saving knowledge of Christianity P 

True, we have Sunday schools ; but that is a one day religioiu 

Sstem, if we leave the teaching of religion to the Sunday schools, 
we allow it to be a one day in ^even religion, I am inclined to 
believe that it will be one of the greatest national sins against God 
that this country has committed. Few, alas ! even at present, are 
those children of our Sabbath schools who have become members 
of our churches ; and if religious instruction should be aiven up in 
our day schools, I have no doubt the numbers wiU be less. 
Both the League and the Union very properly advocate " compul- 
sory education." "When every child is compelled to be sent to 
school, where will there be Sunday schools sufficient to teach re- 
ligious instruction P There are not sufficient at present ; eveiy 
Sunday school report refers to the thousands of cnildren in their 
neighbourhood not receiving any knowledge of the God who made 
them and the Saviour who died to redeem them. '* Parents ought 
to give their children religious instruction." This may be all very 
fine in theoity, but it will not do for us to rely on what ought to he 
done when we find what is done. How many parents in this 
Christian land give their children a religious education P There 
are many parents of the poorer classes who have not received a 
religious instruction themselves. Parents ** ought" to give their 
ohildren a sound and useful education. True, they ought to do so, 
but has it teen done ? In fact, the unanimous opmion that there 
needs a reform in education, and that it must be compulsory, proves 
that it has not been carried out by the parents. If, then, the seenltf 
education of a large number of our children has been neglected, and 
it has been considered necessary for the State to take the matter 
in hand, with authority to compel parents to send these poor 
neglected children, and in some cases " street ^abs," to school, 
is it not right on the part of a Christian and Protestant Govern- 
ment, seeing that a compulsory act relating to religious training 
would interfere with the liberties and consciences of EnglishmeUy 
to establish schools, or at least aid schools, where a sound religious 
education may be had ? If we, as a Christian nation, give up re- 
ligious instruction in our day-schools, we shall be neglecting ^^ 
only sound cultivation of virtue and equity, and pull down a barrier 
against vice and iniquity. Mental education minus religion will 
not be very strengthening to the moral character of the child* 
Besides, if Governments ignore religion, what wiU induce men to 
observe it with such an example before them P 

Seeing, then, the general objections to the principles of the 
League and Union, 1 think it would be expedient, as well as s 
quick, economical, and practical scheme, for the Government to 
establish free Government schools, on the principles of the 
League, in towns, villages, and districts, in addition to those already 
existing. This plan would meet the wishes and requirements of 
all parties, whether of the Union or League. We should have good 
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Teli^oas and mental education in our denominational sobooln, and 
a fierrioeable secular, unsectarian training in our Goyemment free 
schools. This plan also would haye the following adrantagea : — 

1. It utilises the existing schools, which would be of great 
importance, especially to our middle classes. 

2. It supplements the denominational schools, where defectiTe, 
hy the building of free schools, by this means reaching to tiie 
wants of the xK>orer classes. 

3. Parents have the option of sending their children either to 
denominational or free Goyemment schools. 

4 The present schools being still aided by Government srants, 
we retain establishments, instead of setting them aside, for Sunday 
schools. 

5. The dream or prophetic sentiment of the poet Wordswortii 
will be fal611ed,— 

'* Oh for the coming of that glorious time, 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm. 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are bom to serve her and obey $ 
Binding herself, by statute, to secure 
For aU the children whom her soil maintains^ 
The rudiments of letters, and to inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth!" 

COHSBBTJffXVS* 
THB UNIOK.— ni. 

GiATiTUDB has been ironically defined |to be " a liyely sense of 

^vonrs to oome," implying that men are too often exceedingly 

i^y to be forgetful of past favours. The League has in a most 

^justifiable manner depreciated the results of voluntaryism, and 

^ ^ery quietly ignored the fact, that without these much-yilified 

ichools in which denominationalism has been very partially taught 

fliere would have been an almost entire destitution of the means of 

education in the country, and that without the smaller results of 

voluntaryism, that very public opinion to which they now appeal, 

^ on the force of whicn they rely, would not have existed or Seen 

pOBsible. By far the larger proportion of the education which has 

Wn provided in England has been the gift of the piety of our fore- 

others, or the donation of the munificence and Christian compassion 

^ those who were animated by religious feeling. It is unfair and 

vtiwise to depreciate and undervalue, to despise and decry, what 

^ been accomplished by denominationalism, when nationalism 

^ show BO little, and Leagueism can show so much less. 

^Hor to 1839, all the education that the country had an oppor- 
tnoity of receiving was provided on the voluntary principle, as a 
||ork of Christian charity and zeal for good worlcs. Only for 
^^^ years has Govcmment been recognising tbc clucatirn of the 
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people as a duty ; and so slight was its estimate of that duty, that 
it commenced then with a ^ant of £20,000. This Governmental 
aid afforded to the cause of education had increased in 1868 to 
£484,000, hut this includes the whole expense of the Department 
of Education, and does not represent the sum which issues thence 
in grants to promote, elevate, and insure education. This seems 
to he a large sum, and figures as a strong argument in favour of 
the League. Now if this is a mighty irrefragable argument in 
favour of GoTcrnmental force and State interference in the cause 
of education as advocated by the League, it is a far weightier fact 
in favoi^r of the principles of the Union. For, be it observed, the 
whole of this parliamentary grant is given vnth a pre-condition, and 
is proportioned to the manner in and the amount to which that pie- 
perquisite is supplemented. WeU, this mighty Government of 
Great Britain and Ireland provides from its income of £79,000,000 
an educational grant of £484,000, and is lauded for its liberality 
and enterprise ; while 194,745 persons having at heart the educa- 
tion of the country, and under no other obligation than their own 
sense of duty, in addition to the gratuitous performance of all 
local duties connected with the schools, provided £492,941, for edu- 
cation by that voluntary effort which is so despised and contenmed 
by the League. 

Not is this the full extent of voluntary effort, for the Committee 
of Council only takes note of the income from voluntary sources, 
which fits schools for becoming recipients of grants in aid, while 
much Yoluntary effort is made where, with the conditions attached 
to the grants, no aid can be attained ; and there are many voluntary 
agencies set on foot for the promotion of education in which per- 
sonal labour and effort are the outlay — labour and effort which, 
though not reducible to any pounds, shillings, and pence standard, 
yet have their effect in the diminution of ignorance and the pre- 
vention of crime. Even this is not all ; for in addition to the sum of 
nearly half a million already mentioned as the gift of voluntaryism 
to co-operate with Government, £144,547 were expended in building 
schools in fulfilment of the pre-conditions of receiving any grant. 
The League boasts itself of its £50,000 subscribed for agitation, but 
voluntaryism might boast of its £500,000 subscribed tor doin^ tie 
work ; only that it prefers, unless compelled for the removal of mis- 
representation, to obey the maxim, " Let another praise thee, and 
not thine own mouth." In the race of Government versus Yolun- 
taryism in the promotion of education, voluntaryism is far ahead, 
despite the League against it. Then the League despises the 
school pence of the children, and thinks that it is degrading to 
allow the itching palm of school boards or teachers to be contami- 
nated with these base payments. They will have free schools, i^ot 
fee schools. Let us see what statistics say to this. Government 
provides £484,000, and is praised ; but the insignificant sum arising 
from school pence, which the League regards as of no consequence, 
^nly provides £508,772 ! In the face of these facta the League 
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ftffirmB that Goyernment is the only eflScient and trastworthy agency, 
and that we should agitate to get edacatioa completely and uniyer- 
sally put under its superyision. Let ua throw away oar crutches, 
yoluntaryism and school pence, and pursue our way on the sure 
legs of Groyemment and police ! Let us continue the argument 
hy one other ohseryation. Goyornment was stirred up to its work 
in 1839 by denominationalism, and it is yoluntary effort which 
has palled it grudgingly forward from year to year. Voluntaryism 
has been, in fact, the primum mobile in education, while Goyemment 
aid, compelled by its own meanness to follow* " that, like a wounded 
snake, drags its slow length along," only advancing, and that re- 
luctantly, as yoluntaryism palls it forward by its free motions. 
These are not yague and random rhetorical figures, they are the 
very figures of solid fact, and the Leagae ought to consider them 
well, and improye the hint they give. 

The League adyocates not only a politic and polite, but a police 

compulsion. We all knovr — and those know it best who haye 

tested the fact in their hour of need — the efficacy of the police. 

Under the perfect, unrelazing, and all-prevailing yigilanoe of the 

police, property and life and limb are perfectly safe. No murderers 

exist who are not found out and brought to the end of that line of 

life ; no burglars make off with their booty and escape detection ; 

no conspirators are guilty of Broadheadism on whom they do not 

l&y their hands ; no thieyes acquire mastery of their art and of 

other people's property along our streets ; and upon them garotting 

is impossible, and assault a thing unknovvn. Therefore ^reat is the 

power of the policeman ; and if besides doing all these thmgs so well 

ior the ratepayers, he puts forth his strength and yigilance for the 

prevention of Ignorance with equal efficiency, we shall soon be able 

to say of ignorance as we can now surely say of crime. Where is it 

to be found, and in what corner of the land does it dare to show its 

hateful mienP During thp day the omnipotent and omnipresent 

policeman will crimp the imps who seek to shirk school, and during 

tilie night he will keep guard against those who seek to crimp the 

^e^es into dens of yice; and as occasional diyersions among his 

Benous persuits, he will see to the obseryance of the Contagious 

Diseases Act, the proper goyemment and regulation of the licensed 

lu>ii8es of public entertainment, and the unlicensed houses of priyate 

entertainment, the protection of life, limb, property, and peace. 

So heleagtiered, crime, ignorance, and disease must hide their 

finished heads, and find their "occupation gone," and, the 

only outcasts in reformed social life, sing dolefully, WeVe got no 

Work to do ! I haye more faith in the union of Christian yolun- 

t^ism and endeavour than in this League of police and secular 

education. 

Bat the League has its ultima ratio — rates. We have seen 
m the preceding paragraph the efficacy of police-rates, and we 
^y take as another analogy the efficacy of poor-rates. By 
the Poor Law Bill we haye workhouses built which are always 
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willinglj filled, " and the poor Lave ceased from the land." So 
when bj the League Bill we have schools built by rate«, we 
flliall have them always filled, and *' ignorance shall cease in the 
land." 

I do not approve of the divorce of education and religion ; 1 do 
not believe the police to be the best schoolmasters ; I do not belieTO 
in the fiscal worthlessness of school pence and voluntaryism, I 
do not feel a perfect faith in the unfailing efficacy of rates ; and 
henoe I approve of the Union, and disapprove of the League. 

M^. ]Ei. 



BOBEBT BuBNS. — I am quite unable to join in the notion that Sunifl 
was unfortunate ; on the contrary, I think that in his life, and the results 
of it, he was speoiallj fortunate ; and I cannot doubt that if he could enter 
into a compact with Fate to live over again, he would not desire another 
course of hie than that to which ha was appointed from the beginning. 
I think he was fortunate in hie father — sagacious, severe, irascible, religious, 
the high-priest of "The Cottar's Saturday Night;" that he was fortunate 
in his mother, so kindly, shrewd, and affectionate ; and that he was for- 
tunate in being bom among the only race on the face of the earth, or that 
has ever been on it, that could have afforded materials for his poetry, and 
encouraged and cheered him on in the production of it — ^the industrions, 
huoaorous, superstitious, virtuous, inquiring, speculating, mirth-loving, 
0od-fisaring lowland Scotch. He could not have transmuted the expe- 
EiDQoes of the poor into poetry if he had not shared them. He could not 
have -found the themes for his serious poetry, nor for his satires, except 
among the descendants of the Covenanters — their true descendants being 
asnoQg the best of men, and their false being among the worst — for it re- 
quired a giant effort of hypocrisy to counterfeit the faith of thoee who 
cherished it, not as a code of barren dogmas, but as a possession secured 
to them by their forefiEitbers' blood, as a cr^ed to be resolutely lived by, 
and, if need were, died for. I think he was fortunate in his patrons, at 
least as fortunate as any man of genius ever was and is likely ever to be. 
They were not all like the patrons figured in Dr. Johnson's gruff letter to 
Chesterfield, written four years before Bums saw the light, that patron 
who sees a man struggling for life in the water, and when he has readied 
the ground encumbered him with help. They did not help him much, 
they could not if they would. But they helped him as far as his prood 
spirit would permit, and in io far as help is good for any true, braFC man, 
who is cast by destiny not upon a bed of down, but upoai the rooks, and 
whose 'life problem is to — 

'* Breast the billows 
And grapple with his evil itar." 

James BaUintim, 
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No. I.— PLATO'S "PHAEDO." 

IKTBODVCTIOK. 

''Across the night of pnrraaism, Philosophy flitted oo, like the lantem- 
flj of the tropics, a light to itself, and an ornament — but, alas! no more 
than an emament — of the surrounding darkness." — Coleridge. 

''Plato was a happv and benefisent spirit, sent into this world to sojoam 
in it for a season. He did not seek so much to make himself profoundly 
acquainted with it, as to communicate with gracefulness those treasures of 
wisdom of which mankind stood very much in need. He penetrated into 
the abyss of speculation, more from the lofty grandeur of his nature than 
from any rain delight in abstract thought. He took his flight to celestial 
/egions, his soul glowing with desire to participate again in its diyine 
nature. Everything he said had relation to the good, the beautiful, and 
the immutably true, and he ardently longed to inspire those who heard 
him with the same lofty and ennobling sentiments.'* — Chethe, 

Ik a weU-know^n story, told by Diogenes Laertius, it is related 
that one of the Lectures on the Soul which Plato was deliyerin^ 
was felt to be so irremediably dull, that the audience, which had 
lUssembled in the pleasant gardens of Academeia to listen to the 
ivisdom of the master on that occasion, melted gradually away, 
until at last only one indomitable auditor — Aristotle — heard it to 
the close. Dr. E. Alberti, of Kiel, believes that /the composition 
which led to the dispersion of that student assembly was the Phaedo 
of the great academician. A tradition, equally current, tells us that 
an Ambraciot thinker, on reading the Phaedo, was so enraptured 
with its picture of the supernal joys of the future life, that, in his 
eagerness to be made a partaker of the happiness promised to the 
iM>nl hereafter, heedless of the warning against such a course giren 
by Socrates in the Dialogue, he rushed headlong to a suicide's death, 
and has since been notable as—- 

'* He who, to enjoy 
Plato's elysium, leaped into the sea — 
Oleombrotus." 

These two incidents show the wide extremes to which criticism 
can diverge on a topic where disturbing moral elements enter into 
activity to influence, and so unbalance, the pure judgment of the 
mere intellect. We neither countersign the scornful estimate of 
^t* Alberti nor admire the frantic enthusiasm of the Ambraciot» 
Imt we agree with the learned Greek professor in the University of 
Aberdeen — W. D. Geddes — in considering the Platonis Phaedo as 
" tihe most memorable monument of thought in the history of phi- 
losophy." It is, to our thinking, the grandest unaided human 
attempt— 
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"To look 
Out on the rast of darkness, nndismayed. 
Which circumscribes this habitable globe." 

and, by the subtlety of mere thought, to form some enTisagement 
of what lies beyond the "black concayity without," while man 
stands — 

" Before that curtain of obdurate woof 
Which limits mortal vision, whose dim folds 
Perpetually do stir, but nerer rise." 

to show mankind the drama of futurity " o' the other side." 

Aristotle said that Plato's works were a sort of complex hybrid 
between poetry and prose. His Dialogues, indeed, are philosophic 
dramas, in which the evolution of thought holds the place of the 
development of plot ; in which the fable fulfils its artistic end of 
•upplymg interest and action, and the interlocutors of the dialogue 
arord opportunity for bringing into definiteness the very idea with 
which the purpose of Plato is informed. Hence his Dialogues not 
only possess a dramatic form, but their style displays a semi-poetical 
exaltation and rhythm, while they are composed with singular 
attention to the laws of unity which governed the ancient stage. 

The great conquerors Time and Death excited many specnlatioos 
among the thinkers of the old time. The terrible inevitableness of 
their power and the mystery of their action, the very cQmm.onplace- 
ness of their influence and their effects, made them remarkable 
among the phenomena observed by man, and suggestive of the in- 
quiry whetner — 

" His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep." 

Against death, as a final exodus from being, the soul revolted and 
rebelled. The continuous succession of generations, the everlasting 
procession of change, gave Life an apparent perennialness, an ever- 
recurring and renewing spontaneity of developable manifestation, 
involving — 

'* Obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings. 

Blank nusgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble;*' 

for Death as surely comes " life's cherished fetters to unbind," to caU 
the thinking spirit from this world of endeavour into the fearfully 
unknown deserts of eternity; and we shiver involuntarily at the 
brink of the unexplored immensity which seems to lie before us 
when the heart fails and the eye closes, the hand falls uselessly 
by the side, and the brain ceases to be " the dome of thought, the 
palace of the soul." 
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When man pnts oflf this " mnddy yesture of decay," does he say 
farewell to being as well as to earth P does he disappear into a great 
darkneFS of nonentity, or does his life survive the change produced 
at death, and move iato new realms of consciousness, contemplation, 
and activity P These were speculations which stirred the Greek 
mind to a degree which we, wno have a sort of traditionary notion 
of the sours immortality, can scarcely even sympathize with. The 
very joy of living made the hunger and thirst of the spirit for 
knowledge or faith on this subject a passionate yearning and an 
irrepressible desire. Plato, the solemn, high-minded academician, 
put forth the utmost reach of his spirit in the attempt to pierce the 
" darkness infinite " of dreadful death, and to overcome " the pal- 
pable oppressions of despair " which crowd upon the hopeless soul 
on the margin of the drear abysm of futurity. To this we owe the 
wonderful " Fable of Er " with which " The Republic " closes, and 
the splendid moral argument which that superb parable is used to 
illaatrate ; but more than all to this insatiable earnestness of desire 
for continuous thoughtful life we owe the Phaedo, a dialogue of 
w\i\ch Professor Geddes most correctly remarks that " it combines 
the perfection of style with the highest dignity of subject, the 
greatest grace of form with the greatest richness of matter." 

*'The doctrine of the immortality of the soul," says Pro- 
fessor J. S. Blackie, "is naost fullv set forth in the PAaerfo— a 
dialogue which combines with the abstract philosophical discussion, 
a graphic narrative of the last hours of Socrates, which, for simple 
pathos and una£fected dignity, is unsurpassed by any human com- 
position." It is perhaps unfortunate for the due appreciation of 
uiis famous production that it is not only usually printed, but also 
dually read, in conjunction with " The Apology of Socrates," which 
^^en to the period of the trial of the great pnilosophic controver- 
•lalist of Athens ; and the *' Crito," a discussion on the duties of 
citizenship, represented as havin^ occurred two days before the 
eiecntion of the sage, because this supplies a sketch of the day 
▼ken the hemlock was taken. Sohleiermacher gives some cogent 
waaons for believing that the supposed unity of this trilogy of dim- 
logues originates in a mistake, and advocates its transfer from that 
wnnection to a place between the "Symposium" and the "Philebus." 
We agree, so far at least, with the Grerman Platonist that the unity 
of this trilogy is not biographical but dramatic ; and, whatever the 
P^ce ultimately assigned to the Phaedo, by scholars, in the series 
^Bale's works, we believe that it will be granted that it is a dis- 
Jinct and independent member of that series, having a oneness of 
^pic sufficient to justify its consideration as a striking philosophi- 
cal drama. " Each of Plato's Dialogues," says Lord Ly tton, ** has 
^ore or less of the dramatic spirit ; but the Phaedo is the most 
^^matio of all. It is a picture of extraordinary sweetness and 
^^tleur, in which the figures are distinct and life-like " (" Mis- 
^Uaneong Prose Works," vol. ii., p. 328). 
^^^tle sernce would be done here by criticising the opinions of 
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Bitter, Aat, Stallbaam, Sodber, or Cousin, Janet, Lewes, and 
Grote, as mucli more pleasant and profitable occupation for us will 
be to acquire and communicate some general notion of the contenU 
and characteristics of this famous treatise, which embalms for us 
such a delightful picture of calmness in death, such a fervour of in- 
tellectual hope, so much soul-charming philosophy coneerning the 
superiority of the human spirit to decay, dissolution, or death ; and 
to noble a series of reasonings regarding the future of man. 

'* Clothmg the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations from the dawn." 

To comprehend in some measure the excellency of this admirable 
prose drama of metaphysic thought it will be requisite that we 
should devote a few observations to {I) the circumstances in which 
the dialogue is reported to have arisen, (2) the scene of its reported 
occurrence, (3) the dramatis persona who take part in it, (4) the 
character alluded to in it, (5) the argumentation employed, and (6) 
the peculiarities of and the noticeable elements in the matter of the 
dialo^e ; but we must introduce an analysis of the dialogue, after 
treatmg of the first four topics, in order that we may be able to 
earn the material for remark in regard to the remaining two sub- 
jects, which seem to us to require attention to make our notice of 
the first distinctly argumentative treatise on the immortality of 
our human spirit capable of giving even a shadowy hint of the merits 
of that flash of finite thought across the darkness of eternity. 

1. The Cireunutanees of the JPhaedo* 

Socrates had been charged before the Dikastery of Athens with 
(1) not worshipping the gods worshipped in the city, but intro- 
ducing new gods ; (2) corrupting the youths of the city. He had 
been found guilty, and the penalty pronounced was death. " Under 
ordinary circumstances oocrates would have drunk the cup of 
hemlock in the prison, on the day after his trial ; but it so hap- 
pened that the day of his sentence was immediately after that on 
which [the priest of Apollo having crowned its poop] the sacxed 
ship started on its yearly ceremonial pilgrimage [in memory of tbs 
safety of Theseus and his companions from being devouredf by thf 
Minotaur] from Athens to Delos, for the [Delian] Festival of 
Apollo. Until the return of this vessel to Athens it was accounted 
unholy to put any person to death by public authority. Accordingly 
Socrates remained in prison — and, we are pained to read, actually 
with chains on his legs — during the interval that this ship was an- 
sent, thirty days altogether. His friends and companions had frss 
access to him, passing almost all their time with him in the prison; 
and Crito had even arranged a scheme for procuring his escape by 
a bribe to the gaoler. This scheme was only prevented from taking 
efiect by the decided refusal of Socrates to become a party to anj 
breach of the law." " His days were spent in the prison, in disoQitfSO 
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retpeetiBg <ethieal and hunuyi BubjecU, which Iiad formed the disrm 
tnd oecnpatiQa of hit preyious lite ; it is to the last of these days 
that his eon venation with Sinunias, Cebes* and Phaedo, on the in^ 
mortality of the soul, is referred in the Platonic dialogue Pha^doJ** 
On the day preceding the execution, the friends imd companions 
of ''the father of moral philosophy " — some Athenians, and some 
foreigners, — as they were learing the prison in the evening, heard 
tibat the sacsred ship had arrirea from Delos, and they knew thai 
the nightfall after that would bring to their master the hour of 
desth. They accordingly resolred to be early at the prison-house 
next morning. At dawn they were there, mournful though not 
despondent, mingling their erief with a oalm, sad, delicious joy ; 
bnt they could not then be admitted, for the Eleven were unloosing 
the bands of the captive, and were giving directions for his exeoiip 
tion in the evening. Shortly afterwards the door opens, the gaokr 
i^pears, they are admitted ; and in the prison-cell they found Socrates 
fitting uabound, with his wife Xantippe by his side, holding his 
little boy in her embrace, and weeping. On seeing his friends she 
burst out into the reproachful vituperations and Sie sad bemoaB- 
iags for which strong feminine emotion has a demand. Sooratea, 
feeling that such a scene would unman him, kindly asked Crito to 
lee to her being taken safely home. By Crito's orders, some of his 
nrvants led her away in a state of great excitement, being over- 
come with grief. Socrates, sitting on the couch which had for the 
previoue thirty days been his resting-place, rubs his newly released 
limbs, smarting still from the galling fetters which had just been 
taken off, and looking round on his faithful friends, who would not 
desert him even in the hour and power of the law and of d^ath* 
oommenoes the conversation which constitutes the dialogue. 

IL 2%0 Scenery of the Phaedo. 

Tbe scene of the prolojpe of the Phaedo is " the Grasmere of 

^eeee." Phlius is the chief town of a small province in the north- 

^ of the Peloponnesus. It occupied a hollow among the Arcadian 

bills, about 900 leet above the level of the sea, but the mountsm- 

fURes around it tower upwards nearly four or five thousand feet» 

nd in this seclusion, under the shadow of the immemorial hills, in 

w« upoer reaches of the valley of the Asopus, whose waters flow 

wongh the vine-clad slopes of Sicyonia into the Gulf of Corinth, 

^ preliminary incident of or prelude to the dialogue occurs. 

™« Phaedo, having probably left Athens during the eclipse ctf 

philosophy ocmsequent on the death of Socrates, meets Echecrates, 

^philosopher of the later school of the Pythagoreans, a native of 

phlius, who knew Phaedo as an intimate friend of Socrates and 

"lato, as well as a fellowHseeker after wisdom. The conversation 

^^^nlly turns on the recent loss sustained by philosophy in the 

^^^oa» of Socrates. Echecrates eagerly asks infonnation, and 

* Qrote's «« History of Greece," vol, viiL, p. 662. 
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Phaedo readily accedes to his request to give him full particnlais; 
for " to recall Socrates to one's mind, whether by speaking of him 
one's self, or in listening to some one else, is fdways a matter of 
most exquisite delight." In the course of the narration the scene 
is changed, under the influence of sympathy, to the Athenian 
Desmoterion, or house of bondage. This prison was near the 
oourts of justice — the Areopagus, or Mars' HiU, on which the 
court was held. It was situated on the north of tlie Agora, or 
market-place, the farourite resort for news, talk, and disputation. 
The Acropolii, or citadel, stood on the east side of the Agora, the 
Pnyx, or place of assemblies, on the west, and the Museum on the 
south. From the Agora the company of Socrates pass into the 
Desmoterion in which Socrates had been detained with his feet made 
fast in the stocks (koini), though from these he was now freed, as 
he had been visited by the magistrates who had charge of the 
prisons and the direction of public executions. These consisted of 
one member of each of the ten tribes, and a secretary, and hence 
they were called " the Eleyen." The Socratics group themselves 
around the wall of the prison, silent and sad, in the dungeon-gloom 
which harmonizes with the gloom of their thouj^hts. They form, 
as it were the chorus in the dramatic dialogue. The Athenians can 
utter no word, for Athens has doomed their master to his fate, and 
they almost feel as if they too were partners in the treason against 
wisdom which is that day to be consummated. To the non- Athe- 
nians, Simmias and Cebes, falls the duty of active interlocution, and 
following the law of parsimony observed by the Greek dramatists, 
the dumb show is left to others. The speaking characters are 
restricted to three, viz., the chief character — the nero of wisdom 
— as " Protagonist," Socrates ; the parts of " Deuteragonist " and 
" Tritagonist " being assigned to Sinunias and Cebes. 

How much of the grand dramatic element of contrast is supplied 
here ! The busy streets of Phlius, the recognition of friendship, 
the engrossment of philosophic conversation, gradually changed to 
the dim dawn of the Athenian market-place, the anxious crowd, 
influenced by '' a sadness not altogether unpleasing," waiting in the 
pale light of the early morning of the Sage's latest day, the dull 
creak of the prison-door's hinges, and then the cell, witn its living 
but death-doomed tenant in the dark, and his friends grouping 
themselves around the bed by the wall, stricken dumb by the inten- 
sity of their emotions. Gloom of space, and of spirit, and of out- 
look, however, are suddenly illumined by the outbreak of the light 
of the soul of the great [thinker — whose doctrine it was that Sea- 
son should rule and Passion obey — for he, moralizing in the very 
presence of the inevitable, declares, to their astonishment, that " to 
die is to be immortal ;'* and the philosophy of Hope, spoken in a 
dungeon, gave a heaven of happiness to- his followers and friendsi 
the gloom of the death-hour was brightened by a star-beam iroti 
eternity. 
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" From amid the press of raddj, busj life, the pale messenger beckons 
silently ; wide-spreading interests, projects, • . . what thing soever 
man has on hand, he must suddenly quit it all and go !** — Thomas Carlifle, 

** The mightiest in one minute stoop to death." — Thomat DekJcar. 

Albbadt* ten years have sped since these obituary memorials 
were began in this serial. A seventh part of threescore years and 
ten have we been chronicling the doings of death. How time 
speeds, and life with it ! — nay, is not life itself time P " Life," 
Lord Ly tton says, " is the rerb to do** What a mystery life is I 
but bow much more mysterious is death! Death is the most 
positiye of all negations ; the surcease not only of action, but of 
capability of action ; the " solemn stillness " of neart and thought, 
of effort and ambition. Pliancy of muscle, play of limb, power of 
purpose, pursuit of aim—all gone ! permanency of being, peculiarity 
of existence, individjial ipse-ity itself— lost ! man, thoughtful, brain- 
quick, teeming with plan and scheme, and hope, and selfhood 
tamed to dust, and but a cold clod left of all that newast Is that 
death P— " to lie m cold obstruction and to rot." We hare only to 
ask tbe question, " and Feeling staggers back and answers, No I 
But bas Season no word to say concerning that mystic moment which 
" ends all deeds " and closes up the record of a soul's achievings ? 
It is Heason's part to look beyond the petty known and to seek 
the enduringly true ; it endeavours after, not only science, but pre- 
science; for i^Lnowledge, as the partner of Hope and the parent of 
Certainty. Does Season see wave after ware of human li^ recede, 
and crave no solution of that fateful phenomenon of existence P or 
does its eye rest only on the ebbing tides of life as on an expanse 
of uncomprehended eventlessness P 

Season can be no sucb indifferent spectator of the dread experi- 
ence which is to be tasted of but once. Standing on thiis isthmus, 
between two eternities, with the mystery of birth on the one side 
and death on the other, with the floating sea of Change behind 
and before, Season cannot but desire to look into and to know if 
human life is all comprised in the brief endeavourings of time. 
It sees and knows that all force is indestructible ; and as it esteems 
the might of thought the very majesty of causation, it is incapable 
of believing that that prime and chief of forces can be dissipated 
in the far stretches of exploreless space, or the unsearchable reaches 
of eternity, and be the one onl;^ force which is not only dissoluble 
but destroyed. Tennyson pertinently asks, — 



" What know we greater than the soul ? " 
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If then Reason sees inferior things persist and subsist, it cannot 
consent to hold it for true that the som is that alone which the All- 
wise will crush into nothingness— is that alone to whose existence 
He is indifferent. " Such waata- of spirit were indeed a dispro- 

Sortionate prodigality, wholly alien to the economy and system of 
le universe.'* He who taught men to " gather up the fragments, 
that nothing be lost," is not likely to blot from the wealth of being 
the thought, experience, acquisitions, self-deyelopment, and en- 
richment in wisdom, which the soul shows and the conscioiu- 
ness of every mind must re-echo the saying of Lord Ly tton, " It 
requires an eternity to develop all the capacities of the soul." At 
no moment is the sense of immortality made so vivid as when we 
reflect on the men of renown who have passed firom the world of 
effort and care, but have left behind them thoughts that are powersi 
and achievements which are full of the reproductive might of cause, 
to circle through and permeate society — eternizing themselves not 
only in the memories of men, but also in the effectiveness of thet 
lives upon those who survive and succeed them. Therefore it is l 
tliat we affirm with the poet that — 

'* Death is nought 
But the BOul*s birth— and bo we should it call'* — 

** a transition," as liord Lytton says, " from dim guesses and blind 
straggling with a mysterious and adverse fate, to the ftdness of all 
wisdom." How strange is the feeling which enters the spirit as 
one stands thus like a lamp-bearer, casting a light on the graves of 
** the great departed " who have gone into '* the silent land I " or 
fike a " cicerone " to the dark and dismal territory of death I Yet 
it seems right that we should have some estimate of the losflSB of 
the year, that we should know who have been erased from the lists 
of the living, and what are the doings owing to which their loss must 
be felt ; and why it is that, in the aaik of the hours of sorrow, they 
riiine out on us like the stars — prophecies of a destiny nobler than 
Ihe time-life of the earth. Of those who have so gone from the 
crowd and turmoil of time, from the known to the remembered, 
from the few to the many, some dwell upon our hearts and ns^ 
into our thoughts, to whom we desire to devote a page or two of 
** w&t Memariam " notes. 

January's first day made an inscription in the Book of Peath. 
S. C. Weld, a name of some note in relation to science as assistant 
secretarv to the Koyal Sooietv, and author of several books of travel} 
especially of one upon the Etrurian Athens, Florence, the oify of 
Dante, and the new capital of Italy, of that Italy which has ac- 
quired the nationality for which Dante with *' the spirit of the 
fervent days of old " — was then written ; and few of the thoughtfol 
of our country's travellers are likely to wander " along the banlp 
where smiling Arno sweeps " without recalling his name to. their 
memory. Scarcely more than a week had passed when Yiscoont 
Strangford, linguist, poet, and son of a poet, departed from amon^ 
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men— having lived a strange, nnfinished life of power spent in as* 
piring. At upwards of twice the age of the author of " Historic 
Fancies,'* Sir Henry Ellis passed away on the 15 th. He was a 
veteran in life and literature. He who wrote an introduction to 
"Domesday Book," in 1816, has had his own name written in the 
Book of Doom in 1869. He was an illustrator of history and letters, 
and he was the chief custodian of the National Library for a complete 
generation. He was a helper in many an enterprise, and his sym- 
pathies with literary men, as well as his own substantive additions 
to the comprehension of the poetiy and histoir of old England, 
claim regard and recognition. William Ewart, who died 23rd Jan., 
▼as not perhaps in himself exactly entitled to remembrance as a 
literary man, but he had literary tastes and tendencies. He was 
an earnest advocate for the removal of the taxes on knowledge, for 
l^e extension of national education, for the establishment of public 
free libraries, and for the abolition of capital punishment. Only 
three days afterwards there passed from our midst a politician and 
a poet who had lived a chequered life, who had a large share in the 
CDa.rti8t agitation, who not only suffered for that cause, but sacrificed 
for it position and wealth, because he refused, at the wish of a rich 
relative, to cease to use against the Government the " weapon " he 
wild well wield, — 

'*The whip of words, 
And truth's all-teaching ire." 

He was enthusiast, orator, thinker, and organizer. He had ae* 
fnired for himself the love of many and the respect of more for hia 
Qonsistency, intelligence, honesty of purpose, and independent 
^nght. He died at the moment when the ambition of yean 
nemed at his finger-tip ; for Manchester had selected him to be 
thft labour's advocate of the new reformed House. When we think 
of this and of the newspaper eulogies which followed his demise, 
some little known lines ot this departed one, rise to our memory, 
^ch run thus— were they sufiused with prevision P — 

" And I shall aiuk in the dark gulf of years — 
In the sea of time^that deep sea of tears ! 
And those who wronged me may then regret,'— 
I will but ask them to forgst. 
I scorn the love that oomes too late ; 
Far sooner would I bid them hate : 
Thai might death's dull hour beguile, 
For 1 shall then be calm— and smile." 

^nieit Jones was one of the strong stirring spirits of a blood-hot 
^e, but now his are calmness and peace. 

But one more day of bleak January lay in the future when one 
of the finest minds of Ireland — one from whose exuberant nature 
pathos, passion, and poetry, in companionship with folly, frolic, and 
na, roshed and romped. Who that ever read the *• Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry," and the powerful and varied novela 
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which succeeded them, can forget the name or cease to admire tlie 
memory of William Carleton, " the poor scholar of Monster," whose 
fresh and forcible pictures of Erin's life have for forty years quick- 
ened the pulse and excited the interest of those who know the 
reality of fiction as truth imaginatively reprodacedP Might lie 
not almost be called the Goldsmith of the nineteenth century, 
with his turn for story-telling more highly developed than his 
poetic faculty, so far as regards the accomplishment of verse ? 

Dr. John £pps, who died on Feb. 8tb, was known as a quaint and 
singular thinker, with many peculiar points about him. Despite a '^ 
sort of desultory, rambling, ill-digested style, he made an effective > 
conversationist and lecturer. We remember especially the anti- 
devil orations which he used, almost a quarter of a century ago, 
to deliver with much earnestness and force. 

On, in this case truly, " the unlucky 13th " of February, a life . 
almost more than romantic in the strangeness of its vicissitudes, 
came to an end. Then Gustavo Bergenro died at Madrid. He 
had been brought up with Spartan rigour, but when a student had 
delighted in all the pleasure available to a handsome, clever young 
man ; he had dulled down into a German ofQcial, and then become 
excited on Radicalism—so far as to require to take to voluntary, to 
avoid enforced exile. He was then a revolutionary pamphleteer. 
He became an emigrant, and, after having had yellow fever, was 
thrown as an outcast on the quay of San Francisco; picked up by the 
hand of charity, he recovered,, but was subsequently seized with 
cholera and expelled the town. He went to the diggings as a Cali- 
fornian adventurer, and got on so ill that he had to support himself 
by hunting ; and as a hunter he became the captain, or king, of a 
band of half-desperadoes. Keturning to Germany he turned tutor, 
and went to Italy. From Florence he came to England to pursue 
historical researches, intending to compose a history of the Tudora. 
He became reader of records in Simancas, and in that dull town he 
was seized with gastric fever. He got to the capital, but only to 
die. His was .a sad end in its loneliness, and in the very mesh- 
work of unfinished schemes. 

Charles Baldwin, a newspaperist, as proprietor and editor, who 
spent forty-five years of a busy life in journalism, may gain men- 
tion for the memories in letters which hang about the Standard ia 
its old Tory smartness, though the sympathy of the writer inclines 
him to favour the literary rather than the political memory of the 
upholder of the standard of the old form of Conservatism. He 
died 18th Feb., aged 94. 

Of Alphonse de Lamar tine, poet, historian, orator, statesman^ 
whom February with his latest swoop carried away from the France 
of his adoration, what can be fittingly said by the friendly hand 
which pens these lines P The writer admired the fine, fervid, gene- 
rous fire of the political enthusiast, the varied power of the poet 
of the Meditations and the Harmonies, so far as to write 7\$ vivrof 
on his copy of the lyric effusions of the lover of Elvira, although h« 
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confesses to the feeling that some of his subsequent writings suggest 
too strongly La Chute £un Ange, His oratory was brifiiant, yer- 
satile, ready ; if dry and cold, it was intense and clear, sparkling 
and powerful, and if he wanted logical solidity, he was earnest 
and epigrammatic. His History is deficient in logic and learning, 
but it is yehement, viyid, yariea, and yast — perhaps too yast and 
pamphletish. His sketches of celebrities are crayon outlines well 
marked but hastily done. His fiction is yagae and poetical, but 
not dramatic. He is, howeyer, one of the many-sided minds of 
France. It has been said that he liyed too long for his fame, and 
that his sighs were too frequent and manifold. He had lost mnch 
&nd endured much, as well as done much and been much. He was 
able to welcome death when it came. 

" Bayon diyiu ! est-tu I'aurore 
Du jour qui ne doit pas finir." 

(O beam divine, art thou tbe dawn 

Of that bright day that knows no end P) 

March took away, on the sixth day of his power. Sir James 
Emerson Tennant, who had fought as a young enthusiast for 
Greek freedom, who had represented his natiye city, Belfast, had 
been the practical goyernor of Ceylon, and who had been in the 
Poor Law Board and the Board of Trade, a man of yarious labours. 
He had written of Greece in his early days, and in his riper years 
he wrote of " India's utmost isle Taprobane." ** Copyright in De- 
signs," and the " Taxation of wines had occupied him politically, 
and he had proyed himself a most efficient public seryant and a most 
eunest seeker after truth. He felt a deep interest in philosophy 
and religion, and has won for himself a right to mention in the re- 
cords of our times as a man and a writer. Of the other persons who 
^ed daring March few were otherwise than remotely connected 
with literature. John Heame was for many years a bookseller of 
liote; the !Rey. Sir F. Shelley was connected with the poet of 
"Queen Mab;" Lieut.-Col. Sleigh was the founder of the Telegraph; 
Henri Jomiui.. a Swiss by birth, a French baron, and a Hussian 
general, was also an author of some repute on military strategy — 
a topic which he treated with lucidity and liyeliness. He was 
^ety years of age. After haying spent the same number of years 
unong men, Thomas Brown, a member of the house of Longmans, 
«^8o departed. Major Griffiths, writer of "The Artillerist's 
Manual ' and other works on cognate subjects ; and Laborde, the 
J^aatem trayeller, complete our list of March losses. 

April's second dajr brought mourning not only to the heart of 
«ie most ardent positiyist in Britain, J7 H. Bridges, but to many 
^n»e8, in the demise of the Eey. Charles Bridges, Sector of Hinton 
kartell, Devon, the expositor of the Book of Proverbs, a divine 
^ttoae plain, practical, and devotional interpretations of Holy Writ 
^ve made his name a household word in the land, e8;>ecially for 
^^{l^tration of the character and exercises of Christian experi- 
lo70. ' K 
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enve drawn from Psa. cxix. — a truly profitable and valuable book, 
whose reagonings are close, whose appeals are ferrent, and whose 
lessons, if laid to heart by those who read them, cannot but conduce 
to [!:ood, in purifying^ the liyes of those who attend to the sayings 
of the wise and the law of the Holiest. On the 17th a theologian 
of a sterner stamp, one of the celebrities of the Scottish Establish- 
ment, Dr. John Cook, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
UDiversity of St. Andrew's, after a lengthy illness, departed from 
the church militant, in whose warfare ne had taken a prominent 
part. He was an able though dogmatic debater, and could do 
smart business in the popular assemblies of his section of iheChurcIi; 
he was a quiet, unostentatious preacher, and a painstaking lecturer 
on the history of the progress of Christian truth. He took mach 
interest in the literary culture of students, and was much consulted 
as to the diBposal of ecclesiastical patronage. 

On the 10th of May Sir Charles W. Dilke's name was written in 
the obituary list. He had been the successor of Mr. J. Silk Buck- 
ingham, as proprietor of the AthemEum, an able editor of '* Old 
Plays," a contributor to the Westminster Iteview and The Retro- 
spective Review ; and he had investigated the " Junius " question 
with great assiduity and persistence. As editor of the I>aily New 
he succeeded Dickens and Forster. He had excellent business 
habits — gained in the Navy Pay OfiSce, — much literary experience, 
a wide acquaintance with the world of letters, fine skill in the 
sdection of men, and personal talents. B e was somewhat autocratic 
m his style, but he was much beloved by a large circle of the men 
who think and write not only for the age but for all time. 

Five days thereafter Alexander Dyce, author and editor, at the 
close of threescore years and ten, passed away into the silent land. 
As an editor Dyce exhibited great research and critical sagacity. 
His editions of the dramatists Peele, Greene, Webster, Middleton, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Marlowe, and Shirley, though somewhat 
Oiffordish, have become standard. His Aldine editions of Pope, 
Collins, Bcattie, Akenside, &c., are choice and full ; and the manner 
in which he brought out the critical and theological works of Bent- 
ley won the approval of many of his critics. His publications, 
superintended for the Camden, the Percy, and the Shakspere 
societies, were done with taste, care, and judgment. As a classical 
editor he was scrupulously practical. His position as a Shakspere 
scholar was perhaps rather too near to the SteeTcn's school. There 
can be little doubt that his extensive and varied reading supplied 
many illustrations of Shakspere's plays. In regard to the h\o- 

Srapny of the bard he was too much under the influence of the tra- 
itionary interpretations. He belonged rather to the Johnson and 
Collier school than to the documentary school of Halliwell, the 
romantic school of Charles Knight, the critical school of Staunton, 
or the logical school of Samuel Neil. That he was unwilling to 
revise his idea of Shakspere as a man was unfortunate ; but no 
one can look upon the accumulations of illustrative matter which 
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he has brought to bear oa the deathless poetiy of Shaksper^ 
without acknowledging that he has fully entitlea himself to take 
place and rank among the most meritorious of the illastratiFa 
school of Elizabethan editors. We happen to know that, at last* 
he was conscious that a new interpretative view was possible and 
probable, and had seen the incidence of the arguments brought 
towards the interpretation of the memoirs of Shakspere by the 
combination of the logical and the chronological methods, of which 
the first specimens appeared in the pages of this serial. 

A friend and fellow-labourer in the same fields of literature, 
antiquarianism and the drama, in three days thereafter, followed 
Dyce. This was Peter Cunningham, son of '* honest Allan " Cun* 
ningham, the poet, novelist, and sculptor, and the son-in-law of John 
Martin, tbe magnificent painter. He was editor of Johnson's 
" Lives of the Toets," Walpole's " Letters," Pope's " Works," 
Oliver Goldsmith's " Writings," the Plays of Philip Massinger, 
&c. He was the biographer of Drummond of Hawthornden, of 
Inieo Jones, J. M. W. Turner, &c. He has also told the " Story 
of Nell Gwynne," written a " Handbook to Westminster Abbey," 
fluid compiled a " History of London." He was a genius of a peoa- 
liar sort. He had poetical and art aympathies, extraordinary storeB 
of cunningly sought out and well-assorted facts, singular conversa- 
^nal powers, and delightfully convirial aptitudes. He was a con- 
noisseur in wit, poetry, criticism, art, and antiquities, yet he was 
alive to all the interests of the day and the delights of the day ; bat 
BOW he will no more — 

** Lnp festhem to the broken wings of time," 

for he has passed under the power of the " lean fellow that beats all 
conquerors " — Death. 

On Whitsuntide, the Sev. J. J. Tayler, of Manchester New Col- 
lege, to whom the religious life of England owed much, a man of 
T«fined tastes, singular speculative ability, extensive historical 
reading, and great powers of research and collocation, passed into 
the Presence. He was thoroughly interpenetrated with the idea 
tihat Christianity is *' a possession of everlasting value, rather than 
a theme of transient controversy;" he was conversant with the 
history of Christianity, not only in its eyentful course as an active 
agent in an active world, but in its manifold relations to the vary- 
ing forms of civilization and the most profound speculations in 
pmlosophy. He felt that it exerted a purifying, enlightening, 
energetic, and spiritualising influence in the worlds of thought, 
emotion, and action, and that it afforded the only possible solution 
of the miracle of life and the mystery of death. 

Jast when the name and fame of Byron were again to become 
the topic of the day, after a long life of fourscore and two years, on 
the 3ni of June, Baron Broughton de Oifford, formerly John Cam 
Hobhouse, a Cambridge friend of the poet of intensity, himself a 
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poetling and an antKor, as well as the companion and illnatraior of 
*' Childe Harold's Pilgrimage " (canto iv.)* ^^ blotted from the 
page of life. A long, strange, yaried, chequered career yielded at 
last to the period of periods, the hour of dissolution. Talented, 
energetic, enthusiastic, and restless, he had pleasure in the stormier 
elements of life ; yet, singularly enough, sixty years after the publi- 
cation of his earliest volume of poems, and forty- five years after the 
Childe had become what Shelley called him, "the Pilgrim of 
Eternity," Cam Hobhouse, under the conduct of " the dunniest of 
all duns '*— the *' gaunt gourmand " — Death, went to be laid in *' one 
small grass-grown patch," and be henceforth only a linked memory 
to a great fame. 

To June belong also the death days of Captain C. Stnrt, one of 
the earliest explorers of Australia, whose merits in the hasty on- 
rush of time had almost been forgotten, when his death recalled 
his labours in bringing within British ken that great and precious 
proTince of her empire ; of Sir William fi, Becket, formerly Chief 
Justice of Victoria, a gentleman who had great literary attainments, 
and whose influence in that colony was employed to widen and 
heighten intellectual culture ; of the Key. J. H. Todd, one of the most 
learned of the antiquarians of Ireland, who had done much to elu- 
cidate the history, especially the ecclesiastical history, of that 
country of eyentfulness and romance, of mystery and misery, of 
mirth and grief, of loyal heart and rebellious impulse; and of 
Dr. Edward Greswell, famous as a harmonist of the Gospels, and 
a writer of extensiye research and great perseverance of thought 
concerning sacred and ecclesiastical chronology. 

William Jerdan, critic, journalist, and man of letters in many 
senses, died 11th July. His autobiography contains very full par- 
ticulars of his own career, and much information on the career of 
others. He displayed a more than ordinary power of labour, and 
was quite a man of what his Scottish friends would call a through- 
putting turn. He had no very marked characteristics as a writer 
or a thinker, but he had an appreciative nature, and did a good 
stroke of work well in his day and generation. He deserves the 
tear of pity, because, after a life of much effort and great accom- 
plishment, he felt sore sorrows, and had learned, we believe, to 
yearn for the visitation of welcome death. 

Lady Lucy Duff Gordon, daughter of John Austin the juris- 
prudentist, and Sarah Austin (n^e Taylor) his wife, died 13th July* 
ohe was a French and German translatress of great dexterity, and, 
along with her husband. Sir A. Duff Gordon, author of " Sketcb^^ 
of Grecian Life," kept up high literary culture in the midst of 
active life. She possessed superior abilities, and cultivated them 
assiduously ; she won for herself the admiration of many, and drevr 
to herself sympathy, affection, and respect. 

On the 8th of July, at the advanced age of eighty. Dr. John 
Martin died at Lisbon. He was a veteran in literature and science, 
who, after the exhausting duties of an arduous profession, yet de- 
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voted thought to letters and labour, to inyestigations on the con- 
ditions of health and disease in relation to meteorology. The 19th 
deprived Liberalism and literature of the able and earnest socialist 
of Germany, Victor A. Huber, the historian of the English univer- 
sities, the popularizer of Spanish literature in Germany. He wai 
a progressist in 1848, and in 1852 resigned his professorship of 
literature at Berlin to devote himself to the propagation of co-opera- 
tive socialism at Wernigerode, a village in the Hartz mountains^ 
where he humbly but enthusiastically laboured to introduce a 
practical paternalism in government, and brotherhood in social life, 
ile was bat a few days ill, and in his seventy-first year exchanged, 
it is to be hoped, life social for life celestial. One word of friendly re- 
juembrance and personal sorrow may here be allowed to one who 
in his twenty-first year had attained the highest place in Sir William 
Hamilton's class as a student, and took up for graduation a list of 
philosophical works not then equalled in any Scottish university. 
Devoted to the ministry, he had little opportunity for productive 
authorship, but he had rare literary tastes, genuine scholarship, 
a good heart, and a noble spirit : the Rev. William Shaw was a 
man whom it is a happiness to have known and to have admired. 

On 21st July, the Very Kev. George Waddington, D.D., Dean 
of Durham, whose reputation as an ecclesiastical historian — though 
somewhat eclipsed by the success of D'Aubigne's volumes — was 
deservedly considerable, died. He was a learned and painstaking 
writer, whose aid, in its early days, was of some service to the 
Society for the Difi*usion of IJseful Knowledge. It is, we think, 
to be regretted that his *' History of the Eeformation " has been 
|eft incomplete. Oar comprehension of that great crisis in history 
is not likely to be complete until it has been looked at from many 
sides, and been examined by many minds. The calm judiciality 
with which Dean Waddington wrote, while it may have lessened 
liis present popularity, must have added future value to his endea- 
vour to unfold the records of Church history. 

Joseph Beete Jukes, who died 29 bh July, was a man of no ordi- 
nary mark. He was a thorough geologist, conversant alike with 
theory and practice, who laboured in his task of duty with all the 
earnest love of an enthusiast. He had nothing of the hireling in 
his manner of setting about and accomplishing his work. The 
multitude of considerations which he had to keep constantly before 
his mind, and to the solution of which he brought undaunted in- 
dustry and indefatigable versatility, weighed heavily upon him — 
too heavily, as the end proved. Besides his survey of Newfouad- 
Wd, his sketch of the physical structure of Australia, his voyage 
to the Eastern Archipelago, on all of which, besides his official re- 
ports, he has written with elegance and interest, he has made 
most effective advances towards the completion of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland, and to the Encyclopcedia Britarmica he has 
contributed a monument of his geological knowledge and his lite- 
nury skill. He was successful as a lecturer, and highly esteemer' 
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among hia eonfrkret in soienoe for his kindly nrbanitj, his general 
information, and his liyely and ready torn of helpfal thought. 

The Hon. Emily Eden (sister of Lord Auckland, of the late Lord 
Biahop of Bath and Wells, and of Elinor Eden, the first and last 
•* lore " of Premier Pitt), who had travelled with an observant eye, 
and had exercised an acute mind on moral topics, and in her 
books of travel as well as her contributions to romance given evi- 
dence of both, died 6th August. Though never ranked among the 
matrons of this country, she saw pretty clearly into the mysteries 
of domestic life, and in her " Semi-detached House " and her 
'* Semi-attached Couple " contributed lively pictures of home life; 
while in her ** Up the Country " she detailed her experiences of 
life in India. On the 10th the Italian geographer and mathema- 
tioian, Ferdinand o di Luca, a man of high reputation, maeh 
influence, and versatile as well as popular talents, passed, much 
regretted, from this transient life of time. Dr. Speirs, the lexico- 
grapher, author of many works on the study of the French lan- 
guage, expired suddenly, after a few hoars' illness, just as August 
was making way for September-in order, some of the wags said, 
that he might have an august death, and dispel any suspicion of 
his being " a Septembrizer." He was well known in Paris, and 
nseful to those Englishmen who desired to see the external life oi 
Paris, but he bad little absolute connection with literatnre proper. 

On 6th September, at the lengthened age of 86, there died one 
of the prime movers in many of the political changes of the last 
half-century. Gen. T. P. Thompson — the Andrew Marvell of hiB 
time — was not so systematic as Jeremy Bentham, so philosophical 
as either James or John S. Mill, nor so thorough an orator as W. J* 
Fox, but he combined in himself many of the characteristics of 
each of them. He was thorough-going in the sweep of his thought 
and in his determination to apply it to every conceivable topic. 
He had faith in his principles, and hesitated not to spend and to 
be spent in the furtherance or defence of them. He was sterlingly 
honest in the expression of his opinions, however adverse to the 
common current, and he had singular aptitude and felicity in 
bringing these into concrete comprehensibility. His was the pbi" 
losophic, as Elliott's was the poetic. Fox's the rhetorical, Cobden's 
the moral, and Bright's the political force of Com Law repeal. I^ 
ia true that he brought down the law of Christ to the level of Ben- 
thamism, but he broadened with Christianity the wisdom won from 
the somewhat narrow basis of the Master of his spirit. During a 
lifetime extending a year beyond that of Bentham, he was a per- 
sistent advocate of the greatest happiness of the greatest possible 
number, and took part in the varioas movements set on foot ^ 
realizet hat great political end. He was the main political spirit 
of the Westminster Seview, when it was the philosophical radical 
organ, a^^d he published for popular gratuitous distribution six 
Tolumes ot his articles selected from that repertory of revolutionary 
thought. These, in variety, ability, power, and pith, form a col- 
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lection of "Sxeroises, Literary and others/' of much interest and 
value. They must not^ be beoomiDg somewhat scarce. In 1846 
an autographed copy was diligently perased by the present writer, 
and the contents aneoted him much from their vigorous inoisiveness 
and their almost remorseless application of the main theories of the 
school in which he was a leader. His memory has been but ill- 
requited by his party, but it will not surely be able to be laid 
to the charge of the British public that they have forgotten the 
merits of T. P. Thompson. 

On 9th September, Thomas Watts died, deeply and deservedly re- 
gretted by many literary men, to whom he had been helpful by his 
extensive, almost unequalled knowledge of books, their topics and 
contents. As keeper of the Printed Book Department, he seemed 
to have acquired, as if by insight, yet reallj as the result of intense 
labour, an acqu<tintance with the immense treasury of knowledge 
which the Palace of Learning contains. He was a ready and 
correct contributor to many periodicals, a punctiliously conscien- 
tious public servant, and a linguist of most extensive acquirements. 
Three days afterwards, at the age of ninety. Dr. Peter Mark 
IU>get went hence. He was eminent as a physician and as an 
author on medical, scientific, and mathematical subjects. He was 
author of the Bridgewater Treatise on "Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology in Relation to Theology," and the literary world owes 
him thanks for his suggestive if not exhaustive " Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases." As Secretary and Fellow of the 
^yal Society, he was highly useful and influential, and his varied 
talents had procured for him the membership and honours of an 
extraordinary number of societies. 

Another link between our own age and the Byronic one was 
•evered on 16th September, by the demise of the Bev. Wm. Clark, 
M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Cambridge, who in his early years was 
a companion of the poet, and who secured his lordship's vote for the 
piofessorship. He was a cautious and conscientious teacher of 
anatomy ; he had considerable powers of oral exposition, and 
though he published little, was a profound scientific thinker. He 
^aa an earnest, courteous, and accomplished gentleman of the olden 
^e, whose efforts for the improvement of human knowledge were 
<^interested and long-continued. 

On the day after this loss, Thomas Graham, Master of the Mint, 

passed over to the Majority. He was a man of marvellous industry 

^ *' toiling upward." To tell the successive steps of his useful and 

noble career of effort and discovery would not be an easy, though 

it would undoubtedly be an agreeable task. His sympathies were 

*o thoroughly in favour of general self-culture, and his co-operation 

^th all endeavours to forward popular scientific training, that he 

Jiieritg from us a word of note as a teacher, a discoverer, a scientific 

^ter, and an instance of the might of perseverance in the progress 

of life. 

Perhaps we should not err very much were we to say that tb^ 
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Bight Sey. Henry Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, was the most vok- 
minoiu controyersial pamphleteer of this age. On points connected 
with the doctrines and discipline of the Church of England, on 
Boman Catholic claims, on eaucation, on poor laws and their ad- 
ministration, on rubric observance, episcopal ordination, on lay 
Scripture readers, the offertory, the law of marriage, the sacrament 
of baptism, the inspiration and interpretation of Holy Writ, a friend, 
well up in these matters, informs us that a collection of the pam- 
phlets of Harry of Exeter would exceed 200. He was a sort of Lord 
Brougham of ecolesiasticism— fiery, restless, yehement, indefatig- 
able, versatile, and vigilant, alert either for a hit ofifensive or de- 
fensive, capable though captious, and master of a vigorous, violent, 
sometimes virulent, but always trenchant style in speech and writing, 
which gave him immense advantage in controversial skirmishes. As 
the leader of the High Church party of England he never consulted 
his ease if their advantage was to be gained by any efifort open to 
him. Born in the same house as Whitefield,he had, as it were, got 
(he mantle of the great *' stress and storm " preacher of a former 
age converted into an episcopal robe. One of the bishops of the Iron 
Duke, he seems to have had much of the ardor IVellingtonius, 
He was quite a bishop of the church militant order, but he fought, 
let us hope, the good fight of faith in good earnest ; and now may 
the peace of God in Christ be his. 

On 12th October the Librarian of Windsor Castle, B. B. Wood- 
ward, passed from the living to take his place among the dead, of 
the life-blood of whose spirits, as preserved in books, he had been 
the custodier. He had a wide and accurate knowledge of literature 
and art, history and bibliography. He was an earnest and ardent 
student, and an able and mtelligent writer, whose stores of infor- 
mation were readily placed at the disposal of those who consulted 
him. 

Edward Geoffrey Stanley, Earl of Derby, on 23rd October, having 
oompleted his threescore years and ten. succumbed, after along illness, 
to the ultimate fate. He was scholarly in his instincts and acquire- 
ments, and had a refined and ingenious mind. He carried with him 
from Eton to Christchurch, Oxford, the reputation of a disciplined 
and superior scholarship, and this reputation he more than main- 
tained — improved. On entering the House of Commons, half a 
century ago, he diligently and energetically devoted himself to the 
understanding of politics, and he soon acquired a reputation for 
eloquence which, by unceasing culture, he increased till he became 
known as one of the most eminent orators of the age, and was ac- 
knowledged in those great contests — 

'* Whose glorious strife 
Formed this free England, and still guards her life," 

to be a debater of surpassing power and excellence. To a singular 
intelligence in threading the maze of motive, he joins polish, clear- 
ness, causticity, and a style nicely adjusted to the purpose and the 
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spirit of his speeches. It is not ours to pass any judgment on the 
statesman and his contrihutions to the progress or stability of the 
Government. No sketch can hero be giren of the stately manner 
and the skilled courtesy of the Aristocrat of Orators, the most 
urbane of scholars, and the most considerate of modem public men 
with regard to what he thought the preventable sorrows of the 
poor, in accordance to and within the limits of the — 

** Forms which hem in the ciyio life of man." 

In the fine pellucid, didactic speech which his lordship delivered 
as Lord Sector of the University, his scholarly sympathy and lite- 
rary skill are very manifest. The taste, elegance, and easy mastery 
of words with which he has transferred into English many of the 
gems of verse of ancient times and foreign critics attest the versa- 
tility and extent of his powers ; but it is in the manner in which 
he has transferred the vivid Greek of Homer's eternal page into 
the very prime of English phrases that he has best proved the un- 
doubted accuracy, taste, fulness, and excellence of his scholarship, 
fiyen while he lived he might have used to his contemporaries the 
words of Nestor, sage in counsel, — 

** In times past 
I lived with men— and they despised me not — 
Abler in counsel, greater than yourselves. 
Such men I never saw, and ne'er shall see. ... 
The mightiest they among the sons of men. 
The mightiest they .... 
With them I played my part : with them not one 
Would dare to fight, of mortals now on earth, 
Yet they my counsels heard, and me obeyed s 
And hear ye also, for my words are wise." 

Bat to wise and noble, brave and able, there comes, as to the poor 
&iid woe-worn, the ignorant and the lose-born, the one inevitable 
hoar, when heart and flesh fail, and we go hence ; and in the latter 
*8 in the former— 

" This fleshly form 
Enfolds a subtler which escapes the worm, 
And is the true one which The Maker's breath 
Quickened in dust and privileged from death." 

On the same day as the interpreter of Homer departed from 
^Tth, the spirit of the interpreter of the great Soman epic poet, 
*^^^li also passed into the infinite light. John Conington had a 
noble nature and a kindly as well as a kindling spirit. Only twenty- 
^^e years ago he was a bright yoimg spirit at the University, being 
^ that time Dean Ireland's scholar and the university scholar, 
hoth by competitive examination as the best Latinist of 1844. He 
passed B.A. in the first class in 1846; in 1847 he gained the 
lAtm poetry prize for verses on ** The Tower of London," and was 
choacn Fellow of his college; next year the English Essay priae 
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WB8 bis, for a oomposition on " The BespeotiTe Effsciff of tiie Fine 
Arts and Meohanical Skill on National Character." In 1840, for 
an essay on ** The Platonic Idea in Politics/' he von the Ijatin prose 
priae, and gained the Eldon Scholarship (£200 per annum)» tenable 
for three years, one intention of which is to " confer a real benefit 
on meritorious individuals who may hare to struggle with, difficulties 
in the early part of their professional career." 

His future progress did not belie these beginnings. Sis labours 
as a Corpus Pro^ssor of Latin in his university, his translations of 
classics, Greek and Boman, and his editions of classics for study 
and reference, are too well known to require note or comment here. 
He seems, in the hour of his first triumphs, to haye resolved, in the 
words he gives to Nisus in the .Mieid, — 

••No after day 
This hour's fair promise shall betray, 
Be Fate but kind." 

And nobly did he strive for fame against fate. At the early age of 
forty-four, with whole continents of* effort lying .before him» he 
" vanished into light." 

Only on the day after completing his seventy-fifth year, William 
Samsay, a man of taste, readiness, resourse, and knowledge, died 
on 28th October. He was the editor of the " Paston Letters," of 
an abstract of ** Hudibras," and author of " Shakspere in Ger- 
many." He was connected with Charles Knight in almost all his 
periodical publications, and amidst illness and toil the lamp of life 
nickered in the socket and went out. A far more sudden stroke 
deprived the literary and historical world of the ingenious and con- 
scientious labours of John Bruce, whose " calendars " have always 
been remarkable for clearness and fulness. As editor of Gowper, 
of many works for the Camden Society, and of the old series of the 
Oenileman's Magazine, he won golden opinions, not rewards. He 
was an able, earnest, cheerful, and indefatigable worker. Instant 
death snatched him at once into the Presence. 

The old Greek proverb from Menander — " He whom the gods 
love dies young," a proverb which Byron has exquisitely turned 

thus: — 

" Heaven gives its favourites early death — ** 

is, we may say, not always true ; for " love is heaven, and heaven 
is love ;" and surely he who, after exercising prudence, sagacit^> 
industry, and perseverance in the pursuit of prosperity, finding htf 
store of treasure more than suffice for the fumlment of the dreams 
of kings, so turned the channel of his benevolence that he justly 
earned the rare and more rarely deserved title of "the Poor 
Man's Friend," can scarcely have been an object of displeasure to 
the heavenly Eye. George Peabody seems to have taken the idea 
of " Abon Ben Adhem,"— 

'• Write me as one who loves his fieilow-men." 
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Of all the names inscribed on the bright piige on whioh the ang^ 
Philanthropy writes the records of men's doings, his seems to take 
the lead in spontaneity and purity, so that surely among the gains 
of eternity we may write this loss to the earth and time. 

Tlie Rev. William Harness died, unbeneficed, close on the verge 
of eighty years ; he had seen, and been a part of, literary life in 
the brilliant period when the last century closed and this one 
opened. Se had enjoyed communion with many of the best and 
greatest of those whose names give brilliancy to the pages of the 
literary history of our era, and he had sympathies such as made 
him beloved by many of them. He gave, as nis legacy to letters, 
a preface to the memoir of Miss Mitford, recently published. 

At the early age of thirtj -three, a young clergyman of much promise 
and rapidly extending power, J. C. Bryce, went, as he said, "home." 
He had toiled laboriously through the taskwork of preliminary 
He amid much difficulty, and had, from the earliest, employed his 
efforts in the cause of human progress ; in his eagerness to make 
known the " glad tidings " with which he was charged, he over- 
wrought a constitution already enfeebled by the earnest toils of the 
student. He was a rare and a happy spiritually inclined nature* 
He had aspirations which have been nipped by the, to us appa- 
rently, untimely frost of death ; but in the other vineyard of the 
Great Taskmaster, spirits may ripen in the exceeding glory of a 
light surpassing that of earthly suns. 

William H. Coxey, the Sanscritist, an enthusiast in the pursuit 
of the cuneiform studies to which Oriental languages it) dine, died, 
Ui his thirtieth year, December 18th. He was a diligent scholar 
at Charterhouse, at Balliol College, Oxford, an admirable student. 
He became, in 1861, university Sanscrit scholar, and then 
assistant in the Oriental Department of the British Museum. In 
1865 he was chosen Professor of Sanscrit in King's College, London, 
but was subsequently appointed, in 1869, Assistant in the Educa- 
tion Department at Calcutta. As Professor of History and 
Philosophy at Kistagar, his health failed, and he returned to the 
Huseum, and despite pain and illness, he prosecuted his duties till 
^ath laid his hand upon his heart — and all was still. 

Thus has passed the year ; and we have noticed a few of those 
^ho have made the recess from the personal to the infinite life ; 
^hose anchor has been weighed to speed from the insular existence 
of time to the wider and vaster being of eternity ; and who have 
^dergone the great change. We have been able to note only a few 
of those who have gone beyond the veil of human things. Many 
are the worthy who have gone from among men, of whom the huge 
B^lf-soeking world knew little and thought less. Slight is the hold 
laeii have of life, still slighter even is the hold they have on man's 
Kmembrance. When the chill shadow of the scythe-bearer falls 
vpon the aching heart of those who feel the bereavement, men are 
■tartled into a sense of their loss ; but the shadow passes off as the 
STUuhine of life rises on their own hearts and affects their pulses, an^ 
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the forgetless too often becomes the forgotten. Is man's lifi 

'* Only an isthmus of time 
Between two eternities.** 

Or is it not rather a work or a warfare, in which there is joy in 
making a good fight, and a gladness unspeakable when all is over 
and peace has come P Life is at best a hope — death is an embalmed 
memory ; and memory itself is a sort of resurrection. Life is not 
transient ; it is permanent. It is an indestructible force, it is for 
crer a fact. We have laid our little bouquet of forget-me-not on 
the graves of the dead in 1869, with a sense of the sSence and cer- 
tainty with which the leaves fall and man departs. Bat while we 
feel that life is to be loved, because it is the condition of thonght 
and action ; death is not to be feared as the end — it is rather the 
transfer — of being. Death is change — the music of a sweet song 
interrupted, but to be begun again in new company. Death leaves 
but a memory on earth, but it transports life into new scenes and 
prospects. Death is immortality. If a dewdrop or a raindrop 
can hold heaven within them, need a human soul doubt its capacity 
to feel the eternal within it, if it but open to the grace that is 
offered P However this may be, there is truth in the saying of 
Goethe, which we quote in Whewell's hexameters : — 

'' The touching image of death stands 
Not as a fear to the wise, and not as an end to the pious. 
That it sends to the business of life, and teaches him action ; 
Thi* one finds in it solace, and hope of a glorious future. 
Each in death sees life." 

" Herman and Dorothea** — Urania. 



Thb Queen gives two gold medals annually to the Boyal G-eographers, 
one called the Founder's and the other the Victoria Medal. They are 
given to those two persons, of whatever nation, who liave done moat in 
furtheriDg the progress of geographical science. This year the Yictoria 
gold medal is most deservedly awarded to Mrs. Mary SomerTiUe, for her 
** Physical Geography j '* a work which, written by any hand, would richly 
deserve the distinction, but which all the more merits to be marked with 
such a signal honour, because it is a woman's contribution to scientific 
education. We believe that no one in all Burope will grudge Mrs. Somer- 
ville the high distinction which she has gained. Although specially signa- 
lising her services to geographical instruction, it has, of course, a natural 
reference to the almost universal physical learning which this accomplished 
lady has shown — not least in those admirable volumee upon " Microscopic 
and Molecular Science*' with which she has very lately favoured her eoun« 
trymen. The Founder's medal goes to M. Nordenskiold, for his recent ex* 
plorations within the Arctic circle. This reward also has been nobly 
merted. 
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IP^etk (Critique, 

(Continued from page 391, Vol. XXXI.) 

Habmoky of expression, choiceness of phraseolo^, aptness of 
^^gcTj and uncommonness of thought and association, are almost 
always characteristic of poetry. These are the elements of the 
originality which constitutes the poet a maker. He makes a suh- 
stantive addition to man's wealth of expressed emotion, and the 
ennoblement of his customary ideas. It ought always to be remem- 
bered by those who endeavour to achieve poetry, that the idea is 
tlie embryo, that versification is only the form and vesture — the 
flowerage of the thoughts; the fluency of rhythm and rhyme, 
mere melody of phraseology, do not constitute poetry ; they are 
only imitations, Uke wax or paper flowers, not the real and[ true 
effluences of beauty and thouehtfulness. Not a few of those who 
forward verses seem to us to tail in grasping the idea of the differ- 
ence between originality of diction and originality of matter, and 
Wee they mistake outward form for the genuine reality of true 
poetry. 

Here are some lines whose inner essence is poetry, and whose outward 
expression, though perhaps a little stiff, is fairly chosen and well put to- 
gether. They appear to us, however, to be rather fragmentary, as if they 
were but a slip from a branch of olives of a larger growth. If not, we 
would suggest that they would, on the whole, be materially improved by 
some introductory lines to place us in the proper point of view for taking 
^ their meaning ; such, perhaps, as — 

Angels one eve, from out the listening skies. 

Proclaimed "glad tidings** of God*s mysteries, — 

That Christ had come a priest to ransom men. 

And lead them into GK>d*8 own flock again. 

He lived, wrought, taught, and died, then rose on high 

Conqueror o'er sin — our soul's fierce enemy ; 

Yet left behind Him a supreme command 

To teach His love to the apostle band ; 

They, too, the glorious trust to others gave. 

To tell of Christ — omnipotent to save. 

Here followeth the poem as it has reached our hands, with one or two 
"^estions as to the artistry of words which may, in our opinion, improve 
^ versification and structure of the verses. We suppose if W. O. is 
ii>diQed to take offence at our freedom, he will consider that he has fair 
S>i&e before him for attack, and he will not require to thirst Job-like for 
^poTtonity, and say, '* Oh that my critic now would write some lines.'* 
^^ we respect him too much to beliere that he will take amiss our kind- 
^ of intent 
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Good TiDnras. 

They held ub ont a peerless, glorious Heayen, 

Far'passing upper snn-rays earthward driTen; 

Where sits the Eternal awfully beniguy [sublime 

Beckoniug who to Immortal Life would climb, 

But told how only through the Lamb once slaon, 

Souls, Faith-wing*d, rise to walk the golden plain ; [its 

That bathed in His redeeming precious blood, 

The sin-sad soul at prayer finds peace with God. [by 

Th^n pressed the Unkea truth upon the heart. 

Of tireless wateh and prayer on human part ; [our sooTfl 

Of vigorous toil 'gainst raging lusts at war 

Within — e*er aiming Christliness to mar. 

And said, ih§ baleful soul-foes bent on spoils [these 

Tile tempers, passions foul, base self-lovet^ all [self-loTe's moil 

Must prostrate lUy enslain by sword All-prayer, [fall 

And Heaven's full light, faith, love, peace, purity dwell there [hope 

Ah, blest attainment, triumph of rich grace ! [Christ's 

Bpirit Divine, from out thine Holy place 

Breathe, in celestial influence, gracious forth 

Thy quickening breath ; reveal to us Life's vrorth. 

For we, through Him, than conquerors more would be. 

Who loved, wathedy and enthroneth us Immortally. W. O. [ssws 

Here is a pretty idea — from a youth of seventeen summers — ^which has 
poetry in it : — 

A Song. 

O ! the oft-roamed banks of the clear flowing Nene, 

Ye are dear, passing dear, unto me ; 
All arrayed in that daisy-pied carpet of green, 

Where in my childhood hath sported with glee. [I've 

Ah ! in happiness there with my comrades I've played, [gladness on 

Free from trouble as lark on the wing, 
Till the twilight of eve 'gan to merge in the shade, [into 

And the choristers ceased to sing. [choir of the woods 

Chorus : — O ! the oft^roamed banks, Ao. 

[O !] I muse on those days when my heart was all clear [omit O 

Like the dew, crystal dew, of the morn, 
Wlien I gamboled as free as the balmy fresh air 

On the wings of the prairie breeze borne. [meadow 

There I felt what I never shall realize more, 

For the blossoms of joy *£fan to bloom, [Then . . • were in bloom 

But they now are all dead, like the ages of yore. 

And my spirit ia sunken in gloom. [sunk in deep 

Chorus : — :[0 !3 I muse on those days, &c. 

If tlie essential formal elements of a song be that it wells up out of tlie 
heart from emotion's ecstasy, and finds itself imcoDscionsly muaio— jn 
ilhort, if a song mnst be something able to be sung, that is, be attend 
musically with the same series of recurrent notes, verse after Tena^ 
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doubt Erato has not sncoeeded in his endemTOoni. Ljrio sprightlineM he 
has, and there is a lilt in the caper of his words ; but consistency of phrase 
and tone, the OTenome of the emotive msh, is not presenred. 

The other song, on " Lenore,'* bj Esato, being in opposition to the law 
of letter-press, written on the other side of the paper, I have not been 
able to use. Perhaps if he had a copy beside him it may be useful to 
remsrk on that song, first, that in a mild calm erening the moon does not 
noeep through the shies ; second, that the light of a lady's eyes would 
scarcely be enough to ** bathe in." X am aware that he may quote against 
me the sonnet of the world-renowned Shakspere, 163 — 

" The hath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire — my mistr^sis eyet "— 

bat at what a cost will he do it ? for primo^ one of the first of living poets, 
(Gerald Massey) affirms they are not Shakspere's lines ; secundo, Shakspere 
means " the agency of healing,*' while Erato means " the act of oleansing 
delightedly ;" but iertio^ if the ideas are similar, where is Erato*s originali^. 
But again, we object that a young lover must be a selMorer who, ad- 
dressing the charmer of his afiection, wishes time to stand motionless, 
** that mtf presence might linger with you" instead of turning the phrase, 
as it ought to be, "that thy presence mieht linger with me;** and Erato 
may take our word for it — and if he doubt that we shall appeal to Misf 
Lenore in substantiation — that young hidies do not care about lovers who 
promise that they " ever will dream *' about a time when they shall be one 
(won), instead of setting about it without dreaming, but in serious reality. 
Still Erato has an arch kind of humour, and a fair tripping muse on tiia 
vhi^, and we hope — 

*'That he may his dreams soon, as nonsense, give o*er; 
Hay win, wed, and comfort his lovely Lenore." 

laother lover, stridEen in soul, comes like the G-host in Hamlet, when-*- 

** The glowworm shows the matin to be near. 
And 'gins to pale his inefiectual fire/' 

B. F. takes up the ghostly refrain, and with a very pretty suggestiTB-— 
though inartistic— song reiterates the old, old story of false heart and 
constancy, with the requiem — 
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When thon roam'st where Avon gently glideth. 

And the winds hum o'er the pleasant tea* 
While the jinking sonshine slyly hideth — 

Then remember me ! 

There is a tune which Avon water singeth, 

Smgeth sadly, sadly as can be ; 
There is a memory which the sunshine bringeth, 

Known to you and me. 
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Should'st thon wander where the sea's breast heayeth, 

In unrest, moaning piteoosly, 
Or where a cypress o'er some graTestone griereth. 

Then remember me ! 

I hare an unrest of the heart, it moreth, 

Wilder, sadder, than the aching sea, 
It nerer loved, and was betrayed — yet loToth ; 

So 'tis not like me. 

Over a place of death the cypress waveth. 

And its tears fall on it uselessly — 
But my heart cannot get the death it orayeth— 

I remember thee ! 

To me a heart's truth once was pledged, and erer. 

Were the words naid meant to be 
Held sacred ! But, alas ! they've neyer 

Been true of you to me. 

B. F. 



Fabisiajt Fsxitdonyhs. — French jouroalists and artists are seldom 
content with the names which Heaven has allotted them. The Frenchman 
is anxious, above all, that the name which he signs to an article, or which 
appears as his on a play -bill, shall have a striking uncommon appearance, 
wmch may separate its owner from the vulgar. A Parisian has written s 
book on the subject of this mania, to unmask all his pseudonymous 
contemporaries for the edification of the public. We are told in this work 
that the' name of Mdme. G«orge Sand is Dudevaut ; of M. de Fersigny, 
Fialin ; of Ars^ne Houssaye, Housset ; of M. Gbanier de Cassagnac, simply 
Ghranier (the " de Oassa^ac was tacked on when M. Granier beo&me an 
official candidate) ; of Eiig^ne de Mirecourt, the biographer, Gigot (there ii 
some excuse here) ; of Michael Masson, author of the " Contes de 1' Atelier," 
Gaudichot ; of Belval, the singer, Gufifot (these two are excusable agais,'- 
no Frenchman with such a name as Gaudichot or Gafifot could make his 
way in France) ; of Mdme. Carvalho, Carvailhe ; of Marie Cabel, of the 
Op^ra Comique, Cabu; of Father Hyadnthe, Loyson (Loyson means 
"the gosling"); and of the. well-known restaurateur, Peters, Fraise— t. e.t 
strawberry, which name appears more appropriate than the pseudonym. It 
is rare that a Frenchman, being possessed of authentic title, conceals it out 
of modesty ; nevertheless, this happens in the case of Cham and Gill, the 
two caricaturists, the first of whom is .Viscount de Ko^, and the second 
Count de Gnines ; and in that of M. Henry Bochefort, who, as most people 
are aware, is Count de Bochefort Lucay. — Pall Mall Oatetts, 
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Stiioiy of England from the Fall of Wbhey to the Drfeat of the 
Spanish Armada. By Jambs Anthony Fsoudb, M.A., late 
!Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. XI. and XII., being 
th&Fi/th and SixthYolxime^ of <' The Eeign of Elizabeth ;" with 
a copious Index to the Twelre Vols., of which the entire work 
consists. London : Longmans and Co. 

Thb moment of the conception or the inception of a great design 
possesses a strong interest for human curiosity — especially when 
that design has been completed, and the originator can write finis 
coronat opus. The coming to hand of these two volumes from the 
pen of one whom even a nostile critic — himself a labourer in the 
same field of letters — admits to be " the ablest of modern histo- 
rianSy" recalls such an event. About seventeen years ago, in the 
muter of 1852, as nearly as we can remember the story, J. A. 
Froude, Charles Xingsley, H. T. Buckle, and Henry Kingsley, in 
the fine enthusiasm of youthful energy, were looking about them 
for open space for efibrt and endeavour, and were determining to 
bring "the progress school" into a more prominent inteUeo- 
tual position by doing something in literature worthy of the 
thoughts that breathed within their spirits so earnestly. In the 
eager conversations then held as to what possible department of 
letters could supply an interesting life-work, the talk turned upon 
the " Comic History of Bome," which Gilbert a Becket had tnen 
recently issued, and this recalled the " Comic History of England," 
published in 1848 by the same writer ; as weU as Macaulay *s " His- 
tory," the rhetorical effervescence of which had excited the liveliest 
interest. The former some of the party were almost prepared to 
denounce as a crime, the latter they were nearly as much inclined 
to dechure to be a mistake — as being written without faith, though 
^Titten aboat an age of intense and fervent faith. They held that 
<^e true key to history was to know what faith lay at tne heart of 
life. That invested with sacredness the events of the periods of 
t^e past. As with the sudden impulse of an inspiration, Mr. 
^oude^s face lighted, and his eye beamed, while he said, " I shall 
HTite the history of the struggle of the Beformation in England, 
vid prove the inspiriting might of purpose in the record of pro- 
gress." At that time Eroude was weakly and wan, the disappoint- 
i&eiits of life had fallen heavily upon him, and bis friends, tnough 
taey considered it quite improbable that he should ever comnlete 
^ undertaking so vast, glad to find an absorbing pursuit for nim, 
prompted and encouraged him in his ambition. The aim of writing 
^l^e History of the New Birth of the British Nation seemed to have 
operated Lke a new birth to his own spirit, and he settled himself 
^ the achievement of his great work. The intensity, earnestness, 
»nd indoatrywith which he has laboured at his exposition of the 
VToblem of 'BrotestantiBm in England may be roughly estimated 
IWO. L 
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bj a fflance at the contents of the twelve huge Tolumes which ha^e 
paised under hia pen within the serenteen ]^earB which have elapsed 
hetween the conception and the completion of the scheme ; and 
Ibia not the ezdosiye labour of these years <m]y,-^for*in the mean- 
while he has giyen much time to editorial toil, and has given off 
from his actire intelligence his " Short Studies on Ghneat SubjectB," 
his address to the students at St. Andrew's, &c. 

Bt this means, as we have said, we may form some idea of the 
mecnanical quantity, but not of the mental quality of the labour 
expended on the great problems of the Tudor age. It is only 
when we compare the state of knowledge on this topio prior to hu 
efforts with wnat it is now — when we weigh the contributionB he 
has made to the comprehension and the settlement of the contro- 
rersies involved in the subject, and the pertinent additions to our 
knowledge of the circumstances and intrigues of the time he has 
brought together, that we can fully estimate the value of this seven- 
teen years' labour. It is to be hoped that it was from no foreboding 
fear that life is waning with him, that he has curtailed his plan 
and circumscribed his design. Though the present volumes do 
bring down the History to a time when the curtain can be dropped 
in full accordance with the dramatic character of the story, yet we 
hope it has been chiefly a publisher's anxiety to secure a complete 
book that has weighed witn him, and that he will yet, in a supple- 
ment of two more volumes, supply a narrative of the remaming 
years of Elizabeth's reign, when, the great labour and care of her 
life being accomplished, she was able to breathe and live with more 
confidence. Surely Mr. Eroude will not wiUingly forbear from 
detailing to us what may be called the Shaksperian era of the 
History of the Tudors. 

This Tudor- Stuart period of British history not only introduces 
us into, but keeps us within a perfect maze of romance. The pas- 
sions and the capricious intrigues, personal, social, and political^ of 
two clever scheming women, really rivals, yet outwaroly friends, 
and entrusted with sovereign sway in troublous times, when policy 
has a tendency to sink or shrink into cunning, constitute the veiy 
first elements in the programme of a romance, lliere we have 
loves and hates, with lovers and enemies, of which not unfre- 
quently the former are hated and the latter beloved. In these 
the contendiugs of ambition complicate still more the ravelled 
skein of events ; while the jealousy of principals, the treachexy of 
agents, the dishonesty of all more or less, bring about an em- 
broglio which it is almost impossible to comprehend, and perfectly 
impossible to narrate with straightforwardness and consistency* 
Tiwn public life in those times was as full of intrigue and passion^ 
of alliances and misalliances, as private life was ; political court- 
ships and jiltiagSy jealousies and reconciliations, come about yn^ 
nearly as Uttle apparent causative agency as the drama of a dream* 
To get this inconsequent in conaecutiveness, and this inconsecu- 
tive nsciuenos Bi^ppea put and detailed, explained audiexponndedt 



womKd be lugUy agrceable and pl«aMiit» if one could only pertnada 
one's self of the troth of it all, this romance of reaUi^. . 

Wheneyer we hjEure such combinations of personi and inoident»» 
and endeaTour to account for them, either as they were or as we 
sappose that they haye been* we get involyed in controyersy, aaid 
controyeray» too^ which is nearly interminable. The yarietiea of 
emotion and motiye which may be considered as capable of ex« 
plaining these things aatisfactonty, must yary greatly* according to 
onr theory of life, history, morals, and politics. Where the fads of 
history are themselyes romantic, and the motiyes which haye led 
to them partake of romance, mystification is sure to bedond the 
minds of those who seek to comprehend them. Of what a web of 
romance has Elizabeth been the centre ! Is not Mary Stnarf s 
name su^estiye of innumerable enigmas of the heart, of fate, and 
of policy P Leicester and Murray, Knox and Burleigh, Darnley 
and Babin^ton, Philip of Spain and James YI. of Scotland— are 
they not riddles which are worse to read than those giyen by the 
Syhinx P Then there are the mysteries of the Vatican — ^Pias V., 
woo excommunicated the queen, and of the sly, cold, sage Sixtus,, 
who encouraged Philip li. in his Armada expedition ; and there 
arise such events of interest as the massacre of the Huguenots in 
^^^ce, the Norfolk conspiracy, the French Alliance, the Irish 
^beUion, the contests between the Grown and the Commons about 
cQDstituticHial rights, &c., all of them affording food for thonght^ 
&s well as supplying elements for controyersy. These, though Mr. 
^nde has often treated with surpassing skill, he has not alwaya 
Baeceeded in solying, and indeed he sometimes seems to think that 
^at^arj is a field or research peculiarly full of insoluble problems. 
While in these yolumes we see no palpable eyidences of the 
&ilnre of the cunning of the author's hand, we think traces occur 
more frequent^ of a cynical scorn of the actors who nlay their 
pvts before him. They do not appear to him the stately figures 
^ the great pageantry of eyents which they haye been represented 
to be. But ne has himself here, to appearance, become a dupe 
to a fallacy of the imagination. He has got behind the eur- 
ttias^ and he has seen the preparations for the play ; while those 
who haye handed down their impressions of these actors haye 
generaUy only been spectators, or liaye been but imperfectly ao- 
^vainted with the whole action. Besides, the scorn with which he 
looks on the transactions of that time of intrigue is, in reality, in 
some measure the growth and product of the efforts these great 
actors made in their day to bring life into working order by inspi- 
^tbg action with new ideas. He, going back from the lic(ht of &e 
present into the darkness of the past, sees the blackness intensi- 
ued ; they, pressing forward from the darkness of their own positkna 
into the light of the future, hoped much would be hidden which 
^0 ]ias now reyealed. 

We hope, in our next, to supply selections on some of the aboye- 
^?M pointSi wbich may indicate the yalue of these yolumes, a^ 
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help the reader to comprehend the high rank assigned to Mr. 
l^ndo as the modem historian of Tudor England ; in the mean- 
time we present the following as a "taste of his quality :" — 

Thx Dsfxat 07 THX Sfakish Askada.— To the ships at Plymouth 
the news was as a message of saltation. Bj thrift and short rations, by 
good management, contented care, and lavish use of priyate means, there 
was stQl one week's proTisions in the magazines, with powder and shot for 
one day's sharp fighting, according to English notions of what fighting 
onght to be. Thej had to meet the enemy, as it were, with one arm ban- 
daged by their own Sovereign ; but all wants, all difficulties, were forgotten 
in the knowledge that he was come^ and that they could grapple with him 
before they were dissolved by starvation. 

The warning light flew on to London, swift messengers galloping behind 
it. There was saddling and arming in village and town, and mnsten 
flocking to their posts. Loyal England forgot its difference of creeds, and 
knew nothing but that the invader was at the door. One thins was want- 
ing, a soldier to take the supreme command ; but the Queen found what 
she needed, found it in the person in whom, in her eyes, notwithstanding 
his offences in the Low Countries, all ezcellenoes were still combined — ^her 
own Leicester. Worse appointment could not possibly have been made ; 
but even Leicester was lifted into a kind of hero by the excitement of the 
moment. He was not a coward, and not entirely a fool. Tilbury had been 
chosen as the place where the force was to assemble which was intended to 
cover London. It was the lowest spot where the Thames could be easily 
crossed, and it was impossible to say on which side of the river the enemy 
might choose to approach. Leicester flew at once to his post there^ and so 
fiir he had fulfilled his duty, that he had sixteen thousand men with him at 
Tilbury, with thirty thousand forming rapidly in his rear, out of the mus- 
ters of the midland counties, before Parma could have advanced, under the 
most favourable circumstances, within a day's march of London. 

Meanwhile, on the night of the 19*29tb, while the Armada was still some 
leagues to the south of the Lizard, the wind blowing fresh into Plymouth 
Sound, the Queen's ships and a few of the privateers were warped out be- 
hind the shelter of Mount Edgecombe. All hands went merrily to work ; 
vessel after vessel was brought to moorings behind Bam Head, so pla^d 
that they could fetch clear to the sea ; and by Saturday morning, when the 
Spaniards were first sighting the coast of Oornwall, forty sail were lying 
ready for action under the headland. 

The day wore on : noon passed, and nothing had been seen. At length, 
towards three in the afternoon, the look-out men on the hill reported a line 
of sails on the western horizon, the two wings being first visible, which were 
gradually seen to unite as the centre rose over the rim of the sea. On they 
swept in a broad crescent, slowly, for the air was light ; and as the hulls 
showed clear, it was seen that report had not exaggerated the numbers said 
to be coming. A hundred and fifty, large and small, were counted and 
reported to Lord Howard, a few stray tenders bound for Flanders having 
sought the company and the protection of the mighty escort. 

The English ships at once weighed, but showed themselves as little as 
they could. The evening was cloudy, with the wind hanging to the land. 
It was growing dusk when the Armada opened Plymouth, and then for the 
^rst time Medina Sidonia perceived that Howard was prepared for himi 
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and that if he wished it he could not eater the Sound without an action. 
There was not light enough for him to measure his enemy's strength. He 
saw Bails pasemg oontiniudly between his fleet and the land, and yessels 
tacking and manoBuvring ; but confident in his own oyerpowering force, he 
Bent up signals to lie-to for the night, and to prepare for a general action 
at daybreak. 

About two o'dook the moon rose with a dear sky — ^a gibbous moon, no 
more than a half-ciroIe,*but by the light of it the Spaniards peroeiyed that 
fliz^ or seyenty ships had guded out behind them, and were hoyerlngat 
their rear just out of cannon shot. 

The dawn was stiU, but towards eight o'dook the breese freshened from 
the west. The Armada made sul, and attempted to dose. To Medina 
Sidonia's extreme astonishment, it seemed at the pleasure of the English 
to leaye him or allow him to approach them as they chose. The high- 
towered, broad-bowed galleons moyed like Thames barges piled with hay ; 
while the sharp low English sailed at once two feet to the Spaniard's one, 
and shot awsy as if by magic in the eye of the wind. It was as if a mo- 
dem steam fleet was engaged with a squadron of the old-fashioned thrse- 
dedwrSy choosing their own distance, and fighting or not fighting as suited 
their oonyenienoe. 

The action opened with the Ark Raleigh^ carrying Howard's fiag, and 
three other English ships, whose name the Spaniards did not know, run- 
ning along their entire rear line, firing succsssiyely into each galleon as they 
passed, then wearing round and returning oyer the same coarse. The 
8am MaUeo lufibd into the wind as far as she could, inyiting them to board, 
but they gaye her their broadsides a second time and passed on. 

Astonished an^ confounded, as well by the manceuyring as by the ra- 
pidity of the fire, the Spanish officers could not refuse their admiration. 
They knew that they were inferior at sea, but how inferior they had not 
lesloed. The EngUsh were firing four shots to one, and with a fresh breeze 
even the galleasses could not touch them. Such artillery practice, and 
ships so handled, had neyer been seen. Alonzo da Beyya, in the huge 
J2(^ attempted to cross the Ark Raleigh, Howard kept away as if to 
meet him, but ran by, and again fired into the San Jfa^^tfo, which was lying 
hesd to wind, unable to moye, and swept on upon his way. 

The rest of the English ships were now engaged on the same conditions. 
The action continued through the whole forenoon, the Spaniards making 
efforts to close and always failing. Conscious of their disadyantage, they 
still fought braydy. '* So far as we see," wrote Drake, *' they mean to sdl 
their liyes with blows.*' But they had been fiurried and surprised. Being 
to leeward, and leaning oyer to the wind, their shots had flown high, and 
luid scarcely touched the English ships at all, while they had themselyes 
saffered considerably. The Blscayan flag ship, the San Juan^ had her 
misenmast shot through in ^two plaoes, many spars carried away, the cap- 
tab wcmnded, and fifteen men killed. Oquendo had specially distinguished 
Hmself, being present whereyer the danger was greatest, dnying back into 
action yessds which were inclined to fiinch ; but as the wind held, neither 
lie nor any one could change the fortunes of the day, or enable the Spaniards 
to hurt an enemy whom they could not touch ; and the rest of the English 
fleet coming out of the harbour, Medina Sidonia signalled to make sau up 
Ohttine], Martinez de Beodde ooyering the rear with the squadron of 
BiMsy. 
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Qosmcnm BwyuiBara Ahswibs. 

a^& W1k> wm (he author of 
*< OleMiliMtB if sat to godlinmi " f 
— M. F. P. 

€96. it the following sentenoe 
ooHWotf— ''I hwe taken into part- 
nenibep my two eldest eons.'* I can- 
not underatand how a man can have 
tmo eldest «ons. If not correct, 
howahoold it he put?— K. F. P. 



'^ QmixoKs. 

850. The following remarks of 
Ihomas De Qninoej, which occur in 
a paper on Coleridge, may be ac- 
ceptable to the querist : — *' By sueh 
aooideats of personal or family con- 
nection as I have mentionea was 
the toAoe colony gathered ; and the 
eritios of the day, unaware of the 
real facte, supposed them to have 
assembled under common viewe in 
literature— particularly with regard 
to the true functions of i^eitxj and 
the.<v«e theory of poetic diction. 
Under this original blunder, laugh- 
alble it is to mention that they went 
en to/jiui in tbeir writings' all the 
agDeements and common character- 
istics which their blander had pre- 
sumed; and they incorporated the 
whole community under the name 
of the Lake School, Tet Words- 
worth and fiouthey nerer had one 
p9dnc%de in common.** De Quincey 
admitSy however, that tb^ agreed 
in ** exchanging the old prescriptive , 
diction of poeti7,introduced between 
£he periods of Milton and Cowper, 
ISSfT l^^simple and jprofounder forms . | 
of daily life in some instances, and 
* the Bible in others." It was 



Cowpar who h^gan that refisra^ as 
a reaction against Pojpo; Wocds- 
worth and Coleridge foUowod the 
lead with boldneaa; Southey with 
hesitation. Byion reydlted from i^ 
as is well known, and reverted to 
the model of Pope. — ^O. 

855. The three answeis to this 
inquiiy may readily cause aome 
confusion iu *' Samuel's" mind, 
I beUeve the answer by " Waiter 
S." relates to the faiher of the Bev. 
Mi H. Biokerstetl^ respecting whom 
the inquiry is made. The answer 
by " Camus*' relates to the son, hut 
he should be described a* B. H. B^ 
and as nephew to the Bishop d 
Bipon. I may add that the Bor. S. 
H. Bickersteth, M.A^ the «0f^ is 
yicar of Christ Church, Has^tead, 
and diaplain to the Bishop of Bipon. 
He is esteemed a hard-working and 
faithful Christian pastor of the 
ultra-Evangelical echooL To this 
his poem of ''Yesterday, To-day, 
and For Ever," bears painful wit- 
ness. It even goes to the axtrenae of 
representing a glorified soul inorsas- 
ing his celestial happiness by gasaf 
over the verge of heaven at the dis- 
tant, yet visible, eternal torments of 
the lost. Satan, too, is made to 
glorify Q-od in noble strains, while 
yet his condition is set forth as for 
ever hopeless. The work contains 
many passages of unquestioned 
power, but in my view is far fvosa. 
being a healthily religious one. — W. 

856. I eaopected to see a neply to 
this query from a Gh*eek scholar, 
but no answer at all having hem 
girven, I beg- to state as an opinioii> 
being i^^rant of the ^^riginal laB'' 
guage of Scripture, that the phsaii* 
S. S. inquires about are Englub, and 
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that thejim»ilMl6iiinloj«d fay Ike 
traaslaitiMwf the Bine. I fianaat 
Me that WH&. iUhmm m ^aMke 
hagfee," <<Bj mj toooti," Ae., ooald 
possibly 4>eoiir ia Habraw, Greek, 
or Ijfttm. 'Tfaefe tfaehr nee m eoa- 
▼ecaatioii !• bonowed from Serip- 
tnre, I do aofc at all tiiixik. Hbere 
emiiot be any doubt, I think, tbat 
they aie as oUl aa the Endiah 
Iragoage iUM I think it luely 
that wiy woald be employed l^ 
tiie earliest tnmslaton of the Bible. 
Wy«siiffe*B ▼arsion, for instenes, 
pveaents to modern readers an exoeas 
of idiomatio and &miliar phrases, 
and these would be more liketf^ to 
be toned down and sabdaed than 
increased try the transiatorB of the 
reign of James I. ** S. 8." can, I 
diQ^d say, get ample informatian 
upon the satgeet from any Cfhoreh 
or other fibraiy. I think there was 
a apeeial work upon the Bible aad 
its translators issued a year or two 
ago.— Wioaxs Shsbbihgtobt. 

868. Blofaard Oraahaw (161&*- 
1660) is tiie author of the words, — < 

** The modest water saw its Lord, , 
and Uoahed;" 

or, as better written,— 

** The eonsoioQs water saw its 
God, and bhuhed." 

It is a quotation from his Tolume 
of Latin poems, — 

**Kympha pnG^ca Denm yidit, et 
enxbnit" 

(Kpigr. Sacra, Aqu« in Tinum : 
Vena, p. 299). It is part of an epi- 
grsfldon John ii. 1—11. — S. B. G. 

Theliae,— 

^'Ihe modest water saw its Lord, 
•ad blushed," 

is doubtiess a misouotation of Aaron ; 
Hin*s line,— 

"The bashful stream has seen its . 
Lord, and bkshed.'* 

I& Ifidhard Orashaw's *' Epigram- I 



matoiecra,*' 1«S4 is avians hitdfli. 
'* Jaana. 2, AqiMS in T inam T«n».*' 
It roBS thos : — 

"Unde rubor Testris et noa ana 

purpura lymphis f 
Quse rosa mirantes tam aara 

mutat aquas ? 
Nnmen, conyiTe, pucesens agaoadtte 

numen, 
Kympha pudica Deum vidit^ et 

erubuit." 

Aaron HiU*s familiar yenion is as 
follows : — 

<<When Christ at Gana*s frMt, by 

power divine, 
Inspiied oold water wifb ike 

warmth of wine $ 
'See,' cried they, while in nsd- 

deniag tide it guriied, 
*The bashlul strsam has aeaa its 

L(»d, and bfaished.' '* 

The late Dr. Booker (I thmk) 
arailed himself of a aimilar and 
equally pretty conceit in the lines 
which, it is said, he improrised in 
reply to a young lady who had 
asked him whether the rose was • 
originally white or red,— 

" To beauteous Eve's admiring a^ght 
The rose expanded snowy white. 
When, in an ecstasy of bliss, 
She gave the modest flower a kias; 
And instantaneous, lo ! it drew 
Forth from her lips its blushing hae. 
While from her breath it sweetness 

found, 
And shed new fragranceall aronad." 

O. 

859. The Ber. Frederick Temple, 
D.D., was the son of an officer >in 
the army, and was bom in Devoa, 
80th November, 1821$ he is aaw, 
therefore, forty<«ight years of age. 
He was eduoaited at the Grammar 
School of Tiverton (founded in 
1599), from which, in aoeovdanoe 
with the wm of Mr. Pebar Blunddl, 
the founder, bemg ''apteat in leaaa- 
mg** and intended for the mlnistiy, 
he was ^eeted to a Soholandiip in 
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BtlUol OoQege, Oxford, in 1888, to | 
endure for a period of mtoii years 
from his entrance at such ooUege. 
At the Btster Term of 1842 he took 
his Baohelor*s degree, standing 
"double-first** under most trying 
examinership. He was Hoon after- 
wards elected to a Fellowship in 
his oollege, and appointed mathe- 
matical lecturer therein. He was 
ordained by the Bishop of Oxford 
(S. Wilberforce) in 1846 ; and was 
almost immediately thereafter ap- 
pointed Principal of the GoTcmment 
Training College at Eneller Hall, 
near Twickenham. He was one of 
Her ICijesty's Inspeotora of Schools, 
1865—1858. On the deration of 
Dr. Gk)ulbum to the Deanship of 
Norwich, 1858, Dr. Temple was 
chosen Head Master of Buglrp^. Here 
success has fully justified his pro- 
motion, and he has since been one 
of the liying influences of liberalism 
in Warwickshire. He was one of the 
Queen*s chaplains, and chaplain to 
the Earl of Denbigh. He has been 
select preacher, and, in fact, delivered 
in St. Mary*s, Oxford, the chief 
portion of that matter which con- 
stitutes the gist of his contribution 
to the "Essays and Beriews** which 
created such a sensation in 1860, 
and has caused such a disturbance 
now as to threaten a schism in the 
Ohurch. Of this celebrated paper 
on the education of the world, our 
j.*oaders have had an abstract and a 
criticism presented to them, both 
brief and eff<Bctive, in two papers on 
this renowned pamphlet contained 
in the British Otmirwersialigt for 
May and June, 1861. The "Ser- 
mons** preached in the chapel at 
Bugby, which have recently been 
published, are perhaps the beet ser« 
mons to boys that have ever been 
delivered, and this we say with a 
full recollection of Dr. Arnold's 
manly and sensible admonitions. 
Dr. Temple is an educational re- 
former i he was an advocate for the 



DisestaUishment of thelnsh CSiurcV) 
and he is an active, member of the 
United Xingdom Alliance^ at the 
evening meeting of the anniversaiy 
of which, 19th October last, he tot^ 
the chair. The. opposition threat- 
ened, on his elevation to the see of 
Exeter is not, we should say, likely 
to affect the personal issue mach, 
and it may bring on a crisis such as 
his opponents may not relish much, 
as it may precipitate an agitation 
for the disestablishment of that 
ehiurch, zeal for whose orthodoxy 
is given forth as the ostensible cause 
at least of the "mist and confu- 
sion.'* — B. M. A. 

860. Baron Louis Dominique 
Louis, sometimes called the Abhe 
Louis, bom at Toul in 1755, was 
one of the distinguished statesmen 
of the Empire. He was trained for 
the Church and took orders, bat 
his interest in politics drew him 
away from the sacred office, and 
brought him into circles having par- 
ticipation in public affairs. In 179S 
he came to England, and spent a 
few months in examining its consti- 
tution and government. He had 
appointments thereafter in several 
subordinate offices. In 1811, ^Na- 
poison nominated him a councillor 
of state, and soon afterwards cre- 
ated him a baron, and set him over 
the treasury, where he served his 
master well. As treasurer he re- 
fused to indemnify the allied powers 
in 1815, and was dismissed from bis 
post. Louis XYIII. restored hini 
to his office, where he exercised 
great influence, and where, at seve- 
ral critical junctures, he did promi- 
nent service to his king and country. 
To the remonstrance of the king on 
the failure of the finances he is said 
to have replied, "Qive me a good 
policy and I will give 'you good 
finances ** — a wholesome truth 
tersely put. — A. A. B. 

862. Johnson, in his " Lives of the 
Poets,*' although he most fairly ad- 
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mits all the weak points Id the cha- 
racter of Addison, is eyidentiy pot 
of the opinion that this illusmooB 
mandied drank. KordoesMacauky, 
in his review of a Life of Addi- 
son, seem to have the slightest idea 
of that accusation. In net, as re- 
corded by both of these responsible 
men, Addison*s death could not 
haye been that of a drunkard. — 
8. R. a. 

863. In all probability, the funda- 
mental error referred to by Hugh 
Miller was Locke's exclusion, or 
rather ignoration of any ideas de- 
riyed from an innate source. He 
allowed only sensation as the source 
of our ideas, and reflection as a 
means of representing what we so 
perceiye. — O. 

864. Probably the noyel alluded 
to was " Bleak House." It has been 
said that Harold Skimpole was a 
caricature of Leigh Hunt. I do not 
belieye it. It would suit Coleridge 
quite as well. — O. 

In Dickens's « Bleak House" the 
character of lir. Boythom is said 
to be in the main that of Walter 
Sayage Luidor, and of Mr. Skimpole 
that of Leigh Hunt ; but there is 
great doubt entertained as to their 
correctness as portraits by good 
judges. ''A noyice*' should read Fos- 
ter's " Life of W. S. Landor," and 
lieigh Hunt's " Autobiography," 
supplemented by his " Correspond- 
ence" and "Bleak House." On 
these he might then form his own 
judgment.— R. M. A. 

966. It is supposed that Shak- 
Bpere wrote a hundred and fifty four 
sonnets, that were published in one 
volume and dedicated to the Earl 
of Pembroke. He wrote "Yenus 
and Adonis," and the <*Bape of 
Lttoieoe." Blake (1767— 1828) the 
eograyer liyed in Londonand was well 
blown to Coleridge, and, I belieye, 
Wordsworth. He liyed in the most 
extrayagant belief that he held con- 
Tene with the departed spirits of 



such men as Homer, Daate, Hilton, 
and Moses. He published " Songs 
of Innocence and Experience, show- 
ing the two contrary states of tbfi 
human souL" — J. A. G-. 

866. To the question. What songs 
did Shakspere write? the answer 
is easily culled from any edition of 
Shakspere. The ehief of them i 



*' Blow, blow, thou winter wind '* 
("As you Like it"). 

"Under the greenwood tree** 
("As you Like it"). 

"What shall he haye that killed 
the deer ?" (« As you Like it "). 

" When daisies pied and yiolets 
blue " (" Loye's Labour Lost "). 

" When icicles hang by the wall" 
(" Loye's Labour Lost"). 

"Now the hungry lion roars'* 
(" Midsummer Night's Dream "). 

" Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no 
more'" ("Much Ado about No- 
thing"). 

"Tell me where is fancy bred" 
(" Merchant of Venice"). 

" Where the bee sucb^ there lark 
I»' ("Tempest"). 

" Come away, oome away, death " 
("Twelfth Night"). 

" Who is Sylyia ? what is she ? " 
(" Two Gentlemen of Verona "^. 

"Fear no more the heat o' the 
sun " (« Cymbeline '»). 

" Take, O take those lips away " 
(" Measure for Measure "). 

But more are to be had for the 
search. 

To the question, Who m Blake? 
the only answer can be that he is, 
we hope, a beatified spirit. Who 
toot Blake? is a question to which 
the editor is invited to giye an 
answer at length, in the shape of a 
memoir of that highly gifted en- 
grayer, painter, poet, and seer. — O. 

866. For reply to first half of this 
question, see "Songs and Sonnets 
of William Shakspere." edited by 
F. T. Palgraye (Macmillan & Co.). 
— B. M. A. 
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8DD* Wot iuMb UIBW to UIBI ^IIOB* 

ti0ii»M»tl»tto 8i9 on p. 472»in 
the ToL of <lie BrUuA CoiOnvtr' 
tmUd Car 1809, JoH— Beoember. 

887. **Kt** ignite qnafiiM, 
jpopoTi mitribikii oonronioQt^ light. 
Vat tmplim no morBl or mtaQectaal 
intentioB. ^'Fittaiiff'' impliBB this 
inlBiitimi* md moladefl the farther 
BBtum of beoomingiMBa ; **fidj" 
md '* fittingly " bear the lame rda- 
tion.— T. T. A. 

868. "Equally aa" eignifiea in 
aimilarjwv^porliofi; *' equuly with," 
in aaimikr degree: proportion xe- 
ftrring to eluure or quantity, and 
dqgret implying condition or state. 
Sometimes ei&er word will suit 
the purpose, but sometimes words 
fitly epoken may not be fittingly 
spoksii; they may be right enoiu^ 
in their matter, and yet Tery &r 
wrong in their manner. We may 
employ gas equally with candles, but 
notaqually as candles.— T. T. A. 

872. To this I unhesitatingly re- 
ply. Hone. There is hardly a more 
injurious thing that a young writer 
can db than to attempt to ferm a 
style upon the model of some great 
man, or some one^ at least, that he 
thinks to be great. Bvezy author 
has orahould nare his own style — 
his own way of puttmg and describ- 
ing things ; just as in conrersation 
we soon recognise the peculiarities 
of those with whom we associate. 
Of course there are few minds so ' 
remarkable that they can be placed 
upon pinnadLes of eminence, and 
readily isolated from others in all 
that tii^y say or write ; yet most 
might' form themselyes by practice 
and perseverance, so as to hare a 
style which shoiddbe at least recog- 
nisable as haying the impress of the ' 



penondxtr. ^We imi* 
tabe^** it has besn eaid,^jurtinpR>- 
portion as we admire; aadosDeMre 
partisHly finr some piartienlar author 
produces attempts (sometimes un- 
conscious} at copying his msa- 
nerisms; anditiafdwaysmoreesr^ 
to follow a man's bionden than hu 
exodlences. Henoe, xnen of nutdi 
in tiie literary world are suie to 
hare their seliools of followers ; ve 
hare a host of Oarlyleiats, whoidoliie 
and therdbre aim at the style 
wfaich the rugged prophet of Chel- 
sea makes pliant to bis purposnt 
but wfaich woefully deceives s& 
copyists thereof. So we haye abo 
Tennysonian imitators,' who fis4 
at any rate, not mnch difficult;^ in 
beins obscure. Every joung writer 
shomd read carefully the writings of 
our standard authors^ of whom a 
list is easily made ; and it m&j be 
well for him to write ocoasionsllj> 
by turns, as far as he can, in the 
manner of Addison, ^iawaia^, 
Johnson, Be Qnincey, and so on, 
but to change his author from time 
to thne. I strongly^ advise sb^ 
one interested in this aulject to 
read the valuable essay on Style hj 
the last-named gentleman, publishflo 
in his collectea works (ydL z., ^• 
158—292). A Uttle paper in €M 
Words of 1863 on "literary WorV 
by the late Alexander Smithy though 
brief, is Bu^stive. It has been le- 
published in ** Last Leaves " (Edin- 
burgh, Kimmo), pp. 112— lA. i- 
carefid study must also be made of 
standard works on the English lan- 
guage : such as those of Neil, Latham, 
andCraik; and Whately, and other 
writers on rhetoric and logic, shool<J 
be consulted. — J. B. S. CiaxFOBP* 
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AuooBX on Condoeeet, in oom- 
nection idlh the Olugow AOie- 
ne&m, wm deliTered, Decflmber 
S9th, to a xuu&eroiu ftudienoein the 
luge hall of tho institution by John 
IKorlfij, Ssq.* editor of the Fori- 
mghtijf Beoisw. Prof. George Bam- 
ny pieaided, and on the platform 
▼ere Pro&ssore John Yeitoh and 
Sdward Gaird; Ber. Dr. Craik, 
^. Gr. Boxiis ; Heisrs. Alexander 
BezuustoDn, Milkr, Strong, B. 
Leggat (ehairman of the direotorB), 
lodotheni. 

^toL R Aim AT, in introducing 

t^e lecturer* eaid Mr.Horley's oon- 

neefckm mth the ForinifiJUly Bemew 

vBs 80 mil known to ^ those who 

Ottde it their business to become 

acquainted wkh the best thought 

of this country, that he felt it quite 

^necessaiy to do more than to 

mention hu name. It was gene- 

% admitted, he bidieyed, by 

wetyone — as well by those who 

^^^eed as hy those who disa^ed 

^th the general tone of opinion 

^luch prevailed in the Porimighthf 

*»i«^— tiiat w« had few periodi- 

^> if az^, which were so dis- 

^uished by the oombinatioa of 

H^ piulosophical power with 

Pnctieal statesmanl&e oonsidera- 

^11 of the means by which those 

Pnnciples could be carried into 

^ect. K[r..Morley himself bebnged 

^ ^ class who were rising into 

Pn>auQenoc^and who, he Tentured 

^H^t had a great part before theon 

«>% in the history of our ooun- 

^--thoae, namely, who oombined 

^"^ coltun aaol jMiilos^mhic power 

^^^Adeepaypipathy with the great 

^SM cf our ^pnlation ; or — if he 

^»e to make use of a distinction 

'"*^ ft few days ago by the bishop F 



elect of !Byeter,and niiibh hadleen 
made the subged of oommoBt ni 
most of the newsiM^pers of the dajf 
— those who oombined the epirit of 
justice^ whidi was the attribato of 
the many, with that high oultnre 
which was the Driyilege of the lew. 
In conclusion, the Chiurman spoke 
of Mr. Morley's qualifioations to 
deal with the subject on which he 
was to lecture that eyeninf, as eri- 
denoed in his fiwcinating lue of our 
great English statesman Bdmnnd 
Burke. 

Mr. MoBiaT, who was reeeiyed 
with applause, began by remarking 
that of the illustnous thinkers imS 
writers who for two generatiooa 
had been actively scattering the 
seeds of reyolution in France only 
Oondorcet suryiyed to behold the 
first bitter ingathering of the har- 
vest. Those who hi& sown the 
wind were no more; he only waa 
left to see the reaping of the whirl- 
wind, and to be swiftly and cruelly 
swept away by it. Voltaire and 
Pimrot, Bousseau and Helvetius, 
had vanished ; but Condorcet both 
wrote in the Encydopsdia and sat 
in the Convention ; tluB one eminent 
man of those who had tended the 
tree, who also came in due season 
to partake of its fruit, at once a 
precursor and a sharer in the fulfil^ 
ment. Yet in neither character had 
he attracted the good wish of any 
of those considerable sections and 
schools into which criticism of ti^ 
Bevolution had been inainly di- 
vided. As a thinker, he was roughly 
classed as an Economist ; and as a 
practical politician he figured first 
im the Legislative AssemUy, ^nd 
next in, the Convention. !Now, as 
a' rul(9, the political pafties ' thf 
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had most admired the GonYention 
had least sympathy with the £00- 
nomists, and the historians who 
were most faTOunble to Tnrgot and 
his followers nsually were most 
hostile to the great revolutionaiy 
chamber, alternately swayed by a 
Yergniaud, a Danton, a Bobes- 

Sierre. So between the two Con- 
orcet's name had been allowed to 
lie hidden for the most part in a 
certain obscurity, or else had been 
covered with those taunts and 
innendos which partisans in revolu- 
tionary epochs were wont to lavish 
on men of whom they did not know 
exactly whether they were with or 
against them. Few of the men of 
the Bevolution had had so little 
cheerful justice done to them, be- 
cause, as a rule, they were criticised 
in blocks and sections, and Condor- 
cet could not be accurately placed 
under any of those chief schools. 
He was an Economist, but he was 
something more ; for the most cha- 
racteristic article in his creed was a 
passionate belief in the infinite per- 
fectibility of human nature. He 
was more of a Girondin than a 
Jacobin, yet he did not always act 
any more than he always thought 
with the Girondins, and he did not 
fall when they fell, but was pre- 
scribed by a decree specially lerelled 
at himself. Mr. Morley afterwards 
proceeded to sketch the career of 
Condorcet He was bom at a small 
town in Picardy in the year 1743. 
His father was a cavalry officer. 
His mother was a devout and trem- 
bling soul, who dedicated her child 
to the Holy Virgin, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from 
growing up the most ardent of the 
admirers of Voltaire. His earliest 
instructors were the Jesuits, then 
within a few years of their fall. At 
the early age of seventeen, when the 
ardour of even the choicest spirits 
was usually most purely intellectual, 
moral and social feeling was rising 



in Condorcet to that supremacy 
which it afterwards attained in him 
to so admirable a degree. He ^rrote 
essays on the integral calculus, bnt 
he was already begixming to reflect 
upon the laws of human societin 
and the conditions of moral obligs* 
tion. Inl769,attheageofBix-and- 
twenty, he became connected with 
the Academy, and about the same 
time, era little later, in company with 
D'Alembert, went to Ferney and 
saw Voltaire, to whom he conceiyed 
the warmest attachment, while, in 
turn, Voltaire had the highest 
respect for him. The lecturer re- 
ferred to the currents of opinion and 
circumstance in France when Con- 
dorcet came to take his place among 
her workers, and joined with eager* 
ness in the reforming movement 
which set in with such irrestrainable 
velocity after the death of Loui« 
XV. in 1774 The first political 
functions which he was invited to 
undertake were those of member for 
the municipality of Paris ; when the 
Constitution was accepted, and the 
Legislative Assembly came to he 
chosen, the Parisians returned him 
for one of their deputies, and he 
was appointed one of the secretanes ; 
and he was subsequently elected to 
the National Convention for the 
Department of the Aisne. There 
was afterwards noticed the accusa- 
tion brought against him in ^Jj*:' 
1793, before the Bevolntionary ^- 
bunal, of conspiracy against the 
unity and individuality of the Be- 
public, when in absence he was 
condemned and outlawed. He was 
provided with a refuge by Madanw 
Vemet, under whose roof he i** 
mained concealed for some month"} 
which he spent in the composition 
of his memorable work on the pn>- 
gress of the human mind; hat 
having afterwards qidtted his hiding* 
place, he was arrested at Clamar^ 
sent to Bourg la Berne, and cast 
into prison, where, nest morning 
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April 8, 1794— he wu found dead, 
haying peoriBhed of huDser and 
wearineas, as some said, or of poison, 
as others said, ever carried by him 
in a ring. Mr. Morley oondaded 
by referring to Gondoroet's work as 
having been an exposition of the 
doctrine that there is a scientific 
order in the fiiota of human society, 
a definite science of the laws of 
social progress, discovered by a 
rational study of the historic ex- 
perience of the race. This lecture 
forms one of the papers in Ibri- 
^Uly Seview for Jan. 

WooxviOH ToiTNa Msn'b 

CH&lBTIAXr ASBOOIATIOK. — The 

object of this association is to 
promote the spiritual good and 
mental weifiBure of the young men of 
Woolwich. It is perfectly unsec- 
^an in its character, and nearly 
&U the eYangelical churches in the 
town are represented in its commit- 
tee and members. The meetings 
ve free to all young men, who are 
affectionately invited to attend them. 
^ey are held in Rectory Place 
^pel library on Sunday after- 
noons, at a quarter to three o'clock, 
snd on Weonesday evenings at nine 
o'clock. The association possesses 
probably no very novel features, but 
^^ bas one which is rather uncom- 
mon, t. e., ''extemporaneous speak- 
^" On an appointed night mem- 
^ bring with them in MS. such 
^'i^nes as they wish to get answered, 
'^ the secretary writes the names 
^' the members present on slips of 
^Per. The questions are then 
^ken up together, and so are the 
^nuea. The chairman next takes a 
^tion indisoriminately from the 
°^P before him, and reads it aloud. 
^ then picks up one of the slips 
^taming the names, and reads that 
Voodalio. Theyouneman named 
^^^f^ then to stand up at once, 
^\i«pl7 to the question "off-hand,** 
^ b«t he can. This phm of ex- 



temporaaeouB speaking was adopted 
in order to induce our silent mem- 
bers to speak, and it has in our 
experience proved to be very suc- 
cessful. After the query has been 
answered, any member may speak 
on it, and we have often had 
spirited debates on these queries 
as they were brought before us. 
The fcdlowing subjects have been 
discussed (ta^M" alia) on these occa- 
sions : — "Compulsory vaccination;** 
«Early closing;'* "Conduct of House 
of Lords;'* "Ritualism;*' "Apos- 
tolic succession." 



ADDiaoxiAir DssiLTisd Sooibtt, 
Glasgow. — Alexander Smith's d4» 
hut as a literaiy man was made at 
the Addisonian Society, — that is, a 
literary society for reading essays 
and debate^ consisting of young men 
in the same position in Ufe. He 
joined it in 1846, and was a member 
of it for seven years. His first 
essay astonished all his hearers. 
He had been previously almost 
silent as a member; but they had 
now discovered his ability, and he 
was tacitly by all placed in the first 
rank. Later in life Smith said to 
his biographer, " Well, that society 
did us both a vast amount of good ; 
for myself, I know I derived mmih 
benefit from it. Through its means 
I was first stimulated to composi- 
tion, and had my latent powers 
roused to action." Smith's essays 
were on "Intelleot," on "Man," 
"The Claims of History," "BeU- 
gions Poetry," "Earnestness,** "Pro- 
gress,** "Life,** and " Naijoleon." 
His last and best essay, read in 1852, 
was on " Bums as a Kational Poet.'* 
— JBsv. T. Srishafu^s ^JBarljf Tgar* 
of Alexander 8mUk/* 

Tab Mbtbopolixan dim. — 
There is at present in London a 
olab newly rormed, which is oei^ 
tainly one of the "signs of the 
times." It is called " The Hetro- 



poUfeni CUb,** tad itooloaei »th» 
u m at dbomiion of the great pliilo- 
■ophicml and religious cHMetions of 
the day. It k to inolnde repra* 
sentatiTea of all fleotiona of thought, 
and a Tflnnywrn and a Huriov, a 
Manriof and a Ifartmeao, a Bean 
Sfcanlej and an Arehbishop Man- 
ning ara to be among ita memben. 
• . % This aelact vestry of master 
spirits and the woriks to iisiie from 
it maj be of serrioe in ohecking the 
reaetioQ of mediAval impostore on 
the one hand, and of destroying 
some of " the beggarly elements " (3 
a doting Protestantism on the other. 
— -iV^«M to ihe J200. Gtarge QUfil- 
lm*s **Mbdsm ChrUiian Heroet.** 

CaSUBLI DsBATING- CltTTB.— At 

Obriisle a debating dnb has been 
fanned nnder good auspices, and 
with fair prospeets of snooess and 
naeliilness. A reeent meeting of the 
dnb was presided over by E. Potter, 
Bsq., If. P. for the northern oity, 
when the snbjeet of debate was 
"Axe the Princ^ks of the National 



B d i aB atio n Leagoe wwtfqp «f aeemt- 
aaiea?'* In the oonrae of hn 
introdttotory remavka Mr. Pottar 
congratnlated the memlMra of the 
olnb on the aooceaaliil formatum 
of their society. He ' knew no 
greater ofaarm in life than the 
possession of what he called sovnd 
eloqnence. He knew no more than 
three or fonr men in the Honse of 
Oommons who were leallj eloquent 
Withont exception, Mr. Bright ww 
the most eloquent man in the Hoom^ 
and he alwaye spoke with great 
feeling and grsat delihenition. On 
one occasion, when Mr. Bright was 
at his (Mr. Potter^s) ^hnier-table, 
he, in talking the thing OTcr, told 
him (Mr. Potter) that the aecret of 
it was this :— '^ If yon mean to speak, 
yon must know what yoa are goinf 
to say in the first place, and when 
yon have ascertained thnt, apeak de- 
liberately ; in ihct, bring ont emij 
word and syllable. If yon do tba^ 
and have anything worth* listening 
to, depend npon it yon will be 
listened to.'* 
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A nxozB of Hugh Miller by 
PMer Bayne, who was for some years 
sub-editorof the 7F»^fies9, under the 
interpreter of «Tfae Old Bed Sand* 
stone," is nearly ready. 

Bavid Macrae has a work on 
'* America, its Men, Manners, and 
Meani^" in the press. 

The first issue of Tennyson's new 
velnme amonnted to 80,000. 

1,100 Ohinese books have been 
added^by the gift of Wang Taon and 
Dr. Legge to the British Musennu 

The private letters of Eminent 
Attthoin and Artists, reoeiTed by Gt, 
P. Potman, haye been printed. 

*' The Life of Lord Pahnerston," 
by 8ip H« Bolwer, is nearly ready ; 
▼ol. L is in the press. 



Dr. P. A. NnttaU, Imooographer, 
&o., died 10th Dec. 

Dr. Oharlea MaekOT haa sup]di«^ 
"Medora Leigh : a Histoiy and sn 
Antobiography" to the Byron con- 
troversy begun by Mrs. Stowe^wlio 
has a vnlnme in her own defence ^ 
jnst cot. 

A bioflrapfay of Sir Qeoige Sio- 
, clair of Ulbster, by James Grant, I 
the theologian, of the Mormn^ ^' j 
' osriuar, has been iaraed. | 

: It haa been stated that Sir John 
Bowring is editing the Life ^^ 
Letters of Wm. J. IPool 
i It is proposed toeraot a momorial 
; of De IVm m Bnnlnll Fislda. 
j It is perhapa a sign of the iim»i 
\ and the strong competition going on 
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aaoDg htwwrj oig/um, thai Vrami^9 
Uagvame^ establuhed in 1880, ap- 
peus with the name of J. A. Fronde 
on it af editor, thna publicly an- 
noonciDg a fact which haa been 
known for yean in litezary eirclea. 

Golbom'a Ilem MwiMg Ma§afum 
hfli passed into new handa. 

MtHwra^ after eleyen yearB* good 
Bervice in eleyating the platform of 
Tempennce advooaoyi haa been 
duGontintted, aa the AlUamee be- 
lie? 68 that the hqnor traffic haa now 
Kcored keen enough critics in the 
ordinary organs of intelligent debate. 

The Momi%g Mtrald haa followed 
the Mormmg Star in going down. 

The AJ^eummm^ enlarged and 
somewhat altered in arrangonent, 
u now managed by Sir C. W. 

The ItegisUr^ a magazine of bio- 
gi^hy,"-.an off-shoot of the old 
9aii2iemc»'« MagazMe^ has, after 
» jear'sexiatence, been disoontinned. 

It has been proposed to establish 
^ Historioal Society in Scotland, 
^ the publication of the early 
hatories of that country, and docu- 
Bunts of an antlioritatiYe nature 
'^'S'^hig it. 

J. H. Noyea promises a *' History 
of Socialism in America." 

Sui fiuBseUfs speeches and de* 
spatchea hare been prepared for the 
piMB and pobliabed. 

A new editixm of the prose works 
of. Emerson has been issued in 
Ai&enca. 

A new Life of Mohammed will 
^lUybe published by Syed Ahmed 
^^ Bahadoor, C.S.I., author of 
^^ Mohammedan OommmUaty on 
^ Sol^ Bible, The author has 
P^i]ued the yarious biographiea 
^hieh have been written l^ Chris- 
^ authors, but finda none of than 
hai distuDguished the apocryphal 
^^^^dititms fipom the genuine and 
^tedenea. 

iSke Marchioness Gampana, an 
Italian literary lady, is about to 



puUish avery extansive iveikonthe 
Stuarts at St. Germains, which will 
comprise the subatanee of a kige 
quantity of hitherto ut^nUiAhed 
papera. 

The Bey. Bowland Williams, 
D.D., author of '^Buaaen'a Bible 
Besearohes " in JBeiOjfeaindReviemef 
''Hinduism and Christianity com- 
pared s" ''Broad Chalke Sermon- 
Essays," &e., died 18th Jan., aged 58. 

" Samuel Bailey of Sheffield " (of 
whom a biography appeared in 
British ChntrovereiaUet^Jvlj^ 1868) 
died 18th Jan. 

The Life of John Wesley is to 
haye illustration from serend aiiar> 
ten. Might not the Wedeyan fioc^ 
Board usefully bring all theae efforts 
together, by announcing its inten- 
tion to pfoduce a proper and notaUe 
HJatoiy of Wesley and Weakyaniam ? 
Such a woi^ would not want a pnUio. 

Dr. Frana Hiiffer haa issued the 
Ly)rioal Poems of G-uiUem de Oa* 
bestanh, a Tronbadourof the iweillh 
century, and has prefixed to it a 
critical memoir of ms romantic life. 

St, Ignatius Loyola, founder of 
the Order of Jesus, is to be the 
topio of a new book by W. SL Bose. 

Sir Gh.CLewis'sLetten, edited by 
his brother, are to be published. 

<* The Life, Letters, and Worka of 
Huss, tiie great Beformer, haa been 
issued by M. Falacky. 

Edward Diccf — ^formei^ corre- 
spondent for the Dailgf Teleffraph^ 
and now editor of the Dai%f [Neem 
— ^baa in the preaa a work on " The 
East," — audits questions. 

A Inost impcniwnt publication ia 
about to appear in Florence, it ia 
that of aU the dooumenta preserred 
in. the archiyes of the Monastery 
della Oaya. GHiey relate principally 
to the Lombard role in the kingdom 
of Naplea, especially at Beneyentc^ 
Salerno, Amalfi, and Capua. Theae 
are oonaiderBd by the learned a rich 
mine of hiatorio,.pakBo^phi(^ dipio* 
matic, aadliterairy aoedisValtrttisuie. 
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The PubUiher^ dreular gives 
some statistieB of the publishing 
trade durine the year 1869 ; no less 
than 5,186 book titles have been re- 
gistered in the listsof thatpublication 
in the year. Bat the actual number 
of new books and new editions is 
4^669. Theology appears to be the 
most productive of all classes, as it is 
certainly the least subject to those 
fluotuationB of seasons which affect 
the demand for lighter reading. 
Upwards of 1,000 publications are 
set down under this heading, against 
4)61 new works of fiction, 500 juve- 
nile works, 142 law books, 288 works 
of travel, 292 books of history and 
biography, 160 medical books, and 
274 publications classed under 
" poetry and drama." ' When we' 
come to look at the ebbs and flows 
of this great literary stream, some 
facts of interest present themselves. 
For example^ the intimateconnection 
between books and the fireside is 
shown in the fact that the numbers 
of books published rise from 249 
only in September, to 522 in Octo- 
ber, 479 in November, and 577 in 
December. 

Br. Lee^ the Bishop of Manches- 
ter, has bequeathed his extensive 
library to the trustees of Owen's 
CoU^e. The library is unusually 
rich in valuable editions of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

• The minor poenis of William 
Lauder, playwright, poet, and min- 
ister of the gospel, referring mainly 
to that year of famine and plague in 
Scotland, 1668^ are to be edited for 
the Early English Text Sodely If 
Mr. Fumivall, from Mr. S. Christie- 
MiUer^s unique originals. 

Garibaldi's work, **The Bole of 
the Monk," la to be published, early 
this month, in Italian, Spanish, 
Huof;arian,and Dutch, as well as in 
Bfiglish. 

The Ufa of '* Wallet, the Queen's 
Jester/' will shortly be published. 
L. D. Hauriod is engaged in a 
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work on 
Latimer." 

*'The Grime of December Second ** 
is to be made the subject of a new- 
novel by Victor Hugo. 

W. C. Bryant^s translation of 
the lUad is in the (American) press. 

£. Littr^'s great French Diction- 
ary in its 23rd part reaches the 
letter B. 

It has been resolved to record the 
proceedings of the University of 
Oxford, and for this purpose the 
Oxford University Gazette is *' pub- 
lished by authority." 

A new edition of M. de CormeniB'a 
clever but unimpartial work '^Xe 
Livre dss OrtUeurt " has been issued, 
revised and augmented. 
• Fragments of a hitherto unknown 
metrical version of Bernard the Fox, 
the La Yalli^re copy of an Italian 
'* Plutarch " (the first Book printed 
iLt Aquaila, a.d. 1482)— a Wynkyn 
de Worde (Capgrave's "Nova Le- 
genda Anglia)"), containing the 
suppressed Life of Thomas ^Becket, 
A.D. 1716— and the first edition of 
J. de Yoragine's " Legende Dor^," 
A.i>. 1476, containing many singular 
passages not to be found in any sub- 
sequent editio" — are to be sold this 
month. 

Mr. Samuel Bailey has left the 
magnificent sum of £50,000 by 
his will to the town trustees of 
Sheffield for the benefit of the 
town. 

J. O. HalliweU made a copy of 
a scarce tract, entitled " Humonr^B 
Looking-glass," by Samuel Bow- 
lands, and this very rare work has 
been reprinted in J. P. OoY^bi^b 
yellow series of Beprints of rare 
tracts. 

The *< Tables of English Litera- 
ture," by Prof. Henry Morley, are 
to be continued. They are most 
uflelnl and effieNDtiTe means of bring- 
ing under Che eye the whole course 
of letters in formal order and oon« 
seention. 
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THOMAS HOBBES, OF MALMESBUET. 

'*Thou great Colunbiu of the golden Umdt of new philoiophies.'*— 
Abrawak Ckywunr. 

^'Hobbea is a great name in philoiophji on aoooont both of the Tsloe 
of what he taught, and the extraordinarj impulse which he oommnnioated 
to the spirit of free inquiry in Europe." — Jakes MlUf 

" There is an air of grandeur in the stem confidence with which Hobbes 
stands aloqe in the world of his own opinionsa regardless of his eontem- 
ponries, and conscious that he is the founder of a new race of thinkers."— 
W nixAJC Hjlzutt. 

To the larger proportion of ordinary readers in oar day, the 
phrase " Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury '^^stat nominU umhra,'^ 
stands the shadow of a name. Between 1839 and 1846, Sir William 
Molesworth edited and published, in a uniform and handsome set 
of sixteen octaro yolnmes, the entire works of this notable thinker, 
who, according to Sir James Mackintosh, " gave a new character to 
Eiuopean |)hirosophy."^ Prior to that time there had been no fbll 
and authorized collection of his writings published. Two Latin 
yolxmies in quarto, printed at Amsterdam, had been issued in 1M8, 
in the eightieth year of their author's a^e, and a folio yolnme of 
^ English works had been published m 1750, but there were 
numerous treatises and tractates, which were not included in either 
of these issues, which had become rare and costly, and were only 
to be gathered together with diligence, persererance, and a fidland 
readj purse. In college libraries one could ^et hold of an old- 
fashioned quarto bearing the somewhat quaint title of " l^Zevio' 
than" issued at London in 1662 ; and ii he wished to help himself 
lionestly or surreptitiously to the meaning of l%ue^dide8, or the 
^'Bhetoric" of Ariitotle, an antiaue octavo of the former and a 
queer ugly thirty-twomo of the latter might be ^ot at by the 
Imowiug. Even when Sir William Molesworth's edition was nearly 
ooinpleted, though it was dedicated to George Ghrote, the historian 
of Greece, and, then, one of the leading members of the House of 
Commons as an advocate of philosophical radicalism, the works^f 
this bold and original thinker remamed unhonoured and neglected 
in the publisher's shop, until, for a time, an accidental and adven- 
titiouB interest was added to the publication. Durins^ the years 
1841-6, Sir William Molesworth, who had represented Leeds pre* 
viotLsly, instead of holding a seat in the Commons, resolved on 

Simg himself a second and sounder political education. Having 
tted himself for renewed efforts in parliamentary life. Sir William 
Molesworth solicited the suffrages of the electors of the borough 
1870. X 
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of Sonthwark in 1845. Immediately thereupon the comnuttee- 
rooms of " the free and'independent electors of Southwark " became 
the centres of illnmination in regard to the works of Hobbes, 
Molesworth's opponents rensesenting him as an active disseminator 
of the writings of a great r^ee-thinker in religion, and an advocate 
of despotism m politics ; while his fricDds endeayoured to convince 
the possesBon oi the franehise in " the Borongh " that the treatises of 
Hobbes *' 6n Logic, Human Nature, and Goyemment, were and 
still we dewnredly admired asirdlfor depth of tiionght as for 
exouisite precision of style both in Latin and English.*' Lecfttures 
ana haraogues on Hobbes abounded, so that along Blackfriars 
Boad and in Horselydown the Leviathan was for a time a household 
word, and ^* the philosopher of Mahnesbury " a theme for public talk. 
But t^e excitement of a contested election passed away, and with it 
departed too the memory of the fame of the nonagenarian thinker, 
whose wisdom or wickedness was " a matter of two hundred years 
old." 

fiir William Molesworth %fber his election became an active admi- 
mstrative reformer, and devoted himself with energy and usefahieis 
to the improvement of penal discipline and the development of 
oolonial self«^vemment. The labours in which he became thus 
involved impeded the progress of his literary and philsophieal 
endeavours ; and when ne was suddenly stricken by fbe hand of 
d^ath (October 22nd, 1866), he left belund him unfinished and in 
MS. some portion of a ** Critieai Biofpaphy " of Robbies, an epitoine 
of his philosophical tenets and political opinions in the sequence of 
their bsoe, and with notices of the modifications these had unde^ 
gone in the course of his long thougfatfal life, illustrations and eUt* 
<:idattions of his career, and a large quantity of accumulated materiak 
jtttended to have been worked up into a complete and oonsistent 
memoir* of his life and times. These, it was long hoped b^ the 
philosophieal world would eventually be issued in some available 
form hy his colleagues in thought and purpose, John S. Mill and 
George G^ote, but hitherto expectation has been balked, and no 
signs appear on the horizon yet. 

It is, in our opinion, much to be regretted, that no adeqn^^ 
and' exhaustive biography of this infiaential thinker — ^this " veritable 
force of nature, formidable, incorruptible, fresh still, after all these 
centuries, gnarled it may be like . an English oak, but also wita 
roots profound, holding by the earth, while slighter generations 
fall and disappear" — has as yet been ^ven to the world ; and that 
while the mAa of the lives of his distinguished contemporarieSi 
Bacon, Clarendon, Oud worth, Descartes, Grotius, Gassendi, Gtdileo, 
Locke, Milton, &o., should be fully known to most readws, there 
should be no standard and available memoir of this man, " who» 
as Bishop Warburton remarks, *' with all his errors, we must allow 
to be one of the first men of his age for a bright wit, a deep pen^ 
fcrati(m, and a cultivated understanding." Had this been done, we 
should not now so frequently meet as we do allusions to " Hobbe0 
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fhe atheist ; " Hobbes, the apologist of despotism ; " *' Hobbes, the 
prophet of libertinism ; " " Hobbes, the oontemner of all religion, 
natural or revealed," Ac, freelT bandied about by persons who 
have nerer read the works in which these pernicious speeulations 
are said to appear; for then it would haye oeen known that erea 
his enemies declared that he was " a man who, besides his eniinent 
learning and knowledge, has been always thought a man of probity. 
and free from scandal ; *' that he was a consistent communicant of 
the Church of England, and believed that ** Holy Scripture is tii6 
yoice of God ruling all things by the greatest might." 

These traditionary judgments of men can only be reyised by a 
peruaal of their works, and a study of the aims of their lives, a duty 
which John Austin, the jurisprudentist, pointed out oonld scarcely 
have been done by the more rancorous of Hobbes' reyilem, seeing 
that his works were so scarce and costly that they could only with 
difficulty be procured. In fact, the prevalent opinion eonceming 
Hobbes is only an echo from the tmie when the philosopher of 
Mahnesbury was the terror of his a^e, when ''|the press sweat witii 
controversy, and every young churchman militant would try his 
arms in thundering on Hobbes' steel cap." John Britton, the 
historian of Wiltshire, remarks that " the dogmatical style in which 
he wrote, and the pushing of some of his principles beyond their 
proper limits, added to the simple circumstance of his having been 
almost the first who attacked the prevailing notion respecting the 
foundations of religion and morals, are the chief causes which have 
operated to bring Hobbes' works into disrepute. His boldness 
created an alarm which few have been able to conquer, and which 
it is the interest of the prejudiced to keep up. Thousands repro- 
bate lus opinions, but not one in a hunorea has actually lodced 
into his works. The general judgment of him is formed upon the 
evidence of tradition only ; and nenoe the Tory eondenms him as 
an enemy to royalty and the Whig as a supporter of despotism ; 
one calls him a Pyrrhonian; another a materialist; a third a 
deist; a fourth an atheist; in short, he is everything but a 
Christian; yet not a sentence does he utter against our holy 
wHgion.'* 
( We have no fear ourselves of being classed among the advocates 

of "the selfish school of morals," or those who pander to the 
heterodox tastes of the times, because we invite to a consideratioA 
of the.lile and thoughts of one who has largely influenced the spe** 
wlationsof men, and been a stirrer up of the higher intellect of the 
ooQntry. ** Many oi the most important of the opinions of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume — ^nay, not a few which form the very grouad- 
wofk of their systems— will be found clearly propounded in the 
works of Hobbes." And, " notwithstanding the subsequent labours 
[ of Hartley and Mill, an intimate acquaintance with the ideas of 
tl^e philosopher of Malmesbury is still indispensable for all who 
Wish to acquire a mastery of metaphysical science." Hence we 
beUeve that those who will patiently and honestly take note of the 
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patent fkots of his life and writing will accept as we do the 
opinion of the Bey. J. M. Moifat» in the " History of Malme8- 
bnzy/' that while, "like all other innoyators in science, tins great 
man experienced opposition and eyen oblo(|ay from his con* 
temporaries ; yet impartial posterity will admit, that such merit as 
he possessed wonld haye coyered greater errors than he committed, 
ana will allot him a distinguished place among those benefactors of 
fliankind whose e£fort8 haye contributed to burst asunder the chains 
which ignorance and superstition had forged for the human mind." 
James Mill unhesitatmgly affiliates the speculations of Hobbes 
with the thought-sharpening era of the Reformation in the following 
terms:— 

**The contrarenies roused by the daring attack of Luther on the estsb- 
liflhed religion, had deeply, for a considerable time, engaged the minds of 
men on the great qnestioni relating to the Creator, and his rerela* 
tions to mankind. Philosophy, physical, mental, or political, was hardly 
an olject of attention. A series of dogmas handed down by anthorily 
were passively received, and the Tery idea of inquiring Into the foundation 
of them seemed to have passed away from the mind» of men. Eyen the 
great effort of Bacon, to point the views of men to the proper object of 

Shysical inquiry, and to make them ardent in the pursuit, had not yet {jro* 
need any considerable effects. With respect to the mental and physical 
sciences, they were hardly regarded as objects of inquiry. The opinions 
of Aristotle were taught as a branch of education ; and the possession of 
them in the memory was all that even the most instructed men imagined 
they had any occasion to desire. In this benumbed and torpid state of 
the human mind, the appearance of such a man as Hobbes, who chal- 
lenged so many recdved and fundamental opinions, and exhibited his own 
views with evidence and brevity, was calculated to produce very extraordi- 
naxy effects. It is hardly, as Sir James Mackintosh somewhere acknowledges, 
too much to say, that the character of modem speculation was In a great 
degree determined by the writings of Hobbes." 

To a similar view of the position and influence of the author of 
" The Leviathan," J. D. MoreU assents ; he says, 

'* The human reason had, in the person of Bacon, asserted for the depart- 
ment of science its independence of all former authority ; the search after 
the foundations of truth was commenced by a master mind ; but with this 
the tendency was abeady manifest, to &11 back upon the experience qf ik» 
eenteef as the ultimate basis of the whole." '' Hobbes, who had dmnk 
deeply of the spirit of his master, began to philosophize just where he bad 
leffc off. Many indeed were soon found to carry out this method in the 
department of physics to the most splendid results ; but Hobbes was the 
only pupil who heffon by applying i^ in its most empirical character, to 
metaphysics, mends, and politics." '* Far would Bacon have been Ma 
following his pupil in these conclusions ; but it can hardly be disputed 
that the germ of them was to be found in that empirical tendency which 
runs more or less through the whole of his philosophy." '* The meta- 
physics of Hobbes indeed can by no means be considered brilliant efforts of 
genius, nor can they possibly serve as a basis upon which any deeply 
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thinkfng mind would rest in its search after the fundamental principles of 
human nature. Yet Hohbes was undoubtedlj, of all the adherents of the 
JBaconian school, the greatest writer of his age.*' 

On this latter point, Sir James Mackintosh giyes most tmequiyocal 
testimony -in the following terms, which follow a fall consideration 
of what he regarded as Bohbesian errors, and come before a full' 
acknowledgment of the power of the deep-searohinff genius of the 
system-maker, whom, as akin in power of l^cu mference, he 
brackets along with and between Aristotle and £ant: — 

*l A permanent foundation of his fame consists in his admirable style, 
which seems to be the very perfection of didactic language. Short, clear, 
precise, and pithy, his language never has more than one meaning, which 
never requires a second thought to find. By the help of his exact method, 
it takes so firm a hold on the mind, that it will not allow attention to 
slacken. His little tract on 'Human Nature' has scarcely an ambiguous 
ov a meaningless word. He has so great a power of choosing the most 
significant term, that he never is reduced to the poor expedient of using 
i&any in its stead. He had so thoroughly studied the genius of the lan- 
guage, and knew so well to steer between pedantry and vulgarity, that two 
eentories have not superannuated probably more than a dozen of his words. 
Hia expressions are so luminous that he is clear without the help of Ulus* 
tration. Perhaps no writer of any age or nation, on subjects so abstruse, 
has manifested an equal power of engraving bis thoughts on the minds of 
his readers. He seems never to have taken a word ror ornament or plea* 
sure I and he deals with eloquence and poetry as the natural philosopher 
who explains the mechanism of children's toys, or deigns to contrive them. 
Tet his style so stimulates attention that it never tires, and, to those who 
are acquamted with the subject, appears to have as much spirit as can be 
. blended with reason. He compresses his thoughts so unaffectedly, and 
yet so tersely, as to produce occasionally maxims which excite the same 
agreeable surprise with wit, and have become a sort of philosophical pro- 
verbs ; the success of which he partly owed to the suitableness of such 
forms of expression to his dictatorial nature.*' 

While expressing our regret at the non-publication of Sir 
William Molesworth's posthumous collection of materials and par- 
tially executed memoir, we should have misled the reader if he un- 
derstood us to imply that authoritative notices were not extant and 
available, from which a biograph]^ may be constructed. This is far 
from being the case. We nave in Molesworth's edition " ThomcB 
Sohbes Ifalmeshuriensis Vita — carmine expressa — Authors Seipse ** 
~(**The life of Thomas Hobbes of Mai mes bury, related in [Latin] 
verse, [written] by the author himself,") in his eighty-fifth year; 
ThomcB SohheSt Angli, Malmeshuriensis philosophi Vita — (A life of 
Thomas Hobbes, Englishman, the philosopher of Malmesbury, 
1681. To this there is attached a preface to the reader bearing the 
initials E. B. — which Anthony Wood, in his AthencB Oxoniensis, 
Mcribes to Hichard Blackboume, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
and M.D. of the University of Leyden ; but these may 
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lefer to Ealph Bathunt; clergyman, physician, and poet. President 
of Trinity Uollege, Cambridge, who, in 1650, prefixed some mueh 
admired iambic Verses to Hobbes' '* Treatise on Human Nature.** 
To the brief memoir— which Anthony Wood regards as a product of 
Hobbes* own pen — ^there succeeds " Yiue Hobbiana Aaotarium," 
attribnted by Wood to Dr. fiiaokbonme, but by the editors of the 
" Biosraphioa Britannica " ascribed to Thomas Bymer, editor of 
the *' Fssdera, Gonrentiones et seta publica," and regarded as hajiag 
been written to the dictation of Hobbes; Bymer edited, with a 
preface, Hobbes' *<Hi8tona ficdesiastioa," 1688. In Wood's 
*' Athenifi Oxoniensis *' and in Aubrey's " Letters from the Bod- 
leian " we hare farther materials for the biography of Hobbecb: 
tbese, with the incidental references to himselrin his controversial 
tracts, and notices of him by his adversaries and contemporaiies, if 
properlj emploved, might supply a pretty copious and trastwortJiy 
memorial sketcn. Uniting these to the information afforded in the 
encj^clopeedias, &c., we shall endeavour to gather into one the facts 
of his long literary life with as much brevity as possible oonsisJkeBt 
with completeness, pledging ourselves to accuracy o£ statement and 
honesty of epitome, but by no means committing ourselves to so* 
ceptance of his views or discipleship to his philosophy, whether as 
a mental, moral, political, or logical system. Our aim in this paper 
will be to give correct information on the events of the life of 
Hobbes, and to supply an interpretative exposition of his doctrines. 
We shall abstain as much as possible in the course of our narrative 
from the expression of critical opinions on his tenets, but we shall 
hold ourselves free to speak of the specific merits of such works as 
we notice. Our critical judgment shall be reserved for a concluding 
review of his place among thinkers and his worth as a philosopher* 
that is, as an expositor of reasoned truth. 
.'William Hazlitt, in the first of a series of ** Lectures on theBise 
and Progress of Modem Philosophy," delivered by him at the 
Bussell Institution, Jan. 14th, 1812, while he spoke of Lord Bacon 
as the originator of the method of modem science, expressed his 
conviction that Hobbes was the father of modern philosophy, and 
ingeniously traced the origo et fans erroris in each to " a wrong 
interpretation of the word experience, confining it to a knowledge 
of things without us ; whereas it in fact includes all knowledge 
relating to objects either within or out of the mind of which we 
have any direct and positive evidence." He closed his lecture with 
the following sentences : — *' The true reason of the fate which this 
author's writings met with, was that his views of things were too 
original and comprehensive to be immediately understood, without 
passing through the hands of several successive generations of 
commentators and interpreters. Ignorance of another's meaning is 
a sufficient cause of fear, and fear produces hatred ; hence arose the 
rancour and suspicion of his adversaries, who, to quote some fine 
lines of Spenser, — 
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«< stood aH Mtonied like a aorft of stem» 
'MoDgtt whom some beast of atnmge and foreign race 
'Dnwavea is chanced^ far from hia strajing peers; . 
80 did their ghastly ga«e betray their hidden tern** 

In that seriea of ^ BiMertationa on Hke History^ of MetephyaiMd 
md Sthiral Scimieo " prefixed to the " Bncvlopsdia Britannioe,'' 
whioh Haolitt'e leekires Baeraited, we find I/dgald Stewart, in 
speaking of the worka of Hobbea, affiming that " they everywheie 
erinoe in tbcir author, even, when he thinks moat nnsoundlv mmaelf, 
that power of setting his reader a-thiaking, whioh is one of the most 
nneqmvooal marks of origind gemns ; '* and asserting that '* thsj 
will be found, on an attentive ezunination, to have hiSl a far more 
sxtensiTe infloeDoe on the subsequent history, both of politieal and 
of eiMoal BoieDoe, than any other pabliostion of the aamo period. 
Ib&inflaenoe thus aeknowled^ed by Stewart haa been tvaeed by 
bia ooDtinnator or mipplementist, 6hr James IfaoEhintosh, in these 
tenns {the imtire aecnraoy of tJie ohanotsniation in whioh me 
neither assent to nor oonoede) :-« 

^The anawsra to the.* Leviathan' would fbnn a Ubraiy. But theftr 
peater part have followed the iate of all oontroyersial pamplilets. E^ 
. Bobert Filmer was jealous of any rival theory of servitude. Harrington 
^fended liberty, and Clarendon the ohuroh, against a common enemy. 
His philosopfaioal antagonists were Onmberland, Oudworth, Shal^bui^, 
Clarke, Butler, and Hatoheson. Though the last four writers eannot be 
considered as properly polemies, their labours were ezoitad and l^ieir 
duotrinea modified by the stroke from a vigoraua arm whioh seemed ti 
■bake ethioe to its fiaimdatiom They lead us. far into the eighteen^ 
^^tury I and their worka, ocoaaioned by the dootriuea of Hobbes, sowed 
ttie ssmI oC theetfaioal writinga ot Hume, Smith, Prtoe, Kaal^ and Stewarts 
v^d in a lesa degree also of those of Tucker and Palsy, not to mentiea 
^londevillfip the bufEbon and aophister of the aleohouse» or Helvetitts, an 
mgeaioua but flimsy writeri the low and loose moralist of the vain, the 
wab« and the sensual" 

We haTe now, we think, showji with some pertinenoe, so far 

ia anthority oan a&et the qneation, tiiat Thomaa Hobbes is a man 

of whom it would be well to know something, if we wish to eom^ 

prehendi^e progress of moral, metaphysical, or politioal thought^ as 

oae who has marked out the lines of speonlatiou for the eentnriesi 

oae of the parent-thinkers of the nations ; one of the lights of philop 

*ophio history, and one of those whose opinions have affected not 

^9 the schools, but tdie nations. Thought is the inner essenae 

^ nidtory, and, in the ultimate, the prime mover of our states^ 

^iirehea, and social life is the thinker. What i» motive power ^ la 

wa&cst question of the sage of Malmcsbury. TeU ns bnt thai; 

ttkd we shall soon diseorer all the other secrets of man's life and 

^^e's operations, of scioBee and of ph^08ophy. Of him who hai 

Dean one of the motiiv^pcnrers of modern progress, let ns seek to 

Maea aa mn^ as it may concern us to know, tluit we may estioiaAe 

^ i&an and the thinker, his life and his speonlations* 
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Malmesbmyy a amall) ancient town in Wiltsbire — ^famous in 
literature in connection with the memories of St. Aldhelm, and 
William, the historian,— was the birthplace of Thomas Hobhee. 
His father, a derffyman of humble talents and a modest disposition, 
officiated in the ohiirch of St Mary's, Westport, and in that paiiBli 
the philosopher was bom, April 6th, 1588, when Shakspere was 
about twenty-fonr. Bacon twenty-seren, and Ben Johnson fourteen 
years of age. Haring been prematurely bom, in consequence of 
tiie terror felt by his mother at a rumour, widely circulated, that 
the Armada had left the Tagus, he was tenderly cared for apd 
became a strong healthy child. His father, noticing the precodty 
of the boy, taught him early and carefully to read, write, and 
erpher ; and when he was six years of age he had him engaged on 
(jmek and Latin. In his eighw year he was placed under the care 
of Bobert Latimer, Master of the Eoyal Grammar School of bis 
native town. This Oxford 8cholar,ffinabg the pastor's son a lad of 
pregnant intellect, sharpness of mind, and^docili^ of temper, treated 
nim wiUi marked kindness, and stimulated him to earnest en- 
dearours so successfully, that in his fourteenth year he was abl^ to 
translate the sweet-flowing iambics of the Medea of Euripides into 
Latin Terse of a similar measure. In 1603 he was, at the instance 
of his uncle, alderman of and glover in Malmesbury, transferred to 
the TTniyersity, where he was entered as a student on the books of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, then newly advanced to independency as 
a college, and put under the Principalship of James Hussee, IiL*D'» 
who, however, was shortly afterwards promoted to be the Ghan- 
eellor of the diocese of Salisbury, and was succeeded by Dr. John 
Wilkinson, who, in 1605, became Head of Magdalen, a position in 
which he remained for thirty-eight years. During the earlv part 
of his university career Hobbes was supported by his xmcle, the 
alderman. While his studies were still m progress his uncle died, 
but in his will provision was made that the young scholar's career 
should not be mterrupted for want of means, as he left him an 
annuity in token of his interest^ At Oxford, as was usual at the 
time, Hobbes devoted his chief attention to the Logic and Physics 
of Aristotle, as they were then taught, with some reference to the 
speculations and innovations of Peter Bamus, and probably not in 
the originals alone, but also in the Svsiema Logica of Bartholomew 
Keckermann, published in 1600, which was then pretty popular, 
though the professor at Dantzio was so youthful and so boldly 
thoughtful. Logic he learned, and learned to reject. That, how- 
ever, he had acquired and retained a competent knowledge of tho 
Moodt and Fimtre* of the Syllogistic process is evident from his 
"Elements of Philosophy," Part I. on Computation or Logic, chap' 
4^ of Svllogism, where he says, " The Eigures, therefore, of Syllo- 
gism, if they be numbered by the diverse situation of the middle 
term only, are \mt three; in me first whereof the middle term hiS 
the midcQe place ; in the second, the last ; and in the third, the to^ 
place. But if they be numbered according to the situation of the 
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terms eimply, they are four; for the first maybe distingaished 
^gfia into two, namely, direct and inverted. JBVom whence it is 
evident that the controversy among logicians concerning the fourth 
figure is a mere loffomacMa, or contention about the name thereof; 
for, as for the thing itself, it is plain that the situation of the terms 
(not considering the Quantity or qualitv by which the moods are 
diBtinguished) makes lOur dinerences ot Syllogism, which may be 
called Figures, or have any other name at pleasure." He subse^ 
auently says that " the doctrine of moods and figures is clearly 
delivered by others that have written largely and profitably of the 
same." There were upwards of sixty distinguished writers on 
logic during the student years of Hobbes, and he seems to have 
heea stirrea by several of them, as is not uncommon among youths, 
ts contemn speculations which led to so much restlessness of 
tiiought and uncertainty of method, rather than to the entertain* 
m^nt of a qualified estimate of the real advantsges of what it 
actually did teach and explain. 

Of physics, or the phenomena of nature, he was a more ardent 

<^Urer than of psychics, or the phenomena of mind. He was 

charmed with the realities into the presence of which they intro- 

dneed him^ and was delighted with the diagrams, charts, and yisi" 

^ties by which they aided the mind to comprehend the mysteries 

of phenomena. He loved the books which taught him so much of 

what was new and seemed so true. From the references made by 

ton to the various opinions entertained by Aristotle in regard to* 

uie nature and processes of phenomena, and from the way in which 

he notices the views of the elder thinkers, of whose views Aristotle 

^Bented abstracts and syllabuses, it might be presumed that 

Hobbes had obtained a very complete knowledge of the contents 

of those singular works in which wie great stagyrite has preserved 

a sort of encyclopaedic epitome of ancient acience. But we know 

mi Hobbes at a later period, and vrith more acute and accurate 

^^) re^tudied the philosophical works of the most notable of the 

fTBtematical tlunkers of Greece, and that he was thus led to sepa- 

'^te and distiuffuish what he calls AriHotelity from philosophy. 

vfhis favourable allusions to Aristotle the following may here be 

quoted as connected with the studies pursued by him at the Uni- 

vemty of Oxford. They will show that he had attained to a 

proper oonception of the great merits of the sagre of the Lyceum, 

whue he was wise enough to perceive the cdnfusion made in philo« 

^y hy the continually-recurring assumption that the laws of the 

^derstanding and the laws of external nature are co-equivalents, 

BQd that by the dexterous linking of syllogism to syllogism we can 

'^^^i^itract in thought a rationale of the external physicu cosmos i^-*- 

j . ^hiloiophy is ike hnowledge of natural causa. And there is no know- 

^ *"**'^' "^^ ^ ^^^ *^® *'"® causes of things, was nerer in 

?|^pt, but in admiration. Soom can nerer fasten upon truth. . . • 
°^ hut few, there be that have studied it for curiosity, and the deUght 
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wfaiofa, eommon]j» idmi h»Te iu the aoquiaitiQii of loienee^ and m ttti f 
jnastery of difficult and subtil doctrines. Of this last sort I count Aiiip i 
totle, and a few others of the andents, and some few modems : and to 1: i 
these it is that properly belong the praises which are given to philosophy. 
• . . All doctrine begins at the understanding of words, and procNesdi 
by reasoning till it concludes in science. . • • Words understood are 
but the seed« and no part of the harrest of philosophy. And this seed was 
it which Aristotle went about to sow in his twelve books of metaph^tieif 
«nd in his eight books concerning the hearing of naturcU philo9oph$f. And 
in these books ho defineth time, place, sub^nee or essence quantity, rs* 
lation, Ac., that from thence might be taken the definitions of the most 
gttienl wcvda fiir principles in tlw sereral parts of soienoe**' 

In 1607 HobbM took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, ftnd wai 
almost immediately thereafter, on liie recommendation of the Prin* 
(sipal of his college, engaged as tutor to William, Lord Caw endishi 
eldest son of the Sight Hon. William Cavendish, Lord Hardwick^ 
who was shortly afterwards (1618) patented as the Earl of Pefoa* 
shire. This nobleman, second son of Sir William Cavendish, 
biographer of Cardinal Wolsey and founder of Chats worth, sought 
an able and trustworthy person to whom he could confide the moial 
and intellectual up-bringing of the inheritor of his state andestatr. 
and it is no slight testimony to the precocity of Hobbeaf g«nioff 
and the propriety of his conduct, that, at^ the age of twenty, he 
should have been appointed to be companion of and inatruotor to 
a youne nobleman of such position and promise, but that he m^ 
tained nis influence, and attained the favourable regard, not only 
of his employer, but of his pupil, and all the members of the Devoi^ 
shire family. Hobbes was judicious, industrious, versatile, and 
lively, as well as wise. He interested himself in all the pursuitfi 
occupations, and amusements of his charge, and gained his ggs&t 
dence and friendship most thoroughly by his generous enoouragc^ 
ment of all that was ingenuous and ingenious in the young m^ 
and taking, part with him, not only in the toils of the study* ^^ ^ 
tbe perils and pleasures of the chase. Baron Hardwicke* who «ab 
a shrewd discemer of men, saw and approved of the method c£ 
training employed, and reposed such conndenoe in the tutor of hm 
son, that when, in accordance with the fashion of that age, it vtf 
thought proper that the young nobleman should see the world* sB^ 
so enrich his mind with variety of knowledge, rectify and exeroiM 
liis judgment by observation and experience, and learn to oonfci^ 
his outward manners to the courtesy and grace of pohte lifat ^ 
lordstiip, in 1610, advanced Hobbes to be companion and secretszi 
to Lord William Cavendish on his travels. In this way Hohbas 
had the opportunity of passing through France, Grermanyf ^ 
Italy, of observing men, manners, and cities, and of acquiring ft 
thoroughly practical mastery of the languages of France and Italy» 
as well as of gaining a knowledge of the- philosophy and literstiutf 
of those times. On his return from the Contment Hobbes wtf 
installed as a retainer of the family, apparently on the footing of 
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£iend and aecretai]^. By the kindneis and libmnlity of hii patron 
he had plenty of leisure and fnll access to books, so that he migkt 
increase his attainments and indulee in ike delii^hts of studious 
hours. So favourably situated, Hobbes determined on a course of 
self-eultnne, which was preceded by a careful examination of his 
acquirementa and inclinations. He found his mind indisposed 
to concur in the philosophy and lo^c he had learned in the sonools, 
and discovered that, while pursuing continental trsTel, and the 
studies it suggested or involyed, his classical skill had failed, and 
hia knowledge of the language of the learned needed revisionk 

With sedulous diligence he fixed on a oouise of reading whidi 
incladed Horace, Virgil, and Plautus ; Homer, Aristophanes, So- 
phocles, Sioripides, &o^ the Greek and Boman historians, and 
the annaliata of more recent times. This, he said, was the brightest 
and happiest period of his life, so pleasing in the retrospect that the 
very dreams of his old age recurred to it as delightful and profitable* 
V^hile resident with the Earl of Devonshire in Iiondon, he was 
Drought into connection and familiar intercourse wilJi the men of 
^e tune niost distinguished for genius, speculatiYe ability, and wit. 
Daring this j^eriod he became the friend of Lord Bacon, and entered 
with delight mto his views for the reformation of philosophy, so far 
aaaisting him and coinciding with him in his splendid efforts, ss to 
^nmslate several of the treatises of the author of the " Instauratio 
Magna " into Latin, as his lordship of St. Alban's found him of 
leady conceptive ingenuitv to comprehend his ideas, and of fluent 
skill in Latm to express tnem with notable precision. Among tha 
other friendships of this oeriod, the memory of which he delighted 
^ recall, we may note that of the author of the '* De Yeritata," 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, an acute and singular thinker, with 
whom he had mmch fellow-feeling ; of Sir Bobert Ay ton, the Scot- 
tish poet and courtier, who was noted for the fineness of his taste 
^d. the elegance of his critical scholarship ; and of Ben Jonson, the. 
^matist, to whose scholarship he paid the compliment of submit* 
tins his translation of '* Thucydides " for revision. 

The Earl of Devonshire died March 3rd, 1625, little more thaa 
three weeks before the demise of James I., and Hobbes supplies ut> 
with this character of his excellent patron : — 

**By the experience of many years I had the honour to serve him, I 
blow this ; there was not any who more really, and less for glory's sake^ 
^Toured those that studied the liberal arts liberally, than my Lord your 
&ther did ; nor in whose house a man should less need the universitj than 
in his. For his own study, it was bestowed, for the most part, in that kind 
of lesmin^ which best deserrvth the pains and hours of ^reat persons, his- 
tory and dvil knowledge, and directed not to the ostentation of his reading 
bnt to the government of his lifb and public good. For he read, so thaS 
the leaming be took in by study, by judgment he digested, aad oonverted' 
into wisdom and ability to benefit hu country ; to which also he appUod 
biffiseK with seal ; but suoh as took no fire either from fiustion or ambition^. 
And asha was a most able man, tat soundness of adrioe and dear exi^res* , 
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•ion of himiftlf, in matterB of diffionlty and ocmaeqaence, both in pobiEe 
and pmrnte; ao alao waa ha one whom no man was able either to draw or 
jnatlo oat of the straight path of justice." *< To his equals he carried him- 
self equally, and to his infieriors famiUarlj^ ; but TOaintaining his respect 
fnllj, and only with the native splendour of his worth. In sum, he was one 
in whom mi||fat plainW be perceived, that honour and honeaty are but th» 
same thing m the different degrees of persons." 

The tnuuUtion of the *' Eight Books of the Peloponnesian War, 
written by Thucydides, the son of Olonis, interpreted with faith and 
diHgenoe, immediately ont of the Greek, by Thomas Hobbes, sec- 
retaiT to the late Earl of Devonshire/' from the epistle dedicatoiy to ; 
which the foregoing quotation is made, appeared in 1628, thon^ ■:; 
it had long Iain in Sf B. in its writer's desk. *' Its merit lies prin* p 
oipally in the simplicity and force of the language, bearing in that 
respect some affinity to the original." He was led to engage in 
the making of this version by his anxiety to indicate the evus of 
popular government, ** in order to lay open to his fellow-countrymen 
the follies of the Athenian democracy ; and " with an honest view 
of preventing, if possible, Ihose disturbances in which he was ap- 
prehensive his country would be involved, by showing, in the 
mstory of the Peloponnesian War, the fatal consequences of intes- 
tine troubles." By inference and suggestion he designed this pub- 
lication to be an instance of history teaching by example the evils 
of civil tumult, the waves of which seemed to him to be rising round 
the throne of Charles I. Hobbes took great care in the printing 
of this work, prepared complete and excellent indexes, drew maps 
with his own hand for it, and superintended the engraving of them ; 
and it was brought out in so handsome a style as to be fit fbr the 
few and better sort of people, as well as of being presented to his 
patron, pupil, and friend. 

Scarcely had the Earl an opportunity of giving any sig^n of fufl 
estimate of the compliment paid him or any indication of his opinion 
on its purpose, for m June, 1628, he died, leaving behind him a boo 
about ten years of a^e, under charge of his widow, the DowageT 
Countess of Devonshire. Hobbes was deeply grieved at the early 
death of the Earl, who was about two years younger than he was, &nd 
expressed sincere gratitude for the generous friendship which he had 
accorded to him. To engage his thoughts and give a new turn to his 
interests, Hobbes glad^ accepted an offer made to him, o£ the 
office of travelling tutor, to the son of Sir Gervase Clifton, a gen- 
tleman of rank in Nottinghamshire, and with him he remamed 
eighteen months in France, chiefly in Paris. Here it was that, by 
a sort of accident, his notice was directed to mathematics. Opei^- 
iag a copy of Euclid, in the house of a friend to whose library ^^ 
had access, his eye was arrested by the 47th Prop^ Book I. Be 
read the theorem with astonishment, and emphatically asserted 
that, notwithstanding the beautiful illustrative diagram, the tro^ 
of the statement made was impossible ; nor could ne be satisfied 
that it was otherwise till he had studied the whole of the preceding 
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demonstrations back to the first. ^ Charmed with the cleamess of 
the pioofii emplo^jred in mathematiosl reasoning, he read and repe- 
nued the booK with, great application and ez^ordinary pleasure, 
not for the sake of the resnlts, but for the excellency of the method 
of demonstration. -Henceforward his contemplations were ear- 
nestly directed to mathematical studies, and to the excogitation of 
the problems of physios. It mnst be confessed, or at least admitted, 
that, like most late learners, he was inclined to OTer-estimate his 
acquirements in this branch, and to sneak with a dogmatism upon 
mathematical questions which his culture and knowledge did not 
justify. In the mathematical disputes, especially concerning the 
qna^ratnre of the circle — the insoluble problem of the science of 
certainty — ^to which he deyoted many years and several boobs, he 
does not appear to the best adrantage, either as regards temper or 
intelligence. 

In 1631 he was requested by the Dowager Countess of Deron- 
Bhire to take under training the scion of that noble house, to whose 
father he had been so faithful a preceptor. To this flattering solici- 
tation he speedily and delightedly agreed, and during the seyen 
succeeding years laboured diligently with this boy to mdce him 
worthy of his parentage and position. The boy was diligent, faith- 
M, and loving, and amply repaid the care bestowed upon him by 
his Ulnstrious tutor, by ms ardour in study, and by the extent of 
the acqnisitions he made in the yarious departments of learning, 
log>c, hterature, philosophy and mathematics, to which his energies 
were directed. The latter uortion of these seyen years was spent 
in trayel with his youthful charge in France and Italy, a large por- 
tion of the time being spent in Paris in the study of natural phi- 
losophy. In the French capital he formed the acquaintance of one 
of the most learned writers of that period, Marinus Marsennus, com- 
monly called Father Marsenne, friar of the order of the Minims. 
This philosopher and mathematician was then one of the most 
celebrated men in Paris, and was the friend and correspondent of 
most of the thinkers of the age. At this time he was experiment- 
ing and collecting facts for his chief work, published in 1636, enti- 
tle " TJmyersal Harmony." The influence of this popidar and 
powerful mind was highlT beneficial in the direction of the philo- 
sophical studies of the iUnglish scholar. 

it is not a little remarkable, in our day, when the persistence, 
conseryation, and indestructibilii^ of force form the fundamental 
tetxns of physics, to find the prescient Hobbes declaring that " the 
gate of natural philosophy uniyersal*' is "the knowledge of the 
Batnre of motion." Science he regards as " the knowledge of the 
causes of things," and he affirms that *' the^ haye all but one uniyer- 
sal cause, which is motion." " The yariations of fancy, or (which 
is the same thing) of the phenomena of nature, haye all of them 
one uniyersal efficient cause, namely, the yariety of motion ;" all 
the " qualities called sensible are, in the object tkat causeth them, 
^ut BO many sereral motions of the matter by which it presseth our 



organB diversely. Neither in va that are pressed aro they a3L7^mi| 
else but diverse motioiifl ; formotian prodnoeth nothing but motion. 
** Meat does not eanse Ugkt at aJl. Bat in many bodies the same 
oaose, that is to say, the same moHot^ canseth both together; w 
that tiiey are not to one another as eause and effect, but are eon* 
oomitant effects, sometimest of one and llie same motion." '* The 
alterations of ike things we pereeiye by our five senses are made 
by the motion of bodies, for the most part, either for distaneei 
smaUness, or transparence, inyisible." 

Haying regard to the most adyanced scientific toacfaing of our 
own day— that '' the manifestation of life and the display of pheDO- 
mena " are only modes of force, energy, or motion ; that science 
detects everywhere, under its ^infinite variety of appearance, the 
same primeval force ; that motion is but a mode of action of force, 
and that light, heat, electricity, galvanism, chemical affinity, attrap* 
tion and repulsion, perhaps even life and mind, are only force in 
its different modes of action, capable of interchange and trans- 
fiereDce — we are justified in considering that a supreme moment in 
speculative tixou^ht, when at Paris, in 1634, the question flashed 
into the mind of Hobbes, What is it that causes anything to pass 
out of rest into motion P " Seeking first of all to know what that 
kind of motion might be which produces the phantasms of the 
senses and of the understanding and the other properties of ani- 
mtds." If we can discover the cause and the laws of motion, we 
shall have penetrated the great secret ; for motive-power is cao^ 
and influence and life and liberty. What will move—thingflf 
thoughts^ passions, men, and states? In the answer to that ques- 
tion lies the essence of all wisdom. ** Wisdom, properly so eallea^ 
is notiiing else but this ; the peffset knowledge of the truth in all 
matters wJiateoever, Which being d^ved from the registers and 
records of things, and that as it were through the conduite of cer- 
tain definite appellations, cannot possibly be the work of a sudden 
acuteness, but of a well-balanced reason ; which by the compendium 
of a wor4 we call phUoeophy. Philosophy is sndi knowledge of 
effects or appearances as we acquire oy true ratiocination fro^ 
the knowleage we have first of their causes or generation ; and 
again, of such causes and generations as may be from knowing fi^^ 
their effects." " The first beginnings of knowledge are the phan- 
tasms of sense and imagination," but '* the variety of all figures [or 
phantasms] arises out of the varieties of those [previously men- 
taoned] motions by which they are made, and motion cannot be 
understood to have anv other cause besides motion." 

The very birth-epoch then of the science of our own day is 16S*» 
and the very core-thought of it is that of Hobbes — ^what is mo/Hte" 
power ? This fact justifies our recalling attention at this time to 
the thinker whose ideas permeat call science and influence all phi- 
losophy, whose name is in disrepute, but whose aim and effort e^ 
now being reapplied by the highest authorities in British physics 
as their chief olaim to fiime, as novelties and marvels of modeif 
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g:eiierBlintioii and diteovery ; as maziiUB which ndBoe for the mE^ 
hddling of aU the mysteries of physios and psyohics. To his work 
nay he traced not only the most important of the opinions of Locke 
saa Berkeler and Hnme ; of Hartley, James Mill, and Alexander 
Bain ; but tbose also of Comte and Spencer and Littr^ in meta* 
physics, and of Huxley, Tyndall, and Beale among oar own thinkers ; 
SB well as — if we have been rightly informed— oi Briicke, Haeokel. 
and Sdmltae among the Germans ; and of Baohner, Dujardin, and 
Lereboullet among the French leaders in science. If the new alone 
is the true, and the popular is also the oracular, then the prompter 
of the popular oracles of this day in the scepticism called positiyism, 
is an ola teacher whose prophecyings have not certainly been 
improved with age and the semi-oblivion into which they had fallen. 
If the germ-thought of the philosophy of our time, which miJcefl 
man no more than 

** ChrystalUne dust beneath the foot of foroe^ 
Complicate, full of law and full of light, 
But only dust"— 

is to be accredited to the proper first planter and original propi^ 
gator, Hobbes is undoubtedly the father of the modem school of 
poeitiyist thinkers, whether physicsl or metaphysical. 

In 1635, when in Italy, Hobbes yisited Galileo Galilei (who was 
bom in the same year as Shakspere, at Pisa) one of the most 
famous of the Lynxes, as the Italian mathematicians and physicists 
named themselyes ; " as if they proclaimed that it was in their con- 
stitution still to see when it might be dark to others, and that their 
occupation of penetrating the recesses of nature, seizing facts that 
eluded the common search, and holding them as if ^ in permanent 
excruciation within the fangs of their definite relations of magni« 
tade. weight, and number, might be carried on when poets were 
asleep, metaphysicians jaded, painters poor and meretricious, and 
orators without employment." This illustrious man, of " wondrous 
brain, great thoughts, and cross- grained fiate," was then Hying at 
Yilia d'Aroetri, at a short distance from and on the south side of 
Florence, under restrictions imposed upon him by the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition, in his seyenty -first year, with eyes yet clear and 
luminous enough to scan the sky and gladden a twin spirit. 1 heir 
souls ciaFo to each other, and they became fast friends. Hobbes 
speaks of him as the opener of the gate to a true natural philosophy ; 
and he sympathized with him as the endurer of the brunt of that 
contest which new thought must always wage with old belief at the 
time when it yentures oyer the perilous edge of hypothesis, and 
daims to be regarded ss the trutn. 

In 1636, while still resident in Florence, Hobbes issued a poem 
of 640 lines in I^tin hexameter yerse, entitled " De Mirabilibua 
Pecci," ». e., on the wonders of the Peak of Derbyshire, ** the Alps 
of England," the main ridge of the watershed which parts the riyeia 
which flow on the eastern side of the island from those whose course 
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!• diieoted westiraxd. This poem, though then first tmblishedflutd 
been in MS. for a conBiderable tmie previonsly, and appears ftm 
internal eridence to haye been composed abont ten years prior to 
its issue. It is said to have been republished thirty yean after- 
wards, and it is known that, in 1678» the Latin text wss issued 
aooompanied by a translation into English, of no great merit or 
aoeoracy, " by a person of quality." In the interval, 1681, Gharles 
Cotton, translator of Montaigne's'Essays and Izaak Walton's &iend» 
published an English poem entitled " The Wonders of the Peak," 
out it has no connection with or reference to Hobbes' poem. The 
reason given for the translation is, that the Latin poem *' hath got 
such a reputation that many English readers had a great desire to 
be acquainted with it." In 1637 he returned with his pupil and 
restored him to his mother and his country ; at the very tune when 
the " Condition of England question " was in the ardor coniro- 
versia between prerogative and popular freedom, prelacy and 
puritanism; and progress and order were alike threatened and in 
jeopardy. 

The peace of the kingdom was endangered, and Hobbes, who 
had seen and known in continental travel the havoc and disaster 
caused by civil strife— the battles and sieges, marchings and connter- 
marohings, famines and massacres, which a war, especially a reli- 
gious war, involves, shrunk from the idea with horror of spirit. 
Two-thirds of " The Thirty Years' War " had run its course, and 
the threads of the craft of Kichelieu had been broken by the sword 
and knit again by diplomacy. This vortex and whirlpool of inter- 
necine struggle Hoboes thought Britain was in danger of drifting 
into, by the alliances and intrigues in which it seemed to him inevi- 
table the several parties, king and commons, would be sure to set 
entangled, and he, like all the great thinkers of the time, regarded 
peace as the greatest national blessing which could be had, and be- 
lieved that due considerateness in the opx)osing parties would lead 
to an amicable truce of strife, as far as war was concerned, and a 
relegation of ^e debate to common sense and political arbitration. 
He Httle knew the force of passion and the might of excited patriot- 
ism ; he had not felt the heat of blood and thelieaving of the heart ; 
he had heard of the difficulties between the king and the parlia- 
ment as reports, he had not been in iAie stir of the conflict and the 
stress of the strain. To the philosopher it was a puzzling problem 
demanding patient investigation, to the patriot it was a practical 
difficulty requiring instant solution. 

Moved with just grief for the calamities of his country, and not 
so anxions for " the maintenance of parties as for the establishment 
of peace," Hobbes bent the whole force of his thoughts on politics, 
thinking that " it might contribute to the public tranquillity if he 
composed an antidote against those pestilential opinions which 
began to prevail ;" and t£s desire led him to register certain pnn- 
ciples, observations, and remarks," which were subsequently in* 
eorporated in his work, " De Cive"— of wMch a few copies were 
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iisned in 16421 and- those opimons w«re afterwwrda tmplified and 
mtematised into the larger and more eelebrajfced work, oaUad " Th» 
Leviathan." " De Give, howeyer, wag not definitely publiihed! 
tOl 1646, and vhile in Pam he had pot into the preaa at Londoftt 
— ^where, thanks to Milton's noble advoeaoy, the Uberiy of printing 
iras allowed — ^hia treaftises on'^Hiunan Katnre^" and bis ''Pa 
Gorpore Politioa" These constitate a tripos^ "De Civa^iaan. 
exposition of znoral and political philoaophr ; '^Hiunan J^atAiie " 
centaina his opinions on the oonstitution of the mind of man, and. 
is the genn work of modem psyoholog^ ; " Pe Cozpoire Politioo " 
is a work on the nature of eivil sooioty ; it is- an enlarged reiteration 
of the opinions expressed in the " Be Give "-—opinions which. wMk 
a more intense faith, earnestness, and peraieteiMy, he hae elaborated 
in his main and mi^y woik, " Leinathan»" 

But we miiBt xBtum fop a little to trace his- life eareez up to tbiA 

point. On did Noyember, 1640, Enrlisflnent ODened-^be Parlia- 

ment in which Slarafford was impeadied and Xaud was aoci|Bed; 

of treason. The-tiim whieb matters wfir« takitig in Scotland and 

in England appeared oertatnly, to Hobbes, to povtend civil discord 

and an appeal to arms, and ne determined to proceed to Paris* to 

mxrsne juulosophy. Here in the eiqoyment of the fricoidaliip of 

Mersenne, Peter Gassendi<^he most philosophic of Utcoary men, 

and the most literary of philosophers — the Tecs^tility of whose 

talents and the variety of wnose learning secvred him a reputation 

as scholar, astronomer, aatuvaliit, and theologian; Samuel Soi^ 

bi^re, hi8torio||rapher of Fiance, translatcH:' of More% " CTtopiai" 

Camden's ** Britannia," &c., a man who, as Yoltaire saroastical% 

said, had mbhed himself against several soientifie personages, and 

had oans^t the infection of soienoe ali^tly ; and Anthony Araanldf 

whom the Port BbvaMsts called ''^the great," a veijy notable phil^ 

sophicsl thinker, whoso hyre for truth: wns a paasien-and a reUgion> 

Tbrough Mersei^Bfl he also became a conrem)ndent of Ben^ PciSf 

cartes, author of the " Dbooarse on Method, then engaged upon 

his *^ Prima. PlolesopfaiflB," subsequently pubhshed at Amsterdam 

in 1644. In eompany, oonvwras, andponrespondenoe with these men» 

Hobbes thought out l&e soheme of metaphyeios, politics, morally 

and science, which had long been forming in his mmd and stirring 

lum to efibrt 

He was living among men who had determined on vMiewing ijie 
whole foundations of human thought. Pans was the vital centre 
of the movement for renovating the philosophy, of the agfk 
Authority had been riiaken in the Ghuzoh, in the State^ in philo* 
lophy, in morals, and in science. Thought was in a ferment, and 
new system after new system was proposed, calculated to reduce 
fte discMrder of speculation, and to attain to sure, certain, and 
tmstworthy eonelusions* Every new thinker had his w<»rk eageriy 
penned by* the reflecting, to see if in it tihece we^ any true guiding 
hght for tne wwld, any ground and ultimate discoverable, which 
Mold be recognised as lasting and unquestionable truth. Authority 
1870. H 
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bad been raeoeeded by chaos, and no basis on whicb a durable 
snperstractore of duty, life, and thought could be buflt, seemed to 
be attainable. Gkusendi aidyocated trust in facts, Descartes in 
thought, Amauld in reasoned faith, Hobbes in philosophy, in 
reasoning founded on the facts of nature and mind. They were all 
agreed that a clean sweep should be made of all hitherto accepted 
credences, and that a thoroughly new bottom should be found on 
which to rest the new and true philosophy of modem life. E<^gions 
dogma, scholastic logic, traditionary morals, hereditary politics, 
and science subsidiary to dogma and tradition were all to be set 
aside, and a new authority found in the inner recesses of a searched 
out fondamental truth, on which all else might find standing space 
and a building-firm position. 

To different thinkers the inyestigation into the great need of the 
time assumed different forms. In the mind of Hobbes, who saw 
authority dethroned by Luther, Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes, it 
took the form of the question, what is the source, nature, and 
inner essence of authority — the^ motiye power of life and the index 
of duty P If the place of man in the umyerse as a reasonable being 
IB to he found*— and found it must be before a braye and conscien- 
tious life can be led — ^it must be discoyered by an inyestigation 
into the first and prime element of authority, what man must regard 
aa authoritatiye, and therefore of power within him as regards per- 
sonal, Bocid, political, intellectual, and religious life. Authority 
or power must always be a requisite of human life ; without it chaos 
must preyail, and anarchy destroy alike man's peace of mind and 
the peace of nations. In science, authority is found in facts; in 
philosophy, in reason in morals, in conscience in politics, in sore- 
xeignty (under any determinate form, monarchy or republic) ; in 
rdigion, in faith (properly regulated and reasonable). This is the 
grand theme of Hobbes. It suits sectarists and party men to make 
Sim a bugbear, and to accuse him of being a sceptic and a special 
pleader for ^pranny. Thohgh we repudiate many^ of his opinions 
and much of his reasoning, we decry xmrighteous judgments such 
as these, and claim a re-hearing on behalf of a man maligxied and 
misunderstood, sometimes in iterance and sometimes in maleyo- 
lence— the author of " The Leviathan." 

** The Leyiathan " was published in London in 1652, during the 
time of the Commonwealth, while Charles the Second was an exile 
at Paris, and while Hobbes was at Paris also. The expatriated 
Boyalrsts who surrounded Charles, many of them zealous Church- 
men and scholars of the universities, read it with the strongest re- 
pugnance, and denounced it as an apology for Cromwell. Hobbes 
became the object of their bitter enmity, and was eyen forbidden 
to appear in i>resence of the young king, though he had previously 
officuited as ms mathematical teacher. So violent was the enmity 
of the Eoyalists, that Hobbes was actually afraid that they woola 
assassinate him; and he called to mind the fate of Dr. Dorislaus 
and Mr. Ascham, as ambassadors of the English Commonwealth at 
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the Hague and Madrid, who had both been murdered by Eoyaliafc 
assaasins at those capitals. Sach was his apprehension, that he, 
the loyal tutor of Charles the Second, found nimself compelled to 
leave Paris immediately, and to seek protection under the Common- 
wealth of England. It was midwinter, the snow was on the ground ; 
he had to undertake the journey at this inclement season, though 
he was then sixty-four jrears of age, with bad roads and a tumble- 
down horse. On arrinng in London he reported himself to the 
Council of State, who did not in any way molest him. Every man 
in EngUmd, he says, might study or write what he chose, provided 
he was content to live more loci. His own account of these events, 
his estimate of the morality of the Eoyalists, and his idea of the 
character of the coxmcillors by whom both Charles the First and 
Charles the Second were guided, is eminently curious.* 

* From a paper by George Grote^ in the Spectator^ 15ih April, 1839. 



How TO AVOID ENOLijn>^8 DxcADBVOii.— If war is to be made by 

monej and machinery, the nation which is the largest and most covetous 

Qiultitude will win. You may be as scientific as you choose ; the mob that 

can pay more for sulphuric acid and gunpowder will at last poison its 

kdletS) throw acid in your faces, and make an end of you ; of itself also in 

good time, but of you first. And to the English people, the choice of its 

ate is very near now. It may spasmodically defend its property with iron 

walls a fathom thick a few years longer — a very few. No walls will defend 

diher it or its havings against the multitude that is breeding and spreading 

faster than the clouds over the habitable earth. We shaJl be allowed to 

lire by small pedlar^s business and ironmongery — since we have chosen 

thoae for our hne of life — as long as we are found useful black servants to 

the Americans, and are content to dig coals and sit in the cinders, and have 

itill coals to dig — they once exhausted, or got cheaper elsewhere, we shall 

be abolished. But if we think more wisely, while there is yet time, and 

let cor minds again on multiplying Englishmen, and not on cheapening 

KngUah wares — if we resolve to submit to wholesome laws of labour and 

eeonomy, and, setting our political squabbles aside, try how many strong 

eieatnres, iriendly and faithful to each other, we can crowd into every spot 

of English dominion, neither poison nor iron will prevail against us ; nor 

traffic, nor hatred ; the noble nation will yet, by the grace of Heaven, rule 

oyer the ignoble, and force of heart hold its own against fire-balls. — JoHir 

BuBxiir, LL.D. 
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OAN HIGH BDTJCATION COtlNTERACT THE EACfEB. 

NESS OF THE SENSES P 

APFIBKlTiyB ABTIOUI.— •ZZ. 

As both writers on this topic have remajjced, it is very essentiBl 
that we should have a distinct understanding as to the intended 
meaning of the subject of discussion, as the adopted mode of ex- 
pression appears to be slightly ambiguous. I take the expression, 
** the eagerness of the senses, ' to mean '* the eaeemess of the sen- 
sual appetites, of the animal passions, of the oodily lusts/' and 
therefore shall consider the question, " Has hi^h education any de- 
terring influence in reference to the gratification of liiose sensual 
appetites which exist to a greater or less degree in eyery man's 
nature." And further, respecting the ^'hagh education " spoken 
of« I understand it to denote, not merely the knowledge of ths 
classics, mathematics, &c., which is usually acquired at our colleges 
and uniyersities, but a dose, strenuous, deyoted application to 
yarious branches of study. The man who makes himself acquainted, 
eyen in the most ordinary manner, with the subjects of education 
taught in our colleges may, in comparison with those whose only 
education has been receiyed at one of our national schools, be said 
to be highly educated, but by mere compliment can it be said so; 
and such a man would, I think, hardly be called a highly educated 
man ; and oonceiying such definitions to conyey the import of the 
question, we belieye that high education does eounteraot the el^ge^ 
ness of the senses. 

The circumstances in which a man is placed, and the influsncai 
brought to bear upon his mind, determine to a yery great extent bii 
habits, hk character, and frequently his morality. There are, of 
course, exceptions to the rule, but such exceptions, if they 
proTe anytiuns, proye the rule. There haye been men who hare 
been bom and bred in circumstances of great poyerty, obscurity, 
and wickedness, who haye risen pre-eminentiy aboye such an un- 
fortunate lot, and there haye also been others who, at their outset 
in life, haye been in positions of opulence and respectability, and 
who haye fallen, entirely in consequence of their own mode of life, 
to tiie leyel of the most degraded of the people. At the same time, 
the great majority of men are influenced by their surrounding cir- 
cumstances. We find, further, that the least educated classes are 
generally those whose tastes, pursuits, and pleasures are most 
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closely allied with the gratification of the senaes. Examine, for 
instance, the literature most ea^rly read by snch people, consider 
the amnsementa most eztensiyely patronised by them, and such a 
eonclnsion must, we think, be inevitable. If, again, we look at the 
tastes, pursuita, and pleasures of the better edncated classes of 
society, we shall certainly find that they are at the least of a more 
refined natore ; and if any deduction whateyer can be made from 
these facta, it must be that education has some effect on the minds 
of the people, and that the gratification of the senses or passions 
is not so eageriy sought after by the most, highly educatea of the 
community. These statements, I am well aware, prore but little, 
but that little may be nseful in assisting us to form a judgment on 
the question before us. I would not for one moment befieye that 
the vices of what we call the higher classes are less heinous than 
those of the lower, merely because they are devoid of the coarse- 
ness which characterizes the latter ; nor would I believe that the 
ivealthier classes haye less inclination to gratify the sensual appe- 
tites merely because their pleasures may be said to be of a more 
TefiDcd nature, — ^rather the contrary; for beneath the equivocal 
innsndos and the easy address of polished gallantry there often 
lurks more poison than in the vile jest of vulgarity. Supposing 
that we take the hieher classes of society as a whole, and, because 
they have had the advantages of a so-called higher class of learning 
than the middle classes, consider them the highly educated class, 
then I am afraid that little could be said in favour of the affirma- 
tive side of this debate ; comparatively speaking, there are but few 
highly educated men, and it would be as unfair and as untrue' to 
designate the wealthier clashes as the highly educate^, as to desig- 
nate t^e middle dasses as the poorly educated. Further, the men 
who have made their whole life one long term of earnest study 
we not, aa a rule, sprung from the nobility or the aristocracy. 

As Lord Lytton truly observes, ** A very large proportion of those 
who in various ways have gained fame, have been the cadets of a 
S^tleman's family, or the sons of poor clergymen, sometimes of 
fanners and tradesmen who have given them an education beyond 
uieir class."* 

If we take history as a guide, we shall find almost innumerable 
<^e8 in which men of studious habits have withdrawn themselves 
wmost entirely from the fellowship of the world, who have had 
little or no sympathy with the pleasures that have engrossed the 
tttention ot those around them, whose eyes have been bliud and 
whose ears have been deaf to the fascinations that have held in sub- 
jection their fellow-mortals. If we take into consideration the lives 
of the greatest poets, theologians, statesmen, and philosophers, who, 
*^ce the dawn of ^creation, have enriehed the world with their 
P'.®<Hn(Mis, we'shall find them to be but to a small extent tainted 
With the sensual vices of mankind. We are well aware there 

• Prose Works, vol. iii., p. 327. 
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are exceptions, aad we think no one would be disposed to maintaift 
that hiffb education has, in every instance, counteracted the eager- 
ness oithe senses. We musk, however, be careful not to oonfoond 
genius with education. There are many men who have attidned 
a very high reputation in the literary world, simply by the cxe^ 
oise of their genius, but such can nardly be considered highly 
educated men. The knowledge they have acquired has come to 
them, we might almost say, naturally ; the mind has had but little 
exertion, the intellect has oeen developed, as it were, imperceptibly ; 
and although there can be no doubt that such men are in a seiue 
highly educated, they fail to come under the definition that ve 
have adopted, and we regret to say that the characters, and, indeed, 
lives of many such men, are far from being irreproachable. Sup* 
posing, agaiDy we ignore the history of the past, and notioe the 
charaicters borne by most of the leading scholars of our own day— 
scholars in science, in philosophy, in theology, &c., — we must, I 
. think, be driven to the conclusion that high education has coun- 
teracted the eagerness of their senses. Or if we even regard the 
conduct and the deportment of those by whom we are surrounded 
in our daily intercourse with the world, our own friends and ac- 
quaintances, and select from amongst them those who are the most 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge, who arc not satisfied merely 
with that which they have gained when they quit their school or 
college, but whose leisure time has been devoted to the study of 
one ravourite branch of education or more, and if we place tneir 
lives, habits, and characters in contrast with those of men whose 
creed, as far at least as concerns education, may be summed up in 
the simple belief that when their college days are over they have 
had quite enough, and perhaps a little too much of it, I think ve 
shall not long hesitate in arriving at a decision as to the side on 
which the gratification of the senses is the more interesting pursuit. 

If we shut out from the question the consideration of tne lives 
of men of the past and of the present, and look only at the subject 
on what may be termed independent grounds, it appears to us to 
be simply reasonable that such a result as the one we have 
e ideavoured to maintain will be one effect of high education on 
tne mind of man. As the mind and the intellect are developed, 
the tastes and pursuits of their possessor will be changed, — nay, even 
his very life will receive a comciding impress. The interest at- 
tached to the games, the toys and baubles that engrossed so lar^e 
a share of his attention during the earlier stages of his life, will 
dwindle into insignificance and nothingness as he reaches a more 
mature age, simply because his mind has received fresh sources of 
pleasure consequent upon its training. 

I have carefully perused the article of G-. P. on the negative side 
of this debate ; and, from what I can learn, the writer appears to 
confine his attention to the higher classes of society, and not the 
highly educated classes only. G. P. says, " We note, in the first 
place, as afibrding ground for believing that high education cannot 
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eoanteract the eagerness of the senses, that certain yices are ahnost 
whoIlT characteristic of the highdr classes, — those, therefore, who 
have had all the chances and advantages of hieh educfition." We 
grant they have had all the chances, but it By no means follows 
that they have availed themselves to the fullest extent of those 
chances, and enjoved the advantages. 6. P. further says, ** Though 
drankenness in aU its grossness may not so largely prevail in l£e 
social life of the upper classes," &c. " The upper classes." For 
our own part, we do not see what connection the upper classes have 
with the question at all. Again, " There are otner vices which 
fashionable people gild and refine as to their concomitants/' &o. 
** Fiishionable people " are not necessarily highly educated people. 
Again, "High eaucation, too, very frequently adds the charm of 
the association of old legendary mythology, gracefully expressive 
classical poetry, and the glitter of felicitous phrases round the 
indulgence of sense. Memories of Hebe, and Tenus, and Bacchus, 
sad tioye, quotations from Horace, Catullus, and Juvenal, incidents 
from tlie classical drama, and ideas derived from the statues of the 
olden or the ijaintings of the modem time." Surely high education 
does not consist In memories of Hebe, Yenus, Bacchus, and Jove, 
Quotations from Horace, &c., incidents from dramas, and ideas 
derived from statues and paintings. An acquaintance with 
the classical writers cannot constitute high education, iJthough it 
is perfectly certain that a man can hardly be considered as possess- 
ing a very high or complete education without some degree of 
familiaritjT with such writers, as the knowledge will of necessity be 
acquired in his studies ; but I candidlv dissent from our friend 
G-.T. on two ]joint8, — viz., that his stanaard of high education, so 
far as may be inferred from his paper, is not what we should con- 
sider sucn, and that 'his opinion that the respectable and wealthy 
classes constitute the highly educated classes can hardly be consi- 
dered as truly legitimate. I conceive a highly educated man to be 
one to whom the world has been but an academy, and whose life 
has been a study ; and I believe that such a man will obtain a 
moral and intellectual tone which will make him less prone than 
his fellows to succumb to many of the sensual temptations that 
assail mankind. H. Soott. 



VBGATIVB ABTICLB.-— II. 

GoBTHB makes this remark, — " One idea in ten languages is not so 
Valuable as ten ideas in one language." Although this may be very 
true, I am inclined to think that Goethe would have made a very 
-different remark if one sentence gave forth ten ideas as to its mean- 
ioR. Simple as the grammatial construction of the above philoso- 
pQical question may be, yet the meaning, the true interpretation, 
lid even the intention or view of the au&or of the present topio is 
^ceedingly vague, and we are as those who are in the dark, jBoth 
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mjMlf and mv oompeen are m a poaitioa ■imilH to Uvwe to wboiB 
Qoldamitli reTen iraen lie wrote, — 



• high education ia to be taken. Our eaptain, G. P., has verj 

tiatSiuIljr said, "The main, difficulty aeems to be to get a oomraoB 
jtartinB-point;" eapeoiaU^ will this be felt bj the critics wlio follow 
our leaden, for the negative and affinnatire haTe grounded ifaMr 
argument! upon difierant Btandpointa. B. L. E. laya, " Tb«re can 
be no doubt at all that high education, by employing the miud and 
developine the character, counteracta the eagerneaa of the eensea." 
This can be said with e^ual truth and forcibleneaa of education i the 
qneation is not concemitig the power and influence of eduaaium, 
but doea high education oounteract the eagernesa of the Benasa P I 
believe it is admitted by all, at least by the wiae and learned of the 
dAy> that education, if it ia worthy of being oalled education, it 
capable of fortifying a man a^pinst the eagerness of bia aensea ; by 
llui I mean that if a man ii ph^iically, mei>talty, and morally 
educated, he has a power capable of eontrolling uid gaiding hu 
senaea aright ; ergo, education cannot be the subject of dispute, or 
the point on which we differ. Nq; it plainly states " k^A edno^ 
tion." According to B. L.'K..'b views, high education is that which 
ottltiratea and elevates the mind, draxs out the abilities, trains the 
racnlties, and is a healthy exercise of man's capabilities. B. L. £■ 
says (p.l4}. "But if education does not protest men agaioat the 
eagerness of the Hensei, but rather inclines them to find indntgenee 
pleasant it must be debasing. That caonot be luRh education 
Which not only does not elevate, but actaallv toochea the balance 
to the lower aide." Can it be education at all, I would aak B. Xr. K,, 
which is debasiDsP B. Ii. E. further state* ihtA he accepts " hi^ 
education " in "ue usaal and obvious sense (F) aa that sort of train- 
ing which ia given at school and college, which enables a man to 
enjor with some relish the graces of letters, and the activities and 
results of thought." I maintain that -this is only the true character 
of education. What B. L. K. has giren for a definition of " high 
education " is only a very faithful outline of the meaning of educa- 
tion. If education elevates, why call it high education P To use 
" hieh education " in the sense in which B. L. !E. interprets it 
would be tautology. In faet, Che whole tenor of B. L. E.'a Bigument 
1 oa the advantages of education. It is evident, 1 think, 
3 rMdfflring of the term "high edui'ation" ia different from 
B. L. £.'e, and is a matter of dispute, or, as G. P. baa aaid, 
ot to be doubted that the subject is not only arguable bilt 
int." I think I have sufficienttj shown that the subjeat ia 
loatioBj Wpon the virtues of wbieh I bdiere we Cave > 
ana opmion, but it ia high educatioti, of whioh the - Opener 
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for the affinnative has failed to gi?e a oorreot definitioii, if it u a 
Bubject on whieh we have a difference of opinion ; consequeDtlv, I 
ooneider the 4iaae for the affirmatJTe as having, so far, fallea 
thiongh. 

The term. ** high eduoation " I ondeistaad to be a phrase need by 
the anBtoexacrv to denote a high, polished, classical, and " finished." 
edusatioB. lliat it is not education as a principle, but a modifica- 
iioB of it. That it is a class education — ^high — the education o( Uie 
" upper ten,"— ^«n aristocratic and collegiate education, or whatever 
" society *' condescends to call *' high " Muoation, — in which, bjr the 
way, ** S4»ciety," nnder the garb of etiquette, covers a great many 
vioes. 

>< Wss it toe tUi that I theie roses wear? 
For this new set the jewels for my hair P 
Ah» princess ! with what seal have I pursued ! 
iJtaost forgot the duty of a prude. 
The king I neyer could attend too soon x 
I missed my prayers, to get me dressed by ZKHm. 
J'or thee, ah ! what for thee did I resign ? 
My passions, pleasures, all that e'er was mine : 
I've sacrificed both moidesty and ease.** 

The question which naturally arises is, Does what the upper 
classes (mQ high and polished education counteract the eagerness of 
^e senses f 1 shall give the following propositions in support of 
^ negative of-^Boes high education counteract the eagerness of 
tile senses P 

1. *' High" education, as a rule, is only the cultivation of the 
physical and mental capacities, and not the spiritual character of 
nan ; therefore it has not the power to counteract the eagerness of 
&e senses. 

Sduoation, whether *'high" or common, classical or general, 
^ust be^^if it is to be sound and beneficial in its results^— a food 
citable for the welfare, nourishment, and support of the threefold 
Btktnreof man. Man, as being the image of God, is a trinity : he 
)n a body, a soul, and a spirit; the cultivation of which, if man 
i« \o have a sound mind in a sound body, must consist of a physical, 
lB«ntsl, and moral education. If man's moral character is to be 
deyeloped and strengthened, his education must consist not only of 
l&Tucniair exercise, study of books, &c., but also of a religious train- 
^g ; Christianity must exert its warm and healing influence upon 
luB heart ; for if the love of God changes his evil nature, he will be 
ss a mighty warrior conquering and subduing the eagerness of his 
«yil theughts and imaginations ; for — 

** The powers of earth and air 
!fled ftom the folding star of Bethlehem : > 
. ApoUo, Pan, and 'hove^ 
And even Olympian Jove, 
Grew weak, for killing truth hath glared on them." 
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The higher classes, notwithstanding their position, wealth, tiie 
advantages of travel, and the highest schools of learning ; althoTijB;h 
their daughters may have been educated at Continental and Si^luh 
colleges, their sons znatricalated and holding a degree, either of 
Oxford or Cambridge Universities ; vet many of the children of the 
aristocracy, with every advantage of a polisned, high, and fashion- 
able education, lack the teaching of rehgion at a *' mother's knee." 
Eeligion with them has been of a formal and superficial character, 
it has been looked upon as a necessary study, like classics ; the aim 
of aU their studies, whether " reli^ous " or mental, is looked upon 
and regarded as essential to a "mgh" and fashionable education, 
suitable for their " introduction into society." It is, therefore, not 
surprising that there are vices which are popularly denominated 
" fashionable." 

2. " High • ' education, instead of controlling and guiding the 
senses aright, encourages, genders, and sharpens the eagerness of 
their sensual propensities. 

It will not be necessary for me to give a graphic or glowing de- 
scription of "London society" and fashionable education to prore 
my case. The ** London season," with its flirtations in Botten Kov, 
—the "high " style of living, with its many dishes and late hours,— 
the formalities and " introductions " at the ball-room, the opera, or 
the theatre, all influence the nenrous system of the body, excite 
the animal functions, and have led many who have been educated in 
our universities and colleges to hecome private drunkards, and 
votaries of " social vices." Could I not refer to poets and authors, 
men of the highest intellectual powers and abilities, men who hare 
written on some of the most sublime and pathetic themes ; vea, 
men of education, who have carried ofl* the highest honours of an 
approving nation, yet who have fallen victims to the eagerness of 
tne senses P But I refrain from mentioning any names ; rather let 
'* bvgones be bygones," so far as relates to the dead. The Greeks 
and tiiie Eomans, when they had reached the highest pinnade of 
fame, when they were the masters of the world, when civilization, 
science, and art flourished in their dominions, then, and then onlyt 
did they fall. If " high " education could ever have' counteracted 
the eagerness of the senses, it was on its trial then; but it signally 
failed. 

If " high " education, according to society's standard — i£ an 
education whose chief objects were a physical and mental training* 
has failed *' to counteract the eagerness of the senses," as it did in 
the case of the Greeks and Somans, — I think it is a strong proof 
as well as a .powerful argument that hig^h education does not 
counteract the eagerness ofthe senses. For it was when the Bomans 
had every advantage of learning and civilization, when their 
favourite capital was " mistress of the world," that they were the 
most licentious nation on the face of the earth, as the poems of 
Horace, Ovid, and Catullus too truly show, and as the Satires of 
Juvenal prove. Civilization and " high " 'education have their 
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ftccompflBTing yioes. It is only the spirit of GhriBtianity, with its 
dime and moral inflaences, that can counteract the eagerness of 
die senses. This the Bomans lacked, and they were as those 
who bailt upon the sand, that when the flood of temptation came, 
their castles of intellectual glory and fame were washed away, 
and they became a total wreck and disgrace to the nalaons of tae 
earth. 

Education, or whatever may be called education, if it is minus a 
religious training, is unprotected against the eagerness of the 
senses. No human code of morals, howerer good, is infallible. 
Beligion alone, which appeals to the heart, is we only infallible 
method in God's hands of counteracting the eagerness of the senses. 
Sentimental religion, a religion of forms and ceremonies — ^in short, 
Kitualism, is not the religious training which is calculated to coun- 
teract the eagerness of the senses. It may be fashionable to 
attend church, to haye the form of ffodliness ; out unless the- yital 
truths of Christianity change the heart, no education, whether 
" high " or general, can counteract the eagerness of the senses. 

" Tis religion that can give. 
Sweetest pleasures while we live, 
'lis religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die." 

Gboboits D. E. 



|i;ati0na;l ^lointniwn. 



OUGHT EDUCATION TO BE SETTLED OJST THE PEIN- 
CIPLES OF THE LEAGUE OE THE UNION P 



THE UNIOK.— IT. 



It is the bad custom of our country to make eyery legislatiye 
laeasure depend on the amount of agitation that can be got up 
about it ; and wheneyer a loud cry is raised, to endeayour to stifle 
it by a sort of hush-baby eflbrt at making a law to meet the de- 
mand. We go to legislate with the passions as near red heat as we 
can get them, and we generally legislate in haste to repent at 
leisure. The legislation of haste is, as a common rule, the waste of 
legislation. The thing has usually to be done oyer a^ain, and 
patchwork takes the place of complete measures. There is a great 
Qanger^that the Education question, like that of the Eeform Bill 

and theDiaestablisbment of the Irish Church, will be gone on with, 
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not with legisUtivB oomman sense, bat in tke wild excitement got 
up by agitators. The League and the Union have both set them- 
•WYes the task of stirring np t&e country to a sense of its defi- 
ciencies, and eadi is desirous of making tbe best efforts it can to 
secnre the approval of the measures each adyocates by the pubHc| 
HI order that eadi may enforce, by the ai^ument of numbers, the 
endeavours to be made to put the education of this country in an 
efficient state. But then their efforts are to be so employed as to 
neutralize the force erbked for or by the other, instead of actmg 
entirely for the attainment of the proper object of the agitation, a 
well-educatea people. This we cannot but think disastrous, and 
would hare been glad to see some sign of common agreement for 
a oommcm end. A &ot has recently been made public which, in 
my opinion, goes greatly in favour of the Union, and greatly against 
the League, and that is, that the Union offered to Ihe League to 
hold a Conference on the debatable points, with the design of comine 
to some common agreement on the main matters in dispute, and 
pushing forward for these. But the League spumed oompromiBe, 
and despised debate. The officials connected with it gave in this, 
I think, a very severe blow to their own character for consistency, 
integrity, and uprightness. It is not often in litigated cases that 
the one which is nearest right is the one most Sidverse to arbitra- 
tion, or most deaf to a request to come to terms. Had the Leagae 
not formed an overweening idea of the amount of public sympathy 
on their side, they would have seen the propriety of adoptmg some 
means by which waste of money and agitation might have been 
both avoided; and this would have been, in all probability, the 
result of a conference between the leading members of the Jjeague 
with those of the Union. 

The League, again, may be asserted to make a most egregious 
suppression of the truth when they say that they desire non-sec- 
tarian schools. What school can be more sectarian than one which 
denies and ignores all that is holy and supreme, and confines all 
ediioation to the. gross and perishing things of time? The sectari- 
anism the League proclaims is the sectarianism of infidelity and of 
worldliness. The League proclaims and establishes the principle that 
this world is the all in all to man, and puts on the side of secularism 
and socialism all the influence of the schoolmaster and all the 
power of the State. And if the Union asks but a permissive bill to 
educate the soul for something higher than the earth, it cannot be 
granted to them. It proclaims. Let the religious education of the 
-country be left to the valuntar^f agencies, which have failed, as we 
affirm, to impart a proper training, and it will be efficiently per- 
formed ; but while we can tru«t implicitly to that for the proper 
education of the immortal spirit, we cannot trust that or our own 
•elfish interests to prepave children properly for the workshop, the 
^^**^ory, and tbe farm. We must compel and be eompelled.to set 
education to rights, and weonust be soundly rated to make up lee- 
way occasioned by our former supineness. 
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Is this great nation to prodaim Beoulaiiam as its creed, and sink 
helow the lerel of the France of reTolationary times. It apparelled 
Beaspn in the attributes of a goddess, and gave her worsnip ; but 
we are about to set up and establish selfishness, and worlalinese, 
and gold— the gaude and the glitter of success — ^as the one main 
purpose of our being. So far as the state is concerned, it is to be 
aeliberately deereea that secularism is the only object of heed in 
this life, and tfaiat duty of a higher type than that established by 
Act of Parliament shall not only be henceforth a voluntary concern* 
but all attempts to teach it •shall be opposed and stamped out, sa 
far as the force, example, and power of bribeiy available to the 
state can go. Schools shsll be unseetarian^'that is, they shidl not». 
bj the permission or conniyance of the State, teach anything mom 
tban concerna the temporal and innate life of man. This is resUy 
the grand point of difference between the men of i^e League and 
tbe members of the Union — the latter ask that the entire nature 
of each child shall reoeiye some stated speoifio enlture ; the former 
determine that only that which ooncems this world and time shtUi 
get any enforced attention. This may be seen at a glanee by any 
one who will be at the trouble to compare the published statement 
of the two schemes. 

I cannot but think that the advocates of the Union system de- 
served more courtesy, both from their opponents and the country, 
than they have got. From the statistics brought forward by M. fi. 
(p. 116) it seems plain that the Unionists might justifiably say to 
toe Leaguers, Go and do as we have done ; produce your half-miUioi^ 
a year, and tiie work will be well and efOloiently done. And to the 
nation it might be said. You who afieoi to despise the voluntary, 
offerings of the volunteers have not done among all your TiMllkwBM 
what our 195,000 have done. Just tax yoorselves to a similar ex- 
tent in ^ grosSf Leaguers and sympathusers with the League, and 
you will be able to apply to Government without dread for compul- 
^ly powem over attendance, for you will then have a full and me 
inpply of school aeoommodiUaon, and a good and efficient staff of 
proper educators for the people. We have cried, Educate, and we 
We tried to educate, may the Unionists say ;^-but we have not 
Btood idle in the market-place, exclaiming, Go to work, we have gone 
to work, and paid fbr Uie doing of it ; but you have agitated to set 
P^ple to worx, and to get people to pay for it. Tou say Go, and 
we say Come. We have put our shoulders to the wheel, you ha^e 
^y cried. All hands to work, and all shoulders to the wheel* andr 
never mind those fellows who are at it. 

In this connection I think I would do well to call attention to « 
hff remarks recently made at the annual meeting of the Britishr 
and Foreign School Society, by Earl Bnsselli on e£ication. These 
i^fer, first, to the views of the originators of that great voluntary 
Jiduoational asaoeiation ; and secondly, to the opinions entertained 
Dy that statesman on the compatibiuty of the union of scrtpturaj: 
>&d elementary educatioa. 
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^ It IB now sizty-fiye yean since the British and Foreign School Society 
was established, and this is its sixty-fourth report. It was begun under 
very happy and encouraging auspices. The Duke of Kent, the father of 
her present Majesty, took a warm part in its first proceedings. It recetyed, 
too, the patronage and countenance of George IIL, whose oonsdentious 
attachment to the doctrines of the Bible no one will doubt. Among those 
who came forward to support it my father was one of the first, and many 
otilier persons of influence and position joined. I remember seeing at tto 
first meeting of the society I attended, Mr. Wilberforce, the great apostle 
of the abolition of the slave trade and of ^slavery— a man whose memory 
must always Ure in the grateful recollection, not of this country only, bat 
of all Burope, of all Africa, and of all America, as the man who was tlie 
enemy of slavery, and who pursued that fatal monster while he had life and 
Inraath remaining. I remember that at our meetings then and since we 
had sometimes present bishops of the church ;— there was Br. Maltby, 
Bishop of Chichester, afterwards Bishop of Durham ; Dr. Stanley, Bishop 
of Korwioh, father of the present Dean of Westminster, who has continued 
ihfi reputation of the name of Stanley as amongst the brightest ornaments 
of the Church ; and I remember, alBO, that we^re had at our meetiofn 
various eminent members of the Dissenting oommunitiest of whom I wOl 
only mention one — vis., the present Dr. Bumetti who always, with great 
eloquence and great force, advocated his own views ; and when Dr* Stanley, 
as was usual with him, contended ably and zealously for the doctrines of 
the Church of England, said, ' Let them take the Bible, and all the Epis- 
oopaoy in it.' The society has never contendedybr episcopacy or againtt 
it, "We stand here for the support of that Christianity which should ani- 
mate Txs an, leaving to the churches and chapels of the land to disseminate 
those views of Christian doctrine which they believe to be conformable to 
truth. For my own part, it has happened to me, and lately, to consult the 
various formularies of our various churches — ^those of our own Church of 
England, of the Presbyterian Church, and of the Boman Catholio Church, 
—but I find in none of them so good a ■ sermon as the Sermon on the 
Mount. I find in none of them so plain, and so wholesome, and so holy 
a creed as that which was given by Jesus Christ to His disoiplee and to the 
world. It is that doctrine that we have given in our British schools. The 
children read the Bible^ and there they obtain the lessons ; and not only the 
lessons that Christ gave to the multitude in general, but the oommands and 
directions which He gave to His disciples, the explanations HJe thouff^t 
proper to give to His own apostles, are all open before us, when He saidi 
' GK>, teach all the nations of the world.' The volume in which that lesson 
is contained isi)pen to all the world, if they will but read it. It is in this 
view, and on tnis principle, that we have continued for so many years. 

^ For my part, I am not disposed to depart from the principles which 
have ever animated the British and Foreign School Society. I think every 
information ought to be given in our schools on subjects of general know- 
ledge. I think every encouragement should be given to the exercise and 
play of the understanding ; but I think all the instruction should be ac- 
companied with religious knowledge ; and that that part of man which 
every philosopher adknowledges is the most essential part of him— his 
soul— is not to be neglected in the education we provide. I do not say 
that the State— if there is a provision for rates or contributioBs by the 
State in one shape or another, or by some kind of tax or other, for school 
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porposes might not think it fit, and wisely think it fit, to aUow of secular 
sdiools ; bat secular schools are not entirely depriyed of religious infor- 
mation, because they are usually connected with some religious commanion 
or other, the members of which, and the pastors of which, take care the 
diildren taught in them shall not be altogether deprived of religions in- 
struction. Besides this, I trust that the denominational instruction which 
has hitherto bean given in a large measure by the parochial clergy of the 
Established Church — ^the denominational instruction which has been given 
in a large measure by the religious teachers of the various Dissenting com- 
mmiions, — I trust that this xdigious instruction will not be lost sight of in 
any plan of e^uoation which the G-ovemment may think fit to introduce to 
Parliament ; and that, while systematic education shall pervade the land, 
and while schools shall be established throughout it, we shall be permitted 
to give in them not denominational instruction, but that instruction in the 
Bible which has always been the mark and distinction of this Society »" 

" G^eargina " (p. 106) thinks religions education cannot be efifec- 
tively conjoined with secnlar education ; bnt as yet almost all the 
education that has been attainable in the world has been received in 
connection, some way or other, with religion, so that while " Geor- 
gia *' has theory in his fayour, we have all experience. 

" Qecatf^xLa " seems to think that there is no way of securing com- 
bined rekgions education, and hence he believes it would be hotter 
to get any education at aU than go without it. Undoubtedly there 
amy be much reason in his acceptance of the latter alternative, but 
is the alternative a proved necessity P The League, bv its objecting;, 
to a conference, has prevented us from knowing on what terms the. 
Union would have agreed to supply the instruction they have it in 
l^eir power to give. " Georfiius ' argues disingenuously with regard 
to H. T.'s statement, tiiat we League denies the necessity of teach- 
in^ religion, when he says the League does not express any 
opinion on the subject. Would it be considered fair in any con- 
venation with an mfidel for him to reply to the assertion, '' But 
yoa deny ike necessity of religion,*' — " I ao not, I offer no opinion 
on its necessity at alL" Is not his ignoring of religion a most 
P&tent and pertinent way of expressing his opinion on its non- 
^cessity P 

.Again, may not M. T. be fairly asked, If the religious teaching 
given in schools be reidly so defective and ineffective as he (p. 107) 
^tterts that it is, why is the League so fearful of its effects as to 
^k its extrusion from the schools P " Neanias " affirms that " the 
people are not agreed on which religion is true !" (p. 109). Surely 
1^ is a great error ! All religious bodies in this country profess 
Christianity. It is only the form of the worship and the nature of 
^ creed on which they differ — they do not profess to ^ffer as to 
^0 facts, and especially they do not differ concerning the moral 
law of Christianity. Let, therefore, the moral law, and the facts of 
Christianity, be taught in the schools, and by the use of a con- 
science clause exempt from the necessity of learning a particnlax 
eatechiBm, and most probably the Union would be satisfied, and the 
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Leigne and it ooold unite to educate ihe people, so that eyery 
parent, in the after times, eonld and would undertake the propjor 
retigiona training of hia own children, or yoluntarily place him 
tinder proper mi|(ioua tzaining. Meanwhile, we do not think it 
would oe wiae for thia great oountrj to deehriatianise its sohooUi 
and compel ita teaehesa to uphold and enforoe morality, not by oon* 
Tieftion out by fbree. P. 0. S. 

THB inrioir.— T. 

It ia one of the diffioultiea of controreny tliat the hoMen of 
different opiniona rery aeldom trouble themanvea about Kitting an 
accurate iaea of the oppoaite aide. This ia true not only of one 
but of both sets of thinkers. It is unfortunate, I think, thjit while 
the League has a^tated almost the whole country, the Union has 
kept aloof from giving such full opportunity Icnr considering and 
comnrehenduig &e matters at issue between the two great factions 
of eauoationista as eonld be wished. I regard with peetdiar pka- 
sure, therefore, the present debate, because it will give the chance 
of fixing the minds of the thoughtful on the points of agreement 
between them, and will thus show how etauy on the whole the 
education of the countir might be put on an unezceptimiable foot- 
ing. If men are indeea in earnest about this great uid momentotu 
topic there can be bat little doubt that many will be fbund f<nr l^e 
accomplishment of the purpose. But every purpose should be pro- 
ceeded with in an open and straightforward manner, and words 
should not be prefen^ for the expression of a d^nite intention 
which are capable of being comprehended in two different ways. 
Such a use or the word " unsectarian " seemfr to me to be employed 
by the advocates of the League scheme ; for this may mean w- 
ligiouB, but not giving merely sectarian teaching ; or it may signiff 
"secular" — which, as being opposed to erery sect, is isrMi^ly 
infidel. !Por my part I cannot see that education can be carried 
on without a denned statement of moral duW— a dogmatic and 
referable standard of the requirements of social and personal life* 
Every school must be governed hj and conducted aoeordine to 
some recognised system of moral philosophy. It is admitted tiSat, 
to sav the least of it, the moral precepts of Christianity excel those 
of all other forms,. and hence, even in a " secular'' schoc^, it seems 
to me they would be the best that could be adopted. But secala^ 
ism is of this world, worldly, and prefers that no creed, catechisni, 
or confeasion of faith should be taught because that is virtually in- 
fidelity. This seems to me a very notable point in the programme 
of the League— which seems, indeed, to me, to be different from 
the Union in its objects in this point only. It appears to define all 
religion to be sectarianism, and under this wide equivocation to 
claim its exclusion firom the training of children in seho<d. 

Perhaps some of the readers of this serial may never have noticed 
how closely the two schemes of educational agitation ocmcur upon 
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all points ezcept this one. Those who ha^e not are invited to 
do so. 

The following table gives the programme of the National Edu- 
cation League and the rTational Education Union, so that the aima 
of both may be seen at a glance : — 



XBAGVE. 

Object. — ^The establishment of a 
system which will secure the educa- 
tion of every child in England and 
Wales. 

Means, ^c. — ^The cost of founding 
and maintaining schools to be pro- 
vided out of the local rates, supple- 
mented by 0ovemment grants. 



Kind of School, — ^IJnseotanan, 
defined by G. Dixon, M.P., as fol- 
lows :— -'* No catechisms, creeds, or 
tflnets peculiar to any particular 
sect shall be taught in any national 
school. The school committee shall 
hare power to allow the use of the 
Bible without note or comment, and 
to grant the use of the class-rooms 
for religious instruction out of 
school hours, on condition that one 
sect is not favoured more than 
another." 



TTNION. 

Objeet»—A. complete system of 
national education, to harmonize 
with the existing fraoiework. 

Means, S^e, — ^Yoluntaiy oontribup 
tions, aided hy increased grants from 
Government. Yagrent children to 
be sent to industrial schools, main- 
tamed out of the borough rates. 
Special grants for technical or scien- 
tific instruction. 

Kind of SchooL — Denomina- 
tional. In which is carried out " the 
inculcation of religious and moral 
truth, whilst care be taken that deno- 
minational teaching be not imposed 
upon children without the assent of 
the parents*" 



It is plain from the above statement that there is very little in 
the League scheme which is not embraced and practised in the 
Union one, but that the League wants to delete from school teach- 
ing religious training, while it seeks to substitute nothing in its 
place. 1^0 w, I object to the League having it all its own way ; 
1st, because it is in opposition to the direct undertakings of tide 
nation, which, through its officers, made those very regulations 
nnder which denominationalism has done so much for education ; 
and 2nd, because the League has shown no practical earnestness 
in the question, by the erection and management of schools at 
their expense and upon their principles. The Union people have 
practised their phin^ and have it on terra flrma, in the shape of 
thousands of schools; the League project is yet in ntibibue—A 
matter for speechifying about, but not one showing signs of 
earnestness, self-saCTifice, and patriotism. 

I. I would like to call attention to the fact that Christianity is a 
^^e » is a vital principle acting in, on, and over every thought, word, 

IB70. o 
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and action ; and that it cannot be laid aside by the schoolmaster 
in the school like a church-goer's garment. His Christianity miut 
mix with, leayen, and consecrate all his endeavours. To cbU npon 
him to omit reference to and conscientious government by the 
principles of the moral law, and to enforce on him by statute the 
necessity of treating his pupils as beings who have no souls to be 
saved, and over whose higher nature he is to exert no influence, is 
not certainly giving fair play to him, as compared with others who 
are not debarred by law from exerting any influence they can in 
their dailv walk and conversation. And what of the pupil, who is 
to be held as soulless, and treated as if this world and its interests 
were all in all in school, while he is somewhere or somehow, if he 
and his parents like, to go and learn that he has a soul, and duties, 
and responsibilities P How is moral control to be made possible if 
reference to the code of morals is prohibited ? and is the country 
prepared to confer the required right to enforce obedience by 
physical means P If the school is to be a minor state, with laws 
and magistracy, rewards and punishments, can Christianity be de- 
clared a nullity in it, and all reference to its laws be abrogated and 
abolished with good effect P 

II. I would call attention to the fact that unsectarian teaching 
is an impossibility, unless we are to alter all our forms and ways 
of treating many subjects. What could a teacher of geography do 
in giving informatiou about Bethlehem, Home, Worms, Nantes, 
Utah, &c., if compelled to be strictly unsectarian P What would 
a teacher of history do in regard to Moses, David, Daniel, Herod, 
Mahomet, Gregory VII., Luther, Wesley, or such events as the 
deluge, the captivity, Constantino's conversion, the reception of 
the Koran, the Seformation, S.ichelieu's wars, the carnivals, the 
institution of Mormonism, &c., if he is to be held as a transgressor if 
he gives information on the causes, circumstances, &c., of these 
events P What shall a schoolmaster do who wishes to explain 
Chaucer, Shakspere, Milton, Pope, Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Tennyson, &c. P must he eliminate and expurgate all references to 
creed and faith ? If these things are to be, what discretion is to 
be left to the master, and how shall he guard himself against village 
actions for sectarianism, ending in dismissal or disgrace according 
tiO the strength or persistency of a faction, perhaps not primarily 
interested in any of these questions; but anxious to get rid of a 
man who, because growing old, might threaten to require a retiring 
allowance at the charge of the ratepayers P 

III. I would ask the leaguers if they really believe that human 
bemgs can be adequately educated on the tacit assumption that 
there is no soul, no God, no responsibility to a higher Being, no 
future life, no revelation as to man's duty, destiny, and wants P 
I do not think — though many parents may have grown so seared 
in sin that the^ fail to lav these things to heart themselves — 
that they are willing that these ideas should not be impressed on 
their children On what principle can lying, theft, profane Ian- 
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gnage, brawling, and fighting; be checked and diasuaded from, if 
moral education is not to be founded on dogma in the first instance P 
How would a league moral philosopher proceed to demonstrate io 
a boy of nine, say, the wrongness of profane language P 

Iv . Would the separate provision of religions instruction ob^ta 
these difficulties P 1 believe not. It would intensify quarrels be- 
tween children of different sects, quarrels in which, if the mniter 
were to interfere, he would be denounced as seobsrian, and in 
which, if he did not interfere, discipline would be destooyed. 4- 
rancour of incurable virulence would be introduced into child-liib» 
and this attempt to give a death-blow to sectarianism wovM b« 
itself tilling and cultivating the soil in which it would grow weed* 
like in luxuriance and in worthlessness. 

Taking; these things into consideration, I do not think the Leaeuc^ 
is justified in the opinion which S. W. £. ascribes to it, " tnat 
education pure and simple may be provided with as little seo* 
tarianism in it as there is sectarianism in a soup-kitchen or an 
hospital " (p. 18). Nor can we approve of the plan of " GFeorgius." 
" Let religious instruction be left to parents, mmisters, and Sunday 
school teachers, to those whose duty it is to give it" (p. 107). We ean 
only give a modified assent to the assertion of " Neanias," that "it 
is useless to teach children dogmas for the purpose of making them 
religious ; " for we believe it is necessary to accept of and act on 
some dogmas by which to regulate the life of a child, and that these 
should be if possible religious dogmas. The dogmas are required 
for guidance, as well as wr belief. It ma^ not be as "Neanias" 
affims " the duty of the schoolmaster to instruct the children in 
any creed," but it is necessary that he should conduct himself in 
accordance with some creed, and that he should have some prin- 
ciples, either as a creed or equivalent to a creed, at the foundation 
of his school discipline. On all these accoimts, I perfer the Union 
solution of the educational difficulty to that of the JJeaeue. As the- 
religious question is the only real point of difference between the 
two schemes, I have, for brevity's sake, confined myself to that one^ 
topic. S. H. E. 



THE LBAOUE.— IT. 

Bt the common consent of aU parties, it has been determined that 
it is advisable to compel the acouisition of a certain amount of 
Education by every one who is held to be a subject of the State. 
Civilization has now so far advanced that unskilled, labour and mere 
bodily strength do not suffice for the requirements of industrial 
life. By some industry or craft most men require to earn their 
bread in the sweat of their brow. And so it has come about, by 
tbe improvement of machinery and the development of art and 
Bdence, thai the necessities of life are only to be got by men who 
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fasre Bome comprehension of thin ^2^9 . Seeing this is the case, and that 
necessity, whicn has no law, insists on education as an absolute essen- 
tial to the gaining of wages and the preservation of life, men have 
begun to look aKziously on the condition of the people, growing up as 
th^ are in ignocance of common things and incapable of uaiDg tlie 
facilities for information and culture already available, because tbej 
hame not acquired those rudimentary branches of school tuition 
w^ioh bring within reach of the most humble the thoughts of the 
greatest, ^ and enable men to communicate their wants and their 
thoughts to others. So it has been determined that reading, 
irriting, arithmetic, geography, spelling, &c., must be got diffosed 
BBumg fdl classes of the community. 

Education has hitherto been conducted on the voluntary prin- 
ciple. It has been voluntary on the part of those who wished to 
establish schools, and it has been voluntary on the part of those 
for whom tbey were established, whether they would take advan- 
tage of them or not. Voluntaryism gave, as a sort of charitable 
dole, a certain amount of schooling and catechism, and it was then 
left to the inclination of the people of the district whether they 
wvuld accept of and improve themselves by this provision of 
intellectual training and religious creed. In some districts volun- 
taryism was not strong enough to open and maintain a school, and 
in other places voluntaryism was not strong enough in the parents, 
and children, to avail themselves of those which were established 
eveai when the competition of sects was most intense. Some rich 
people believed that education would induce disrespect to superiors 
and discegard for property ; and some poor people believed that 
education and religion would net be pressed upon them if they 
had not some reference to being content with such things as ye 
have, aad be obedient to those who bear rule over you — especially 
as th&' cleirgynwba said emphatically^ — those who bear rule over you 
in the Lora* At both ends voluntaryism failed, and yet the neces- 
sity grew greater, and the State tried to bribe voluntaryism at the 
wpper^ eiQd. though it could do little at the lower. 

It became evident to every thinking person, that education 
was a necessity, and that men must be coerced into getting it 
since they would not be cajoled. Whenever the idea of com- 
pulsion arose, there arose along with it the British idea of 
liberty. Compulsion is un-English in matters indifferent ; but 
in matters of duty and necessity there is nothing un-English 
about it. "We have compulsory taxation, compulsory attention 
to the distinctions between mine and thine, compulsory health 
of towns acts, &c., why ought we not also to have compulsory 
education laws? Because education has hitherto been mixed 
up with a subject on which compulsion cannot be used. Tins 
is a land of religious freedom ; that has been decided long ago. 
Let the State remtun within its own domain, but do not let it 
attempt to enforce any religious teaching; for if it do, the battles 
of the Churches will begin, and what religious earnestness can do 
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may l^e seen in ihe poises io£ history. UQcbr the wozds BeformaiiodL 
and SevolufcioiL. The League proposes then that the atknixtare of 
8cho<d and catechiam ihould be dispenfled with, and that sohool 
should be school, and ohnrch, eharoh; that this State should 
compel in its wa^ for its own en<k,«nd that the ohar<^ each indane 
in its own way for its own ends. 

Nothing, as it appears to me, coiald be fairer than this. But 

M. !E. (p. 115) asserts that this ie grossly unfair, and ihat dsnomi* 

nationalism has been badly used by the proposal to try educatiaa 

TUkdoetored by eateehtsm — just as we can tfy coffee unadoliberated 

by (ducory. M. E. thinks that an estaiUiidied wrong has a ri^ht im 

respect, on aosount of its age ; and he advocates theconaectumiof 

the middle ases between church and 8d:kool and fattk and figures* 

I think, on me contrary, that a hoary headed wrong ou^t to be 

oaickly despatched, and that the union of school and cateddm 

should be repealed. It is a bad and evil conjunction, because it 

forces dogma as mere words into the mind, and binds the spirit fsf 

a child in the bondage g£ the lettiMr. This, again, leads to the idea 

13uit a f<»rm of sound words is a true faith, and that he evinotdo or 

be .wrong whose cseed is in the right. .All this is deplorable in aot 

and fact. It makes lip-Christianity and creed-cram prevail over 

holy thought and action. The conjunotion of the creed and the 

multiplication table does not make the one as trustworthy as the 

other ; but both being learned by rote and rhyme together are made 

accepted facts in the conglomerate of lessons learned at school; 

and one gets trotted out on due occasions with just as much con« 

Bciousness and conscientiousness as the other. That, in my opinion, 

is neither education nor religion. It is mere make-believe, and 

demdes religion to a sham. 

One definite fact may be noticed, as quite a sufficient answer to 

M. E.'s remarks on the efforts made by denominationalism in 

favour of education. It is this— these efforts were not made 

directly or even primarily on behalf of education. They were 

made in behalf of tne creeds and churches to which therr supporters 

are attached. They were, in fact, a portion of the missionary and 

proBelytizing agency of the sects. Deduct the amount of missiim- 

aary money — cash given and employed primarily and specifically for 

the advancement of the church and creed of those who have insti* 

tated and support the schools — and you will make a large reduction 

in the sum quoted by M. E. The sums so employed have been 

given for schooling 4- catechism, and in many cases wr eateehism *f 

BchooUug. One distinct and clear proposal will make this phiin. 

Will the denominationalists devote this money entirely do educa>- 

tioQ, if it he agreed that on any fixed day of the week the chiidfen 

shall have opportunity given them to attend religious instruction 

wherever they choose, the only restriction being that those who 

do not produce certificates of attendance on religious instsrac^aon 

shall be compelled to attend school P 

This brings me "to consider the objection of " Conservative " *o» 
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one-day-in-geyen religion (p. 114). To tliis we repljr tliat God bag 
been contented to giye a religion in whicli one day in seven alone 
is required to be specially devoted to its teaching and worship. I 
do not, like Gonseryatiye, profess to be wiser or holier than God; 
but I can show that -' a one-daj-in-seyen religion " is all that He 
demands for the interpenetration of the whole of the life of the 
. week with a sense of the practical duties of religion in relation to 
this life. But I might retort the objection of Conseryatiye upon 
himself thus : Do you think that a one-hour-a-day religion is a 
satisfactory one f If not, ho^ is it that, as a general rule, the 
teaching of religion in schools is restricted to one hour P Or let 
him take any number of hours he likes, the same retort will apply ; 
or else he is speaking about catechism, and not schooling ; for if 
all the training- time is employed on religion, Tvhat becomes of the 
education professedly giyen P 

It seems clear that justice, expediency, the progress of the 
nation, and the proper religious freedom of the people, all demand 
that the plan of the League should haye the preference in any great 
state measure for the education of the people ; and it is to be hoped 
that this may be speedily seen to. M. S. A. B. 

THE LEAOUE.— y. 

H. T. has beffun his paper with a yery lofty definition, which 
would include idl the possible forms of mental training, from that 
of the infant puling and mewling in its nurse's arms to that of the 
staid collegian aimmg at a double-first and the don preparing for 
his class lectures ; and therefore quite irreleyant to the subject. 
The League has no intention of dealing with anything else than the 
primary mstrnction of the country — what has been denominated as 
mstramental education. It seeks to see eyery child in the country 
able to read fluently and intelligently — so that the newspaper may 
not be a sealed book, and that the Bible may be studied with profit, 
under the direction of the spiritual teacher in whom he trusts or io 
whom he is entrusted ; capable of writing so as to hold such cor- 
respondence as his necessities may require for family, social, and 
industrial purposes ; and possessed or the power of making such 
calculations as may be needed by him in his domestic relations, his 
position as a workman, and his relations to the tax-collector. This 
18 all the League has any idea of enforcing, and it wishes the whole 
power of the educational machinery of the country to be conoen- 
trated on the accomplishment of this purpose, in order that it may 
be managed in the shortest possible time, in the best possible man- 
ner, and with the highest possible results. In gaining the practical 
use of these elementary branches, the League contemplates that 
a certain portion of geographical, historical, and scientific informa- 
tion, especially such as relates to his own country and the colonies 
belonging to it, to their products and peculiarities, and to their 
political and social conditions shall be got. The great ambition 
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of the Jjeag^e is to deal with facts, and on this account it restricts 
its TiewB and purposes to the inculcation of the indispensable and 
the^ indispntabie. It is desirous of confining the enforceable edu- 
cation of the people to the minimum, because it acknowledges the 
freedom of the people in regard to all that is not absolutely essential 
to the proper performance of the duties of a citizen. All beyond 
that, all that is higher and nobler in education, all that is scholarly 
and refining, all that is speculatiye and debatable it puts aside as 
being beyond the sphere of governmental enforcement, and it i)ro- 
poses to leave these free to all the encouragements, and the aids, 
and appliances which the zeal of educators, the lovers of science 
and knowledge, the holders of opinions on speculative points, may 
desire to bring to bear on tne voluntary culture of the in- 
habitants of the nation ; and it agrees that Government may, in cer- 
tain circumstances, encourage, oy grants in aid, any extra and 
additional study which may be regarded as likely to benefit the 
whole body of the people. 

The foregoing remarks show that M. T. opens on a mistaken 
riew of the question he proposes to discuss. The League does not 
define education in bulk and entireness, it only defines the educa- 
tional minimum of citizenship, the quantity ana quality of training 
on the attainment of which the State has a right to insist, and for 
the acquirement of which it is its duty to make arrangements. The 
League is not obnoxious to the criticisms of M, T., founded on his 
grand definition, but he has himself most thoroughly and completely 
pronounced sentence of condemnation on the Union and its advo- 
cates by setting up so high a standard of comparison. Let any one 
who is acquainted with the average attainments even of the masters 
and mistresses of the schools of the British and Foreign School 
Society, the National Schools, and all those on that level and of 
that sort, under the management of which the Union approves, 
eompare these acquirements with the standard of education con- 
tained in M. T.'s definition (p. 22) : — ''Education is the leading out 
of all the faculties and powers of a human being to their proper 
ends, in the best manner and to the production of the wisest results " 
^and he will easily see how preposterous is the claim set up on 
behalf of the Union ; for even at its best the pupiU cannot, on the 
whole, gain more than their teachers can impart. 

Li what school in the whole country is an attempt made to lead 
oat "all the faculties of a human being " P Who has determined 
the proper ends of the faculties and powers of a human being P — is 
not this the very point on which sectarians differ and philosophers 
disagree P Who has discovered the best manner of leading out all 
the faculties and powers of a human being ? — is not this the very 
groQud of contest between rival educational system-mongers P And 
what class of men is that which is ** certificated '* to be able to lead 
out all the faculties and powers of a human being to the produc- 
tion of their wisest results ? — are the wisest results which the human 
faculties can produce fixed and determined, defined and known P 
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Those who appeal to a high standard most be judged foj that, and 
if M.. T. meant anything by his opening definition, he meant to 
call attention to the inadequacy of the view of education enter^p 
tained bythe League and the adequacy of that held by i^ 
Union. Well, we can only say that the most ludicrous faihone 
cannot but attend any endeavour made by M. T. to show that big 
definition of education is, even in shadowy outline, attainable in 
any of those schools which the Unionists have set up, and whidi 
they defend. We are afraid that were M. T. to affirm that they 
come up in any degree to the defined mark, it would be justly con- 
sidered, without anv attempt at a pun, an empty boast. 

So much havoc have we made in the argument of the Union 
leader that we think it would be almost cruelty to proceed farliier 
to open entrenchments against his outworks. If the foundation he 
destroyed what can the builders do P 

He next asserts that the League regards men as nnxchinery, and 
that they take only a political and industrial view of men a 
labourers. This he contrasts with the lofty and noble idea of the 
Union on man's responsibility and destiny. Is he not here again 
caught tripping. The League knows that it is man's first duty to 
" provide things honest in the sight of all men," and it rememben 
that "he who provideth not for his own, and speeiflJly for thoas 
of his own house, has denied the faith and is worse than an infideV* 
So it insists that each child shall acquire so much actual education 
as shall enable it adequately and properly to perform those duties 
which are essential to personal, social, and, if you like, Christian 
life. But this it does not propose as the whole or the ultimate; 
it recognises this as essential to begin with, and insists on its 
being got, while it leaves all the elevating, ennobling, doctrinal, 
and dogmatic teaching; to be given as Jesus gave it — out of a fuH 
heart devoted to goodness and God, of his own free will, for tiie 
improvement of man and the promotion of the Creator's glory. 

M. T. compares the League's minimum of enforceable educationi 
as if it were all it thought requisite, with the maximum confess- 
edly unattained, and perhaps scarcely attainable — at least cer- 
tainly not in national schools — of the advocates of the Union, as 
if that were always accomplished by the Unionists ; and so makes 
a false suggestion as well as suppresses the truth. He places 
before us a grand, vague, unapproachable, theoretical scheme- 
big as a blown bladder of ambitious dreams ; and he compares, 
or rather contrasts it with the small aim and narrow bounds of 
the practical men who want to make sure of one step, instead of 
merely dreaming about twenty. " I have shown the possibility of 
aerial navigation by my experiments and experience. I am con- 
vinced that by and by we shall surmount all the difficulties, and 
produce speedy and sure locomotion for all through the bright 
spaces of the sky, instead of crawling insect-like upon the earth 
in carriages trailing along afber a steam-engine ; give us but time 
and arrest all other machinery and efforts except mine, and I 
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shall skow you a triamph exceeding the combiaed dreamR of all 
earth's conquerors. We shall stoke oar engines with sunlight, 
and guide our course by electricity, and my chariots shall be 
driven by the steeds of heaven." ** But," said Mr. Practical, " I 
don't want to buy green spectacles, like Moses Primrose ; I want 
something usefal now, and exchangeable for value received. I 
cannot work, condact commerce, live in peace and security upon 
the dividends payable on debentures belonging to a company 
in nuhibus and in the currency of dreamland ; I prefer the actual 
to the possible, the reality of life to the promise of a dream." 
And Mr. Practical was right. Mr. Practical is the League, and 
Mr. Bombastes Btdloon is the Union. 

So much for M. T.; we must now direct a little attention to 
"Conservative," who favours the Union because ''it upholds 
religion as its chief feature in education." This is highly amiable 
and praiseworthy, but so far as it is me^nt to imply that the. 
League does not uphold religion as a chief feature in education, it 
is erroneous as a statement. The League has no feud with re- 
ligion ; but it doubts if it is expedient or even proper to make it 
a chief feature of a system of school education which must be en- 
forced to be efficacious. Beligion, like the mercy of which it is 
the messenger, — 

** Is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from Hearen 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that giyes and him that lakes j " 

bat it is not best enforced and compulsory, which both the Union 
and the League admit a certain amount of education ought to be. 

M. E. fancies he hits the League hard by his brandishing the 
poHceman (p. 117) as a terror. Sid he forget that the Union pro- 
poses starvation as the compulsitor f *' Those who do not work shall 
not eat," saith the Scripture ; but the Union turns the scope of 
the passage thus : — Those who do not go to school shall not work, 
and those who do not work shall not eat ; «r^o, starvation shall 
be our grim seneschal to muster children to school. We confess 
we prefer the policeman, who may prevent any such need by taking 
time by the forelock and getting all the little girls and boys under 
tutorage before the time for the kindly, religions Union starvation law 
to come into operation. The Union wants to invert the proper 
method. The policeman says. Go as the Leaenie commandeth ; and 
80 the education is got ; the Union says, Do as you choose, and 
lets the evil ripen, and then says, You have not got what you were 
told to acquire — therefore the sentence of the law is. Be idle and 
starve ! for you must neither beg nor steal, as the policeman whom 
^6 restrained from taking measures with you before will now laf 
hold on you. In what then is the Union preferable to -the League 
ui this matter ? Does it not advocate the worse cause P Theae 
seem to me to make it plain that the Le^ue plan of primary 
©dacation should be preferred to that of the Union. If. W. 
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HAS THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUEY BEEN, ON THE WHOLE, JUST AND 
WISEP 

AFFIBMATITS ABTICLE. — II. 

Thb financial policy of a nation is of very great importance- 
property, trade investments, wealth, and happiness are all affected 
o^ it. Finance and taxation are not exactly synonymous. Finance 
■upufies the whole policy of a nation as concerns the management 
ot money, or goyernmental action in regard to national wealth; 
while taxation is the^nameof moneys levied from the people by 
oompulsory enactment and exaction for the royal treasury, or in 
other words, the revenue. In either sense it is highly important 
that every subject should form some definite judgment concerning 
the wisdom and justice of the policy which has prevailed in the 
money matters of the nation as they have been afiected by Govern- 
ment. It is to this point our attention is directed on this occasion 
rather than to the amount and incidence of taxation, though these 
also are included in our theme. 

When we take the question as it stands recorded as above, 
" Has the financial policy of the nineteenth century been on the 
whole just and wise," we see that we are not to descend to mere 
items of taxation or elements of finance ; but that we are expected 
to hold to some definite reasons extending over and covering the 
entire question, granting that in some particular portions there 
may have been mistakes or inversions of principle. We do not 
require to declare absolutely and entirely for the justice and 
wisdom of the policy which has regulated our finance, but only 
for its general jostice and wisdom. 

I am inclinea in the first place to believe that the financial policy 
of this century, in this country of course, has been in the main 
just and wise, because that in this century there has been a larger 
amount of investigation, thought, and public inquiry expended on 
finance than in any former period. When men know that every 
article of any proposal in regard to finance is to be keenly criticised 
by persons not only deeply interested in the questions as afiecting 
their own interests, nor even by those who are directly interested 
in canvassing every proposal so made in behalf of tnose whom 
he represents in Parliament ; but also by persons of acute mind and 
great general knowledge engaged in journalism, as well as by those 
who are stirred by the animus of party, they are not likely to propose 
any measure which is clearly unjustifiable or foolish ; nor is it pro- 
bable that they would attempt against such odds to foist into their 
prc^sals anything unjust or unwise, the discovery of which would 
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give advantage to those who were opposed to the meaaures pro- 
posed. On this ffroTind I venture to think that there is a great 
antecedent probability that the financial policy of this country has 
not been knowingly uDJust or unwise during this present century. 
For the. reader should note that every financial measure must be 
brought before the House of Commons, where government by party 
prevails ; and that the whole interest of the best men on each side 
18 thus engaged in behalf of the just and wise management of the 
revenue — ^the proposer to bring in nothing which will give his 
onponents a victory ; his opponents to let nothing slip their criticism 
vmch afifords opportunity of adverse agitation. But besides this, 
the whole of the proposals made are brought directly and imme- 
diately under the notice of men skilled in the art of seeing the 
consequences and incidence of such proposals, and who are directly 
interested in putting the public in possession of good wholesome 
uid available advice concerning the affairs of the day in the reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers; while behind all these there* is the 
public, who are to feel, and who do feel, the burden of any financial 
oifficulty, with the right of petition, and the power of immediate 
access to the members of the Houses of Parliament, and to the 
heads of departments in the Government. With all these safe- 
S^uurds against the imposition of burdens more grievous than men 
can bear by our financiers, we think there is little ground for alarm 
lest the proposals made should be intrinsically unwise or unjust. 

On this ground we think that Samuel's objection (p. 48), that 
"the restriction of the currency to that which Aatf"— ought it not 
rather to be which represents ? — ** an intrinsic value " is an unjust 
^d unwise piece of financial policy is probably a mistaken one. 
There have been many currency doctors, and they have promul- 
gated theories on money and money matters ; but few of these 
theorizers have convinced each other or many others of the 
^curacy and applicability of their schemes as solutions of the 
^it^cull^. Had the public in general, or journalists, or members 
of Parliament, been thoroughly convinced of the benefit of any 
of these theories, they would most undoubtedly have advocated 
uienj, and an agitation would have arisen which would have been 
l^istible. The same remarks may be applied to his observa- 
tions on " the system of banking determinea by legal enactments," 
tt well as that of *' the preponderance of indirect over direct taxa- 
fv ^^^^ *^® country is definitely convinced by the reasoning 
^^ the best thinkers, and the experience which makes men wise, 
*«at these things are foolish and unjust, they must be altered, and 
^til men are so convinced any change would be in all probability 
^]T«t and unnvise as matters of financial policy. 

1- proceed now to notice some points which seem to prove that 
^^ financial policy has been on the whole w:ise and just. 

j (general simplification and uniformity wnich has been 
^nally introduced into our financial system gives one reason 
^^^Ppose that it is growing more wise and just, while the publics- 
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oation of the accotmtB and the stibmittin^ of tiiam to publie acratiny 
and criticism gives empliaais to this opinion. It is a yerj potent 
fact, that early in the oentory the state of confusion and intrieaey 
in which the pnblic accounts were kept made it almost impossible 
for any one to be snre of the relations of income and expenditure; 
for every book on finance affirms that it was so. Now this is aU 
changed. And almost every almanac supplies long oolnmnB of 
financial statistics, which he who runs may read. 

II. The gradual removal of vexatious and obnoxious imposts; 
the progressive reductions of all merely political fiscal arrange- 
ments, and the constant lessening of those which, pressed most 
burdensomely upon the energy, industry, and commerce of the 
nation, all tend to show how tne financial policy of the ooionlxy hu 
been growing more just and wise. 

The repeal of the com laws, of the navigation laws, of the timber 
duties, &c., the redaction of the duties levied on tea, sugar, &e^ 
the abolition of many petty Custom-house charges, the reductioD 
of stamp, fire, and insurance duties, and the many other taxes 
which have been consolidated and lessened, are all facts tending to 
tiiis same conclusion— that our finance has been becoming moie 
wise and just as the century has proceeded. 

III. I note again that the management of the national debt has 
been simplified, consolidated, and rendered much more availabtei 
not <mly as a security, but as a transferable security. It is a re* 
markable circumstance that the borrowing power of our coufitry 
has been sustained in the midst of all the shocks and changes of 
European politics ; but it is not a less surprising fact that her pay- 
ing capacity and her entire honesty as a creditor has been fal^ 
maintained. While repudiation has been advocated and exempu- 
fied on every side, Britain has neither been sedaced to play[ falf^ 
to its creditors, nor to extend the gambling spirit by lotteries of 
stock, &c. Year by year the management of the debt has been 
made more economical, and the operations in regard to its transfer 
have been simplified and made comprehensible by the multitude. 

lY. I think no mean argument for the justice and wisdom of the 
financial policy of our century is to be found in the greater atten- 
tion that IS now paid to the moral effects produced* or likdly to he 
produced, by measures of finance. Formerly, the maxim of the 
Treasury seems to have been very much liice that of Maoklin^ 
Andrew Macsycophant — " Get siller, honestly if ye can, but at any 
rate get it"! In our day, however, the effects on the minds and 
habits of the people are made ground of judgment regarding p^' 
posals made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and if a good 
case can be made out in showing that the taxation 'proposed i* 
likely to demoralize or debase the healthy feeling of the Moani^t 
it is not only resisted, but is most frequently yielded. Thes^ 
moral considerations have been pressed moae and more on tb^ 
finance ministers of our centurv, and some of Mr. GladBtoBe>fl 
finance speeches are lofty ethical discoumes. Sir Stafford JiTortb' 
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cote followed Mr. Gladstone in this excellent habit, and Mr. Lowe 
appears to be emnlous of his rival and his chief. Indeed, it is 
principally on moral gronnds that there has not been a far greater 
preponderance given to direct over indirect taxation, and it may be 
fairly concluded that, as the moral condition of the nation rises, the 
finance policy of the Government will grow more wise and Just. 

I am not myself deeply skilled in the mysteries of the finance of 

the Government, but I think that the recent extensions of the 

Post Office, dating from 1840, that the laws in connection with 

banks, and especially with savings banks, that the institution of 

life annuities, and all the other forms of benefiting the poorer 

classes, deserve commendation. Probably the rauway system 

might hATe been largely improved under a proper financial system, 

but it may be that Government, as the directors of the Joint Stock 

Company of the nation, may yet absorb the working of the railwavs 

as they have done the telegraphs, and as they propose to do to tne 

BchooIiB. We may thus, perhaps, soon see our way to pay off the 

national debt from the profits of railway travelling, telegraphio 

correspondence, and letter-carrying. If we use the Grown coal on 

the sea-board for the same purpose, we may have a finance system 

with little or no taxation. These, however, are either dreams or 

theories for the future. As to the past, I do think that there is 

every reason to believe that the financial policy of the century, so 

far as the nation itself was upright and sensible, has been just, 

^se, and beneficial, as becomes that of a great, glorious, and free 

country. T. E. W. 

NEOATIVK ABTICLB. — II. 

** We hare, in the course of these twenty years (1842 — 1861), seen our 
financial system exhibited in all its bearings; and examples have been 
giTen of almost ereiy kind of financial problem. We have seen how large 
surpluses have been applied, and bow large deficits have been met; we 
We had peace taxation and war taxation ; loans of various kinds, con- 
tracted upon different principles ; successfid and unsuccessful operations 
upon the interest of the debt ; we have repealed an enormous mass of tax- 
ation with one hand, and have laid on a sHll larger amouni with the other: 
we have revised our commercial poticy, and, to some extent, our monetary 
policy also." — Sir Stafford M. Northcoiey Bart. 

It ought to be matter of congratulation to the readers of this 
magame that a topic of such paramount and permanent importance 
baa been brou|^ht before them for consideration as that which is 
now about to occupy our attention. Finance, as it is now adminis^ 
tered, makes itself /elt in the experience of every person, and the 
Mes it imposes reach almost every creature in the country. From 
the cradle to the grave the fijigers of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are continually busy in finding something in which he 
can have a shar^ whether these may be necessities or luxuries. 
If we are not exposed to the plague of locusts, we are, at all 

cvsats, not free from the pestilence of tax-gatherers ; and there is^ 
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probabljT. no commodity exchangeable, conreyable, or enjoyable, 
iTom which the Exchequer deriyes no replenishment. It would be 
a great and good deed, worthy almost of a pension, if not of a 
. capital place, to persaade the readers of this magazine, and throng^ 
them all whom they may influence, that the financial policy of tms 
country, during this century, has been just and wise. 

It is, of course, one of the difficulties in the treatment of this 
wide and intricately-ramified topic that the statement of the mat- 
ters of fact made must be yery condensed^ that they may ha?e a 
chance of being read, and that the arguments that may be founded 
upon them should immediately follow the statements which are 
reasoned upon ; and hence a process of reasoning which is in 
reality cumulative, is, to appearance, cut into shreds and patches, 
and is exposed to be attacked bit by bit, while in truth it forms 
an integral whole of tesselated mosaic — fact forming ground for 
argument, and argument giving force to fact. Thus, for instance, 
if 1 affirm that as mach is spent annually on the maintenance of a 
hopeless pauper here as would place him in a sphere of hopefulness 
and usefulness elsewhere, and argue that this is ruinous financial 
policy, I may be replied to by denying the expediency of emigra- 
tion, or affirming the advantage of cheap labour, neimer of which 
are financial questions. 

If, again, one should endeavour to show that, had a proper and 
national view of trades unions been taken, and full consiaeration 
been ^iven to the many questions which arise in regard to these 
organizations, we might have had these now transformed into co- 
operative banks for the working classes, rich and useful, lending 
aid to make industry independent, and so utilized as friendly so- 
cieties, annuity associations, and small-loan offices, as to have made 
working men self-helpers, while it would have reduced the whole 
sum of the tendency to pauperism and wastefulness which multi- 
plies the need for taxation both yoluntary and enforced. This, 
which is a grave argument against our financial policy, in that it 
afforded no security and protection, still less encouragement and 
stimulus, to the 'bavings of the poor, may be met with a diatribe 
against trades unions as a question of political economy, or as a 
matter of commercial class expediency. This is not a yalid reply 
to the financial objection. The reply should hit upon the point to 
which the argument refers, and the criticism should be exerted on 
the argument in its relation to the question at issue, which is. Has 
the financial policy — that series of government regulations which 
refers to nationad wealth — been just and wise ? 

The financial policy of the nineteenth century has been frequently 
changed and marvellously yaried, and it will be hard, we fear, to 
bear m mind the fact that it is the general drift and not the nar- 
ticidar facts of that policy with which this debate concerns itself. 

By the union of Great Britain and Ireland in 1799, an imperial 

financial policy became possible, and as that event wound up at 

nee a century in time and an epoch in financial history, the limit 
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assigned to the discussion has "been wisely chosen and properly 
fixed. The task gLYen ns to do is to determine by fair and nonoor- 
able argumentation, substantiated by reference to facts, whether the 
financial policy of the British empire since its legally corporate ez- 
isteace as Bncn has been on the whole wise and just ? We find 
onrselyes constrained, on the c[ue8tion as tnus put, to assert that, 
on the whole, while remembering the many specific beneficial en- 
deavours to change the incidences or lighten the burden of taxation, 
the policy pursued by the Chancellors of the Imperial Exchequer 
has neither been judicious nor impartial, has not been based upon 
just principles, or, as regards distribution, been fair and equal ; and 
has not been determined in accordance with right reason and a due 
consideration of the facts of social and civil life. 

The first Parliament of the united empire met 22nd Jan., 1801, 
at which time the number of the inhabitants of the British domin- 
ions amounted to about 16,000,000, and the revenue required for 
the proper maintenance of Grovernment in the empire was aboat 
£38,000.000, or £2 Ts. 6d. per head on an average — and this was a 
period of debt, incumbrance, and war. Under the pressure of war 
m 1820, the revenue was raised to £65,000,000, from a population 
of 21| millions. This, in 1835, was reduced to £50,000,000, while 
in 1869 the revenue realized upwards of £72,600,000, in a popula- 
tion of 29i millions, which is aoout £2 10s. per head on an average, 
in a time of profound peace. Here we have an absolute advance 
in the rate of taxation, although the area of the imposition is so 
vastly extended, and while the expenditure ought not to have in- 
creased in anything like the same ratio ; for it is the rule in these 
matters that the greater the number to be supplied with anything 
the more cheaply per individual it can be provided. Here the op- 
posite of this occurs, namely, the greater the number of individuals 
called upon to contribute to government and defence the more 
costly these things became. On the general question, then, we 
conceive that we have fully made out our case— that the financial 
policy of our country during the present century has neither been 
just nor wise. 

The argument which we hare just placed before our readers, and 
proved by the sternest of all evidence — figures, becomes all the 
more pertinent when we remember that this constant increase has 
Wn going on in the face of repeated agitation in favour of finan- 
cial reform, and while all the parties in the State were professing 
prudence, economy, and retrenchment. To belie professions and 
to deny that which has been actually done is neither just nor wise 
■^not just, because it involves dishonesty and hypocrisy ; and not 
wise, because honesty is the best policy. 

Another point which ought to be observed in connection with 
this argument is, that this increased national taxation has been 
accompanied by a continuous increase of local taxation, to such an 
extent as to occasion a collection of nearly £20,000,000, or some- 
tliing more than 15s. per head, as local taxes — a great portion of 
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which ie emplojred, in fact, to release the imperial exchequer from 
expenditure wmch would otherwise have fallen upon it. This re- 
lease comes from peace and from local paymentis, but no relief 
comes to the tax-payer, who is called upon tn contribute a larger 
sum now than was required early ia the century, when communica- 
tion was far more difficult and expensive tiiHu it is now. 

The finance of the nineteenth century was begun with an act of 
iniquitous injustice and excessive folly. Between the years 1798 and 
I8(X) a sum of more than £56,000,000 had been borrowed, and the 
repayment of this sum was made a special charge upon the income- 
tax imposed by Mr. Pitt in the former year ; and it was distinctly 
arranged that the tax should be continued until that debt was dis- 
charged. This was a fair and honest undertaking. Goyemment 
proposed to raise the loan, the possessors of incomes in the country 
gave their guarantee for the payment of it by them. Yet, imme- 
diately on the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens, in 1802, Mr. 
AddingtoD, who had succeeded Mr. Pitt, abolished the income-tax, 
and transferred this debt of £56,000,000 and its annual charge to 
the sinking fund, to be paid by the general community out of the 
general taxes, and thus released the wealthy from a just obligation 
formally undertaken, by putting the burden on the whole conmiu- 
nity, who had had their proportionate share of the taxation of the 
time to bear. Here, by a breach of faith, which is an injustice, 
the minister saddled all time coming with a debt, for the extinc- 
tion of which, without pressure on the general community, provi- 
sion had been made, while he foolishly burdened all future revenue 
with the charges thence arising, and spread distrust among the 
lenders of money as well as the tax- payers. 

Another item of taxation, which has been handled with a great 
deal of dexterity to cover the deficit in revenue occasioned by the 
repeal of the com laws, are the spirit duties. The spirit duties in 
England and Scotland have been raised since 1825 from 28. lOd. to 
10s., while in England they have been raised within the same 
period from 7s. to lOs. It is to be recollected that these prodaots 
are in Ireland and Scotland what are called the national beverages, 
the use of which had become inwoven with the common customary 
life of the country ; and as no corresponding increase of taxation 
was put upon the national beverage of England, while at the same 
time enormous reductions were made in the wine import duties on 
a commodity chiefly used by the rich, there can be no doubt that 
Ireland and Scotland were dealt with unjustlj in this matter. My 
object in mentioning this case, however, is neither to make much of 
this favouritism to English customs, nor to enter upon the moral and 
social questions which arise when the spirit duties are spoken of, 
but to note the dexterity with which these have been manipulated, 
so as to replace upon the same class of society a burden in lieu of 
the taxation remitted by the repeal of the corn laws for the saving 
of the landed and propertied interests. It is in reality a corn-tax 
replaced on a com product. F. M. 
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No. I.— PLATO'S "PH-aEDO." 

III. The " DramaiU Penonm " of the Phasdo. 

The law of parsimon j had great power orer the Greek drama ; 
the exigencieH of the scene required to be controlled by the fact 
that good actors were scarce, and that complications of plot, how, 
ever admirable, would, to a simple Hellenic ^roup of spectators, 
hare been incomprehensible, if made more ravelled oy a number of 
persons necessarily draped very much alike ; henco it became a rule 
with the Greek Tragedians, that, however numerous the mu(e9 or the 
chorus might be, the aqonisitBf or players, permissible on the stage 
at one time as speakers, should be limited to three ; when oooa- 
sionally a fourth speaking-character was introduced, he was, accord- 
ing to Pollaz, the Greek sophist and grammarian, a snpernumerary 
or extra band. One actor might perform more parts than one, but 
then the drama required to be so constructed that, while the stage 
was properly occupied by the other players, be should have suffi- 
cient time to retire and change his garments and properties. This law 
of parsimony was also imposed upon Boman dramatists by Horace, 
in his " Art of Poetry," •* Nco quarta loqui persona laboret," 193- 
Let not a fourth character strive to speak. Poets who were desirous 
of contending for the prizes awarded to successful merit in the 
drama, had three actors assigned to them, by lot, so that the active 
personages of the drama, apart from the chorus, were in reality 
three, as a general rule. The principal character in a drama was 
ealled the protagonist, the second deuter agonist, and the third the 
Antagonist, these latter designations indicating subordinateness of 
character and importance. The chorus, which consisted in the early 
days of the Thespian art of one person only, was subse(][uently 

Seatly enlarged, to ^atifv the love of the spectacular in which the 
eUenic races delighted. The chorus took part or displayed 
an interest in what was passing on the stage, bv dumb show or 
movement, dance and son^, and occasionallvsharea in the action of 
the drama, through its chief personage, called the eorvphaus. On 
the stage there were the scenas, the proscenium, and tne parascenia 
(or side- wings). At the back of the scene there were three doors on 
the stage, one in the centre and one on each side. Pollux describes the 
middle one as that generally of a palace, or the residence of the 
protagonist, that on the right hand as the one by which strangers 
enter, and that on the left as commonly the door of a prison. 
The prison maybe regarded as poetically suggestive of the body, 
1870. p 
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and Socrates of the soul. As from the prison in which Socrates 
is immured escape for him is only possible by death, so is the 
flonl enclosed in and clogged by the body ; and as Socrates 
refuses to leaye his prison on any other terms than those permitted 
by law, so is suiciae forbidden to and rejected by the philosophic 
thinker, as a means of escape from the woes and trials of the life- 
imprisoning body. Socrates, as representing the soul, is surrounded 
by earth's interests and ties — wife, child, friends, disciples, <fcc. — 
and he is exposed to all the soid's trials — fear, love, ^atitude, con- 
verse, and kmdliness — to make him long for life, dislike death, and 
recoil from the hour of fate. But Socrates possesses his soul in 
patience, while awaiting the unconquerable event ; and so are we 
perhaps here taught the spirit of man ought to endure and to dare 
the oncome of the time, when the chillness of death shall pass over 
the frame, and the enfranchised spirit shall quit the prison of time 
and sense and body to pass into the new dawn promised by hope to 
the thoughtful mind. It may have been that Plato chose this 
prison scene as a suggestive ensemble through which to teach in 

5 arable the analogy of life to a prison, the soul to Socrates, and 
eath to enfranchisement unto immortality. The parts of a 
tragedy, according to Aristotle, are, 1, the prologue; 2, the 
episodes or incidents ; 3, the exode or denouement ; and interspersed 
with these, 4, the choric parts ; namely, (i.) parados ^ or intro- 
ductory song, (ii.) stasimorii the set or steady byplay, (iii.) komtni, 
lamentations and interjected references. These preliminary 
observations may enable us to comprehend and trace the wonder- 
fully artistic dramatic form of the Dialogue of the Death of 
Socrates. 

First on the proscenium, here representing Phlius, we see the 
eoryphfflus, Phsedo, and Echecrates, with perhaps some others 
of the chorus, standing while the introductory interlocutions go on 
which place the circun: stances and the time before us, and excite in 
us the plot-interest on which the dramatic dialogue is to rest. 
While !rhaedo speaks, the scene opens, and we are in 'presence 
of Socrates in prison ; and Phsedo, as the prologue, describes the 
dumb show of the situation, Xantippe's grief and retirement under 
the care of Crito's attendants, the offices of the jailer, the unloosing 
of the prisoner in the presence of, or by, the eleven, and thereafter 
glides away to his place amon^ the chorus, which is now upon the 
scene. The protagonist is sittmg on his prison-bed ; Simmias and 
Cebes stand beside him, and scattered around are the chorus, in be- 
fitting attitudes and places, on one side the Athenian Socratios, Crito 
andCritobulus, Hermogenes, Epigines, Ctesippus, Apollodorus, Ma- 
chines, Antisthenes, and Menexenus, &o. ; and on the other the 
Foreign Socratics, Phsedo, Phsedondes, Euclid, and Terpsion, and 
perhaps some others. The dramatis persona being thus arranged 
with due attention to stage effect, Socrates speaks, and the epi- 
sodes commence. Our present business is, however, to tell who 
these are that occupy the scene; and first of the corypheeas 
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md his coadjutors, and then of the agonistse of this drama of 
immortal life. 

I. Pbeedo was a native of Elis, of noble birth, who having been, 
in the fortune of war, made prisoner, was brought to Athens and 
sold as a slave, while still but a slim youth, about b.c. 400. In his 
master's aerrice he was compelled to follow evil courses. While 
listening to Socrates he was attracted with regard towards the 
p«at conversational controversialist, and by his look of keen 
mterest in the discussions drew the attention of the Inquisitor of 
Truth npon himself. At the request of Socrates, one of the 
wealthy men, probably Crito, who heard him gladly, bought him 
and set him free. He became an intense admirer of Socrates, 
and ivas greatly beloved by him in return. There is much dramatic 
skill and moral propriety therefore in selecting one so young and 
so endeared to give an account of an event so tragic — one which 
would be certain to make a deep and lasting impression on the 
mind of theprotSgko^ the sufferer; while the dialectic skill and 
subtlety attnbuted to Phsedo as a philosophic instructor in Elis 
after his master's death, invest the dialogue with great intellectual 
pertinence. He wrote philosophical dialogues, but these are now 
lost. He was the founder of the Eliac school, the leading doctrine 
of which was, that all that is good and true results from reason 
and intelligence. Plato is reported to have visited him at Elis, and 
he is said to have expressed surprise at many things attributed to 
him in the dialogue. That Plato should have named his best phi- 
losophical composition after him, shows the hi^h opinion he enter- 
tained of the thoughtful and loving disciple of the great master. 

II. !Bchecrates, probably a native of Magna Graccia, and a 
settler in Phlius, in Achaia, who had been, according to Diogenes 
Laertius, " a hearer of the Tarentine Pythagoreans, Philolaus and 
Eurytus." He expresses himself as one interested in and familiar 
^th philosophy^ and is represented as embued with or inclined to 
Pythagorean opinions. There is in this probably a compliment to 
the Italic school, with whose speculations the dialogue has some 
ttfinity, and a hint that the fate of Socrates was a wound to philo- 
sophy felt by all schools and grieved for in all countries, an incideut 
which excited wonder, among men, and astonishment that Athens 
should have been guilty of such treason to truth and investigative 
thought. 

III. Crito was a wealthy and worthy citizen of Athens, of the 

same age and belongiDg to the same district of the city, the Demus 

Alopece, as Socrates (as well as that of Aristides the Jast). 

Socrates and he were twin yet twain, in thou£;ht and heart, they 

were soul-friends. He is not a philosopher, out a friend who u 

willing to place his wealth and influence at the disposal of Socrates, 

aot from disoipleahip biit^ friendship. Socrates lovixxdy rallies him 

on Im unphilosophic ideas of life and comfort. He had arranged 

for the escape of Socrates from f riBon« «|id had .urged him to avail 

himself of the opportunity. He receives the latest instructions of 
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Socrates about his family, gets bis last commands, and closeB the 
eyes of the hemlock-dead thinker. Plato attributes a dialogue 
to him, and evidently thought him a true model of a true 
friend.* 

lY. Critobulus was the son of Crito ; he, with his father, bad 
attended the trial of Socrates. The patriarch of Greek pliilo- 
BOphy esteemed him highly as modest and thoughtful. Xenophon 
shows us that Socrates admitted him to a close friendship, and gives 
us a report of a conversation which Crito and Socrates held on that 
topic. Plato makes him a chief interlocutor in two dialogues. He 
was a handsome youth, and was known as a disciple of the im- 
prisoned and condemned thinker. 

y. ApoUodorus was a native of Phaleron, in Attica, a great 
admirer of Socrates, and a constant attender upon him, aveiy 
devoted but not a very enlightened disciple. He was a man of 
moods and whims, enthusiastic but easily depressed. When 
Socrates was imprisoned, he kind-heartedly brought him a finer 
robe to wear than the threadbare cloak he had ; but, with a stoicism 
of principle, Socrates refused to increase the comforts of his last 
hours on earth, lest he should increase also his fear of death, or his 
desire of life. He is a speaker in " The Banquet," and is mentioned 
by Xenophon with favour. 

YI. Hermogenes was the son of Hipponicus and brother of 
Callias, the wealthy Athenian. But as his family were noted for 
their wealth, and he is mentioned by Xenophon as being in pecuniary 
straits, he was probably an illegitimate son. In ** Cratjlus he is the 
chief speaker, and Xenophon quotes him as his authority for many 
of die particidars of the death of Socrates. Crito had a son named 
Hermogenes, but this was the son of the torch-bearer at the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. 

YII. Epigones, a sickly thoughtful youth in whom Socrates felt 
an interest, whose father, Antephon of Cephisia, was present at 
tiie trial. Xenophon devotes a chapter in his " Memorabilia " (iii- 
12) to a conversation on gymnastics and health, in which Socrates 
and Epigenes had engaged. Crito had a son of the same name, 
but commentators thinS: that he was not the disciple meant in the 
«Ph»do." I 

YIII. Ctesippus, a youth of the Demus of Pseania, as the '' Euthy- 

* Onto receires the foUowine honourable testimony to his character 
from Xenophon. " Crito was iQso an attendant on Socrates, as well ai 
ChsrephoD, Charecrates, Hermocrates, Simmias, Cebes, and Fheedondes, 
who, with others that attended him, did not seek bis society that they 
might be fitted for popular orators or forensic pleaders, but that, becoming 
honourable and good men, they might conduct themselves irreproachably 
towards their fanulies, connections, dependants, and friends, as well as to- 
wards their country and their fellow-citizens ; and no one of all these, whether 
in youth or at a more advanced age, either was guilty or was accused of 
any crime." — MmnoraiUiaf B. i., ii., 48. 
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demas" informs us, and a relatiye of Menezenus, as we are told in 
" Lysis." He seems to have been a Sophist, knowing enoueh to 
profit from companionship with the strong-minded apostle of 
philosophy. 

IX. Menezenns, son of Demophon, of the Demns of P»ania. 
With his name Plato headed his satire on the Bhetoricians, in that 
parody of popular speeehifioation which contains the funeral 
oration of Pericles. This dialogue is quoted from by Aristotle as 
authentic, though some deem it spurious. In it Socrates is ex- 
hibited as loving Menezenns dearly, and Menezenus is, for a 
Sophist, ezceedingly deferential to the scourge of shams. 

X. ^schines, the son of Lysanias, a sausage-seller in Athena 
an industrious and studious disciple of Socrates, as well as of the 
Ehetorical art. When he attached himself to Socrates, he is 
reported to have said " I am poor and have nothing to give — ezcept 
myself, which I give wholly and readily." He migrated to Syra- 
cuse, and composed orations for parties in the law-courts, and took 
money for so doing: hence he is called a Sophist. He wrote 
dialo^es, none of which however have come down to us as au- 
thentic. He seems to have ezcited great jealousy among his 
opponents, from which circumstance we shoula be inclined to infer 
that he was able and powerful, skilled and popular. Even Plato 
is reported to have entertained an ill-will to him, and to have 
credited Crito with the proposal and plan of the eicape of Socrates, 
which was originally due to the ingenuity of ^sohmes. Timon, 
comparing his dialogues with those of Plato, so copious and 
graphic, calls him " meagre ^schines." 

XL Antisthenes, son of Antisthenes by a Thracian mother, was 
the foander of the sect of the Cynics—who had fought at Tanaoore 
B.C. 426. He was first a pupil of Gorgias, the Sophist, and 
then subdued by the wisdom of Socrates, adhered to him as a 
disciple. He was unattractively austere, though intelligent and 
manly. Eccentricity, independence, and a sort of bold rudeness 
made him remarkable, and after the death of Socrates he taught 
in the gymnasium of Cynosarges aphilosophy which set at nought 
the forms and usages of society. He despised speculative thought » 
and Plato as its chief cultivator. Independence was with him the 
main good. Virtue is self-sufficiency, and it is god-like to have no 
Wants. Out of the principles of Antisthenes grew the more recent 
sad more famous school or the Stoics. 

Besides these enumerated, others are said to have been present 
whose names are not given. Among these, probably, Adimantus, 
Plato's brother ; ^antodorus, brother of ApoUodorus ; and Chsre- 
crates, brother of ChsBrophou, may have been, for they were 
present at the trial. Ghseropbon, who had been introduced by 
Aristophanes into ** The Clouds," as what might be called the 
pantaloon of that plaVi was dead previous to the trial ; Xenophon 
was absent on the *' Expedition of Gyrus." Plato, though present 
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at the trial, was absent now there from sickness — ^the sickness of the 
stricken heart.* 

Of distingnisbed Foreifi^n Socratios, two are speeiallj named as 
abseDt, in a sentence which from its tone appears to be mtended as 
a rebiue — the clever, versatile, subtle, and not very trustworthY 
Ibtmder of the Gyrenaio School, Aristippus, who along with 
Cleombrotus, the Ambraciot suicide — both of whom having gone, 
during their master's imprisonment, on a pleasure excursion among 
the beautiful islands of tne gulf of ^gina, believing as they did 
ia the duty of self-indulgence as the chief end of man, and in the 
propriety of seeking the pleasure able under all circumstances, 
were traitors at once to Socrates and the Soeratio faith. 

Of the Foreign Socratics mentioned as present we have: — 

XII. Phfedondes, a Theban of whom nothing is known but that 
he was a disciple of Socrates and a friend of Simmias and Cebes. 

XIII. Terpsion, a Megarian, a friend of Euclid's, who is the 
bearer of the report of the discourse of Socrates ia the '* Thesetetns " 
or Scientific Inquiry. 

XIY. Euclid, founder of the School of Megara, in his native 
eitv. He had studied in the Eleatic school, and had afterwards 
aeaulously attended the instructions o^ Socrates. Compounding 
the chief elements of each, he produced a dialectic of ai^umentatioB 
which has been called "Wrangling." He was a- zealous debater, 
and was peculiarly skilful in the invention of rebutting arguments. 

XY. Simmias was a Theban, a disciple of Philolaos of Taren- 
tum. He was a favourite of Socrates on account of the boldness, 
honesty, and earnestness with Which he sought after truth* He 
and Cebes are noted by Xenophon as among, the most eager of the 
listeners to Socrates. Simmias is reported to have written dia- 
logues, and Plutarch recofe\is that in his old age he gathered round 
him at Thebes a band oif thinkers, to whom he retailed his old 
experiences, and expounded the philosophy he had learned in Athens. 

XYI. Cebes, a Theban, the friend of Simmias, an acute and 
persistent reason^*, who rather prided himself on his controversial 
powers. He is said to have written dialogues, but the fine allegorj 
of the ** Picture," formerly attributed to hiaa, is now believed to be 
of later date. He is noted as a Socratic by Xenophon. 

XYII. Socrates, the master-spirit of flhilosophy in Greeeci the 
iBquirer of antiquity, the martyr for freedom of mind, the chief 
character in this dialogue, and ihe principal actor in the great 
historical drama of the evolution of reflective speculation. He is 
poor, tanned, weather-beaten, ugly, and imprisoned under senteooe 

* " I am sick of maDy griefe,** says Brutus in "Julius Cfiesar/' and Bra- 
bantio in " Othello " says : — 

" My partieular grief 
Is of 80 floodrgMe and-o'erbearing a aiatuie 
Thai'it engtuts^aud swallows-othttr sorromsy^. 
And it is still itself." 
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of death, yet he is noble and loveworthy, and even in the extremity 
of fate he is neither forsaken by his friends nor his fortitude. Hu 
mind is — 

** So various that it seems to be 
Not one but all mankind's epitome." 

He has attraction for the young Cebes, Simmias, Critobulus, and 
Epigenes ; for the wealtiiy Crito as a friend, for the enthusiastio 
ApoUodorus as a disciple ; for the austere Antisthenes, and the gay 
Aristippus ; for the self-exerting ^schines, and the self-indulgent 
Cleombrotus ; for the amiable Hermogenes, and the wrangling 
Euclid; for Sophists, like Ctesippus and Menexenus, and mere 
lovers of philosophy and himself, like Ph»d<Mides and Terpsion ; 
and he excites a sorrow not altogether incompatible with a noble 
Pleasure in the very heart's love of Phsedo ; while to the eye of 
Plato as a literary artist, he afifords the fittest personage to be the 
type of thinking man, the philosopher. 

His threeseore years and ten have been fulfilled, and yet he if 

strong, active, and alert in body, potent, skilful, dexterous, and 

noble in mind. He has lived on fixed principles, though ever 

engaged in ardent controversy, and he is not now about to change 

the colour of his life. He has been accused, tried, and condemned ; 

^6 has been for thirty days looking on death steadilv approachingi 

not apprehensively but patiently ; he has refused to break the law, 

though about to suffer as a transgressor, and he has rejected in- 

dnlgences offered by many friends — all indulgences except the 

■acred one of friendship — that he greedily enjoys to the last. He 

W suffered, it is true, but he has also enjoyed, for conscience has 

been witnessing to him of a good fight fought. He is in prison, 

but its doors are about to open for his freedom, because his soul is 

preparing to pass away from the prison-house of earthly clay, to a 

liberty to which nought is comparable. How singularly subtle are 

tbe links of pain and pleasure ; and may it not be that after the 

present pangs of death the future freedom of a higher life may 

pe as much distinct joy as the prisoner's leg, freshly released from 

ita bonds, feels when the blood oegins its gladsome flow, and the 

nerves are aglow with the sweet sensations of a pain the less 

become a pleasure added. In such mood sitteth the Hero of 

Inquiry, when the interlocution begins. 
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SToiling^pfaarir* 



THOMAS COOPEE : Shoemaker, Chartist, and Poet. 

Chap. I. 

To those who, by actual experience or observatioD, know some- 
tbin^ of the relations that fx)rmer]y existed, and probably still 
continue, between employers and employed in tho great hosiery 
districts of the Midland Counties, the problem of frequently- 
recurring political discontent among the latter presents no mystery. 
It is rather seen to be a natural result of that incessant and fierce 
commercial and manufacturing competition which bears witness to 
an overcrowded population, and to the imperfect degree and 
arrangements of even pur boasted British civilization. The strag- 
gle for bare existence on the one hand, and for the profit necessary 
to social life and comfort upon the other, is itself, under modem 
conditions, sufficiently fierce — and, to all appearance, unavoidably 
BO, — even where no desire is manifested upon either side for more 
than a fair proportion of the gains of industry and enterprise. Bat 
where, not content with securing the gain which is his due upon 
the capital invested and the thought and anxiety bestowed in 
business, the master, bent upon rapid enrichment, strives to pare 
down, on all pretences whicii he can seize, the already scanty earn- 
ings of the workers in bis factories and at his frames, an element 
of tenfold bitterness is added to the strife. And yet, in such a 
case, in spite of strikes and combinations, those who depend upon 
daily or weekly earnings must sooner or later submit, as fresh 
numbers are added to the ranks of those who demand employment, 
and must take whatever offers even to secure a portion, however 
insufficient, of the coarsest sustenance. 

But when to this state of affairs is added the disturbing and dis- 
tressing influence of a glutted market, or a decrease in demand for 
the articles produced, both sections of the community suffer ; thoagh 
it is by the dependent class that the depression is first and most 
painfully felt. Obtaining, too often, at the best but the mere re- 
quisites of life, any further reduction of receipt3«lowers them at 
once, without fault of theirs, to destitution ; and perhaps thoa- 
sands are wholly thrown out of work and wa^es, and must either 
die of hunger, or resort to the insufficient provisions for poor relief 
or to private charity for support. And as for this no blame at- 
taches to themselves, there need be little wonder if the deficiencitf 
and inequalities of social organization are keenly scanned and 
bitterly discussed, or that remedies, however violent — since matters 
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eeem so bad they can scarcely be made worse — are welcomed ii 
presenting even a remote possibility of change. 

It is no wonder, then, that social sufifering begets discontent and 
political agitation among the masses who feel it most, amidst those 
whoy by strength of sympatiiy or nearness of position and connec* 
tion, ultimately realize the distress of their condition. 

All these causes combined in the period which preceded the 
reneal of the com laws to prod ace, not in the Midland Conntiea 
omy, but throughout the manufacturing districts of Great Britain, 
a state of misery unparalleled in her industrial history. 

Naturally enough, specifics were eagerly sought after, and as 
confidently propounded. Socialist schemes, plans for establishing 
uniyersai order and harmony, methods for checking the rapid 
growth of the population, were rife. Most prominent and import- 
ant of all the efforts made for removing the causes of the prevailing 
distress were — the great anti-corn-law movement and the Chartist 
agitation. 

Discontent with the state of things was, as we have said, natu- 
ral : there is no virtue in sitting down to sufier where cure may be 
sought and found. Tbe League directed its untiring energies 
against one great source of the wide- spread destitution, and by the 
introduction of ^ free trade in com the depression by which that 
destitution was proximately caused was speedily removed. The 
Chartist movement originated more completely among the sufferers 
themselves, but attracted to itself many men of higher position in 
society, who sought to assist their humbler and weaker brethren. 
Its object was to secure a fuller degree of political power for the 
people, by which alone, it was believed, permanent emancipation 
irom the state of misery and of almost serfdom into whicn the 
masses had fallen could be secured. 

This agitation brought to the front a remarkable amount of 
natural intellectual power and cultivation, not usually supposed 
to arise or to be attained in the labouring classes, and in parti- 
cular made prominently known, in Thomas Cooper — a man of 
indomitable energy, wonderful acquisitions, and real genius — one 
of the noblest examples of *' toiling upward " the world has ever 
Been. 

Thomas Cooper was born at Leicester, on the 20th of March, 
1805. He lost his father during infancy, and his mother in conse- 
qaence removed to Gainsborough, in her native Lincolnshire. She 
Had to support herself and son by the labour of her own hands, and 
he gratefully records his early recollections of her self-denial. ** I 
have often known her give me the last bit of food in her humble 
home while she herself fasted.'* Their deprivations were very 
great, so that in tbe same passage from which the foregoing u 
taken* Mr. Cooper afterwards said, " I frequently knew, in child* 
Hood, what it was to go shoeless, and to wear ragged clothing." 

♦ "Address to the Jury at Stafford." 
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The "Purgatory of SnicideB," book iii., Bteusaa 4 and 7, eon- 
tains a glowing tribute to his mother's memory, and from bit 
repeated testimony to her early encoaragement of his intellectual 
tastes she appears to have possessed an unnsnaL degree of sympathy 
with the pursuits of mind and of foresight as to their mcMral yaliie. 

" No gilded verse 
Tells how she toiled to win her child a crast, . 
And, fasting, still toiled on : no rhymes rehearse 
How tenderly she strore to be the nnrse 
Of troth and nobleness in her lored boy, 
Spite of his rags." 

Thomas was sent to a dame-school in Gainsborough,* kept by 
one Gertrude Aram, or "Gatty," a septuagenarian clearly, of 
strongly marked character and much repute. But early and continued 
illness and its resulting weakness kept him often at home, and 
under his mother's wise care he found unfailing pleasure in reading, 
drawing, and music. *' She frequently gave me her last penny for 
a circulating library book, or a sheet of paper, a pencil, or a piece 
of water-colouring, and, as I advanced in boyhood, she purchased 
me, with much self-denial, one of the old-fashioned but sweet- toned 
instruments called a dulcimer, on which I learned to play with 
considerable skill." 

So, in poverty, yet " wrapt up in a happy attachment to booKs, 
and drawing, and music — often varied by a ramble on the hills and 
among the woods above Gainsborough in search of flowers "—a 
taste strong and active still, after the lapse of more than half a 
century, — the early part of Thomas Cooper's life was passed. 

Torksey's Hall — a noble ruin on the banks of the Trent, seven 
miles from his home — was one spot of special attraction to hinij 
and its dim memories and suggestions helped to quicken in hiffl 
that vivid historical imagination and enthusiasm to which all hi« 
works bear witness. The " Old Hall " at Gainsborough was another 
favourite resort, remembrances of which joined with reminiscences 
of Torksey's Hall to form the basis of ** The Baron's Yule Feast,** 
one of his ftiture " prison-rhymes." 

Many of these pleasant rambles were made in company with 
Thomas Miller, afterwards basket-maker, and self-eduoat^a poet, 
novelist, historian, and author of " A day in the Woods," and other 
pleasing country sketches, four years Cooper's junior, and during 
them it was the young enthusiast's delight to repeat to his younger 
friend the whole of Coleridge's " Christabel," with other poems in 
which he early learned to take delight. 

" From fourteen," he Bays,t " I began to employ every mealtime in read- 
mg or study, book in one hand and cap or saucer in the other at breakfast ; 
and even at my humble ctinner, if the book were one that must 1m held 
up, I could dispense with knife and fork and use a spoon." 

* •* Captain Oobler," page 162. f "Eight Letters," page 14. 



Tke boy'g avidity for knowledge wm not wholly xumoticed, and 
aany promkes of patronage and help were made, but only to be 
brolcen ; and at the age of fifteen his mother was compelled to 
place hia with a shoemaker, by whom he was initiated into the 
mysteries of a craft from whose followers many notable and noble 
xtte&: hare sprung. His hands were thus occupied, but his mind 
remiiined unem]^oyed and fonnd amasement for some time in 
poetacai composition. A visit to Boche Abbey, near Tickhill, aboat 
this time, led to the writing of a poem, of which a humorous song 
— " The Miller of Boche," — ^has oeen preserved in the " Baron's 
Yule Feast." 

His historical reading had already been extensive and intelli- 
gent, particularly in the Grecian and English annals, begetting in 
Him an earnest attachment to freedom which afterwards bore froit. 
" 1 tell you, then, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, that I became 
a democrat at the early age of fourteen, while reading the history 
of glorious Greece*; and tHat I became early attached to my 
country, but it was by learning that, in the legal enactments of our 
glorious Alfred and other Saxon monarchs — ^in our boasted Magna 
Charta and Bill of Bights,— in brief, that in all and sundry the 
civil and juridical institutions of my country, there were to be 
found the luminous traces of a broad and enlightened freedom."* 

"When sixteen years old Thomas Cooper joined, or founded, a 
mutual improvement society, in which he gained the radiments of 
his oratorical culture. Debates as to the characters of English 
kings, the relative value* of the leading sciences, the comparative 
evil wrought by the miser and the spendthrift, and other familiar 
questions, were held weekly. The chair was taken by the members 
in turn, and the chairman of the evening submitted three subjects, 
of which one was chosen by the general voice for the following 
week's discussion, he bein^ expected then to read an opening paper 
or give an introductory address. " I almost invariably wrote and 
read my essay j and the consequence was, the gradual formation of 
a style, and a consciousness of facility and copiousness of expres- 
sion, compared with the members who always spoke extempora- 
iieou8ly."t 

The reading of a memoir of Samuel Lee, Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, another — 

" Divinely-gifted man 
Whose h£d in low estate began," 

led to the formation of a written resolution to acquire, in a given 
^nie, tke elements of Latin and Greek, and of Geometry and Alge- 
uvft) and to learn the whole of ** Paradise Lost," with the seven 
W plays of ShakM>ef e.| This resolve was in some respects ex- 
^^*M, uiough in otners not fully carried out. He .went through 

* *'Adclms u|)<m Trial at Stafford.*' f "Eight Letters/' page 2S. 

; "Address at Stafford." 
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a course of geometry and learned something of algebra, committed 
to memory three books of Milton and the whole of " Hamlet " (lU 
of which were retained twenty years later, at the time of his trul), 
and in addition to the Latin and Greek mastered the elements of 
Hebrew and French. 

To the three books of " Paradise Lost " and the play of " Ham- 
let " he added some thousands of lines of Byron, Bums, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Seats, and others of our " count of mightj 
poets." But Milton remained *'the prime mover of his soul." 
Long afterwards he wrote of him — in Book II. of the " Purgatory"— 

" I joy that my young heart a coyenant made 
To take thee for its guide in patriot deed. — 
• • • . • 

how the lesson of thy deathless toil, — 
While my soul homaged thee, — ^in me did feed 
The flame of firftedom ! • » 

** Honour, all honour to thee, patriot bard ! — 
With whom I took sweet counsel in my youth : 

1 joy, that though my lowly lot was hard, 
My spirit, raised by thine, forgot its ruth, 

And, smiUog, dared the dint of want's fell tooth : 

I joy, that all enamoured of thy song, — 

While simpletons esteemed my ways uncouth, — 

I wandered, by day's dawn, the woods among. 

Or did, with midnight lamp, my grateful task prolong. 

** Poet of Paradise, — ^whose glory illumed 
My path of youthful penury, till grew 
The desert to a garden, and life bloomed 
With hope and joy, 'midst suffering, — ^honour due 
I cannot render thee ; but reyerence true 
This heart shall giye thee, till it reach the yerge 
Where human splendours lose their lustrous hue ; 
And when, in death, my mortal joys all merge — 
Thy grand and gorgeous music, Milton, be my dirge ! 

The mode in which these attainments were made, while at the 
same time the day's long duties had to be fulfilled, and also a multi- 
farious reading was carried on, will be best shown by another 
extract, to which, however, it should be added that the memoriifr 
lessons in languages, &c., were repeated over and over again 
mentally while occupied with the awl and lapstone. 

" In the summer mornings I used to rise at three or earlier, and wslk 
miles among the woods and oyer the hills, reading eyery inch of the wsyi 
and returning to my labour at the hour of six ; not quitting my stall tiU 
nine or ten in the eyening found me so far wearied with exertion, that I 
frequently swooned off my seat. In the winter, because poyerty preTented 
my enjoyment of a fire, I used to place a stool upon a stand to rest my 
book, and a lamp upon it, and with a bit of old rug under my feet, and my 
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mother^B old red cloak oyer my shooldera, I used to keep up a gentle dano- 
ing kmd of motion, so as to keep off oold and sleep at the same time. In 
this mode I used to pass the winter hours from nine or ten to twelve at 
night, and from three or four to seven in the morning, my mind being too 
eniSBvered after learning to permit my sleepins long, even if I had remained 
in bed. Daring those laborious hours, in addition to my pursuits in lan- 
guages, I read over the productions of some of the most colossal intellects 
my country has ever produced — such as Hooker, and Cudworth, and 
Stillingfleet, and Warburton. Oh I those were happy hours, and I am 
proad of them!"* 

His deprivations were still severe, his mother being often unable 
to work, and his occupation yielding him at most the scanty pit- 
tance often shillings weekly. But his determination to learn kept 
strong through all : he " toiled upward," and succeeded. '* I would 
go through aU again," he lately said to the present writer, ** rather 
tiian be without knowledge." 

His reading was wide: no subjects, apparently, being omitted 
from its comprehensive range. Even art was not neglected. 

He early read, among otner works, Kousseau's '* Confessions," 
Volney's " Buins of Empires," and Voltaire's " Philosophical 
Dictionary." These gave a deistical bias to his thoughts, and for 
two years he rejected Kevelation. But the witness of holy life and 
self-sacrificing loTe in the *^ Memoirs of Henry Martyn," and of 
intelligent reasoning in Paley's " Evidences," overcame his doubts, 
and he fully and earnestly accepted the Christian faith and message 
of redemption. 

Much of Thomas Cooper's study was carried on by means of 
close analysis in writing. Thus f aley was not only read three 
times, but abstracts of his arguments were made, until the whole 
substance of the book was fixed i^ his memory. At about the age of 
twenty -one Blair's " Lectures on Ehetoric and the Belles Lettres " 
were similarly treated, the analysis extending to fifty or sixty 
written pages. So were Dr. Samuel Clarke's great work upon 
"The Being and Attributes of God," and Chancellor King's "In- 
qairy into the Doctrines of the Primitive Christian Church." 

Later on, a chronology of history — in ages rather than mere 
years — was drawn up by the indefatigable student ; and afterwards 
a complete tabulation of Cuvier's Zoological system. These two 
labours he particularly recommends to be performed at an earlier 
age than that in which thejr were undertaken by him«elf. A fur- 
ther hint may likewise be of value to self-educating readers. " A 
note-book is of the first value to you. Do not make extracts upon 
loose sheets of paper. That was my error before I was twenty : 
and then» feeling restless until I had arranged and systematised 
these fragments, I began to enter them in a volume, but to tran- 
scribe the multifarious pile was too much for patience 

* ''Address to the Jury," page 13. 
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I recommend one general note-book to yoa> Iwoauae I am £tfre jin 
will find it much more serviceable and ooayenient than sevml 
note-books. When a young man discorers his own great blame, in 
haying trifled away precious time, and awakes, with something like 
a passion, to the determination of having solid knowledge, he is in 
danger of systematising too far. I felt all this when I was abortt 
twenty -one ; for although I had not trifled as some trifle, I felt 
that I had been very blameable in squandering many preeiooa 
hours wherein rich knowledge might nave been gathered. Not 
satisfied with one note-book, 1 began to form sectional books, for 
theological extracts, scientific extracts, philological extracts, and 
so on. But the systematising faculty once awakened, there was no 
end to the desire of re-arrangement, till I clearly saw that the one 
general note-book, with its regular index, was, after all, the beat 
thing I could have." 

It should have been noticed that at the age of twenty Thomas 
Cooper became a member of another debating club, in which deeper 
questions were considered than had been attempted in the earlier 
society, already mentioned. 

" Much study " proved more than " a weariness ** to the flesh, 
and brought on a long and serious illness, during which great atten- 
tion, afterwards affectionately recorded, was 3iown to the pros- 
trated toiler by the curate of Gainsborough, 'Mr. Hensley. 

Thomas Cooper remained at his shoemaking until the age of 
twenty-three, when he was persuaded to forsake it for the more 
congenial occupation of a schoolmaster, in which for a time he 
succeeded well. 

At twenty- four he became a Wesley an "local preadher," and 
remained such until thirty ; and to the nractice in delivery which 
this work afforded he ascribes much of nis subsequent success in 
public speaking. 

The year 1^33 witnessed his first venture as an author, in the 
publication of a small volume, of less than 100 pages, entitled, *' The 
Wesleyan Chiefs, and other Poems," dedicated to James Mont- 
gomery. This is noticed in one of Montgomery's conversations as 
written by " a poor but pious Lincolnshire schoolmaster, who is 
starving himself to publish his own poetry, and kindly to aid others 
in doing the same.^' The latter reference is to his revision for the 
press, jointly with the Sheffield bard, of a volume of poems, written 
by a Mrs. iMicholson, who had been reduced to great distress by 
the desertion of her husband. 

Cooper's own volume was very unassuming in form and "gettmg 
up," but showed considerable versifying skill, and some delineative 
power, particularly of mental states. Most of the pieces are in- 
tensely religious and (Wesleyanly) orthodox, but are not without 
the healthy freedom of rejoicing in the Creator Gtod and in His 
works, from which this type of piety has been too often separated. 
They bear signs already of deep sympathy with and brooding upon 
the condition of the poor. The historical and antiquarian enthu- 
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siasm before referred to is also ahown in apostrophes to Lineola 
Cathedral, and to the Boman arch in the same city — 

'* Stern relic of the strength of sttfrner men." 

" The Backslider " was afterwards (with a justice and liberality 
by no means rare) applied to Mr. Cooper by the E«y. Mr. Holland, 
in 'a conversation with Montgomery upon the newly-published 
" Purgatory of Suicides," as ** illustrating his own fearful lapse 
from godliness " and '' awful backsliding." 

Shortly before he attained the ago of thirty Thomas Cooper re- 
moved to Lincoln, which city he appears to nave already known, 
and established a school there. He joined the Mechanics' Institute, 
under the presidency of Lord Yarboroagh, then prospering 
greatly, and naving Mr. John Boole (father of the late JProfessor) 
for cura^r."* He knew the Booles earlier however -<> the future 
mathematician as a boy of fourteen, " even then a prodigy," nearly 
six years before his settlement in Lincoln ; and married a cousin of 
the Professor's — the " lorn-dove " of his prison -rhyme, whose noble 
and intelligent companionship is still, after all trials, preserved to 
him. *' George Boole was as good as he was great," is the testi- 
mony Mr. Cooper bears. 

At the Institute he .conducted, gratuitously, Latin and French 
classes, and projected a choral society, of which he was for four 
years the devoted secretary. " My mind thus became familiar with 
the choral majesty of Handel, the sweetness of Haydn, the varied 
richness of Mozart, and the sublimity of Beethoven. "f 

A casual question addressed to his bookseller led to Mr. Cooper's 
reporting some chemical lectures for the Stamford Mercury, and 
ultimately to a permanent attachment to the staff of that journal, 
first as local correspondent at a yearly salary of £20 (raised to £100), 
and then as assistant editor, at Stamford (whither he removed), 
upon £300 yearly. Some humorous, yet, from the character of the 
ultimate influence such scenes exert, painful sketches, written in 
this capacity, of a local (j^uarrel between a cleric and his 
parishioners, leading to the existence and rivalry of two clerks, are 
embodied in " Wise Saws and Modern Instances," under the title 
of"Signs of the Times." 

At length Mr. Cooper left Stamford, in consequence of some 
family troubles, and went to London, depending upon promises of 
infiuence on his behalf. Lincoln had then for M.P. a literary 
baronet, whose cauae Mr. Cooper had effectively supported, and 
hy the baronet's own request a romance was entruated to his care. 
For some weeks it was retained on the pretenee that it was in the 
bands of the baronet's own publishers. This afterwards proved to 
he false, and the manuscript was returned. Mr. Cooper subsisted 
for eleven months on such occasional work as he could obtain, in 
writing for the magazines and in copying at the British Museum, 

* British ControversiaUgty Aug., 1866. t "Address to Jury," p. 14. 
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and by the sale, volume after volume, of a choice library whicli lie 
had leathered. Beminiscences of this period are vividly embodied 
in "London 'Venture," another sketch in "Wise Saws and 
Modem Instances." 

It may be noted that the marriac^e of Queen Victoria took place 
on the lOth February, 1840. Mr. Cooper was then in London, and 
joined in the acclamations of the crowd as the youthful sovereigp 
and her high-minded consort passed through Whitehall. To tluB 
he refers in book vii., stanza 7, of the " Purgatory," and in suc- 
ceeding lines calls upon Victoria to remember and help her poor. 

He was reduced to such straits that his cloak was about to follow 
his cherished books, when an offer came of the editorship of the 
Greenwich Gazette. Experiences in connection with this position 
were doubtless the basis of another amusing paper, entitled, "The 
' Intellectual Lever ' that wanted a Fulcrum."* His salary here 
was but £3 weekly, and the paper had sunk so low in point of cir- 
culation, that it soon proved hopeless to attempt its preservation. 
Another interval, happily short, of non-employment succeeded, 
suddenly terminated by the providential offer of a situation as 
reporter to the Leicestershire Mercury. Leicester was his birth- 
place, and would bring him nearer to his now aged and failing 
mother. The paper, too, was democratic, like his own principles. 
He therefore accepted the post, and settled in Leicester m 1840. 

Early in 1841, Mr. Cooper was requested to report a Chartist 
lecture, by Mr. John Mason of Newcastle. Up to this time he 
had not knowingly seen or heard a Chartist in his life. But he 
found the views exp^ressed by the lecturer to correspond with those 
he had held from early youth. In agricultural Lincolnshire the 
strife between master and man had been but little known, and he 
doubted the reality of the alleged distress in manufacturing parts. 
On this evening its intensity became better realized. The meeting 
closed at about eleven o'clock, and as, going home, he remarked, on 
hearing the whirr of the stocking-frames along the streets, the hour 
was late for such a sound, he was told that the people were glad 
to work so late if they could get employment, and that their average 
earnings were in the gross seven shillings, from which three shu- 
lings were deducted for frame-rent and charges. " Four shillings 
dauy," Mr. Cooper said, " is not bad wages," but he was informed 
that four shillings per toeek was the intended meaning and the 
actual truth. From that hour he became a Chartist. 

a *XwaB gnawing hmiger's pain 
I saw yoar lank and fainting forms reveal — 
Poor trampled stockingers ! — that made me feel 
'Twas time to be in earnest, — nor regard 
Man's freedom merely as a theme for zeal 
In hours of emulous converse, or for bard 
Weaving rapt fancies in. pursuit of Fame's reward. 

* "Wise Saws," &o. 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN EJ)BLB. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

Without waiting now to trace out the allusive beauty of this 
Bonnet, let us pirooeed to direct attention to some of the principal 
characteristics which distinguish Keble as a sacred poet. Of 
these, one of the most marked and striking is the manner in which 
lie blends and interfuses the lessons of nature with the lessons of 
^ace, nature appearing to his eyes transfigured, as it were 
iiradiated with the light of Christianity. 

"He is pre-eminently the Christian interpreter of Kature. He sees 
glimpses of the infinite meaning of her yarious and changeful moods, and 
striyes in living words to utter the thing he sees. He is a devout student 
of her many mysteries, and he stands humbled by her great and glorious 
pTMsnce: — 

* Of the bright things in earth and air, 
How little can the heart embrace 1 
Soft shades and gleaming lights are there,— 
I know it well, but cannot trace. 

< Mine eye unworthy seems to read 

One page of Nature's beauteous book { 
It Ues before me, fair outspread — 
I only oast a wistful look. 

' I cannot paint to memory's eye 

The scene, the glance I dearest love ; 
Unchanged themselves, in me they die 
Or fault, or false their shadows prove. 

* In vain with dull and tuneless ear 

I linger by soft Music's cell ; 
And in my heart of hearts would hear 

What to her own she deigns to tell. 

' 'Tis misty all, both sight and sound — 
I only know 'tis fair and sweet ; 
'Tis wandering on enchanted ground 
With dissy brow and tottering feet.* 
1870. Q 
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" It IB to raoh rerermt wonhippera Nature miTeilB her hidden sweeA- 
neesi and teUe ber holiest worete. In all his poems we can easily see 
that Keble was remarkable for an oTeiflowing, almost passionate affectum 
for Nature ; he yielded to her subduing influences until they penetrpkted 
and imprMmated erery thought. He could not be happy without her. 
He watehea for the * tender lights' which * dawn or die,* on her belored 
ftatores, as fondly as ever enraptured loyer gazed into his mistress's eyes. 
Bat it was not only for himself; he beheld, noted, and interpreted for us 
* the stormy lights on mountain streams warering and broken/ * the richest 
glow which ever sets around the autumnal sun,' the tender flower— 

< Embosomed in the greenest glade, 
So frail a gem, it seavoe may bear 
The playfol touch of CTening's air.' 

« In lines likia the following we learn how capable tlie poe^s gentleteMt 
was of i^jBipathiiing with the fieroest tumult of storms: — 

* They know th' Almighty's fOiMr, 

Who, wakened by tl^ rushmg midnight show^t 

Watch for the fitfol breeM 

To howl and chafe amid the bending trees. 

Watch for the still white gleam 

To bathe the landscape in a fieiy ntrtam. 

Touching the tremulous eye with sense of Ugh^ 

Too rapid and too pure for aU but angeil sight*. 

* They know th' Almiffh^'s fooe. 

Who, when the whiiiwinds rock the topnest giore^ 

Stand in the shadow and hear 

The tumuU with a deep ezultii^ foar-i- 

How, in their fieroest sway, 

Curbed by some power unseen, they die away 

like a bold steed, that owns hie imfe a9i% . 

Ph>i|<l.tp Jbe checked by th«io'enme^ecwg charm.' 

' But Keble was more than a word-j^aintee of landscapes ; yisible and 
f aouliar scenes wore, to him, types of Bpiritual, inyisible realities. Throta^ 
the medium of his imagination he buield nature as a parable^ rich witfa 
eternal truth, and attempted to expound tiie intimate connection of 
human emotion witli the transitory or morepermaneo|t,beanties displayed In 
the material world. Sometimes their lessons were a stem rebuke^ at otiier 
times a glowing reflex of common thoughts and moods. The verses for 
the first Sunday after Epiphany giye us a dear ide» of the soothing 
influence exerted on the poet's own nature by what he so exq[uisite^ 
depiots. It is said that the scenery described in this po«m is that around 
Burthorpe and East Iieech, two parishes of whiish he had the ohaige 
shortly after obtaining orders." * 



"TT" 



• ThaBrUUhQMrteH^MBvism (July 1, 1867), art. ly.—*" Herbert and 



III iboB pQ«Bi| begundng witk the liae^— 

^ Leetont sweat of .tprin^ xetonung^" 

the lowly willow springing by the watereonne irntsde t6iM6h 
a lesson of contentment. 

<* See the soft green wfflowipriDgfiiig 

Where the wsten gently pauy 
Eyerj way her 6ee arms nii^ivg 

O'er the moiet and veeify gfan»> 
Lonff ere> winter Maite an nsd, 
See her tipped with Tevnal red^ 
And her kindly flower difplayed 
Bn her leaf hae cast a shadk 

« Thonflh the radett hand aeaail heq^ 
Patiently she droope awhfl^ 
Bat, when Bhowers tasd bisesee hafl her, 

Wears again her willing emile.. 
Thus I learn Gontentment's power 
From the tlightad willow bower. 
Beady to giye thanks and Urn 
On the least thatHearen may gSft.'* 

Again, the nightingale singing by the wayside— the bleak,^ barren 
wayside, — cheering with its notes the weary traTsUer on his journey 
—IS made to teach a lesson oCtiiiat. and uiankfulneBS to the toiler 
on the path of life : — 

'* If the; quiet bBoaUet leawct 

Up.the stonnj w^e I .win«U 
Haply half iniaimr'gjaeyHig, 

"For thaahadM I iMUie behind^ 
Bjp the dnaty waTsida daeirr 
Kightingales with joyous cheer 
Sing, my jadnees to npEore^ 
GladliiiK tihaD in isnltored^groife- 



*^Vnm» the thlokeit'lMragha aie 
Of tha gieeaest) darkest iiee, 
There tiiey phing^ the Ught deeynlBg,- 

All may hasr, bntflMwe auy tee* 
Ilsarlesa of thiapamng hoef { 
Hardly will they fleet aloof I 
Sathey lire is modest ways^ 
Trust entire^ and 



Of this loTO q£ n«tar»— natarO' ooniiemplAted in the lieht of 
ploistianity — ^withwfaidb Keble's poetry is instiaot, eridences abonnd 
BxaUhiawcrlia. llrerywhere are its traces ^ discernible^ Tp^^e 
^&w examples as they occur. The following poem from, r the 
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•* Lyra Innooonthim. " entitled " May Cbrlands/' iUaatrates at the 
fame time tliis chaneteristio and another noted trait— 'Ids yeuDimg 
tendemeas for ehfldren. Very tooehing is the sweet and plaintive 
melody of thia aimple lay :— 

**MiZ GlBLABDB. 

" OooMy ye fitUe xeraUera m, 
LeamefB m the school ol uy, 
Bxing me here the tidiest orown 
Wxeathed this mom on hreesy down. 
Or in nook of crasewood greeo. 
Or 1^ rirtar's nuny screen. 
Or in smmy meadow wide, 
Gemmed with cowslips in their pride ; 
Or perdbance^ high prized o'er aU, 
IVoin heneath the southern wall, 
From the choicest garden hed, 
*]fid hri^t smQes of infants hred. 
Each a my of his own 
Offering, or a rose half-hlown. 



me now a crown as gay, 
Wreathed and woven yest^day. 
Where are now those forms so fair ? 
Withered, drooping, wan, or bare ; 
Feeling nought of earth or sky, 
Shower or dew, behold they Ue^ 
Yemal airs no more to know :— • 
They are gone — and he must go. 
Go where all that ever bloomed 
In its hour must lie entombed. 
Thdj are gone; their light is o'er : — 
7e must go ; but'ye once more 
Hope in joy to be new-bom, 
LoTelier than May's gleaming mom. 

** Hearken, children of the May, 

Now in your glad hour and gay. 

Ye whom all good angels grwt 

With their treasures blithe and sweet, 
' None of all the wreaths ye prise 

But was nursed by weq»ing skies. 

Keen March winds, soft Aprjl showers. 

Braced the roots, embslmed the flowers. 

So, if e'er that second spring 

Her green robe o'er you shm fling. 

Stem sdf-mastery, tearfol prayer. 

Must the way of bliss prepare. 

How should else earth's flowerets proTa 

Meet for thoee pure crowns abore r" 

The poem from the same work entitled "Vernal Mirth" might 
indeed DO scorned by critics of the cynical school, as mere 
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" childiah prattle," " nursery rhymes ; " yet is its seeming puerility 
redeemed by the sweet and pleasing moral which marks the 
dose: — 

"VSBNAL MlBTH. 

" What is the joy the young lambs know 
When yemal breezes blow t 
Why carol out so blithe and free 
The little birds from erery leailess tree P 

'* Why bound so high the boys at play 
On grass so green and gaf P 
From nursing arms, his proper throne, 
Why rings so dear yon infant's joyous tone f 

** The life that in them deeply dwells 
Of genial spring tide tells : 
Of their own selres they see and know 
To what glad tune the summer brooks shall flow* 

** Be thou through life a little child. 
By manhood undefiled $ 
So shall no angel grudge thy dreams 
Of fragrance pure and ever-brightening beams." 

Yet even spring cannot always bring gladness to the heart of 
the poet, and mingling with this " yemu mirth " a note of sadness 
may at times be heard, as in the following poem, where sobh a 
feehng finds very exquisite utterance: — 

'* Well may I guess and feel 

Why autumn should be sad ; 
But vernal airs should sorrow heal. 

Spring should be gay and glad : 
Yet as fdong this violet bank I rove. 

The languid sweetness seenu to choke my breath ; 
I sit me down beside the hazel grove. 

And sigh, and half could wish my weariness were death. 

" Like a bright veering cloud 

Qrej blossoms twmkle there, 
Warbles around a busy crowd 

Of larks in purest air. 
Shame on the heart that dreams of blessings gone. 

Or wakes the spectral forms of woe and crime, 
When nature sings of joy and hope abne. 

Beading a chemdl lesson in her own sweet tone!" 

Here we see how the poet's feelings as a ChrUtian — ever lirinjg 
within him— reyive from a momentary depression, and resume their 
sway, chasing from the mind as a thing unblest this thankless glooi) 
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'liSkd'kif gnst maatBr and predeoettor, Wofdswortiii SeHe^MV a 
lover if ntttnrein her eyery mood and aapeet : yemal sooiiea WWiUB 
Buprame delighty yet ooald he find pleasure in the sad and soditte 
scenes of autimm, and Iftieace derm food for pious meditatioa. 
Thus, yiewing I^ature in one of her dreariest aspects— the flail of the 
autumnal lea?, that fades and withers no more to bloom, BuggedB 
to the poet a train of reflection upon the lot of ma&, as read in 
the liffht of Christianity — of him wno. Indeed doth " fade as a leaf^" 
but unlike the leaf which knows no second spring, is apportioned to 
die and rise again :— 

** Bed o'er the foieat peers the setting ftm, 
Ths line of jeUow hght dies last away 
That crowned the eastern copse ; and ohill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief Noyember day. 

**Now the tired hmiter winds a partiiq; note^ 
And echo bids good night m>m erery glade ; 
Tat wifit awhile^ toad see the calm leares float 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade. 

'*How like decaying life they seem to glide ! 
And yet no second spring hare they in stote, 
Bat where they £idl, foxgotten to abide 
Is all their portion, and they ask no more. 

'^oon b*er their heads blithe April airs shall s!sg, 
A thousand wild flowers round them shall unfold, 
' llie green bads glisten in the dews of spring, 
And aU be yemal raptmre as of old. 

** Unconscious they in waste obUyion lie, 
In all the world of buay life axoaad 
No thought of them ; in all the bonnteoaa Aj 
TSfo drop, for themj of kindly influenoe found. 

« MiuAipaHum is to die and rise again,-*- 

Yet he complains, while these unmurmuring part 
WMi'^ibair sweet lives, as pure from sin and stem 
As his when Eden held his yiigin heart.*' 

These lines are instinct with the yery spirit of p oetry ; their 
tones thrill like an inner music through the aool. What a depth of 
beauty and expression in the single line— 

" And all be yemal rapture as of o]d"I 

It is, as here^in the quality of suya€siivenes8'^& few simple words, 
a phrase, sentence, or allusion, striking on some hidden chord of 
fqelmg; ndlinff up: old memories and assocuations— it is in this xaaoe, 
thiailinnMlnble . gnaiity/ that >the tme^xim -poet, the ca^a^iflixe- 
yeatod. iQius this lihe may, per6hanoe, bring home to some seader 



" sweet sad memories " of vernal seasons past in oldldliood's Iiappy 
days. The idea, however, obriouslj here suggested is the eternity * 
of natnre's eonrse— ever the same recurring process of decay and 
renovation. The leaves fall and streve the grotind — '* a sere and 
withered heu^ ! '*•— and anon waves overhead a new and verdant 
succession. Thus one growth passes awav while another takes its 
place, soon in Us turn to pass away and be forgotten. Such is 
Katnre's conrse — one endless round of change ! This idea of the 
eternity of ITature's course— all her movements attuned to law — ^is 
very beaatifdly unfolded in a poem in the " Lyra Innocentium.*' 
In that poem natore is vie^sred as a system* of perfect order and 
harmony^ subservient to Christianity— the material to the spiritual 
economy — ^the " reign of law " to -the kingdom of grace :— 

** O endless round of xuitnre's wheel, 
How doth llune untried course reveal 

The univenal spriog 
Of power and motion ! Not in keen 
And sudden startings, &r between, 

But smooth as sea-bird's wing, 
GUdiag unwearied, now in air. 

And now in ooean. 
As though life's only call and oare 
Were gtaoeful motion. 

^ Such are your (flanges, spaoe aad ttme^ 
Dyfaig away in softest ohims^ 

With gentlest intervals 
Aye lessening on the ear, and felt 
As when into each other melt 

The hues where eyening felln. 
Thus moon to moon gives silent place, 

And bright stars waning 
Ghradual retire, while morn's still paoe 
On Bight is gaining. 

'' Thus or for increase or decay 
The seasons wind their viewless way, 

Nor but by word of man. 
Or measure rude by man imposed, 
Is known when day or year hath closed, 

Summer or winter's span. 
And ever onward as we go. 

The wide earth rounding. 
The horizon moves in gentle flow, 
Not in harsh bounding. 

" For why ? theunssen PresSirver^s h&hd 
Is nigh, to master and o'erai^e 
GDhe creatures in their race, 

^ Of. Ecoles. i. 4, &c. 
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Else starting each its own wild way. 
So uatuK^ sayed from disarxay^ 

Is free to wait on grace : 
And still, as earth and time steal on 

To their dread ending, 
New fragments may of both be won 

For holy spendinff. 

" His spheres, recede they or advanee, 
Before Him in mysterious dance 
Keep tnne and time; nor e'er 
Fails from this lower world a wreath 
Of incense^ such as sweet flowers breathe^ 

And yemal breezes bear. 
Only man's frail, sin-wearied heart 

Bears, half in sadness, 
A wavering, intermitted part 
In that high gladness.' 



>» 



Similar in spirit and conception to the aboye is the poem 
entitled " The Stairy Heavens." Like the Psalmist or the patri- 
arch of old, the poet lifts up his eyes to the heavens, spangled with 
stars — a myriad host, ever brightening on the wistful gaze, erer 
brightening as they shine, gems of living radiance, " far in the 
deep serene" — ^the blue and cloudless infinite. The feeling of 
devout wonder and awe inspired by such a contemplation the 
poet gives utterance to in the form of a dialogue between a father 
and Ms child, who is there pictured as seeking, under the guidance 
of parental wisdom, to explore the mystery of *' the starry heavens." 
We ^ve two stanzas of exceeding beauty upon the symbolical 
teachmg, to the poet's fancy, of the stars : — 

" Yea, in each keen heart-thrilling glance of theirs 

Of other stars we lead, 
Stars out of sight, souls for whom love prepares 

A portion and a meed 
In the supernal heavens for eyermore^ 
When snn and moon are o'er; 
I^ed in the deep of grace and song, as these 
In the blue sides, and o'er the far-resounding seas; 

** More and more stars here in our outward heaven, 
More and more saints above ! 
But to the wistful gase the si^ki is given, 

The vision to meek love. 
Love taught of old to treasure and embalm 
Whate'er in morning calm 
Or evening soft, steSls from the gracious skies, 
The diy ground freshening with the dews of paradise. 

(Ih he continued,) 
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THE BABD. 

A PIHDABZO OSB. 
By TKOXAi GhBAT. 

{CofUinuedfrom p. 469, toL zxxi.) 

A voice as of the cHerab-cIioirt 
Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

A iound as sweet as if it proceeded from the angel hosts, and carried with it the 
yeryair of blias-giTing paradisein far-off hannonies, fikles away as I listen and 



(180 continned) " Shaktpere, dear son of memorji great heir of fame " — 

** Soul of the age 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage I 

Of whom Hartley Coleridge has so eloquently said — 

'* Gbeat poet, 'twas thine art 
To know thyself and in thyself to he, 
Whate*er loTe, hate, ambition, destiny. 
Or the firm, fatal purpose of the heart, 
Can make of man. xet thou wert still the same, 
Serene of thought, unhurt by thuie own flame.** 

(131) Milton, the "poet of paradise,*' — 

** Bard of the inighty harp, whose golden ohords. 
Strung by th* Eternal, no befitting theme 
Found amonp mortals and their love records. 
But pealed high anthems to the throne supreme, 
Or, thundering, echoed where the lurid gleam 
.Of Erebus, rerealed the primal fidL" 

Thomas Coop^s ** Purgatory of Suioidet^* ii., 9. 

(182) John Milton, the sweet singer of Paradise Lost and Bcttained, 

Iden-harped Milton. Of him James Monteomeiy says, " The sublimity 

of his inyention OTerawed the graces ; and the severity of his taste nuufo 

fiction itself as infiexible as truth. His Muse has the majesty of Juno to 

cUide the eye, the wisdom of Minenra, to inform the understanding, but 

she wants the girdle of Yenus to bind the affections. His poetry wUl be 

i«Ad fiyr erer by the few, and praised by the man^. The weakest capaoity 

Bsybe offended by its faults, but it would require a genius soaro^inw* 

xior to his own to comprehend, enjoy, and unfold all its merits." Haalitt 

>^^Bup his characteristics thus : — *' He has sublimity in the highest degree ; 



And distant warblings lessen on my ear. 
That lost in long fatnril^ expire. 
Fond, impious man, tJiink'st thou yon sanguine cloud, 135 

Baised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me ; with joy I see 
The (Merent doom our Faites asdgn, 110 

» 

dies down into aiknoe in the ages of the' icomiilg time. Foolish, rain king, 
dost thou imagine that the Uood-dyod tapoars originated by the humid 
moisture of thy Imigs has blotted out the sun ? l^t day he renews the 
ruddy radiance of his beaais, and with twofold glow girto life-heat to the 
earth. What is sufficient for me^ I perceive with gladness the diverse 
destiny awarded to us by the powers who rale evento. tict hopelessness 



bean^ fnaii equal d^tfrsej pathos in a dagree next to the highest ^nfif, 
leaminft vividness of description, stateliness, decorum ; sweetness and 
elegance.'* 

(184) Diyden, P<^, Ac, the long line of the illusti^us bards, wko 
would wake the Ivre in after times, and prove, despite the cruel massacre 
Edward had made of '^the truthfid and the bold^* minstrels of Britain, 
that poetry, being indeed " a thing of beauty," cannot fiul to be " a joy for 
ever." In these lines, 125 — ^134, how eacquisitely have we aealised lor us, 
what Douglas Jerrold finely sajs : — 

'* Poetic heads of every generation, 'from the half-coWled brow of Ghsn- 
cer to the periwigged pste of Diyden, from ooroneted Pope to night-capped 
Oowper, frinoy sees them all — all; ay, from the long, dead days of Edward 
to the living hour of Victoria 3 sees them all gathered aloft, and with fine 
ear lists Hie rustling of thdr bays.*' 

(185-fil) These lines ha^e beien so copiously oommented on and excel- 
lently explained in a paper on '* Poetic Diction,*' in the Britith ConirO' 
verikUittf February, 1865, pp. 85—87, that we need not here enlarge Upon 
them. Fond sign^ Iboliih, as in the lines in Phiaehas Fbtofaer's ^'Por- 
ple Island:** — 

<* Fond man J that looks on earth for happiness. 
And here long seeks what here is never found ! " 

Sanguine is hlood^ed^ as in IkQlton's *' Iiycidas :"->- 

"Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe $" (106) 

jiWMMsM, utteriy destroyed, as in " Samson Agonistes :"— 

" So obvious and so easy to be quenched j** (dS) 

f>i^«lrf,'rsetofes to its ibrmer condition, as--** 

^ So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head^ 
And tricks his beams.'*— Z^flWo*, 168— IW. 

(140) Doom, uncontrollable destiny; firm-fixed future, from Saxon 
dmnan, to determine and adjudge^ as in Milton, Sonnet Lt^— 
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ouB cottsduns xm>iib8b. SK 

Be thine Despair and sceptred Care ; 
To triumph, and to die, are mine.** 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain's hjeifht 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 

and the anzietieB of soyereignty be tiune, be mine to yanquish your op- 
pmnoiifrBiid to die fiee mm thy fttten (or eyen thy merqy). Haying 
nttoted thete worcU, the bard le^^ed forward from the Eook*B steep peek| 
and fiUline into the deep roBhing'waters (of the Conway), met fearlessly the 
nuvtyr-smcide's irreyocable death. 



"Bre the rude lurd of hate 
Foretell my hopelois doom *' (9, 10). 

AsthepasMOM delight in animating eyerything, Ghrajr, whose f(aniii8 is 
eBinnuy pictunsqne, tries to maka his words paintmgs of thmga, and 
perhapsi in general, he eaznes the trick of personifioation a little too &r 
Heie^ howeyer, the recognition of the SVtes, though a classical image is 
quite in keeping with the reiffning passion of the bard, who blames on I)eB- 
tmy lu8 intended suicide, and denies to Bdward any Ml or personal glory 
in his greatness. Hence he giyes the king as *' srim chamberlains"' c|p- 
Bittir and sceptred care, while he welcomes his doom with a poetic apo- 
tiieosis, and transforms Tanqoishmeut into yiotory, which enables him td 
escape defeat by death. That the poem does not Jfuiffy^ or the poet apa 
pTefsofsuidde^-weneed soaroely note; as it is erident enough. 

(14S) *' Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong i 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Kor atony tower, nor walls of beaten brass. 
Kor airlsss dungeon, nor strong links of iroui 
Can be retentiye to the strength of spirit : 
But life being weary of those worldly baan^ 
Keyer lacks power to dismiss itself. 
If I know this, know all the world besides, 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I ean ahake off with pleasure." — '* Jm/mu Catar^* 1» iii. 

1[148MI) The closmg lines of this finely sustained, exquisitely faannonioiiB, 
splendidly-phrased and panoramicly picturesque production, by their brief 
P^ttii fonn an excellent nnish to a poem so artistically constructed. Na- 
^Dxake, in his *' literaiy Hours,'* justly says that ** oyer this inimitable 
ode, a tinge so wildly awfid, so gloomily terrific, is thrown, as without 
^ exception to place it at the head of lyric poetry." The opening and 
tibe oonolusion are both grand. They haye the abruptness of a dream, 
^haid appears suddenly— tn medias ret; and as suddenly disappears. 
1^0 raperfluons description is giyen at the beginning, and none detaios us 
ft tiis end. The dark eurtain of obliyion is let down at onoe over the 
^Pttsioned speaker^ and no glimpse is offered behind — 

<* That curtain of obdurate woof. 
Which limits mortal yision, whose dim folds 
Perpetually do stir but neyer rise." 
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The Argument, h priori, fir the Moral Attributes of the Su/preme 
Being. By Williaic H. Gillbspib. London : Honlston and 
Sons. 

This brief and ooncise ez^ition of the argament, d priori, for 
the relative and complex attnbntes of the Deity, is ,the completion 
of what may be regarded as the main intelleotaal life-work of iti 
author. An old writer says, " Better is the end of a thing than the 
beginning thereof." Able as we think this supplement, or rather 
complement of the author's great argument is, we hesitate to apply 
the proverb to the work, chiefly because we think his former book 
possessed of very hi^h merits. That work had, however, several 
forerunners, but this is an entirely fresh development of argumen- 
tafcion d priori, and therefore may be regarded as indirectlv, funda- 
znentally better in its originalitv, as weU as in the nobler neight of 
tUb argument. But as the author is about to issue in a complete 
^rm rae entire argument, in a flfth edition of his notable work, and, 
as we anticipate, at an early date, giving an epitome of the History 
of Arguments on the Being of a &od, as an mtroduction to some 
account of this author, his life, and his writings, we abstain from 
further criticism at present, although we can confidently recom- 
mend this small cheap treatise as in itself worthy of perusal, and 
capable of exciting many ideas in the reader's mind of great value 
and consequence. 

A JSefutation of Mr. W. S. Oillespie's Argument, d priori, for the 
Existence of a Cheat First Cause, By B. H. B. London: 
Frederick Farrah. 

An Examination qf Mr. W. H, CHllespie's Argument, d priori, for 
the Existence of a Great First Cause, By T. S. B. London: 
J. Bums. 

Thbsb are the titles of two tracts which have been brought 
under our notice in connection with the recent debate between Mr* 
W. H. Gillespie and ** Iconoclast" (Mr. Churles Bradlaugh) recently 
mentioned in our pa^es by "The Eeviewer." The aim of the 
author of the former is " to show, as far as he is able, that Mr. 
Gillespie has not demonstrated the necessary existence of such a 
bein^ [as a Great First Cause], and to point out those specific faUa- 
cies m his argument which render his conclusions invalid," — and 
the intent is pursued with some cogency, though with less metaphy- 
sical acumen than seems to be required to cope with the opponent 
against whom he has set himself. The latter is a more thorough- 
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going, a more talented, and a more ambitions undertaking, and its 
writer has braced himself well np for his conflict. He examines 
with analytic skill, and keeps his aim steadily before him. fiat we 
adjourn farther criticism here because we hope to make notes and 
comments on both these works, as well as on others, when we set 
to the oonBideration of " Metaphysical Theism — ^W. H. Gillespie." 

Ancient Classics for English Readers, — Homer, the Iliad. By Bey . 
W. Lucas Collins, M. A. Edinburgh and London: W. "black- 
wood and Sons. 

Whbit we saw the prospectus of this series of small books on 
great snbjeots, we thought it somewhat singular that the idea pro- 
lected in our series of " Greek Days and Boman Nights " had tucen 
hold almost simultaneously of the author and ourselyes. On look- 
ins at the yolume now before us we find that we shall, most pro- 
baoly, steerquite dear of each other. At any rate, our analysis of 
Homer's ** iGad/' which has been in hand for two winters, need 
not hinder us firom saying that this little work will amply repay 
reading. It is an able, mtelligent, succinct, and elegantly com- 
posed scholarly essay on the chief and prince of epic poets, 
it cannot but whet the appetite to know more of the immortal 
work on which it treats, and cannot fail to giye a reader the pro- 
per relisb. for the study of Homer, either in the original or in the 
many yersions now attainable, — Chapman's, Derby's, Blaokie's, 
Alford's, Dart's, Worsley's, or else Pope's or Hobbes's. £yen those 
who content themselyes with thjis small book will yet be able 
to comprehend some of the conjuration and the mighty magic of 
Homer as an exquisite stirrer of the soul and a quaint teller of tales, 
which cause the spirit to glow with the enthusiasm and ambition 
of being and doing something manly and noble. 

The Christian Policy qf Life. By Bey. J. B. Bbowk. 

London : Elliot ^tock. 

This is a book worthy of being taken into the heart. It is plain 
and easily understood, and yet the thought in it is subtle and dee])- 
reaching. It is quite practical in its aim and teaching, and yet it is 
full of a generous theology and a s])iritnal fire and energy. There 
are, perhaps, in it phrases and opinions, to the entire acceptance of 
whi<& we should hesitate to pled^ge ourselves ; but to the spirit, the 
purpose, the inspiring intent of it; to the method of exposition, en- 
lorcement, and illustration, we giye our hearty assent and consent. 
We would most earnestly beseech the members of young men's 
societies haying libraries or book clubs attached to them, to pro- 
cure this as one of the treasuries of excellent, efiectiye, gospel of 
i^ood news treatises, which only a man in earnest can write. It is 
neartful, and thoughtful, and scriptureful. It glows with loyeand 
bums with anxious zeal for the promotion of a true and feryent no- 
Mty of life. It is altogether an inyaluable addition to the prao- 
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tiotl, instruetiYe writing of oar day^ ; and if the young men of Eng- 
land lay ita lesBona to heart, they will malce life a joy to themflebrefl, 
a deUght to others, and a glory to Godr-and to Hk Son Jefos 
Christ 

A Ckrcmele of the Principal JBvnkis in JEngliih MiHery. By 
JlKBs. Fbmbbiiwb. London 3 Longmvui aad Co. 

On the appearance of the first edition of tkia hroohuw we said, 
*'Thi8 is a niandy book for the nae of schools^ and will donbtlesg 
prove very acceptable to many self-edncators and instructors of the 
young." We see every reason to reiterate our opinion. By tiie 
former class, it may be used as a meaorandiui^-book of hiflkodcal 
events, and by the latter as a systemstio aexiea of. defituto stote- 
ments, to be expounded and enlarged upon by vi «» voce iastanutiaD.; 
the book giving ceirtainty, and the oral teaching iateK«at.and n- 
liety. 

Sietekes of Lffh and Character. By Ainr. WALLjkcn, CD. 

London : Houlston and Sons. 

This is a very cheap, very interesting, and excellent book, issued 
by the Scottish Temperance League, and dealing with great nerti- 
n«nce, variety, and ability, with the causesnoonsoq^uencea, lana cme 
of ilie evils of the liquor traffic. While we commend a perusal of 
its pages to all, we would particularly direct the attention of those 
who interest themselves in the- moral advancement of the people to 
this book> as admirably adapted for use at penny readings and social 
meetings. With many of the seenes, and even with some of the 
eiroomstances, the " mviewer " is ac^iiainted» and lie can, there- 
fore, affirm that the pen of the anthor is graphic,. eamfist,,pQintfld, 
and instructive. It would be well for tha conntvy iS its pages wsie 
well perused and well, pondered over* 
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QUBSTIOHS BBQTTZBIKO ASBWIBS. 

877. Win some gentleman kindly 
infonn ns what is the price of W. 
0. Wells's Bssay on Dew, and who 
is the pnblisher of it P— S. S« 

878. Can you or anj^ of yoor m- 
telUgent subseriben grre me a list 
of the best text^books on the various 
snbjects zeqniied at the matriciUa- 
^um examination of the UniverBity 
of London in June nflact» and alao. 
mSoxn me if a certain n q merio a l 



number is attached to each fperikmy 
and if Buch nmnbera aie sappoBed 
to he proportionate to the dmeni^ 
of the qnestionB to which they ve 
attaohedP Will fifU per cent of 
qoestionB (taken coUeotife^), so' 
aweored eomotly, pass a icaiididste} 
and will eighty per oent. phee him in 
the h«BO«ee divisionP Awori^oo 
ehemistey (neither Williamson Bi 
Boeooe*s,.nor Wilson's) was lately 
publiahed, baring for its special ob- 
ject the matriculation eiamxa^' 
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Can Yoa give its name P I remem- 
1)er it WM reriewed as a"oram*' 
book. — Student. 

879. Ooold any of tlie readers of 
the British ControversidUH giye any 
inlinniiatioii as to ttieaim and cha- 
raofcer of ** A New Pantomime,** by 
Pr. Keneeij, and also any opinioBs 
as to its literaiy worth ?-«0. t. A. S. 

880. Ooold yon inform me wbeVe 
I conld Ml cheap and nseiiil editions 
of the <Sd dramatists and the poets 
of the okiflr^ time ?---J. W; G. 

AjnSWSSS V> Q]I7IBSTXOK0. 

85^ W. has hdped <^ Samuel ** to 

addi^onajl cooliasioQ^ by* identifying 

two Edward Biohstiteths^ unele and 

nephew, Tic., the late Yicav of Wat- 

ton, Hwta» aad th» piesent Axoh- 

deam of Bnefcingham. It is the 

fimner who was &o fiather of Bd- 

waod Senry ^BickeRBtetb, the saored 

poet. X .say thia of my own Jmaw- 

Udg9, Bat otherwise, the areh- 

deaeon« whoffradnafeed in 1886 ooaJi2 

not be the Ather ci the poet, who 

SmdnaM in 1847.--0. 

879. In Weslmrfa Sexmon (xeiL) 

ot Dxeia wo ftid the worda'^Oer- 

tainlythisdutyianotasin^ ^Oiban- 

lineeais^nezi tQjedlmessk* ''-**S.B.G-. . 

87Q» "HL 7. Jr. eiBmoir nndeataBd 

hew aniM caivhaire two eldest sens, 

lod he infiufSft wliMherthe Mknr- 

iog sentence he correot ^^*^•I have 

taien into parlneiyhip my two 

eldest sons." ]>0al>tless a man can 

bare two eldeeli MMMik If he have 

fonr sons, those .two who hare Hyed 

the greatest nwnbmr of years- mnst 

be ^.oldest or eldest of his sons, 

sod thereibre it is correct to speak 

<^ them as his two eldest sons, and 

^ Uw. others as the two yomigest. 

Bendas, if the above ssntenoe be in- 

coneo^how many moio ol a similar 

"^^ox^ which are constantly used 

pySngUah speakers and wnteesv are 

^noraieot also. Thna we speak o^ 

the two largest ships of war— the 



two ablest statesmen now living — 
the two handsomest animals in all 
the collection. If two ships of war 
aro Wger-than all the rest, they 
must be the two largest, and if at 
the Smithfield Oattfo Show iw^ani- 
mals are more handeoBae than asiy 
of the others, th^ must he ih%<t«o 
handsoniestir««<Sb S, 

877. *'An Essay on Dew, and 
several Appearances oonneoied'wMi 
it." By W. 0. Wells. Edited 
with annotations by Ii« P< fhsselM, 
F.E. AS., and an Appendiz by B. 
Straehan, FJ)£S. 8vo., 6s. MessBis. 
Longmans & Qo,^ Londoii.«»B.]lb A 
880. The best and oheapasfe edi- 
tion of the posta-Hw distingiriahsd 
from the dramatists^-kaown to ns, 
is BeU*s BditioiL of tho Bnglish 
Foets^ annotated; nabUshed by 
Chrifln and Co., Iiondon, of whidh 
there are twei^'ttine vols, pnhlished 
in flood type in papew oofers^ a4 'One 
shilling each (bound in doth 6d. 
extra). These go back to. Ohauoer, 
and forwmwl to Oowpei\ and are 
vdUmbls, well-printed, and doieily 
aa well as nselally annotated. J. 
B. Smith's Ubrary of old aoihora is 
more ezpensire, but oontaina some 
not ladnded in Bell's Foetsk Of 
Idle old dramatiste the ch e ap e s t^ and 
best edition ye^ pnbhshed ia Bont- 
Mge's editio»-i~whiQh oootaina' Bm 
Jonson, ICaasingsv and BV>rd^ Bean- 
mont and FlfSdier, Gieeiro and 
Peale, Webster, Madowe Oongfem, 
Wyoherisgr,lVurquhaivandyanbaigh, 
in shilling pa^ (about ninety). 
Orooker^s ** Mermaid" series at 
8s. 6d. promises well: Massinger 
and Harlowe are already issued^ Of 
course there is the G-lo be Shdbqpere 
and Bontledge*s Shilling Shakspeve. 
Of old literature generuly, Murray, 
Arber,' Ao., ars issuing reprints, 
whidi are moderate in priee^ a jr., 
Montaigne's Essays^ 6s*, Ly^a EU- 
phues, 4s^ Ac. See also Larhyn's 
Handbook of English Liteswlnie, 
Boutledge, 2s.*«JB. M. A 
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About 700 anoiflnt Sanaorit MSS. 
hftre been edileoted in Sunt by Mr. 
IfOOttit lab-coUeetor of Malabar. 

Akz. Herizen, Boeaian jonmaliat 
and noTeliflt (bom 1816), died at 
Plana, 2lBt Jan. 

Andrew C. Diok, author of 

^^Clmrch Politj," ** TheKature and 

Offiee of the State," one of the 

. earUeat eontribntors to The North 

. JBrUiik BevimOf is dead. 

Bar. J. S. Watson has iost out 
Biographies of John Wilkes and 
Wm. dobbett. 

A Biography of Thomaa Paine, 
Free-thinker, is in preparation by 
Jndge A. 0. Morton, of Gokunbns, 
U.S., who was a friend of and exe- 
ontor to tiie author of <* The Age of 
Season.*' 

Of a oheap edition of Dr. W. E. 
Ohanning's works 14,000 oopies 
were sabserlbed for in a few days. 

Of Pro£ B. Jowett's translation 
of Pkto's Diidogues, three yoIs. are 
eocpeoted to be out shortly. He is 
also preparing a Greek text of 2%e 
JBsfmftlie-HBO excellently translated 
hj Taoghan and Davies. 

The oorreepondenoe of XJhland, 
the Gennan poet, with Baron Jo- 
seph Ton Lassbei^, ooUeoted and 
•rranged by the late Prof. Pfeififar, 
and edited by Prof. Wagner (with 
a biography of Pfeiffer by Prof. 
Bartsw) has jnst appeared in Yi- 
enna. Translations of Uhland 
ftboimd} would some of his ad- 
mirera and translators favour us 
with a biography, and these and 
other letters dmie into English ? 

A translation of <*The LiTes of 
Illustrious Men,'* by Oomelins 
Kepos, made by the itaUan poet, 
Bowzido, author of '* Orlando Ina- 
morato,'* is in process of publica- 
tion by Prof. Luciano Sarabelli. . 



Prof. J. F. A. Berger, editor of 
" Prodns, with an expodtion of his 
system i" '* The Bhetoxic of Plato;" 
oophodes' *< Dramas;** Goero's 
" Tusoulum Orations,*' &c , is dead. 

Dr. George Smith, secretary to 
the Oongregational Union, author of 
several theological works, is dead. 

Mr. Henueigh Wedgewood's 
"Dictionary of Englidi Etymo- 
^'^EJ** gx'e&tly enlarged and tho* 
roughly revised hr the author, aided 
by Bev. J. 0. Atkinson, is to be 
issued in a second edition at an 
early date. 

The **Oobden Olub Land Teanie 
Essays ** were sneedily bought apt 
and are re-issued. 

Warton's << History of English 
Poetry"— a work which, if well 
edited and annotated, would be in- 
valuable—has been published by A. 
Murray & Son, in a cheap edition. 

QeoTgo Hogarth, author of ** The 
History of the Omora," ftc, fiither- 
in-law of Charles Dickens, died 12th 
February, aged 87. 

" An Introduction to the Soienoe 
of Beligion," being -leotores deli- 
▼ered at the Boyal InatitnttOD, 
London, by Vtot Max Mtller, is to 
be published. 

*' Sodetv and Solitude," a series 
of essays bv R W. Emerson— one 
half original and one half re-pubU- 
cations — is announced. 

'* The BeligiouB Life of LondoDi" 
by J. B. JEUtchie,— consiBthig of 
original and re-printed malter,— is 
announced. 

To the many translations of 
Homer already published, William 
CoUen Bryant, the American poet, 
has added his. 

James Pagan, historian of Glas- 
gow and of its cathedral, died 11th 
S^bmary. 
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THOMAS HOBBES, OF MALMK8BUEY. 

What is the fulcrum on which, authority should rest that its 
motive power may be steady, permauent, and effective in regard to 
results P That was the ^reat question in England when the strong 
politic dynasty of the Tudors died with Elizabeth, and the Stuarts 
acquired, by bequeathment, what they had claimed by just inherit- 
AQce. James and his successors sought to found their sovereign 
power on a divine right, a God -given indefeasible election and fore* 
ordination to bear Kindly rule, and exercise dominion over the 
commonalty. Laud and his coadjutors in the episcopate attempted 
to sacerdotalize authority, and to rest supreme power on the sanc- 
tion of the Church. Strafford's '* thorough *' policy set the founda- 
tions of the throne on force, and maintained it by strategies closely 
allied to fraud. Pym, liampden, and Yane respected the legs! 
teaure of the king, and insisted on constitutional authority having i^ 
legal basis. Milton and Cromwell endeavoured to establish autho* 
rity on morality and religion, interpreted and determined by law* 
OQ the ground that " it is justly ordained by nature that he who 
invades the liberty of others shall, in the verv outset, lose his own, 
and be the first to feel that servitude which he has induced. 
Hobbes, in harmony with the adage of Bacon, ** knowledge is power," 
employed Heason as the examiner of the foundations ofright. " He 
<ieaaced the manners of men from human nature ; virtues and vices 
from a natural law ; and the goodness and wickedness of actions 
from the laws of States," which again " dependeth upon the know- 
ledge of what is human nature, wnat is body politic, and what it is 
we call a law," and these are only explicable by and to the judg- 
i&eat and reason of mankind, by true ratiocination on the causes 
and effects of human conduct. The fulcrum, then, on which 
iathority as a motive power rests, is reason. Those who have 
^ntten of justice and policy in general have involved themselves 
ui coutradictions and errors, because they have not discriminated 
between the truth and the interest of men, the former of which is 
^scorered by reason, while the latter is advanced and advocated 
'^y passion. To reduce the doctrine of justice and policy to the 
^es and infallibility of reason in an inexpugnable fashion, was 
joe aim of Hobbes. We regard it as no unfair presumption 
|uathe proceeded as honestly as in his circumstances he could, and 
|nat he was in a considerable degree successful in his aims ; that in 
ifil^^^^^ he was vehemently assailed by both parties; and that 
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even now his annoiy of reasons supplies weapons alike to the 
monarchist and the democrat — constitutionalists founding; their 
preference for a Conserratiye policy on grounds supplied by Hobbes, 
and radical reformers adyocating change and progress on principles 
which have been laid down by the philosopher of ^^almesbury. 

The times in which Hobbes liyea were peculiarly fayourable for 
the suggesting, howerer adyerse to the proper discussion of, such a 
fundamental question. Authority during the Tudor age had been 
^ternate]y reposed on election, right, force, policy, and intrigue. 
The Stuarts acquired the crown by *'a disputed settlement," 
many parties acquiescently receiying the facts of history and the 
logic of eyents, as, for the time being, better than any other jpercep- 
tible method of fixing the principles of monarchy and denning a 
dynasty. 

But the Stuarts did not appreciate their settlement as one of 
conyenience for the nation, in the condition of parties within it and 
the state of affairs without it, then. They enforced the affirmative 
of Diyine right by arguments drawn from sacerdotal Bources, by 
traditions of legalism, hj the intrigues of a cunning policy, and by 
the force of an army which did not then feel its aggregate strength, 
and was only beginning to be knit into a unity of efficient power. 
But the nation itself had been rapidly deyeloping a theory of king- 
craft, founded on the negation of divine right — a theory which 
a|<reed better with the facts of history, and was more in accordance 
with the interests of men — a theory which promised, in its own 
opinion, supremacy to each party, and hence excited hope in all. 
The controversy was waged, at last, under the name of " The Civil 
War." 

While the state of the nation, under the " thorough " policy of 
Charles I., Laud, and Strafford, on the one hand, and the party of 
the Petition of Bights, the Covenant, and the ilemonstrance on 
the other, was peculiarljr fitted to suggest the question of sovereign 
prerogatives and civic rights, it was eminently unfitted to discuss 
the principles of social polity, for " passion ruled the hour." But 
Hoboes was most favourably situated for probing the secret of his 
age. He had seen the evils of civil and religious wars in France, 
and he had learned in Italy the spirit-deadening influence of sacer- 
dotalism ; he had felt the stir of the new philosophy in science, and 
he had been brought to consider the powerlessness of force to 
attain or maintain truth, and yet he had been so circumstanced as 
to have lived a life apart from the jars and passionate effervescences 
of his age and time. Kot only, therefore, could events reflect them- 
selves on the clear and level mirror of a calm mind, but he could, 
with less of the error of passion or interest, reflect upon them. He 
had been reserved in the position of a thinker, while most other 
men had been compelled to assume the position, either in art or 
part, of actors. The year 1639 brought with it the sense of the 
irreconcilability of the sovereign and the nation, unless some centre 
of concession could be discovered. This Hobbes essayed to find, 
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and circnlated in MS. his " De Cive," the main object of which is 
to demonstrate " the absolute necessity of leagnes and contracts, 
and thence the mdiments both of moral and of civil prudence." 
In this book he says, " I hare also been yery wary in the whole 
tenor of my discourse, not to meddle with the civil laws of any par- 
ticular nation whatsoever ; that is to say, I have avoided cominff 
ashore, which these times have so infested both with shelves and 
tempests." This production, though not then printed, " occasioned 
XQuch talk of the author, and had not his Majestj dissolved the 
Parliament, it had brought him into danger of his life." Hence 
irhen he saw the nature of the Parliament of 3rd November, 1640, 
" Mr. Hobbes, doubting how they would use him, went over to 
France, the first of all that fled, and there continued eleven years, 
to his damage some thousands of pounds deep." 

In England, these eleven years were full of mighty commotion. 
Within tneir space were contained — the impeacmnent and execu- 
tion of Straffora, the abolition of the High Commission and the Star 
Chamber, the civil war, the adoption of the Scottish league and 
coyenant, the self-denying ordinance, the execution of Laud, the 
surrender of the king to the Scots, the trial and execution of the 
Sovereign of England, the abolition of the House of Lords, the 
dominion of the Kump, the proclamation and flight of Charles II., 
&c. The surges of the parties during this period are indicated by 
the battle names of Edgehill and Braddock Down, Wakefield and 
Chalerove Field, Bristol and Gloucester, Selby and Marston Moor, 
Naseoy and Kilsyth ; and the flow of the tide is shown by the words 
Preston, Drogheda, Danbar and Worcester. 
I Nor was the period much less eventful in France, where, on the 
death of Bichelieu, Cardinal Mazarin became chief minister, and 
I the party of the Fronde opposed the Queen mother (Anne of Aus- 
tria), and Mazarin. These were the years of the wars of Turenne 
&nd Gond^. The day of the barricades (26th August, 1648) was 
among them, and they saw in the peace of Westphalia the close of 
the thirty years' war, and the security, by Protestantism, of the 
freedom to worship God according to conscience, as the interpreter 
of Scripture. Louis XIV., too, was declared to be of kingly age# 
> Amia the contentions of Parliamentarians and Boyalists on the 
I cme hand, and of Frondeurs and Imperialists on the other, Hobbes 
»at at the problem of his philosophy — what is motive power P — with 
l^igence and equanimity, serenely calm and sedately self-confident, 
^uclidizing, as he thought, and as Mersenne asserts, science, poli- 
tics, and morals, from one inductively gained postulate, that " the 
law of nature is the dictate of right reason, conversant about those 
t^ungs which are either to be done or omitted, for the constant pre- 
B^vation of life and members as much as in us lies." These 
obiects are to be attained by peace only. Man by nature is in a 
Btete of war ; he enters into a state of peace by a pact or covenant 
^ mutual concession or resignation of rights, and so man passes 
aom the state of nature into civil society, whose duty and interr 
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it is to enforce the contracts implied in its incorporate being. 
*' There is," he asserts, ** a certain cine of reason whose bednning 
is in the dark; by the benefit of whose conduct we are led, as it 
were, by the hand into the clearest light. So that the principle of 
tractation is to be taken from that darkness, and then the light to 
be carried thither for irradiating the doubts." Under the investi- 
gations of right reason, " were the nature of human actions as dis- 
tinctly known as the nature of quantity in geometrical figures, the 
strength of avarice and ambition, which is sustained by the erro- 
neous opinions of the vulgar as touching the nature of right and 
tiyrong, would presently faint and languish ; and mankind should 
enjoy such an immortal peace, that unless it were for habitation, 
on supposition that the earth should grow too narrow for her inha- 
bitants, there would hardly be left any pretence for war." As, 
however, we intend to present the reader with an analysis of The 
Le^nathan, in which Hobbes has incorporated " his thoughts con- 
cerning Civil Doctrine," we think it scarcely advisable to try to 
epitomize this exposition of liberty, dominion, and religion. 

As the error and terror of civil war increased around him, 
Hobbes more emphatically and enthusiastically engaged in his 
demonstration of the system of truth of which he held the cine, 
and very persistently held his own in argument against all comers. 
Hobbes is reported by Lord Clarendon, in his (controversial) 
" Survey of The Leviathan** as " a man of excellent parts, of great 
wit, some reading, and somewhat more thinking; one who has 
spent many years in foreign parts and observation, understands 
tne learned as well as modem languages, hath long had the repu- 
tation of a great philosopher and mathematician, and in his age 
hath had conversation with many worthy and extraordinary men, 
to which, it may be, if he had been more indulgent in the more 
vigorous part of his life, it might have had a greater influence upon 
the temper of his mind; whereas age seldom submits to those 
questions, inquiries, and contradictions which the laws and liberty 
of conversation require; and it hath always been a lamentation 
amontjst Mr. Hobbes' friends, that he spent too much time in 
thinking, and too little in exercising those thoughts in the company 
of other men of the same or of as good faculties ; for want whereof 
his natural constitution, with age, contracted such a morosity that 
doubting and contradicting men were never grateful to him" 
(p. 2). The dogmatism of conviction is always strong, sometimes 
peremptory, and often disagreeable. To the charge of being con- 
fidently entrenched in his opinions Hobbes has made reference in 
the following terms : — " This I am sure is false, that any man living 
did ever hear me brag of my science or praise myself but when my 
defence required it. Perhaps some of our philosophers that were 
at Paris, and were acquainted with the same learned men that I 
was acquainted with, might take for bragging the maintaining of 
my opinions and the not yielding to the reasons alleged agamst 
them. If that be ostentation they tell the truth ; " and, " if I added 
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that my aequaintance know that I am naturally of moderate rather 
tiian of boasting speech, you would not believe it; because you dis- 
•tinjj^uiflh not between that which is said upon provocation, and that 
which is said without provocation, from vain-glory." " Truly I re« 
member not an angry word that ever I uttered in all my life to 
any man that came to see me, though some of them have troubled 
3ne with very impertinent discourse ; and with those that argued 
witib me, how impertinently soever, I always thought it more 
civility to be somewhat earnest in the defence of my opinion, than 
by obstinate and affected silence to let them see I contemned them, 
or hearkened not to what they said." 

In Paris he demoted hioiself very much to the study of Mathe« 
laalios, hblding intercourse on this subject with Descartes, Boberval, 
Hierony^mus Verdusius, (an Aquitahian nobleman to whom in 1660 
he dedicated his "Examinatio et Emendatio Mathematics^,") 
Gassendi, Francis Nicero, Bichard White, &c. Speaking of 
Mathematics, he had said in his ** Human Nature," p. 72, IdiOy-r* 
" -To this day was it never heard of that there was any controvei^^ 
eonceming any conclusion on this subject; the science whereof 
hath nevertheless been continually amplified and enriched by the 
oonelnsions of most difficult and profound speculation. The 
Mason whereof is apparent to every man that looketh into their 
writings ; for they proceed from most low and humble principleSi 
evident even to the meanest capacity ; going on slowly and with 
Biost scrupulous ratiocination, viz., from the imposition of names, 
ihey infer the truth of their first propositions ; and from two of the 
first a third ; and from any two of the three a fourth ; and so on» 
Bcoording to the Steps of Science." Though Mersenne names him 
often in his " Cogitata " with honour, and he acquired a fair repu- 
tation in Paris for mathematical ability, yet his own controversies 
on this subject are among the most bitter and the most disreputably 
conducted disputes in the records of the quarrels of authors. About 
the year 1646 he employed himself in an attempt at "the quadrfr- 
tve of the circle." '* I huve been asked," he says, " sometimes, by 
Mich as saw the figure before me, what I was doing, and I was not 
afraid to say that I was seeking for the solution of that problem ; 
but not that I had done it. And afterwards being asked of the 
BQoeess, I have said I thought it done." He subsequently upheld 
his claim, dogmatically, to having successfully accomplished this 
feat in the face of the clearest refutation. His method of quadra- 
tore may be seen at the end of the fourth volume of his Latin works 
in Molesworth's edition. A. De Morgan says, " Longomontanus, 
(refuted by Pell), J. B. Porter, and Hobbes, (refuted by Wallis), are 
three names well known in other pursuits which must go down to 
posterity as having had distinguisned success in false quadrature. 
3)ke works of the last against Geometry and Geometers were the 
oonseqaence of the mortification he felt at not being admitted to 
have Bocceeded in his attempt." * 

* Article ^^Qnadniure of the Goole,*' BBim^ C^folopmdia. 
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When, after the delivery of Charles I. to the Parliamentary Com- 
xniflsioners, it was thought expedient that Prince Charles should, 
under the care of Lords Capel and Hopton, take a journey to 
Jersey, whence he passed to Paris, " Mr. Hobbes had the honour to 
initiate him in the Mathematics," and then won both the esteem 
and aifection of the heir to the hotly-assailed Crown of England. 
Lord Clarendon and Hobbes held seyeral discussions on Political 
Philosophy at different times in his seyeral visits to the City of 
Letters and Pleasure, and resolutely opposed each other's views. 
Here, though enduring " all the straits, necessities, and discomforts 
which are inseparable &om banishment," the Duke of Newcastle, 
" a gentleman with all the accomplishments of mind which he wanted 
of body, being in all other respects a wonderful person," received 
and entertained the most intellectual company of Paris; and 
amongst others, Hobbes and John Bramhall, the Lord Bishop of 
!Derry, who acted as his Lordship's chaplain. These two persons, 
the diishop and the Philosopher, afibrded great intellectual enters 
iainment to the Earl by their controversial encounters and bicker- 
ings, and their eager polemical disputations. 

As there is now little notice taken in our literature of this 
Archiepiscopal critic of Hobbes, though in his own day Bramhall 
was little less noteworthy than Laud, we may take a brief glance 
of his career and his works. He was bom of an ancient family in 
Pontefract, in Yorkshire, in 1593, educated in the Grammar School 
there, and at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. In 1623 he 
became Chaplain to ttie Archbishop of York. He was prebendary 
of York and Eipon, and took his degree as D.D. in 1630. He was 
invited bv Thomas Viscount Wentworth (afterwards Lord Strafford) 
who had been appointed Lord-Lieutenant, to accompany him 
to Ireland. Here he was made Archdeacon of Meatb, and in 
succession to George Davenham (1634), Bishop of Derry, — in both 
of which offices he greatly enriched himself, and laboured diligently, 
and with some success, to induce the Church of Ireland to accept 
the Articles and Canons of the Church of England, under the 
influence of Laud. He was impeached by the Irish House of 
Commons in March, 1640-1, and imprisoned along with some others 
of the coadjutors of Strafford, but, by the interference of the £ing> 
he was released, though not acquitted. He retired to Yorkshire 
tUl Cromwell and his " Ironsides " had defeated the Eoyalists at 
Marston Moor, July 2nd, 1644. Then in the train of William 
Cavendish, Earl of Newcastle, he made off to the Continent. The 
exiles shortly afterwards found their way to Paris, and there they 
formed a sort of colony of Eoyalists. In 1645 Hobbes and the 
ex-bishop of Londonderry were brought into contact at the resi- 
dence of^the Earl of Newcastle in Paris, and there the talk having 
fallen upon Philosophical topics, and notably, of course, on those 
subjects which had been speciflcally treated of in Hobbes' hook 
••On Human Nature, or the Fundamental Elements of Policy," 
wh>ch, after having been circulated in MS. and much read and talked 
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of, liad been, in May, 1640, dedicated to the Earl as "Governor 
to the Prince, his highness (afterwards Charles II. )> and one of his 
Majesty's (Charles I.) most honourable privy council/' and the still 
more recent work which Hobbes had writteir and published, being 
at Paris, " De Cive," of which Sorbi^re had written an epitome in 
^French, for which Marsenne, Gassendi, &c., expressed a hifi^h 
admiration ; and the English translation of which had been dedi- 
cated to Hobbes' patron, and the Earl's relative, William, Earl 
of Devonshire; the tenets contained in these works, though, 
accepted by many clergy, did not gain the approval of Dr. Bram- 
hall ; and as Hobbes was very tenacious of his opinions, and not 
remarkable for yielding to the reasons alleged against them, even 
when urged mildly and calmly, much less when opposed in keen 
controversy, an exceedingly acrimonious disputation arose be- 
tween the ex-bishop and the ex-tutor, in which the bishop wrote 
down some sixty objections to the Hobbesian philosophy ;— besides 
these, a more aggravated and aggravating debate arose regarding 
Liberty and Necessity, in which, of course, Bramhall advocated the 
former, and Hobbes the latter. By the judicious advice of the 
Earl of Newcastle — considering that debates carried on by word of 
mouth in verbal conferences are apt to be passionate, and so subject 
to mistakes and mis-statements — the opponents were recommended 
to press home against each other, in writing, the arguments on 
which the strain of the discussion seemed most to rest. During the 
summer (April — August) of 1646, the written animadversions and 
contentions were placed before his lordship alone, and com- 
municated thereafter to the respondents in either case. Hobbes in 
the meanwhile keeping hold or the Earl's friendship while contro- 
yertinj? the opinions of his episcopal chaplain, by dedicating to him 
in MS. "A Minute or First Draught of the Optiques, in two 
parts. By Thomas Hobbes, at Paris, 1646," a written note of his 
ideas on a point which had formed the topic of discourse with 
his lordship about sixteen years previously at Welbeck. The first 
part of this tract. On Illumination, has not been published ; the 
second part of it. On Vision, being *' perfected " in Latin, has been 
incorporated into the treatise De Homine. The interest in tha 
Philosophy of Necessity felt by a gentleman of Hobbes' acquaint- 
ance in Paris, who did not understand English, led to a request 
that Hobbes would permit him to see a copy of his notes on 
the question, that he might have them interpreted to him by 
a young Englishman. Hobbes, who was then, 1646^ residing 
in Kouen, forwarded to his friend his copy of the matters he had 
written on the controversy with Bramhall, and the young English* 
man who had been entrusted with the MS. having taken a copy, on 
hearing of the interest excited by the issue of the " Leviathan," 
had the treatise printed in 1652 to catch a share of the profits of 
notoriety. Hobbes published a proper edition of this work in 
1654. Bramhall replied in "A Defence of True Liberty," in 
answer to Hobbes' "Treatise of Liberty and Necessity," which was 
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ptiblitlied in London in 1655. A Bishop Laney also engaged 
m the contest. Hobhes published an account of his controversY 
irith Bramhall in 1656, and of that with lAney in 1670. BramhaU 
had issued a work entitled "The Catching of the Leyiathan/' 
in. 1654 or so, and he now published a " Castigation of Mi*. Hobbes* 
Last Animadyersions, in the case concerning Liberty and UniverBsi 
Necessity; with an appendix concerning the Catching of the 
Leviathan, 1658." Hobbes declares he had not heard of "The 
Catching of the Leviathan " till after BramhaU's- death, so Httle stir 
had it made; and he published " An Answer to Dr. Bramhall's Catch- 
ing of the Leyiathan " a short time afterwards. Of the nature of 
the dispute between Bramhall and Hobbes an idea may be got from 
the following extract :-^ 

** Yoa shall find in this little Tolume the questions concerning necesntjf, 
freedom^ and chance, which in all ages have perplexed the minds of curioos 
men, largely and clearly discassed, and the arguments on all sides, dravm 
from the anthority of Scripture, from the doctrine of the schools, from 
natural reason, and from the consequences pertaining to common life, truly 
alleged and severally weighed between two persons, who both maintain that 
men are free to do aa they will, tkuAforhMr as they toill. The things they 
^isBe&t in are, that the one holdeth, that it is not in a man's power now to 
cfaioose the will he shall have anon ; that chance produceth nothing ; that 
'oH 'events and actions have their necessary causes ; that the will of God 
sMlses the necessity of all things. The other, on the contrary, maintainetb 
that not only the man is free to choose what he will do, but the will bIso 
to choose what it shall wUl ; that when a man wilkth a good action, 
God's will concurreth with his, else not ; that the will may choose whether 
it wUl, or not; that many things come to pass without necessity, by 
chance ; that though God foreknow a thing shall be, yet it is not necessajy 
that that thing shall be, inasmuch as God seeth not the future as in itfr 
causes, but as present. In sum, they adhere both of them to the Scripture; 
but one of them is a learned school divine, the other a man that doth not 
much admire that kind of learning." * 

It is, we believe, generally admitted that in this controversy 
Hobbes proyed himself to bo an adept in the art of arguing, and 
ihat in his writings on this topic the self-determining power of the 
will is opposed with subtlety, depth, and penetration unsurpassed 
by any suosequent writer on the same side of the question. Li it»^ 
indeed, we find the first clear, distinct, and unambiguous statement 
of the doctrine of philosophical necessity, subsequently wrought 
o«t so unhesitantly by Charles Bray, of Coventry, in several 
able works. Sec British Controversialist, September, 1867. I^^* 
Bramhall was not a match for him in dialectics ; but this controversy 
«xcited the learning and ability of Ealph Cudworth, whose Ta«t 
and yarious powers were brought to the consideration of this sub- 
ject in consequence of the interest felt in the problem it discussed. 

♦ Thomas Hobbes' address **To the Reader," prefixed to *<The Qnw- 
'tions ionceAiing Liberty, Keoessity, and Chance^ deaoty stated and 
Hebrted." 



Bimnball returned to England at the ^Restoration, and was made 
Arohbisfaop of Armagh and Primate and Metropolitan of all Ire^ 
land, and died in 1663. His '* Life and Works " were published at 
Dublin in 1677, and have been republished in the Librarjr of Anglo* 
Catholic Theology at Oxford, 1842-5. 

Though the lieenoe of Paris was then, as now, prorerbial, yet 
the '* Liberty of Unlicensed Printing " was not attainable there. 
When, in March, 1651, after the news of Cromwell's success at 
Dunbar had reached the Court of Spain, Edward Hyde (Lord 
Clarendon) and Lord Cottington were dismissed from the Court of 
Spain, where they had been endeavouring to negotiate for aid to 
place Prince Charles on the throne. Lord Clarendon took up his 
residence in Paris with the exiled court. Hobbes and he met fre- 
quently, and the progress of the new work on which the author of 
" De Give " was engaged formed the theme of discourse. This new 
book was printing in England then, and its author received a sheet 
weekly in proof to conrect and revise. While it was still in the 
press Hobbes got a copy of it engrossed on vellum, in a marvellous 
isir hand, and had it presented to the Prince of Wales, his pupil, 
afterwards Charles II., through the prince's governor, his patron's 
relative and his own friend, the Earl of Newcastle. 

" On the first leaf of the manuscript was that curious frontispiece, ex* 
qmsitely drawn, which faces the Leviathan in this as in the earliest edition. 
We weU remember our first gaze at that singular representation when its 
meaning was a mystery. Philosophy was then a spell, and our novitiate 
wonder. What a celebrated author would say on any metaphysical ques- 
tion, whether innate ideas or substantial forms, was rather an exciting 
fcftir — ^verging often on palpitation of the h^art — 

* The glory and the freshness of a dream.* 

** By degrees, under the guidance of the great mystagogue himself, the 
enigmatical became plain. Rising, as it were, out of the centre of the^ 
^vth. Leviathan, in human form, appears, towering above the hills. ▲ 
crown is upon his head, a sword in his right hand, a crozier in his left. 
His person looks as if wrapped in a coat of mail ; hut, on nearer inspection, 
you find that it is covered with figures of human beings, who, in their 
multitudinous aggregation, compose the body of this wonder of the world 
~~the artificial man. Beneath him is a city, in which a church is the most 
I*ominent object. His right hand represents the civil power, having 
supreme sway ^over castles, coronets, ordnance, arms, banners, and the 
>tnfe of war; his left, power ecclesiastical — an episcopal autocracy — 
bating at command mitres, colleges, thunderbolts of excommunication, 
^d the logic of schools — the latter demonstrating, syllogistically, that the 
^pcml and spiritual functions must be united in one sovereign head, or 
^ that the commonwealth must be tossed on the horns of a dilemma^ 
ftnd, by the one or the other, gored to a miserable death. Such signiflcanoe 
» ^os hi that pictured page." * 

* ^'Hobbes— his Life and Writings," in the JBritish Quarier^y Heviem^ 
tL, August, 18i7, p. 166. 
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The word Leviathan^ in Scripture, signifies a great sea-monBter, 
a whale, a crocodile, or saurian of immense size and terribleness. 
This, however, is not the meaning of the term Leviathan as used 
by Hobbes in his " Discourse of Commonwealth." It is there used 
as a name for '* the State, in Latin Civiias, which is but an arti- 
ficial man ; though of greater stature and strength than the nata- 
ral, for whose protection and defence it was intended ; and in whieh 
the sovereignty is an artificial soul, as giving life and motion to the 
whole body ; the magistrates, and other officers of judicature and 
execution, aiti^eiBX joints — ^reward and punishment, by which fas- 
tened to the seat of the sovereignty every joint and member is 
moved to perform his duty, are the nerves that do the same in the 
body natural ; the wealth and riches of all the particular members 
are the strength s Salus populi, the people's safety, its business— 
oounsellors, by whom all thin^ needful for it to know are suggested 
unto it, are the memory y eq^uity and laws, an arti6cial reason and 
will; concord, health; sedition, sickness ; and civil war, death" 
« The multitude so united in one person is called a commonwealth 
— ^that great Leviathan, or rather* to speak more reverently, that 
mortal G^, to which we owe, under the immortal God, our peace 
and defence.*' 

The title of the book runs thus : — " Leviathan ; or, the Matter, 
Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil." 
The Dedication bears the date Paris, April 15-25, 1651, and is 
addressed *' to my most honoured friend, Mr. Francis Godolphin, 
of Godolphin ** (or Gt)dolcaD, in Cornwall.) 

Francis was the third son of Sir William G^olphin ; his eldest 
brother was that Sir William Godolphin who, having been ambas- 
sador from England to the Court of Spain, became a convert to 
Catholicism, and left an estate in England, Spain, Venice, Borne, 
and Amsterdam, to the value of nearly £80,000 to his soul as his 
heir, giving in charge to his father confessors to make such a will, 
after his death, as &ould most benefit his soul — the result of which 
was a long-continued appeal to law in the difierent countries to 
show that a man's soul can lay no valid claim to the disposal or 
enioyment of his mundane assets. His second brother was Mr. 
Sianey Godolphin, secretary to die Earl of Leicester while on his 
embassy to France, author of several English poems and translator 
of "The Loves of -Sneas and Dido, from Virgil" (1638). He 
joined the royal army, and was killed in an encounter at Chagford, 
m Devonshire, in 1643, aged thirty-three. He admired Hobbes as 
a man and a student, and left him £200. " He was pleased," says 
Hobbes, " to Uiink my studies something, and otherwise to oblige 
me with real testimonies of his good opinion great in themselves, 
and the greater for the worthiness of his person ; " and again he 
Bays, " I have known clearness of judgment and largeness of fancf ; 
strength of reason and graceful elocution ; a courage for the war 
and a fear for the lawa, and all eminentlT in one man ; and that was 
my most noble and honoured friend, Mr. Sidney Godolphin, who 
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hating no man nor liated of any, was unfortanatelj slain in the be- 
^[inning of the hite oivil war, in the public qnarrel, by an undis- 
cemed and an nndiaceming hand." 

Mr. Francis Godolphin was the father of the Sydney, Earl of 
Gk>dolphin (bom 1630), who served Charles II. in war and in peace, 
and who held high offices under James II., William III., and 
Queen Anne as one too honest to be bribed, too selfish to be left 
unemployed, and too useful to be done without. It is not impro- 
bable that he may be considered as a specimen Hobbist in the 
acutenesB of his intellect, the caution of his habits, the calculating 
character of his morals, the personal worth that wanted the highest 
grace of patriotism and the trustworthiness of thorough conviction. 
In the Dedication the author asserts for himself impartiality in 
these words : — ^" I know not how the world will receive it, nor how 
it may reflect on those that shall seem to favour it. For in a way 
beset with those that contend on one side for too great liberty, and 
on the other side for too much authority, 'tis hard to pass between 
the points of both unwounded : " at the same time he confesses that 
" I am a man that love my own opinion." In a tract entitled 
I' Considerations upon the reputation, &c., of T. Hobbes," written 
in reply to some animadversions of John Wallis, D.D., the mathe- 
inatician, scholar, and divine, he affirms that he wrote and pub- 
lished his " Leviathan " far from the intention either of disadvantage 
to his Majesty or to flatter Oliver [Cromwell], who was not made 
Protector till three t)r four years after. . . . What was Oliver 
when that book came forth r It was in 1650, and Mr. Hobbes re- 
turned before 1651. Oliver was then but General under your 
masters of the Parliament, nor had yet cheated them of their usurped 
power. For that was not done till two or three years after, in 1653, 
which neither he (Hobbes) nor you (Wallis) could foresee. What 
title, then, of Oliver's could he pretend to justify P " It is no 
slight proof of his impartiality of intention, though it by no means 
substantiates his success in attaining impartiality, that while he was 
accused by the parliamentary party of favouring thesovereign against 
them, he was also accused by the Boyalists of favouring the sove- 
reignty of the people. In reference to the latter point he admits 
that Charles 11. " was displeased for a while, but not very long. 
They that complained of and misconstrued his writings were his 
Majesty's good subjects, and reputed wise and learned men, and 
thereby obtained to have their misconstructions believed for some 
little time ; but the very next summer after his (Hobbes) coming 
away, two honourable persons of the Court that came over into 
Encland, assured him that his Majesty had a good opinion of him ; 
and others since have told me that his Majesty said openly, that he 
thought Mr. Hobbes never meant him 'hurt. Besides, his Majesty 
hath used him more graciously than is ordinary to so humble a 
penon as he ia . . • and testified his esteem of him in his bounty." 
It is certain that even so late as 1662, ten years after its publi- 
cation, he felt it necessary to present a " short apology " to t^ 
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icmjEr for his " Lefviathan," and humbly io "beseeck hu Sacred 
Majesty not to believe so ill of him upon reports that proceed eften, 
and may do so now, from the displeasure which comnKliily aEise4k 
from difiPerences in opinion/' 

This work, which was alternately attacked by eitho* party, and 
required to be, defended against both, consists of four main din- 
sions, including in all forty -seyen chapters, with a review and coih 
elusion, supplies the fullest, the best, and the best known expositioa 
of his riews on mind, morals, politics, and religion. The topics of 
the foor parts are : 1. The matter of the Leviathan and the-ar^o«r; 
both of which is man. 2. How, and by what corenants, it ii 
made ; what are the rights and just power or authority of a sore- 
reign ; and what it is that preserveth or dissolveth it. 3. What is 
a Christian commonwealth P and 4. What is the kingdom of dnk^ 
sessP 

The first part — Of Man — eonBists of sixteen ohaptere. 

(1) Of Sense. *' Concerning the thoughts of man.*' **Siiigfy,'they«» 
every one a representation, or appeeranee, of some quality or other acci- 
dent of a body without us, which is commonly ealled an object;" ''for 
there is no conception in a man's mind, which hath not at first, toixXij, or 
by parts, been begotten upon the organs of sense. The rest are derived 
from that original." *' So that sense, in all oases, is nothing else but ori"- 
ginal fancy, caused, as I have said, by the pressure; that is, by the motion 
of external things upon our eyes, ears, and other organs thereunto 
ordained." 

(2) Of Imagination. " After the object is removed or the eye shut, yre 
still retain an image of the things seen, though more obscure than when 
we see it. And this it is the Latins call imagination, from the image made 
in seeing ; and apply the same, though improperly, to all the senses. But 
the Greeks call it fancy, which signifies appearance, and is as proper to one 
sense as to another. Imoffination, therefore, is nothmg but decayed getue,^ 
" But when we would express the decay and signify thatthe senseis fiidhig^ 
old, and past, it is. called memory,** " Much memoiy, or memory of msiiy 
things, is called experience** *' The imaginations of them that sleep an 
those we call dreams** Imagination explains apparitions and viskms. 
*' The imagination that is raised in man, or any other creature endued with 
the faculty of imagining, by words, or other voluntary signs, is that we 
generally call underttandingy and is common to man and beast." " That 
understanding which is peculiar to man is the understanding not only his 
will, but his conceptions and thoughts, by the sequel and contexture of 
the names of things into affirmations, negations, and other forms of speech." 

(3) ** Of the Consequence or Train of Imaginations " — " that succession 
of one thought to another, which is called, to distinguish it from discourse 
in words, mental discourse** ** Not every thought to every thought "suo- 
ceeds indifferently;" but "it shall be something that succeeded the same 
before, at one time or another." It is '^ cf two sorts ; Ist, ungaided, 
without design," ''in which case the thoughts are said to wander." 
** Thought is quick ;" 2nd, " regulated by some desire- or design **-*wliidi 
also is of two kinds ; (a) *' when of an effect imagined we<Be«ik &» oaoses or 
means to produce it;" (5) ''when imaginiDganytfaing, whatBoeTat, weesak 
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an fihe possible eflbets that can by it be produced ;" ** that is to say, we 
imagine what we can do with it, when we have it." 

'^ The disconne of the miud when it is goyeraed by design is nothing 
but seeking, or the fiiculty of Ifteention.** "And sometimes a man 
seeks what he hath lost.' ^'This we call Memembrance or calhng 
to mixid; the Latins call it BemttMeenUa, as it were a re«conning 
of our former actions." '* Sometimes a man desires to know the event of an 
action." This **is called foresight, prudence, or providence; and some- 
times -wisdom ; though such conjecture, through the difficulty of observing 
all circumstances, be very fallacious.*' " The present only has a being in 
nature ; things ^709^ have a being in the memory only, but things to come 
have no being at all ; the^^«f*0 being but a fiction of the mind, applying 
the sequels of actions past to the actions that are present ; which with 
most certainty is done by him that has most experience, but not with, 
certainty enough." '* A siffn is the evident antecedent of the consequent, 
and contrarily the consequent of the antecedent." *' As prudence is a pre- 
sumption of the future, contracted &om the experience of time past ; so 
there is a presumption of things past taken from other things, not future 
but past also." *' But this conjecture has the same uncertainty almost with 
the conjecture of the future ; both being grounded only upon experience." 
'^Besidhes sense and thoughts and the train of thoughts, the mind of man 
has no other motion ; though by the help of speech and method, the same 
faculties may be improved to such^a height as to distinguish men from all 
other living creatures." ** Whatsoever we imagine ib finite. Therefore there 
ia no idea or conception of anything we call infinite " — we have " no con- 
ception of the thing but of our own inability. And therefore the name of 
God is used, not to make us conceive Him, for He is incomprehensible ; and 
His greatness and power are inconceivable ; but that we may honour Him." 
(4) "Of Speech.** "The invention of printing, though ingenious, 
compared with the invention of letters is no great matter.*' "But the 
most noble and profitable invention of all other was that of speech^ con- 
sisting of names or appellations and their connection: whereby men 
register their thoughts, recall them when they are past, and also declare 
them one to another for mutual utility and conversation." " The general 
use of speech is to transfer our mental discourse into verbal, or the train 
of our thoughts into a train of words ; the first use of names is to serve 
for marJea or notes of remembrance. Another is, when many use the same 
words, to signify, by their connection and order one to another, what they 
oonoeive or think of each matter ; and also what they desire, fear, or have 
any other pftsslon for. And for this use they are called signs. Special 
tifles of speech are these : first, to register what, by cogitation, we find to 
be the cause of anything, present or past ; and what we find things pre- 
sent or past may produce or effect ; which, in sum, is acquiring of arts. 
Secondly, to show to others that knowledpje which we have attained, which 
IB, to counsel and teach one another. Thirdly, to make known to others 
our wills and purposes, that we may have the mutual help of one another. 
Jourthly, to please and delight ourselves and others, by playing with our 
words, for pleasure or ornament, innocently.** To these uses, there are aleo 
fotir correspondent abuses — viz., 1st, inconstancy in the signification of 
words ; 2nd, the use of words metaphorically ; 3rd, the use of words falsely ; 
4th, the use of words to grieve and injure. " In all which ways words »*-" 
*wn.ed from their true use, and speech is abused.*' " Speech serveth f 
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lemembranoe of the odnaeqaeiioe of oaoaes and effects, hj the impoaing of 
names, and the connection of them. Of names, some are proper, and an- 
gular to only one thing, as Peter, and some are common to many things, u 
flMi», in respect of which it is called an umoersal} there being nothing in 
tiiie world uniTersal but names ; for the things named are every one of ^em 
indiyidual and MngnUr .** « whereas a proper name bringeth to mind one 
thing only, uniYersals recall any one of those many. And of names umyenal, 
■ome are of more^ and some of less extent ; the larger comprehending the 
less laige ; and some again of equal extent, comprehending each other red- 
prooally." *' By this imposition of names, some of larger, some of stricter 
signification we turn the reckoning of the consequences of things imagined 
in the mind into a reckoning of the consequences of appellations." ^ 'When 
two names are joined together into a consequence, or affirmation $" "if the 
latter name signify all that the former name signifieth,*' *' then the affirma- 
tion, or consequence, is trmes otherwise/ajse." " True andfcUee are attri- 
butes of speech, not of things. And where speech is not, there is neither 
inUk noTfaleekoods error there may be.*' " Truth consisteth in the right 
ordering of names in our affirmations,*' and hence the propriety of settling 
the sigmfications of words by definitions. " For the errors of definitionB 
multiply themseWes according as the reckoning proceeds, and lead men into 
absuraities, which at last they see^ but cannot avoid, without reckoning 
anew firom the beginning, in which lies the foundation of their errors.' 
** In the right definition of names lies the first use of speech, which is the 
acquisition of science ; and in wrong, or no definitions, lies the first abase; 
firom which proceed all false and s^iseless tenets." '* Natural sense and 
imagination are not subject to absurdity. Nature itself cannot err ; and as 
men abound in copiousness of language, so they become more wise or more 
mad than ordinary." **For words are wise men's ooimters, they do but 
reckon by them ; but they are the money of fools." The Latins called 
accounts of money rationet, and accounting raUoeimatio ;** and ''they ex- 
tended the word ratio to the faculty of reckoning in aU other things. The 
Chreeks have but one word, Xoyoc, for both ep^ch and reason; not that 
they thought there was no speech without reason, but no reasoning without 
speech ; and the act of reasoning they called ayllogism, which signifieth 
summing up of the consequences of one saying to another." 

Diversity of names may be reduced to four general heads, 1, of mstter 
or body ; 2, of accident or quality ; 3, names of fancies or abstraction; ^ 
names of names or speeches. Names are (1) positive ; (2) negative. All 
other names are but insignificant, new, yet undefined or contradictory, and 
inconsistent. Understanding is *' notlung else but conception, caused bj 
speech." *' In reasoning a man must take heed of words ; which, besideB 
the signification of what we imagine of their nature, have a signification also 
of the nature, disposition, and interest of the speaker." 

6. Of reason and science. ** When a man reaeomeik, he does nothing 
else but conceive a sum total, from addition of parcels ; or conceive s ^ 
mainder, from subtraction of one sum from anoUier." ** In what matttf 
soever there is place for addition and subtraction, there also is place fi>r 
reason ; and where these have no place, there reason has nothing at all to 
do." *' BsASON is nothing but reekoninff^ that is, adding and subtractiBg 
of the consequences of general names agreed upon for the uuirkinff and tig'*' 
^fyinff of our thoughts ; I say markimy them when we reckon bj oa^ 
selves, and signifying, when we demonstrate or approve our reckonings to 
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}ther men." ** The nae and end of reason it not the finding of the sum and 
^th of one, or a few oonsequenoeB, remote from the first definitions and 
settled significations of names, but to begin at these, and proceed from one 
consequence to another. For there can be no certainty of the last oondu- 
sion, withoat a certainty of all those affirmations and negations on which 
it was gprounded and inferred." ** When we reason in words of general 
signification, and fall upon a general infei*ence which is false, though it be 
commonly (»Ued srror, it is indeed an abiurditiff or senseless speech." 

Absurd condosions may be ascribed (1) to want of method in not begin- 
ning with and from definitions ; (2) speaking of accidental as material pro- 
perties and vice versa ; (8) making use of analogies from things external to 
things internal ; (4) using abstract terms as if they indicated realities ; (5) 
speaking of accidental properties as mere words ; (6) metaphorical speeches } 
(7) the uaing of non-significant names as significant. " To him who can 
ayoid these things it is not easy to fall into any absurdity." 

** Beaaon is not, as sense and memory [are], bom with us ; nor gotten 
by experience only, as prudence is ; but attained by industry ; first in apt 
imposing of names ; and secondly by getting a good and orderly method in 
proceeding from the elements, which are names, to assertions made by con- 
nection of one of them to another, and so to syllogisms, which are the con- 
nections of one assertion to another, till we come to a knowledge of all the 
consequences of names appertaining to the subject in hand ; and that is it 
men call sciekcb. And whereas sense and memory are but knowledge of 
fact, which is a thing past and irrevocable, teienee is the knowledge 
of consequences, and dependence of one fact upon another, by which, out of 
that we can presently do, we know how to do something else when we will, 
or the like another time." " JReaton is the pace, increase of science the 
voy, and the benefit of mankind the end** *' As much experience is pru^ 
dencfy so is much science sapience" The " signs of science are, some certain 
and infallible, some imcertain. Oertain, when he that pretendeth the science 
of anything can teach the same— that is to say, demonstrate the truth thereof 
perspicuously to another; uncertain, when only some particular erents answer 
to bis pretence, and upon many occasions prove not as he says they must." 
(6) Of the voluntary motions commonly called passions. " There be in 
animals two sorts of motions peculiar to them, vital and animal, otherwise 
called voluntary motion." " The imagination is the first internal beginning 
of all voluntary motion." " These small beginnings of motion, within the 
body of man, before they appear in walking, speaking, striking, and other 
▼isible actions, are commonly called endeavour. This endeavour, when it is 
toward something which causes it, is called appetite or desire,** " And 
^hen the endeavour is fromward something, it is generally called aversion** 
"That which men desire, they are also said to love; and to hate those 
things for which they have aversion." " Those things which we neither 
^ire nor hate we are said to contemn** ** But whatsoever is the object 
of any man's appetite or desire, that is it which he for his part calleth ^ood ; 
and the object of his hate or aversion, evil : and of his contempt, vUe and 
^i^contiderahle,** *^ Pleasure or delight is the apparence or sense of eood ; 
and molestation or displeasure the apparence or sense of evil." '* Of plea- 
Btireg or delights, some arise from the sense of an object present, and tnose 
^y be called pleasures of sense** " Others are pleasures of the mind of 
him that drawetb those consequences, and are generally called ^oy. In the 
^e manner, displeasures are some in the sense, and called pain ; others 
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in the eKpeotetion of ooneequenoes, and ase called sfitf. - These eimpie 
pawioiii, oaUed appeHie, denre^ love^ av&raion^ hate^ jay^ and gri^^ biie 
tiiflir names f<» divers coneiderationB diveieified." 

[Here follow definitionB of the Beveral simple and oomplex paadons 
aeoording to ^e yiews entertained by the author, the oommunication of 
iKhich would ocoupj much more spaoe than we can allot to them in out 
epitome.] 

" When in the mind of man, appetites and aversions) hopes and fesn, 
concerning one and the same thing, arise alternately, and divers good fend 
evil oonsequenoes of the doing or omitting the thing propounded, ooise 
euocessively into our thoughts ; so that sometimes we have an appetite to 
it, sometimes an aversion from it, sometimes hope to be able to do it, some- 
times despair, or fear to attempt it ; the whole sum of desires, aversioss, 
hopes, and fears, continued till the thing be either done or thought impos- 
sible, is that we call deliberation:' " Will therefore i» the last appeUU 
in deliberating^* — the latest results of the exercise of all the intervenient 
desires or aversions, the conclusion to which the passionate nature of num 
comes or assents." 

(7) Of the ends or resolutions of discourse. " As the last appetite in 
deliberation is called the will ; so the last opinion in search of the truth of 
past and future is called the judgment, or resolute and final sentence of 
him that dUcoureeth. And as the whole chain of appetites alternate, in 
the question of good or bad, is called deliberation ; so the whole chain of 
opinions alternate, in the question of true or false, is called doubt" 
*^ When the discourse is put into speech, and begins with the definitions 
of words, and proceeds by connection of the same into general affirmations, 
and of these again into syllogisms ; the end, or last sum, is called the con- 
clusion ; and the thought of the mind by it signified is that conditional 
knowledge, or knowledge of the consequence of words, which is commonly 
called sciXNCB. But if the first ground of such discourse be not definitions; 
or if the definitions be not rightly joined together into syllogisms, then the 
end or conclusion is opinion." ^' When two or more men know of one 
and the same fact, they are said to be conscious of it one to another j which 
is as much as to know it together." " When a man's discourse beginneth 
not at definili^onsj it beginneth either at some other contemplation of his 
own, and then it is still called opinion ; or it beginneth at some saying of 
another, of whose ability to know the truth, and of whose honesty in not 
deceiving, he doubteth not ; and then the discourse is not so much con- 
cerning the thing as the person, and the resolution is called beUef and 
faith : faith in the man, belief both of the man, and of the truth of what 
he says. So that in behef are two opinions ; one of the saying of the man, 
the other of his virtue." 

(8) Of Intellectual Virtues and their Contraries. '< By virtues itdellec' 
tual are always understood such abilities of the mind as men praise, value, 
and desire should be in themselves." '* These virtues are of two sorts-" 
naiv^ral and acquired" *' Natural wit consisteth principally in two things 
^^ceierity o/*ma^in«fi^, that is, swift succession of one thought to another} 
and steady direction to some approved end. On the contrary, a slow 
imagination maketh that defect or fault of the mind which is commonly 
called dulness, stupidity, and sometimes by other names that signify slow* 
ness of motion or difficulty to be moved. And this difference of quickness 
is caused by the difference of men's passions ; that love and dislike, some 
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one thing, some another ; and therefore some men's thoughts nm one way* 
some another.*' " As for acquired wit,*' *' there is none but reason, whioh 
is grounded on the right use of speech, and produceth the sciences." 

(9) Of the sereral Subjects of Knowledge. *' There are of knowledge 
two kinds $ whereof one is knowledge of &ot, the other knowledge of the 
consequence of one affirmation to another. The former is nothing else 
but sense and memory, and is absolute knowledge." *' The latter is called 
science, and is conditional." *' The register of knowledge of fsct is called 
history ; whereof there be two sorts : one called natural history, which is 
the history of such facts or effects of nature as have no dependence on 
man's wilL" "The other is civil history, which is the history of the 
voluntary actions of men in commonwealths. The registers of science 
are such books as contain the demonstrations of conseqaenees of one 
affirmation to another, and are commonly called books of philosophy ; 
whereof the sorts are many, according to the diversity of the matter." 

(10) Of Power, Worth, &c» " The power of a man, to take it univer* 
sally, is his present means to obtain some future apparent good ; and is 
either original or instrumental. Natural power is the eminence of the 
&oulties of body or mind ; as extraordinary strength, form, prudence, artsg 
eloquence, liberality, nobihty. Instrumental are those powers which, ao- 
qoired by those or by fortune, are means and instruments to acquire more ; 
as riches, reputation, friends, and the secret working of GK>d, which men 
call good luck." 

*'The greatest of human powers is that which is compounded of the 
powers of most men, united by consent, in one person, natural or civil, that 
has the use of all their powers depending on his will ; such is the power of 
a commonwealth : or depending on the wills of each particular ; such as 
is the power of a faction, or of divers factions leagued." " Worthiness is 
a thmg different from the worth or value of a man ; and also firom his 
merit, or desert, and consisteth in a particular power, or ability for that 
whereof he is said to be worthy, which particular ability is usually named 
fitness or aptitude." 

(11) Of the difference of manners. *' Felicity is a continual progress of 
the desire, from one object to another ; the attaining of the former being 
stiU but the way to the latter." ** So that, in the first plaee, I put for a 
general inclination of all mankind a perpetual and restless desire of power 
after power that ceaseth only in death." 

(12) Of religion. ** Seeing there are no signs, nor fruit of religion, but 
in man. only, there is no cause to doubt but that the seed of religion is 
also only in man." *' And, first, it is peculiar to the nature of men, to be 
hiquisitive into the causes of the events they see, some more, some less ; 
but all men so much as to be curious in the search of the causes of their 
own good and evil fortune. Secondly, on the sight of anything that hath 

^ a beginning, to think also it had a cause, which determined the same to 
^>6gin then, when it did, rather than sooner or later. Thirdly, "Man 
observeth how one event hath been produced by another, and remembereth 
^ them antecedence and consequence ; and when he cannot assure himself 
of the true causes of things (for the causes of good and evil fortune are for 
the most part invisible), he supposes causes of them, either such as his own 
fancy suggesteth, or trusteth the authority of other men, such as he thinks 
to be his friends, or wiser than himself. The two first make anxiety." 
''That man which looks too far before him in the care of future time 
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bafth no repose, nor pause of his anxiety, but in sleep." '* In these four 
things — opinion of ghosts, ignorance of second causes, devotion towszds 
what men fear, and taking of things casual for prognostics — consisteth the 
ttatural seed of religion ; which by reason of the different fancies, jadg- 
ments, and passions of several men, hath grown up into ceremonies so 
different, that those which are used by one man are for the most pirt 
ridiculous to another. For these seeds have received culture from twe 
•oris of men. One sort have been they that have nourished and ordered 
them according to their own invention. The other have done it by God's 
oommandment and direction ; but both sorts have done it with a purpose 
to make those men that relied on them the more apt to obedience, lawi, 
peace, charity, and civil society.'* 

(18) Of the natural condition of mankind. ''Nature hath made mat 
equal in the faculties of the body and mind." " From this equality of 
ability ariseth equality of hope in the attaining of our ends.*' In the 
nature of man we find three principal causes of quarrel. First, competition ; 
secondly, diffidence; thirdly, glory. The first maketh men invade for 
gain ; the second for safety ; ana the third for reputation." " During the 
time men live without a common power to keep them all in awe they sze 
in that condition which is called war ; and such a war as is of every msa 
against every man." '* All other time is peace." '* Tho passions that 
incline men to peace are fear of death, desire of such things as are neoesaszy 
to commodious living, and a hope by their industry to obtain them ; and 
reason suggesteth convenient articles of peace upon which men may be 
drawn to agreement. These articles are they which otherwise are (»Ued 
the laws of nature." 

(14) Of natural laws and of contracts. ''The right of nature is the 
liberty each man hath to use his own power, as he will himself, for the pre- 
■ervation of his own nature ; that is to say, of his own life, and conse- 
quently of doing anything which, in his own judgment and reason, he shall 
conceive to be the aptest means thereunto. By liberty is understood, 
according to the proper signification of the word, the absence of extemsl 
impediments." ** A law of nature is a precept or general rule, found oat 
by reason, by which a man is forbidden to do that which is destructive of 
his ]ife, or taketh away the means of preserving the same, and to omit that 
by which he thinketh it may be best preserved. For though they that 
speak of this subject used to confound ^«« and lea (right and law), yet 
they ought to be distinguished, because right consisteth in liberty to 
<lo or to forbear; whereas law determineth, and bindeth to one of them; 
so that law and right differ as much as obligation and liberty, which in 
one and the same matter are inconsistent." " It is a precept or general 
rule of reason. First, that every man ought to endeavour after pesos, 
as far as he has hope of obtaining it ; and when he cannot obtain it, that 
he may seek and use all helps and advantages of war." Second, " That a 
man be willing, when others are so too, as far forth as for peace and 
defence of himself he shall think it necessary, to lay down this right to all 
things, and be contented with so much liberty against other men as ho 
would allow other men against himself." 

"The mutual transferring of right, is that which men call contract.' 
"All contract is mutual translation or change of right." "Signs of 
contract are either express or by inference." "The matter, or subject, 
of a covenant, is always somethmg that falleth under deliberation; for to 
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oovenant is an act of the will." " Men are freed of their corenants two 
wajB ; by performing, or by being forgiven. For performance is the 
natural end of obligation; and forgiveness, the restitution of liberty; as 
being a retransferring of that right in which the obligation consisted." 

(15) Of other laws of nature. Third. " That men perform their oove- 
nanta made." "In this oonsisteth the fountain and original of justice." 
*'The nature of justice oonsisteth in keeping of valid covenants; but the 
validity of covenants begins not with the constitution of a civil power 
sufficient to compel men to keep them, and then it is, also, that propriety 
begins.*' "Justice, therefore, that is to say, keeping of a covenant, is a 
role of reason, by which we are forbidden to do anything destructive to our 
life, and consequently a law of nature." Fourth. " That a man which 
receiveth benefit from another of mere grace, endeavour that he which giveth 
it have no reasonable cause to repent him of his good will." Fifth. 
** Complaisance, that is to say, that every man strive to accommodate 
himself to the rest." Sixth. "That upon caution of the future time, a 
man ought to pardon the offences past of them repenting, desire it." 
Seventh. " That in revenges, that is, retribution of evU for evil, men look 
not at the greatness of the evil past, but the greatness of the good to 
follow." Eighth. " That no man by deed, word, countenance, or gesture, 
declare hatred or contempt of another. The breach of which law is 
commonly called contumely." Ninth. "That every man acknowledge 
another for his equal by nature. The breach of this precept is pride. On 
this law dependeth another. Tenth. That at the entrance into conditions 
of peace, no man require to reserve to himself any right which he is not 
content should be reserved to every one of the rest." Eleventh. " If a 
man be trusted to judge between man and man, it is a precept of the law 
of nature that he deal equally between them." Twelfth. " That such 
things as cannot be divided, be enjoyed in common if it can be, and if the 
quantity of the thing permit, without stint, otherwise proportionably to 
the number of them that have right." " But some things there be that 
cannot be divided, nor enjoyed in common. Then the law of nature, 
which prescribeth equity, requireth, Thirteenth, that the entire right, or 
else making the use alternate, the first possession, be determined by lot." 
And therefore. Fourteenth, those things which cannot be enjoyed in common, 
nor undivided, ought to be adjudged to the first possessor; and, in some 
cases, to the firstborn as required by lot." Fifteenth. " That all men that 
mediate peace be allowed safe conduct." Sixteenth. "They that are at 
controversy submit their right to the judgment of an arbitrator." " Seeing 
erery man is presumed to do all things in order to his own benefit. Seven- 
teenth, no man is a fit arbitrator in his own cause." " For the same reason, 
Eighteenth, no man, in any cause, ought to be received for arbitrator, to 
whom greater profit, or honour, or pleasure apparently ariseth out of the 
victory of one party, than of the other." " And, Nineteenth, in a contro- 
▼ersy of fact, the judge being to give no more credit to one than to the 
other, if there be no other arguments, must give credit to a third, or to a 
l^hird and fourth, or more, for else the question is undecided and left to 
force, contrary to the law of nature." " The laws of nature are immutable 
ftnd eternal ; for injustice, ingratitude, arrogance, pride, iniquity, accepta- 
tion of persons, and the rest can never be made lawful." " The science of 
^^ laws ia the true moral philosophy. For moral philosophy is nothing 
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else but the science of what is good and eril in the oonTersation and socifity 
of mankind. 

(16) Of persons, authors, &c. " A person, is he whose words and actiom 
are considered either as his own, or as representing the words or actions of 
another man, or of any other thing, to whom they are attributed, whether 
truly or by fiction. When they are considered as his own, then is he called 
a natural person ; and when they are considered as representing the words 
and actions of another, then is he a feigned or artificial person.'* "Of 
persons artificial, some have their words and actions owned by those vhom 
they represent. And then the person is the actor ; and he that owneth his 
words and actions, is the author; in which case the actor acteth by 
authority." *'A multitude of men are made one person when they are 
by one man, or one person, represented ; so that it be done with the consent 
of every one of that multitude in particular/' " And because the multitude 
naturally is not one, but many, they cannot be understood for one, bat 
many authors ; of everything their representative saith, or doth in their 
name." '* And if the representative consist of many men, the voice of the 
greater number must be considered as the voice of them all." ''Authors 
conditional, are generally called sureties." 

[Here endeth Fart I., and we must adjourn further analysis till another 
opportunity comes round.^ 



What becohes op Books ? — These come out in legions, season after 
season, representing, in addition to an enormous amount of labour of 
different kinds, a considerable accumulation of actual material ; , of paper, 
of metallic types, of ink, of millboard, of cloth, of leather. What becomes 
of all this matter ? What sort of proportion do the number of books that 
are sold bear to those that are brought out ? And again, of those that are 
sold, what becomes ? « Those that we see on the shelves of libraries, or even 
lying about upon tables and chifibnniers, are but a small percentage of the 
number continually issuing from the press. What becomes of the thousand- 
paged novels which appear, in great numbers, in the course of every season ? 
How does it happen that our rooms are not entirely surrounded with full 
bookshelves, or that there exists in any apartment, hall, or passage, any 
vacant portion of flat space, unoccupied by books, on which to put things 
down ? Hundreds of thousands of volumes are cast upon the world every 
year, and have been since one is afraid to say when. Where are they all at 
this present writing ? The booksellers' shops furnish an account of some, 
the librarians of others, and some the trunkmakers and the buttennen 
know about; but the rest, where are they ? — All the Year Mound. 
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ABE THE SACEAMENTS ESSENTIAL TO SALVATION? 

AFFIBMATIYB ABTICLB. — 11. 

It is from no desire to foment or advocate Sacramentarianism 
that Tire feel ourselTes called upon to maintain the affirmative of the 
question which has been put before the readers of this Serial for 
controversial consideration. It is because we feel and are con- 
vinced in our inmost heart that the observance of the sacraments 
of the New Testament is incumbent on Christians and essential to 
salvation — unless there are exceptional circumstances in any special 
pase v^hich hinder the due and proper engagement in the rites and 
ceremonies, simple and solemn as they are» which each of the sacra- 
ments requires. It is true that the Sacramentarians do affirm that 
certain sacraments are essential to salvation ; but they also assert 
that there are other secondary ones which are not generally neces- 
sary for salvation, though some of them are highly valuable in 
themselves, their graces, and results. The opener on the negative 
of this question took an ingenious method of acquiring credit for 
liberality of sentiment, exhaustiveness of statement, and pertinence 
of debate, combined with ease of victory, when he took the word in 
its most comprehensive sense, and treated the discussion as one 
referring to sacraments of all sorts ; for he thus secured that among 
by far the larger proportion of his readers he would have five- 
sevenths of his case, at least, granted to him without any conten- 
tion, however ineffective his arguing might be. We do not think 
this a fair way of putting the query. All Protestants — except, 
perhaps, the members of the Society of Friends— agree that tne 
sacraments of the New Testament are two, and two only — Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper; and though in the Church of England 
certain forms of ritual which are, by Romanists, regarded as sacra- 
mental, are retained, they are retained by the large majority of its 
ofBciating ministers as religious observances fit and convenient, by 
their solemnity, to impress and improve, but are deprived in their 
usage of them of their sacramental character. The E;itualists in 
the Church of England only go so far as to recommend, not to 
enforce, a belief in the Bomanistic sacraments; and even the 
Church of 'Rome itself does not declare that the Seven Sacraments 
Me, to all and each, essential to salvation. In this way it is easy 
to gain an apparent victory, but it cannot be a real conquest in 
argumentation. It sweeps a vast field, it is true, with the warfare 
of words ; but it comes in contact only with the forces of the oppo- 
sition at two points— those of the Lord's Supper and of Baptism. 
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We not only do not defend, we oppufoi and deny, tHe so-called 
gacraments of Penance, ConfirmatioD, Holy Orders, Matrimony, 
and Extreme Unction ; and, besides, we do not approve of Sac^a- 
mentarianism in its affirmation and advocacy of the sacraments 
being, in themselves, possessed of the power of conferring a real 
interior grace upon the recipients— even though they be not faithful 
and repentant. Neither do we think it requisite for the effective 
and beneficial administration of the sacraments that they should be 
communicated or imparted by persons who acquire a spiritual fit- 
ness for the instrumental conferring of them by being in some way 
divinely authorized and commissioned to impart or employ them. 
Although, therefore, we dissent very widely from the Sacramenta- 
rians in their opinions, we yet believe, as we think most members 
of Christian communities do, that the sacraments are essential to 
salvation ; and we propose to advance a few arguments in favour of 
this view of the question. 

And we would first of all affirm that the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper are memorial ordinances or institu- 
tions. 

It seems to us that to be a Christian, and that is, to those who 
have heard of our Lord and Saviour, essential to being saved, we 
must remember and obey Christ ; not only His character, but His 
law, not only His sacrifice of Himself, but the ceremonisds by which 
He desires tnat these may be commemorated. Jesus has given two 
simple and expressive institutions, capable of universal adoption 
and easy of observance, as bequests to His Church in all time coming, 
and both of these are in their essence memorial. He who most 
graciously said, " Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not : for of such is the kingdom of heaven;" and who has ako 
affirmed that, unless we become as little children, we cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, has instituted and ordained a simple 
and significant symbol to indicate our becoming the children of His 
kingdom — a rite of naturalization or adoption into the family of 
those who profess to have received Christ. This is the ordinance 
of Baptism, an institution which Jesus adopted from His fore- 
runner, John the Baptist, as peculiarly suggestive of the cleanness 
of heart, purity of nature, regeneration of life, acceptance of and 
trust in a purification imputed or imparted to us, and not oar own, 
which are implied in becoming Christians ; for " by one Spirit are 
we all baptized into one body ; whether we be Jews or Grentiles ; 
whether we be bond or free, and have been all made to drink into 
one Spirit" (1 Cor. xii. 13). Hence there is "one Lord, one 
Faith, one baptism" (Ephes. iv. 6). 

Jesus commanded His apostles to " teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost" (Matt, xxviii. 19). Paul represents Ananias as saying to 
him, when he had been called to repentance, "And now, why 
tarriest thou P Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sinSi 
calling on the name of the Lord" (Acts xxii. 16). It is evident 
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tbttt Jesits gave His commandment to be obeyed; that Ananioi 
thought it was a duty, and tkat Paul acquiesced in his interpreta^ 
tion of the commandment as binding on Chriatiane. As a memo- 
rial of Chriit's mediatorial work for na, Baptism is essential t« 
salvation. 

In the institation of the sacrament of the Eucharist we have aa 
express injunction of Jesus to '^ Do this in remembrance of Me." 
It is clearly a memorial feast, and those who have received or pro- 
fess to be animated by the Spirit of Jesus cannot but admit that 
they ought to *' do this as a memorial of their Saviour ; that if they 
vvrillingly fail to do this '' in remembrance of Him/' then they are 
despising His commandment, neglecting to show their faithful 
remembrance of Him ; and are, in fact, either forgetful or defiant 
of Him. Those who do so can scarcely be regarded as in the way 
of salvation. They are " gone aside ;" they are " children of dist- 
obedience." Wherefore I argue that the observance of the sacra> 
znente at right, proper, and suitable seasons is essential to salvation. 
God has always manifested Himself in symbol in accommodation 
to the weakness of the minds of men, and in acoordance with the 
associative capacities of their uDderstanding. The Sabbath is ap* 
pointed as a holy day to induce in us habits and thoughts of 
worshipful holiness. He instituted the rainbow as a memorial of 
mercy; making it, in fact, the visible Sabbath of the sky. The 
Passover was given, not only as a memorial, but as a type*-a 
memorial of mercies passed, aod a type of the sure mercies laid up 
in Jesus Christ for all who believe on His name. 

The sacrament of Baptism is representative of the new heart ot 
new birth, the spiritual regeneration or entire change of the princi*- 

?les of our life which the adoption of the Christian faith implied, 
t is a simple and striking symbol by which to speak to the soul of 
the perennial commandment of God, " Wash you, make you cleans 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well" (Isa. i. 16, 17). 

It is a fact that "Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us" 
(1 Cor. V. 7) ; and in the Lord's Supper we have a symbol of Um 
broken body and shed blood of our Lord presented before us, and 
we partake of the symbols of strength and of joy to indicate that 
Jeaus Christ is **the strength of our heart and our portion for 
ever," and the joy of the whole earth, the whole heavens. That we 
should have realizing views of the work and character of Jesus 
Ohrist is essential to salvation; and, as the appointed means by 
which this is to be done, we contend that the observanoe of these 
sacraments is also necessary to salvation. It is thus that we are to 
flliow, figure out to ourselves, the Lord's death till He come. 

Again : the sacraments are witnessing ordinances, fiy partaking 
of them we give public, potent, and patent testimony that we are 
Christ's— that we have made our election of the way of life, and 
that we have pledged ourselves before Heaven and in the eyes of 
men to be true and conscientious followers of Him whom our sin* 
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have pierced. It will sorely be acknowledged by all that we ou^ht 
to give eyidence of our faith, that we should acknowledge with 
gratitude of spirit the Lord who bought us, that we should neither 
shirk nor shrink from duty. " Whosoever," saith the very Lord 
Himself, " Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, him 
will I confess also before my Father which is in Heaven ; but who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in Heaven " (Matt. x. 31, 32). It seems to me 
incredible that any one who has read this passage can believe 
that the observance of the sacraments is not essential to salva- 
tion. His disciples forsook '^im and fled is said to their dis- 
Sace — how much belt r are we if, when His table is spread for 
is erring children, we absent oarselves from the seats at the 
Lord's taoleP Are we not faithless friends, forsaking the as^ 
sembling of ourselves together in the hour of witnessing and 
jjoofP Are we not virtually denying our Lord? and, if we deny 
Aim, He will deny us (2 Tim. iv. 12). Baptism is a witnessiog to 
the Church that we have forsaken the world ; and the Eucharist is 
a testimony given to the Church and the world that, as for ns, 
whatever others may do, we will serve the Lord, and have no more 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness henceforth, but 
have our fellowship with those who assemble in G-od's house for 
God's service, and who endeavour to be mindful of His command- 
ments. 

Jesus has promised that by these sacraments, rightly partaken of. 
He will apply certain blessings to our souls. '* As many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ " (Gal. iii. 27). 
*^ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved " (Mark xvi. 16). 
In the Lord's Sapper the brettd is " the Communion of the body of 
Christ," and the wine is "the Commnnion of the blood of Christ" 
(1 Cor. X. 16, 17) ; and Jesus has said, " Verily, verily, I say unto 
Tou, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you " (John vi. 53). 

I think it may safely be affirmed, then, that the tenor of the teach- 
ing of the Grospels is to the effect that the sacraments are essential to 
salvation ; and that, though those who, having faith, have not had 
opportunity to engage in them, may, and indeed we should say, will 
be saved ; yet those who, having faith and opportunity, abstain or 
refrain from their observance, are verily guilty; for unto whom 
much is given, of them shall much be required. Jesus did not 
refuse to undergo the baptism of John that He might fulfil all 
righteousness ; nor did He refrain from engaging in and partaking 
of the feasts of the Old Dispensation, though He was the reality of 
which they were but the shadows. Jesus Christ was a minister of 
the circumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises 
made unto the fathers " (Bom. xv. 8). In the presence of such an 
example of sacramental observance, who shall venture to gainsay 
the statement founded on it, that the sacraments are essential to 
salvation P EccLSSii.. 
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HBOATITa ▲BTIOLB,— n. 

Chbistiaititt is a real, BubBtantiye religion, a honAfide faith in 

Crod, through Jesus Christ, leading and binding man to obedience, 

love, and true sanctity ; a system of moral and spiritual truths, 

designed for the highest welfare of man. But it is not a stiff, hard, 

unbending, arrogant system of institutions, ceremonies, and ob- 

serranoea, full of outward form and imposing ritual. God is a spirit, 

and those who worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 

truth ; in spirit, because it is the spirit that quickeneth, tne outward 

form profiteth nothing ; in truth, because God is a God of truth, 

and we are to be Godlike. The repetition of creeds, the signattire 

of articles, the adherence to prescribed forms, do not constitute the 

ordinance of worship. It is not the ritual of any denomination of 

Christian fellowship, but the word which Jesus speaks to the indi- 

yidual aoul which are spirit and life. These words Christians are 

to keep with reyerential care, treasuring them as sacred, and 

guarding them from corruption by others or degradation by our- 

selyes. Every deviation from the instructions of Jesus regarding 

His will and the will of the Father is wrong, and all things which 

lead the heart, mind, habits, and inmost spirit of man from Christ 

to synibols or ceremonies constitute deviations, and are injurious to 

the spirit of man. Hence we say Christianity is not a religion of 

types and shadows, of observances and ritual, but a substantive 

religion — one in which Mosaism is abolished, and the typical is 

displaced because the truth has come. 

Christianity is a new covenant. The Mosaic law was a school- 

i&aster to bring men to Christ. It was an outward compelling 

force, and was full of forms for the training of men, but the religion 

of Jesus is an inward impelling force, and is free from ceremonial. 

^' There is verily a disannulling of the commandment going before 

for the weakness and unprofitaoleness thereof" (Hebrews vii. 18) ; 

and redemption is offered unto us by a great high priest, *' who is 

i&ade not after a carnal commandment, but after tne power of an. 

endless life " (Hebrews vii. 16). We are justified by faith, not by 

obserrances; the just not only do live out shall live by faith; 

"faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 

Qot seen.'* The very spirit and life of the Christian does not lie in 

thinj^g seen and temporal, but in faith in the unseen yet eternal 

realities of God in Christ, reconciling tlie world unto Himself. 

Outward ordinances are shadows, but the true Christian is a 

siember of a holy priesthood, whose duty it is to offer up spiritual 

sacrifice, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. Hence we concrlude 

that outward ceremonials, such as the so-called sacraments, are not 

essential to saltation ; that true faith in Jesus Ctirist, followed by 

lU proper consequences — repentance, love, endeavour to obey God 

^tner than man — are alone essential to the soul's supreme welfare. 

The great aim of our Lord's instructions while on earth was to 

^thdraw men from reliance on the ceremonial observances of 
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religion, from restingin and upon them, as possessed of efficacj; 
and to impress on them that religion was a thing of the heart and 
life. Was He then likely to institute any observances in His 
Church which should have the same tendency to concrete themselves 
into priestly ceremonial and mere ritual observance, and so repeat 
asd reproduce the same effects in His new-covenant Church as 
had occurred in the Old Testament one — Pharisaic ceremonialism P 
Assuredly no ! Christ our Passover was once slain, and that once 
for all ; the bread to be eaten by believers was the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth — the very nature of Jesus ; the wine which was 
to be partaken of was the wine of His kingdom— the joy in the Holy 
Ghost which He communicateth to them who believe. 

When He said " My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink 
indeed " (John vi. 55), did not He speak of " the spirit which they 
that believe on Him should receive ? " (John vii. 39). These con- 
siderations incline us to think that P. S. A., when he interprets 
man's duty as being to receive the Sacraments (p. 94) as oaths to 
and witnesses for God, has made a mistake ; for faith is the pledge 
we give to Christ, followed by the answer of a good conscience, to 
all the duties of holiness and truth, which His law demands in 
order that we may be like Him. He is not a Christian, any more 
than he is a Jew, who is one outwardly. He is only so who is one 
inwardly — rites and ceremonies, passovers and circumcisions, bap- 
tisms and communions in this matter avail nothing, but a new life. 

Baptism is spiritual. That only is baptism into Christ's king- 
dom which is done by the water which Jesus shall give, as " a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life " (John iv. 14) — even 
" rivers of living water" (John vii. 38). "Jesus himself baptized 
not " (John iv. 2) ; think ye if baptism had been essential to sal- 
vation Jesus would have neglected to fulfil all righteousness?— 
would we not have had an account of the baptism of the apostles? 
— but all that .they boast of is being baptised into His death, and 
that was a baptism with which neither they nor we are able to be 
baptized except through His grace in imputing it to us, and making 
us partakers in it. 

J^Towhere is the communion supper represented as being of 
general institution binding on Christians. Jesus had many disciples, 
but none of them were present at this feast. Only the apostles 
partook of it — and one of them was a traitor, so that even in this 
one significant fact we see that it was not essential to salvation— 
nor indeed endued with saving grave. 

Paith in Jesus Christ is essential to salvation ; nothing else really 
is. Let us get this, and do not let us trust in the priestly sacra- 
ments or the outward ceremonials of institutions. Let us be sacred 
in heart and in life ; and may we have the spirit of Christ within 
us. A. T. H. 
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OUGHT EDUCATION TO BE SETTLED ON THE PEUST- 
CIPLES OP THE LEAGUE OE THE UNION P 

THE UKION. — VI. 

The singular case of the Fasting Girl of Caermarthenhas occupied 
public attention, and excited a perfectly " umbrageous multitude " 
of leaders from the common leaders of public opinion, and these 
have stimulated the Govemment into a prosecution of the parties 
implicated in the starvation of the poor misguided martyr of fraud 
or mistake. But how many multitudes of human spirits, all 
instinct with high powers of thought, have been compelled to fast 
from the true diet of the soul without one compunctious word or 
unctuous leader, till it became a political question and a party 
cry ! One case of starvation in the streets of London will fill next 
day's papers with sensation articles ; but the existence of multi- 
tudes of starving and starved minds occasions little surprise, and 
few strong, stinging expostulations with the State and the Church 
against such waste of manhood and spiritual power. 

** How many a rustic Milton has passed by, 
Stifling the speeohless longings of his heart 
In unremitting drudgery and care ! 
How many a Tolgar Cato has compelled 
His energies, no longer tameless then. 
To mould a pin or fabricate a nail ! 
How many a Newton, to whose passire ken 
Those mighty spheres that gem infinity 
Were only specks of tinsel fixed in heayen. 
To light the midnights of his native town ! " 

If we ask who it was that saw and strove to remedy this waste of 
vital thought and mental energy divine— who endeavoured, not 
only to awaken sympathy, but succeeded in eliciting effort that 
such things should be no longer, it would only be common honesty 
to answer and admit that they were and are those who hold the 
principles of the Union ; and I think not a little confusion of face 
ought to suffuse the cheek of the League and its advocates when 
tmth compels them to assent to the accusation that not to them is 
due the endeavour and the effort which have been exerted to 
remedy the educationless state of England. 

The League has started on the principle that education has be" 
come a poutical and industrial necessity — that we require some 
means to tame our masters, the newly enfranchised ; and that we 
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xniut have an educated set of workmen to enable ns to compete^in 
the wealth-making markets of the world. It is not primarily in the 
interests of education, but of political safety, of Parliamentarj 
partizanship, and of commercial progress and middle-class money- 
making that they have become such sudden oonyerts to and entka- 
siastic supporters of State education. For years on years the advo- 
cates of education as a necessity of the human spirit, as the true 
training of a man's life, have been labouring to secure the 
spread of education. They have established Sunday schools, the 
British and Foreign School Society, the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, the Home and Colonial School Sooietj, 
the National School Society, the Sunday School Union, and all the 
various developments of wnich these have been the sources ; they 
have founded Normal Schools and invented systems of education, 
and they have enlisted on the side of education a large amoont of 
active /sympathy and pecuniary support. That they have not been 
able to cope with the whole extent of the evil, and so may be said 
partially to have failed in fulfilling their design, and supplying the 
whole wants of the nation, has not been their fault, but tne fault of 
those who now accuse them of failure ; for it is certain that, had 
the so-called patrons of education enlisted under the banners of 
the League, done their duty as the voluntaries in education have 
done, the whole land would have been by this time in possession of 
a complete machinery for educating the entire population. Bat 
there have always been people to whom the reproof might be 
addressed, " Ye lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and 
ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your fingers." 
It may safely be said that it was not Secularists, but Christians, 
who have built, maintained, and spread over England such schools 
as it has ; and that the Christian efibrts of those who have done 
such earnest work in the past have a right to recognition in the 
present, inasmuch as their labour has proved itself sincere, while 
the League has only been writing beautiful and perfect schemes on 
paper, and all the while withholding their own jiands, and encou- 
raging other people to withhold their hands, from the practical duty 
of the brave and the true. 

The League tauntingly says to the Union, Bring forth your 
reasons, even your strong reasons, wherefore we should not dismisa 
from educative infiuence all that Voluntaryism and Christianity 
have done ; and the Union may justly retaliate with the questioD^ 
What have ye done that education should be handed over to you 
for management ; you who have left undone anything you could in 
regard to education P But the claim of the educationists, who have 
80 long striven to ^ve training such as hath "the promise of this 
life and of that which is to come," has strong reasons for its being 
granted. £492,941, in addition to the performance of all the local 
duties connected with the management of schools, is a pretty good 
set of reasons, and forms tolerably good evidences of earnestness ;^ 
'T)d this sum, large as it is, does not wholly exhaust the amount 
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paid amonff volnntarieB for edncation. A tbreepenny rating, it is 
estimated By Mr. Forster, would yield about a million and a 
quarter ; so that, in truth, the maintainors of these schools have 
been volantarily paying — though they do not form a hundredth 
part of the population — more than a third of what the Leasne pro- 
poses to raise by rates ; while they have elicited, in school pence, 
as much as half the sum proposed to be levied by rates. This is an 
actual gain, as it giyes evidence of the value attached by the people 
themseTves to the education received. From these two sources the 
party at present engaged in conducting education already realize as 
much as the League proposes to raise by its maximum rate. 

M. S. A. B. asserts (p. 196) that Voluntaryism has failed at both 
ends in securing the education of the people ; and yet he thinks 
that, though Yoluntaryism is not good enough for the inculcation 
of reading, writing, history, geography, and arithmetic, it is quite 
good enough for the teaching of rehgion, the fourth E being quite 
inferior in importance to the traditional ** three." 

M. S. A. B. has advocated a principle that he does not carry half 
far enough. If school should be school, and church church, ought 
not shop to be shop, and field field; market market, and fair fair? 
Then how simply everything will go on ! In church we shall each, 
as far as we have opportunity, " love our neighbours as ourselves;" 
but in the market we shall play the game of " beggar my neigh- 
bour ;" in church we shall abstain from " rioting and drunkenness ;" 
but in the fair we shall leave the church and its foolish super- 
stitions behind us, and " eat, drink, and be merry ;" in the church 
we shall mete out to each other with even balances ; but in the shop 
we shall act so that to each article sold it may be said, " thou art 
weighed in the balances and found wanting ; ' in the church our 
role shall be, " Speak ye every man the truth to his neigh- 
bour : execute judgment and peace in your gates ;" but in the field 
we shall not hesitate " to remove our neighbour's landmark." This 
would come of carrying out the principles of M. S. A. B. to their 
M; and we fear that the secularization of thought, training, 
feeling, and impulse will very truly tend to produce such a state of 
things. 

An attempt has been made by some of the advocates of the 

League scheme to carry away the minds of some of the more active 

And earnest of the religious bodies, e, g., Wesleyans and Congre- 

gationalists, by the fallacious cry of "religious equality." The 

League, however, advocates no such thing ; it advocates irreligious 

equality. The secularization of rate or State supported schools is, 

in reality, the State and rate endowment of infidelity : is the use of 

the influence and power, the prestige and the money of the special 

parish and the entire country for the advancement of infidelity. It 

cries out against rehgious uniformity, but it really means irreh£[iou8 

Tmiformity. It claims religious enfranchisement; whereas it in 

truth aims at the establishment of irreligious conformity. The 

education it claims is to be in, for, and of the world ; it is to be 
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adapted to and to make man a thmking animal, not a tliinldnf; 
spirit. It is compalaory State infidelity which it seeks, while it 
merely and mildly calls it unsectarianism. It resembles a scheme 
for makiniif honesty compulsory and theft impossible by the aboli- 
tion of private property ; it is not what it seems. Does it not indi- 
cate a aefect in perspicuity that the more extreme Dissenters are 
allowing themselves to be led into opposition to the Education Bill 
—not wough dislike of education, but through jealousy of the 
Established Church, thus allying themselves with the natural 
enemies of all religion in preference to giving their deliberate voice 
for the religious training of the young in the essentials of gospel 
truth P 

It may be a triumph of sectarianism to expel all sects from the 
schoolroom ; but is such a triumph cheaply or dearly purchased by 
the expunging of religion, not only from the schools, out from the 
hearts andlives of the pupils P Is educated heathenism so valuable 
in the eyes of the members of Christian denominations that they 
would prefer the universal endowment and State patronage of in- 
fidelity — under the name of unsectarianism — ^to the moderate, 
conscience-saving measure of religious teaching which the Govern- 
ment Bill proposes and supposes P We do think that the strange 
spectacle of the most earnest and conscientious believers in Christ 
and Christianity, and of the most thorough and unhesitating oppo- 
nents of Jesus and His claims, forming a confraternity in opposi- 
tion to the moderate and wise scheme of education brought forward 
by the Government and accepted by the Union, ought to make 
men pause before they adhere to the League, which has brought 
about such a state of matters. Shall we make our schools the pro- 
pagators of infidelity and secularism ; and, while we ofier to respect 
the consciences of all, shall secularism, armed by the State, over- 
ride our consciences and compel us to give, and to receive, and to 
pay for, the irreligious education of the young, and to compel them 
to grow up without any fear of God before their eyes P Hitherto 
religion has been incorporated with education ; henceforth infidelity 
is to be made compulsory and religion voluntary, in order that 
irreligious equality may be established. 

I do not think it is necessary to repeat the arguments emplo}red 
by former writers. It is quite certain that, if the plan of the Union 
were adopted, there would not be in one parish out of a hundred 
any hesitation about the use of the Bibie in school ; nor any objec- 
tion made to the appointment of a Christian schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress ; and it might easily be arranged in the odd one here 
and there to give the use of the schoolroom at stated hours for the 
religious lessons of the sects which saw fit to assert the right of 
making the school the scene of sectarian squabbles. Local taxation 
and imperial taxation are both heavy enough. The League advisflS 
us to throw away a million of money and much work, as well as 
many buildings, and to begin anew by putting the supply of educa- 
tion on the rates and taxes ; but the Union, wisely arguing that a 
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bird in tKe hand is worth two in the bush, recommends us to keep 
and use the money we have, and try to get more. The League, in 
fact, desires the public endowment of secularism, the public repu- 
diation of Christianity, and the general advancement of worldliness. 
This wonld deform wisdom into craft, and intellect into a curse of 
selfishness. Henoe we approve of the Union, and disapprove of 
the JLeague. W. L, 

THB LBAOUE. — VI. 

I^ATiONAL Education, as a subject of political debate, now occupies 
so prominent a place among the topics of public interest, and is so 
profoundly agitating the minds of men, that it is not unreasonable 
to imagine we are destined to witness, at no remote period, a verifi- 
cation of Mr. Bright's striking prediction that in less than three 
years after an extension of the suffrage a complete system of 
national education would be established. The nation is becoming 
divided into two great sections or parties, which division is the 
necessary result of the diversity of thought prevailing on 
the education question. That scheme which enlists on its side the 
clearest and the strongest current of public opinion and sympathy 
will eventually receive legislative sanction from the imperial 
Government. Practical and concrete legislation is necessarily 
preceded by public controversy, and as that legislation will be 
based, in the main, on the principles which receive support from 
the people, it is deeply important that our views on this question of 
education should be as sound and as practicable as possible. F. 0. S. 
speaks disparagingly and contemptuously of popular agitation on 
great political questions, and afElrms that " we generally legislate 
in haste to repent at leisure." Unquestionably, modern legislation 
is distinguished from the legislation of a more remote period by its 
closer and distincter sympathy with the opinion and deling of the 
people. Can P. O. S. point to any express instance in which, by 
passing a political measure in consonance with the popular will as 
expressed by public agitation and discussion, we have " legislated 
in haste to repent at leisure " P The legislation of the last thirty 
years has indisputably been in the right direction. It has secured 
for us a wider expansion of popular liberty, and greater material 
prosperity as a nation. With regard to the two great questions to 
which P. O. S. alludes, the Eeform and Irish Church questions, I 
deny that we legislated in haste to repent at leisure. On the 
contrary, is it not notorious that nearly every eminent living 
statesman has expressed his surprise that they should, by suc- 
cessive administrations, have been allowed to remain unsettled for 
80 long a period P I deny tkat there is — as the argument of P. O. S. 
goes to show — any necessary connection between hasty and ill- 
considered legislation and popular agitation. The people can only 
^e made to comprehend the nature of the questions before them by 
those questions being agitated and discussed; and I apprehend 
that both die League and the Union have contributed immensely 
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to the formation of jast and enlightened opinion on the anh^ect of 
education, by the difTusion of information and the exposition of 
opposite views and principles, in which their labours have mamlj 
consisted. 

According to one well able to treat of this subject, the two 
schemes of education presented to our view in this debate are of 
*' essentially opposite principles." We conceive that this is chiefly 
true of the two rival systems in their treatment of the subject of 
religion. Both systems recognise the principle of receiving support 
from the Government for the purpose of securing educational 
provision where it is reauired ; they both recognise the principle of 
" direct compulsion," tnough the League appears to advocate a 
more stringent and effective application of the compulsory principle 
than the Union ; and they both affirm their object to be " to secure 
the education of every child in the country." We apprehend, 
therefore, that the fundamental principles and objects of the Union 
and the League are the same in respect to the question of secolar 
instruction, and that they differ only when tney approach the 
consideration of the religious element in the educational question. 
It is undeniable that the real and essential difficulty is the " religions 
difficulty." The extinction of this would be the extinction of the 
line of demarcation which indicates the antagonism of the two 
schemes. Mr. Yemon Harcourt, in a recent speech, propounded 
this question, — " Can the State teach religion P " The ooject of 
the question was, we suppose, to show that the incapability of the 
State to teach religion goes to prove that it should not attempt to 
teach it. Li answer to such reasoning it may be urged that the 
State can teach religion in the same sense as any branch of the 
Christian Church can teach it. Eeligious truth is taught by means 
of teachers. This is the only method, so far as we can discern, of 
inculcating the truths of religion, and this method being within the 
reach of the State, we humbly conceive that the power of teaching 
religion is also within the reach of the State. The question, then, 
is not — Can the State teach religion? but — Ought the State to 
teach religion P If it be maintained that it is incumbent on the 
State to profess and propagate a religious creed, we think it bat 
just and legitimate that those who object to the State religion 
should not be compelled to contribute to the teaching of a religion 
to which they are conscientiously opposed. Absolute justice 
demands that Episcopalians only, and not the adherents of other 
creeds, should be made to pay for the teaching of Episcopalianism. 
In any measure of education which provides that the established 
religion shall be taught in purely State-supported schools, we do 
not see how this injustice of compelling nonconformists to contribnte 
to the teaching of a religion to which they do not adhere can be 
prevented. Under the scheme of the League, which releases the 
Government from the responsibility of directly imparting religions 
instruction, nonconformi-^is would not be snojected to the injustice 
we have idluded to. By leaving the religious eduoation of the 
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child to the minister of the denomination to which it may belong, 
no fayouritism is shown to any particular sect, but all are placed 
on a perfectly equal footing. Dr. Magee, in his ingenious speech 
delivered a short time since, stated the objection of its being ** a 
yery unjust thing to ask a man to contribute to the teaching of 
another man's religion/' but he did not satisfactorily answer it. 
He follows up the statement of the objection by askmg, " Is it a 
good thing to ask a man to contribute to the teaching of another 
man's irreligion ? " Who proposes to teach irreligion P Is it 
teaching irreligion to teaoh geography, history, or arithmetic ? If 
not, then the implied charge of teaching irreligion a^inst the 
advocates of unseotarian education is false and misleading. This 
indictment of teaching irreligion, which is preferred agamst the 
League, is as crude as it is nntrae, and it would neyer hare been 
advanced if men would but learn to appreciate the distinction 
between tbat which it per se irreligious, and that which is simply 
distinct and separate from religion. 

There is one objection to the scheme of the League which has 
not, as yet, been conclusively answered. It is una, — ^that by 
delegating the religious education of children solely to the ministers 
of religion, the great mass of vagrant scholars, who, more than any 
other class, require to receive the elements of both religious and 
secular instruction, will be kept entirely destitute of religious 
education. It is not a sufficient answer to this to say that they will 
receive a knowledge of religion at the Sunday school, because it is 
extremely doubtful that they will ever attend Sunday school. 
They may possibly obtain religious instruction in the manner 
Bpggested by the lieague, viz., from the ministers of religion at the 
time and place appointed for the impartation of religious instruction. 
There is, however, a clear possibility that, from the supineness and 
indijQference of the parents, the child might grow up without 
obtaining any but the^ crudest and most imperfect knowledge of 
religion. To this uncertainty we are not aware that the League 
has proposed anjr remedy. We do not entertain the opinion that 
this uncertainty is irremediable under the League system. We deem 
it possible to adopt some practical arrangement hj which religious 
education mi^ht be secured to the children belon^ng to the lower 
strata of society, without compromising or impairing the leading 
features of the League scheme. For instance, it might be required 
that the parents should express— if necessary in a declarative form 
—their preference as to the religions sect in the tenets of which the 
child should be instructed. By this means, those qualified to give 
rehgious instruction in any particular creed could ascertain what 
children were dependent on them for their religious education. The 
various religious bodies woidd not be slow in perceiving that they 
could only maintain their position by attending to the religious 
education of the children committed to them, and they would there- 
fore have a yery powerful motive — their own religious well-being as 
& Beet—for promoting the religious education of children. 
1870. T 
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F. O. S« writes m foUowe : — '* The League, again, may be agsetted 
to make a most egregioas snppresaion of the truth when they say 
that they desire nonsectarian schools. . . . The sectarianism of tbe 
League is the sectarianism of infidelitr and of worldliness." What 
the League means by nonsectarian schools is, schools in which no 
tenets or dogmas pecnliar to any religious sect are taught, and as 
against schools in which such tenets or dogmas are taught i the 
•sobo<^s which the League proposes to establish are clearly unseo- 
tarian. They are unsectarian in tl\e sense that they do not profess to 
inculcate the dogmatic theology of any religious sect. We doabt not 
•that P. O. S. will admit that a sectarian school, religiously speaking, 
is a school in which the tenets of one particular sect are taught. A 
flcbool, therefore, to be allied with the sectarianism of infidelity 
and worldliness, should be tf school in which the tenets and opiaiesB 
of infidels and worldlings are definitely taught. In the schools 
whidh the League proposes to establish the opinions of infidels will 
not be taught, and it cannot therefore be asserted that the '* sec- 
tarianism of the League is ^e sectarianism of infidelity and of 
worldliness." The League can no more be said to represent ikd 
aeotarianism of infidelity than, any Christian Church in the oonntiy 
joan be said to represent it ; and the allegation of P« O. S.— for it 
really is a mere allegation, and not an argument — is, as we think 
we have shown, utterly > groundless. 

^' The League proclaims and establishes the.prinoiple that this 

world is the all in all to man. . . . So far as the State is eon- 

.oerned, it is to be deliberately decreed that secularism is the only 

• object of heed in this life, and that duty of a higher l^pe than 

< that established by Act of Parliament shall not only be heneeforth 

a voluntary concern, but all attempts to teach it snail be opposed 

and stamped out so far as the force, example* and power of bribecy 

ayailable to the State can go." Now we hnmbly submit tihatthe 

. advocates of the j^rinoiples of the League do not beUeve or contend 

'that "this world is the all in all to man :" neither do they maintsin 

that the higher duties imposed by religion and morals '* shall be 

•opposed and stamped out so far as the force, example, and power 

of bribery ayailable to the State can go." So far nom the State 

•eetting itself in opposition to religion, it is provided, under the 

League scheme, that ike schools eu|iported by the* State shall be 

at. the service' of the ministers of religion who wish to give religions 

instruotion. The League maintains tiiat the State shall not diMtty 

■teach religion, but will afford every facility for teaching to those 

who wish to teach it. It is therefore manifestly un£ur to represent 

this as an irreligious seheme^ or as a scheme inimical to religion. 

The question is not, as our (Jnion. friends seem to think, whether 

th^re shall be religious teaching by the State, or no religioos 

teaebing at all, but whether sueh teaching shall be underisaken by 

the State, or left to the various Christian churches whose special 

and charaeteristic funoti<mit is to bestow t^t kind of instruelion. 

There is thia to be said for the League seiMmie, that it is complete 
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and ttneqtiiTOcai in its proTisions, and its adoption would secure 
the education of every mind in the nation. The Union has laid 
down the general principles on which the education of the people 
should^ be based, but it has not propounded a plan for e£fectually 
supplying the educational wants of the age at all comparable fbr 
clearness and precision to that of the League. The establishment of 
the League system would rapidly dissipate the clouds of ignorance 
in which a great part of society has too long been enveloped ; and, 
under its beneficent operation, it may be hoped that the cultivated 
intelligence of the nation would not be unprolific of 

** The enduring produce of immortal mind." 



SllCONl. 
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<* Then Ambrose said, * All those shall die, 
The eternal death who believe not as I ; * 
And some were boiled, some burned in fir^ 
Some sawn in twain, that hi^ heart's desire 
For the good of menSs souls might be satisfied, 
By the drawing of all to the righteous side.*' — LoWBlx. 

Tfix real point at issue in this debate appears to me to be, 
** Shall education be secular pr not P " Other matters there may be 
connected with the subject, but they are comparatively so trivial 
that to those who wish to strike vitally there can be no doubt but 
they must thrust with their best lance at this ]foint. Much might 
be adduced to prove that the system hitherto in vogue has totally 
failed to accomplish that which its advocates professed at the out- 
set to achieve. Little, however, would be the gain in such a pro- 
cedure. In all caseS) whatever the matter may be which is to be 
discuBsed, the best method to adopt is to seek principles, and having 
found them, to argue therefrom as to whether the result of certain 
actioBS would be beneficial or otherwise. Now, religion is of sudh 
vast importance that a man may well stand aghast at the thought of 
a religionless world. I say " religionless," K»r to manyvwho have 
been eareftilly nurtured uoder the wing of a Christian pastor, the 
world must ittevitably beoome so, unless some consecrated or " Grod- 
raised " apo^e has the idireotion of the youthful generation. 

Impartant subjects are! generally difficult to comprehend, and in 
this ease the study is pre-eminently so. Hence the attempt to 
instil into a child's mina such inatters appears the greatest foUy. 
It is^ as it were, to introduce the lunar theory lo a beginner in 
mathematics, or one of Shakspere's plays to a child who has not 
Biastered the elements of the language. To the meihod which has 
hitherto prevailed is due, in a great measure^ the enormous amount 
of learned ignorance on religious matters. The inind has been 
loaded with indigestible materials — or rather, solid matter has 
been given to the child ere the digestive organs have been suffi- 
oeatly developed, the result being that dyspepsia has becop*^ 
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cbronic. One has but to turn over the leaves of a newspaper to be 
assured of the fact that the knowledge of religious truth is very 
Yague indeed. To those who are behind the scenes, to parents vho 
are accustomed to question their ofispring on such matters as relate 
to Biblical studies, the glaring falsehood of the system must be 
apparent. That the method must be an injurious one, is palpable to 
tnose who reflect that, in many instances, children even when of 
rerj tender years, are compelled to learn by heart long creeds 
irhich men oi great intelligence declare unintelligible, and mumble 
passages on abstruse topics, such as regeneration, salvation, original 
sin, &c. The subject also has, as many have, a ludicrous aspect as 
well as a serious one. Not many weeks back the writer had heard 
a long address on the Christian graces. He put the question to a 
youth, " Which are the Christian graces P" The reply was cer- 
tainly as startling as quick : — Teddy, Gilbert, and Freddy. I nay 
explain this as alluding to the three celebrated cricketers of the 
Gntce family. 

In the majority of schools as now conducted, the religious in- 
struction is given by the master, or by his senior pupil-teachers. 
The former may be competent, the latter can scarcely be. In the 
case of the former, from the multitudinous studies connected with 
his craft, he can ill afford to devote sufficient time to Biblical 
research. So he either extemporises after the manner so common 
to local preachers, interpreting the words literally to the horror of 
every educated man, or be shirks the matter, allowing the pupils to 
blunder through the chapter, leaving them at the conclusion groping 
in Cimmerian darkness. In either case valuable time has been 
lost. The time is but short that many of our juvenile peasants have 
to spend in book learning, it is therefore essential that not one 
moment should be wasted, for wasted it is when employed in lis- 
tening to teachers who are pretending to instil knowledge which 
cannot be understood, and dogmas wnich in after years will not 
let the soul rest till they are sent to their well-merited limbo. 

But it is not the teaching of religious truth which the prime 
movers of the scheme for a religious education are striving to obtain. 
Such may be the ostensible desire ; but drag away the mask, and 
clerical supremacy will be found hidden behind. When I hear a 
clergyman say, " My friends, our teaching must have a religions 
basis," methinks I hear the chains clanking as plainly as though he 
had said, *' Ye must be my slaves." The priesthood see the sceptre 
of authority being wrested from their hands ; the^r know that already 
the devotees have an inkling of the secret stairs by which tbey 
ascend to proclaim the mysterious words of the oracles, and they 
are anxious that the surmise shall not grow into knowledge. What 
an opportunity for good has been let slip, by these so-called teachers 
of religion ! Had they fulfilled their proper duty to the young of 
their flock by inculcating virtue in its simple form, by teaching pro- 
bity, that is, fair dealing in all matters with one another, by show- 
ing them what love is, % his own affectionate conduct to them, and 
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abstaining from all theologioal teaching ; had they been faithful to 
their trust, earth woald remember them with lore and joy: and O, 
far better, God would not forget, for He who settles freedom's prin- 
ciples writes the death-warrant of all tyranny. O that they would 
learn that the soul owes allegiance to none but God, that they who 
would trammel the heavenward aspirations of man are doing no true 
Beryice to their God ! 

What this country wants is, not that its children shall be taught 
a particular creed, but thai fraud, and wrong, and baseness may be. 
shivered ; that there shall be seen the open, keen eye of truth, where 
the scowling cunning orb of falsehood was lately present, aye, even 
now is present. It wants the soul to be taught, to be educated, not 
metaphysically, but through the medium of its companion, the 
body ; so that it may not require a so-called knowledge of God to 
appreciate the works of His hands, but that nature may lead us 
unto God. It wants, by putting knowledge within the grasp of its 
youth, to assist them in overcoming difficulties, and thus making 
life more cheerful and happy, to lessen the chances of sickness, ana 
thus make the heart more in unison with its Gt>d, instead of feeling 
bitterness of soul and hatred for the God whom theologians make 
to appear aught but a loving one. But if religious teachers were 
anxious that those whom they instruct should receive the utmost 
good from their labours, why are they so blind as not to see that 
educated listeners would be more apt than those who are absolutely 
ignorant. Life has many enigmas, but this is surely one of the 
Btrangest, that they who account themselves so wise should prove 
80 foolish. 

The old system has proved unable to perform the work set it. 
In Bucb a case why should we not say, '* Cut it down, why cum- 
bereth it the ground." The time is ripe, " rotten-ripe for change." 
True, some always dread the future, dread mankind's instinct, 
though they magnify its merits in animals of a lo^er scale. What 
though a parchment more or less be torn, will the heavens split 
asunder P and if in the present and future new paths be trodden out, 
will the celestial system experience a change as though influenced 
^7 a " thunder-fit "P One would suppose so, after listening to the 
outcries and many prophecies uttered by the stand-still party. 
" Warm-nestled in the down of prejudice," it is difficult to take 
wing on the winds of progress. J3ut the truth is gaining ground 
that^ 

*' All nations have their message from on high, 
Each the messiah of some central thought, 
For the fulfilment and delight of man. 
One has to teach that labour is dinne ; 
Another freedom ; and another mind ; 
And all, that God is open-eyed and just, 
The happy centre and calm heart of all." 

A. J. G. . 
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CAN HIGH EDUCATION COUNTERACT THE EAGEE- 

NESfi OF THE SENSES P 

▲FFIBIHTITB JUITIC|:.8.— III. 

Whbs I read the announcement of this debate as one belonging 
to the department of philosophj^, I had no difficulty in my own 
mind in attaching a meaning to its terms, and I think the difficulty 
of understanding it, noted on the part of both openers of the dis* 
cussion and by H. Scott, arises, not from the ambiguity of the 
term, but inattention to the fact that this is a metaphysical question 
in connection with intellectual and moral philosophy. Certain 
opinions hare always been held by philosophers on the moral effects 
of education, and these have been by the adherents to a certain 
form of religious creed almost as strenuously and universally denied, 
and the question seems to me to suggest in strict philosophical lan- 
guage that old debatable topic, ** Do morals and civilization pro- 
ceed ^ar» passu with education P or. 

Can wisdom's bless'd control 
Banish all vice, all error from the soul f 

It is a trite saying that education makes the man, that habit is 
second nature, and that if we wish to have good children we mvst 
train them well. Pope has said, 

** 'Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined;'* 

and a saying something similar has been attributed to the great 
Soman satirist, Juvenal ; in speaking of the training, example, and 
correction of children, he observes that, whether they turn out good 
or bad. 
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Twill all depend upon thy forming care : 
Just as the shoot is pruned, the tree will bear.*' 

Here, then, is a distinctly prevalent idea, common enough in the 
minds of many, that if men are educated, they will acquire a mastery 
over their passions and appetites, cease to love the gratifications of 
the senses, and learn to derive pleasure from the contemplation of 
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gaodossB and the practice of holioess, will even learn to oonftidei*^ 
abstinence a delight and continence a joy. , 

Here is a passage in which the topic is diaeassed in' this point of 
▼iew. Xt is taken from '' LectnTes on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind," by the late Professor Thomas Brown, one of the most pro- 
foond thinkers who has occupied the chair of Morals in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh : — 

*' In thelowMt ranks of li&, at least in fiurthegreatestpartof civilized Europe, 
it means nothing more than the training of the hands to a certain Bpecies of 
motion, which forms one of the s obdiTisioaB of mechanical industry. In the 
highef ranks it inplies, in like manner, a certain training of the limbs to a 
series of motions, which are, however, not motions of mere utility, Uke 
those of the artisan, but of grace ; and in addition to those bodily move- 
ments, a training of the mind to a due command of certain graceful forms 
of expression, to which, in a few happier cases, is added the knowledge, more 
■or less extensive and accurate, of the most striking truths of science. When 
all this is perforpied, education is thought to be complete ; to express this 
comjdetion by the strongest possible word, the individual is said to be 
aceomplished ; and if graceful motions of the limbs, and motions of the 
tongue in well-turned phrases of courteous elegance, and a knowledge of 
some of the brilliant expressions of poets and wits and orators of different 
coontries, and of a certain number of the qualities of the masses of the atoms 
whioh turroand him, were sufficient to render man what GIrod intended hitn 
to be, the parent who bad taken every necessary care for adorning his child 
with these bodily and mental graces might truly exult in the conscioiisness 
that he had done his part to the generation which was to succeed, by ac- 
complishing at least one individual for the noble duties which he had to 
perform in it. But if the duties which man has to perform, whatever orna- 
ment they may receive from the corporeal and intellectual graces that may 
flow around them, employ the operation of principles of action of a very 
different kind ; if it is in the heart that we are to seek the source of the 
feelings which are our noblest distinction, — with which we are what even 
God may almost approve, and without which we are worthy of the con* 
damnation even of beings frail and gsilty as ourselves ; and if the heart 
require to be protected from vice with far more care than the understand- 
ing itself, fallible as it is, to be protected from error, can he indeed lay 
-diom to the praise of having discharged the parental office of education, 
who has left the heart to its own passions, while he has contented himself 
with furnishing to those passions the means of being more extensively 
baneful to the world than, with less accomplished selSshness, they could 
have been ? ... In what they term education, they have nevee once 
thought that the virtues were to be included as objects ; and they would 
truly feel something very like astonishment if they were told that the first 
and most essential part of the process of educating the moral being whom 
heaven had consigned to their charge was yet to be begun in the abandon- 
meiki of their own vices and the purification of their own heart by better 
^Mlingi than those whioh had corrupted it ; without which primary sell* 
aaiendment, the very authority that is implied in the noble office which 
^«y were to exercise might be a source net of good but of evil to him who 
frag nniortanately bom to be its subject.*' [In the Ztdunt there follows 
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here » pMMge ficom the Satires of Jarenal, in Lfttan, and of theae ire pm- 
lent the aenae in Hodgson' ■ Yersion, XIV., 60 — 60. j 

" So Natnre mlee, and Tioes onioker oome 
When foul corruption first begins at home ; 
Onr parents' crimes with rerersnt eyes we see, 
And shelter sin behind authority. 
Some nobler youths the base example scorn. 
Some few beneath a glorious planet bom. 
Formed of a purer dbiy, and largely blest 
With all the GK>dhead glowing in their breast. 
But the Tile mob, by guilty sins misled, 
In the same path with groTcUing manners tread.*' 

{Leetmre 87, p. 586.) 

There is a large party in the State, too, who have donbts of tbe 
efficacy of education. They grudge to hear of the toiling millions 
bein^ educated — or at least strive to keep their education down to 
a minimum, in case they, being over-educated, should be raised 
above their station, and be led to become too clever by half— more 
yioious, more vile, and more dangerous. Here is a fair opening for 
a debate without ambiguity, and one or two remarks may be allowed 
us on the topic as thus presented. 

This view of the effects and the effectiveness of education shows 
that it is quite a debateable philosophical question, and one, too, 
of very great importance. The manner of stating the subject brings 
out ver^r clearly the nature of the point in dispute to be. Does edu* 
cation civilize man P 

I remark, in the first place, that education multiplies a man's 
enjoyments, and so emancipates him from total dependence on the 
senses for delight. Seconaly, it opens up to his view, and brings 
within his reaph, enjoyments of a higher, a nobler, and a more en- 
nobling sort than the senses can yield, and so disinclines him to rest 
in and oe contented with the gratifications of the senses. Thirdly* 
it supplies a loftier ideal of life, and makes that ideal more impera- 
tively to be striven after than the pleasures of the senses. Fourthly^ 
it encourages and increases self-control, and that preserves men from 
becoming slaves to their senses and the joys they afford. Fifthly^ 
it brings before the mind the example of the great, the noble, and 
the good of former ages, and stirs the spirit with an ambition to 
become like them : it excites the mind to a comprehension of the 
great delights which the experience of the noble makes certain, and 
80 overpowers the cravings of sense by the desire of fame. 

" Fame is the spur which the clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn delights and live laborious days." 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that education has a civilizing 
effect on man ; and this opinion, which theory suggests as probable, 
history amply substantiates. It is the idler and the inane that 
become the stupid votaries of sense and sensualism, and not the 
man whose whole nature has been trained to work, think, plsn» 
practise, and perform. A. B. C. 
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VSOATITB ABTIOLB. — ^III. 

High ednoation is a very indefinite term. It may signify a great 

many different things to a great many different minds. Every man 

forms hifl own ideal of education. If education means a complete 

and thorough training and deyelopment of the pecularities, powers» 

passions, and propensities of his nature, — ^bodily, mental, and moral, 

then the eagerness of the senses must be cultured along with the 

•ther properties of a man; and in so far the powers and capacities 

of the senses must be augmented and increased, and the delights 

they afford in their use must be more intense and gratifying. The 

eye of the painter is quickened by use and culture, and he finds a 

far higher degree of joy in the sight of beauty of form, colour, or 

leene, than any ordinary onlooker would do. The ear of the 

musician is refined and intensified by practice and culture, till he 

can detect and feel far more minute and exquisite harmonies and 

dissonances than the common rank and file of those who hear so 

many of the sweet melodies of the earth as though they heard them 

not. Even the sense of touch can be so trained that a perfect en- 

ehantment and entrancement of tactual delight may be experienced 

^j those who hare given themselves this sybaritic education. The 

sense of smell may be so heightened in its power that it can make 

far nicer distinctions than are usually made. I may refer to the 

statement made, I think, by Coleridge, that no fewer than seventy- 

nine scents, not all of them perfumes, are perc ept ible in the city of 

Cologne, so celebrated for its odorous eau. We know that men 

who take snuff, and men who habitually smoke tobacco, can become 

BO critical and nice, that they can tell the various species of the 

weed from which the material is manufactured ; and I have seen 

it stated somewhere that there were epicures in wine who could tell 

the vintage and the place of growth from the acuteness of their 

perception of the aroma peculiar to each special sort of grape, and 

each speciality of the year in which the vines were fermented. 

AH these facts and statements go to prove that a high education ' 

does not counteract but cultivate the eagerness of the senses, doea 

&ot blunt or stale their cbarm, but gives the added charm of 

eoimoisseurship to the ordinary and common sensations.which they 

are calculated to afford, and imparts the greed of habit to the greed 

of sense. 

Anything that is educated gains greater skill, dexterity, habitual 
'ecurrency and attractiveness. The culture it gets imparts eager- 
ness to the desire for exercising it. The eagerness of the dram- 
drinker's palate for a repetition of the stimulation for which it has* 
cultured a desire is well known ; the terrible commanding intensity 
which the smoker's favourite occupation exercises over him is 
thorongbly unmistakable as a proof of the statement made, that 
the eagerness of the senses is increased by culture, exercise, and 
^|>it. It is the same in all other forms of sensational or sensual 
delight. The playgoer is fascinated, the admirer of the ballet is 
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enchanted, and the sensualiBt ia brought into a state of semi-despair 
or madness nnder the strong impetuosities of passion. Tiiese and 
a thousand other eyidences crowd upon one when one endeaironn 
to form any idea of the OTer-maatering power which the senses 
acquire oyer any one who has given himself up to the indolgeace 
of the appetites and sensitive framework of the body ; and we see 
in the waifs and strays of social life the sadly blighting effects of the 
power of sensualism over those who cannot apply self-deaial to 
their sensuality. The foregoing argument refers to high culture 
beatowed upon the senses tnemselves, and has regard to the prac- 
tices and habits acquired through the education of the senses ; bat 
it holds also where the education is applied to the whole natoia; 
for it is the direct tenden<^ of education to (j[uicken and to make 
more excitable, more active and more claimant for exercise oi 
gratification. You cannot easilj restrain an astronomer from 8ta^ 
gazing* a botanist from being mterested in flowers and plants, a 
geologist from observing strata and formations, and making guessei 
at the causes of the phenomena he perceives ; so neither can you 
keep senses that are educated to seek the joys of sensation from 
desiring that sort of enjoyment, and devising meaiiB for the grati&^ 
tion of those desires. 

Sat I And that the openers of the debate on this topic have takea 
a dififerent reading of the question from that which I have taken, 
and I suppose it will be expected that I should follow their lead, 
and discuss the question from the point of view laid down by them 
in their papers, as they have, I suppose, the right to posit tke 
question so as to suit themselves. B. L. B. asserts tnaf'the 
senses are but the servants of the thinker ; " implying, I suppose, 
that they are the masters of the non-thinker. But is every 
educated man a thinker P or is every thinker an educated man P 
If educated man and thinker were bonvertible terms, perhaps there 
might be some truth in the phrase, which I confess sounds prettily 
and flatteringly. But while our friend refers to Newton* " whose 
soul was like a star, and dwelt apart " from sensationalism ; l^ 
gives us no hint as to Bacon, whose Angers, were " contaminated 
with base bribes ; " of Coleridge the opium-eater and winebibher ; 
of De Quincey, almost as guilty of culturing sensational deliriun; 
of numberless instances of great thinkers, like Porson, Shelley, 
Godwin, &c., being very much devoted to the pleasures of the 
senses. I am not sure that a diflerent principle comes in here 
altogether, and that the loftier the intelligence the more aignal the 
descent from thought to sense. The law of contrast whieh giTes 
heightening to opposites, as in Goldsmith and Bums ; in Thor- 
waldsen and in loyron ; in Galileo and in Erasmus* has a very 
strong hold in morals ; and it not unfrequently happens in conneo 
tion with these things that the greatest relapse into passion and 
sense occurs just after the highest flights and the gnuidest aspir- 
ings, — so Milton left his dreams of paradise to scolds and« if some 
. t^es be true, to chastise, his grown-up daughters. 
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Lord Jeffirer, ttie staid critic and the T)reciBian of the presSi the 
parliament and the bar ; John Wilson, Professor of Moral Fnilosophy 
ia the Uniyersity of Edinbnrgh — anthor at once of "The Isle of 
Fahns," and of tbe NocteiAmhronana, " Cbristopber in his Sportinfi; 
Jacket/' and the " Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ; " W. E. 
Aytonn, writer of the ** Lays of the Cavaliers/' and of ** My First 
Spec in the Bigfflewades ;" and even Professor Ferrier, the Platonist 
or Scotlandr^ureport belies them not->dearly loved " high jinks." 
It is currently reported that there is in connection (or rather as a 
small [PI satellite connected) witib the British Association a Eed 
Lion Citib, where wine and mirth have their hour and power. Dr. 
Whewell and Dr. Daubeny were not only grave thinkers, but they 
were riotous s^uib-makers, and could extract conundrums out of 
mathematies, jests ont of geology, and acrostics out of astronomy. 
The eagerness of the joy they took in these means of delight arose 
greatly from the fact that they were so opposite to the general 
occupations of their lives. Now we are inclined to think that the 
flame law holds in sensation, and that long- continued studiousness 
is in ell probability followed by a reaction in favour of gratifications 
to the seosea and of self-indulgence. 

I do not attempt to charge the eminent and excellent men 
named in the foregoing -paragraph with vice or crime, — very far 
indeed from that. I loox upon them as men of pure and stainless 
life ; but I use the anidogy of their love of the contrast of serious 
thonsht and social glee, to show that such a law reigns in the mind, 
md merefore is likely to operate in other directions, so that it is 
not quite eertain that high education does counteract the eagerness 
of tbe senses. 

Besides the analogy above noted, and the action of the law of 
contrast in the sonl of man, we may remark that education often 
leads men to studies which increase their temptations, and educated 
men are often brought to entertain ideas which help to develope 
their sensual nature. There are books of highly ooultured minds in 
▼hieh the sednotions of vice are glozed over and made attractive, 
and these are read and pondered and criticized by scholars — they 
l>eing all the while toll of moral poisoA destructive to the spirit. 
I do not think that if we could brm^ statistics to bear upon the 
qnestien, we oould prove that education counteracts the eagerness 
of the senses for enioyment, and having in view the bio^aphies of 
the learned and tne records of their follies and their sins, we 
donbt much if we can do otherwise than give our voice in the 
negative of this serious and important question. 

W. A. 
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THOMAS COOFEB: Shobmakbb, Ch^btist, akd Poit. 

Chap. n. 
(Continited from page 224.) 

Thb Beform Bill had been passed in 1832, while Mr. Cooper was 
qnietly parsning the avocation of a sohoolmaster at G-ainsborooglif 
and was employed besides in his manifold studies and in the com- 
position of his early poems. In the strenuous aeitation which 
E receded the passing or that measure, the so-called "lower dasses '' 
ad taken an effectiye part, induced thereto by the hope and ex- 
pectation that, as soon as the full measure of middle-class enfran- 
chisement had been secured, with the aid of those whom they then 
helped to victory, the further extension of political power to them- 
selves would quickly follow. In this they were disappointed, and 
loud complaints were soon raised, charging the "Beformers" with 
unfaithfulness and betrayal. 

In the manufacturing districts, too, as already stated, wide- 
spread distress existed ; and, by the excluded classes, much of this 
was traced to the action of one-sided laws, affectine them vitally, 
yet in the discussion and enacting of which they were oy compulsion 
silent and unrepresented. 

To the influence of these feelings was due the formation, in 
London, shortly after Victoria's accession, of a society called *' The 
Working Men s Association." Its leading object was to secure to 
the people, as such, an influence in Parliament proportioned to 
their numbers. Membership was confined to men in the industrial 
ranks, by the rules of its constitution, though some of Uie then 
radical M.P.S attended its meetings and assisted in the preparation 
of its manifesto. A new bill was drawn up, embodymg the six 
points deemed essential to perfect freedom and genuine repre- 
sentation : Manhood Suflrage, Annual Parliaments, Abolition of 
the Property Qualification, Vote by Ballot, Payment of Members, 
and Equal Electoral Districts. This scheme became known as 
"The People's Charter," and gave to the movement its common 
desi^ation. The leading principle of the Association was thus 
officially and forcibly expressed:* — "The man who evades his 
share of useful labour diminishes the public stock of wealth, and 
throws his own burden upon his neighbour." In the opinion of its 
founders — ^to destroy the supremacy of the propertied and capitalist 

• GNimmage'f ** History of Chartism,** page 15. 
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classes, and to gire to labour its proper power in g07emment 
through a rif^bteouslj-adjuBted parliamentary ijstem, lo that class 
legislation might cease, and the good of all become the one purpose 
sought bj the elected and collective wisdom of the country, was 
the only possible mode of removing the great social miseries which 
disgraced the boasted ciyilization of Great Britain. 

Numbers of political clubs were at the same time formed else- 
where. The leaders of the metropolitan association, Messrs. 
William Lorett, Henry Hetberington, Henry Vincent, and other^ 
also organized a kind of missionary plan, and called meetings and 
spoke and lectured with energy and success in rarious towns 
throughout the prorinces. 

The "Birmingham Political Union," tmder the leadership of 
Mr. Thomas Attwood, adopted the ''charter" as the ezuression of 
its aims ; the " Northern Political Union," of whicn Thomas 
Doubleday was the secretarjr, did the same ; the Scottish radicals 
became active ; and soon a mighty force of opinion and effort in its 
favour was aroused. Newspapers for its advocacy were established ; 
notably the Northern Star at Leeds, by Fergus O'Connor, an 
Irish barrister of some fortune and fair position, who had become 
a power amons the working men of the North, the Northern 
Liherator at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Operative, conducted 
by James Bronterre O'Brien, a man of great attainments and 
literary power, and the Charter. 

Great meetings in favour of Beform upon the basis of the 
Charter were soon held : one attended by 200,000 operatires at 
Grlasffow, another of 80,000 at Newcastle ; others at Hunderland, 
Noruiampton, Birmingham, and elsewhere. A smaller but influ- 
ential demonstration was held in Palace Yard, Westminster, on 
the 17th September, 1838, at which were present W. J. Fox, 
Ebenezer Elliott» the Com Law Bhymer, Colonel Thompson, Fear- 
gus O'Connor, S^. Many of the speeches at these meetinj^s ^re 
culpably exciting and unwise, though some were characterized by 
sobriety of judgment, force of moral earnestness, and much intel- 
lectual ability. Some of the agitators, and tbose often such as had 
&o excuse in their own circumstances or experience of poverty and 
aufferinff, advocated the wildest measures of physical force. For 
Bome there was that excuse; such as, for mstanee, Bichard 
Uarsden, of Preston, described as naturally humane, generous, 
and filled with the spirit of benevolence, who vet had been driven 
to oondude that society could be regenerated only through Civil 
^ar. He had been tnrown out of work, and bis family was 
reduced even to starvation. With a suckling infant, his wife was 
comDelled to go without even ordinarv nourishment, until at length 
^ oabe could draw nothing from ner breast but actual blood.* 
^any friends and prominent advocates of the cauise, however, 
strongly deprecated a resort to anything beyond peaceful agitation 
and moral force. 

* Gammage, p. 119. 
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A "National Petition" (which'had been dfami np by Mif. 
Ponglas, of Birmingham) to the House of Commons, in whieb fire 
of the " six points were embodied, was universally agreed tipon, 
and a general subscription commenced to defray me expenses of 
the campaign. Delegates were chosen to represent each local 
society in a central " Conrention " or representative body, whidisat 
in London for some months during the parliamentary sessbn, 
William Lovett being the secretary. Toi*chlight meetings began 
to be held, especially through tne factory districts, and the 
harangues at these increased m violence, until at length a tojd 
proclamation was issued, setting forth the illegality of such as- 
semblages, and pointing out the penalties incurred by their pro- 
moters and attendants. 

A Eev. J. E. Stephens, Wesleyan minister, one of the moit 
energetic and extreme propounders of physical force doctrines, fta 
arrested at Manchester for sedition; but, after examination, 
released on bail. He continued his addresses, however, as before; 
and some months later was tried at the assizes and sentenced to 
eighteen months' imprisonment. Henry Vincent was arrested at 
^Newport, tried at the Monmouth assizes, and sentenced to twelre 
montns' imprisonment. Many other influential advocates of the 
Chartist policy speedily met with a similar fate. Meanwhile an 
appeal had been made to the entire people to support and carry out 
the proposals of the Convention, the principal of which were— a 
universal abstinence from exciseable articles, by which the "sup- 
plies " of the ruling powers would be cut off, exclusive dealing with 
supporters of the Unarter, general arming, withdrawal of money 
from the banks, and total cessation of labour for a month. Simul- 
taneous meetings to consider the scheme were held in all the 
larger towns. 

At Birmingham a meeting in the Ball Bing^ was attacked by a 
body of police, led by the magistrates, and a temporary riot ensued. 
A larger assembly then met upon Holloway Head, partially armed, 
but the crowded meeting was dissuaded from further action by the 
Chartist leaders. The Convention, which was then sitting in the 
town, passed some strong resolutions, condemnatory of the action 
of the magistrates ; and these, signed by Mr. William Lovett as 
secretary, were speedily made public. For this step Lovett was 
arrested, together with many persons who had participated in the 
disturbances. Meetings were soon renewed, and i^en the whole 
town was placed nnder martial law. A number of -people were 
again attacked by the police in order to effect their dispersion, bnt 
this time in vain ; and a serious outbreak resulted, m which the 
shops of some obnoxious dealers, situated in various parts of the 
town, were gutted and set on fire. Many fiirther arreata were 
made in consequence. Ghreat excitement was occasioned through- 
out the country, and the Chartists warmly denounced tihe inter- 
ference with the right of public meeting which led to the troubles 
at Birmingham, while in nuitty plaoea a rising was determined upon 
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in cafe of pvooeedings being taken against the bod j of representa- 
tives which had met as the " Conyention." 

The '' National Petition " had been signed by 1,200,000 persons. 
It was presented in June, 1839| to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Thomas Attwood, and he was permitted to speak in its behalr. 
A month afterwards, Mr. Attwood fonnally moved that the House 
should go into Conunittee for its consideration. His motion was 
opposed bj Lord John Eussell and most of the Whig partj, and 
it rejeeted by a majority of 237 against 48. 

The CoDTention again assembled in London ; and, as soon as the 
result of the motion on the petition was known, met specially to 
consider the propriety of proposing the *' sacred month," or uni- 
versal and simultaneous abstinence from labour. Ghreat divisions 
had already existed amone the delegates upon the physical force 
(jaestion, and they extended to this subject also. Some tiuMight 
that ite adoption would paralyse the Government ; others more 
wisely contended that, unless the people were everywhere prepared 
for its adoption, which they denied was the case, it ootdd not be 
properly carried out, and a partial strike would be to their own 
inVarv alone. 

William LoTctt's trial came on; he had been taken prisoner 
along with John OoUins the printer, and they were sent to War- 
iriek gaol for a libel on the police ; and he, with many more, was 
lentenoed to imprisonment. In Warwick gaol Collins and Lovett 
irrote their memorable work ** Chartism : a PJan for the Education 
a&d Improvement of the People." New arrests were made for 
alleged sedition. O'Connor, Bronterre O'Brien, and many less pro* 
minent men, were apprehended, but released upon security being 
given. Meetings were again held ; and, when these were preventeo, 
the Ohavtists showed their numbers by marching to the churehes 
upon Sunday,* first notifying their intention to the clergymen, and 
recommending them to preach upon selected texts, such as ** The 
hnsboiidnian that laboureth shall he first partaker of the fruits." 
Bumours became rife that Henry Yineent and his fellow-prisoners 
were ill-treated, and a scheme was arranged for their release. The 
l^ewport Chartists, headed by Mr. John Frost, one of the borough 
magistrates, rose in a body and attacked the military, but were 
&ed upon with fatal results. Mr. JFrost was at once apprehended, 
•long with Zephaniah Williams, William Jones, and manr of their 
oompanions, and a special commission was appointed for tneir trial. 
He and sereral more were found guilty upon the capital charge of 
tvaasoDy with a recommendation to mercy, and were condemned to 
he hanged, drawn, and quartered, according to the usual form. 
^ sentence was oommuted, on petition, to transportation for 
li&f but, not long ago, Mr. Frost received a free pardon, and 
retomed tahb former j^osition in society. 

* Wsshmgton Wilks'i " History of the Half-century " 1800—1860, page 
280. Gammage, page 166. 
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Affain continued in tlie same state of agitation for a time, bnt 
O'Connor and O'Brien were sentenced to eighteen montiis' impri- 
sonment, and multitudes of their followers and helpers to shorter 
periods ; and, in consequence of the loss of its leaders, the Chartist 
body became partially disorganized. Its representative press 
suffered greatly, at least seven or eight joumus ceasing to exist. 
But it was soon reanimated and remodelled, under the title of " The 
National Charter Association ;" and, as the terms of confinement of 
the leaders expired, or were cut short by their release, its strength 
was speedily regained. New efforts were proposed, and the lectores 
and meetings were resumed. 

At this time it was that Mr. John Mason delivered the lecture at 
Leicester which led to Mr. Cooper's adhesion to the movement, as 
already described. Thenceforth Mr. Cooper's history is intimately 
connected with that of Chartism, as his enthusiasm and ability soon 
placed him in the front rank of its supporters. In his address to 
the jury at Stafford he gave some harrowing particulars of the 
privations which some of his own friends had endured, and forcibly 
asked, "Can you, wonder that sach beings become Chartists P or 
that a man of my nature became a Chartist while beholding sach 
wretchedness P" 

It must be borne in mind that the middle and upper classes and 
the legislature appeared to look with apathy upon this destitution; 
or, at leaflt, seemed to take no sufficient steps to remove its causes, 
while they had rejected a proposal even to consider that means of 
relief which the sufferers themselves propounded and believed to 
contain the principle which would correct and remove all the errors 
and miseries of the body politic. Help, and liberty to help them- 
selves, being thus alike refused, while distress became every day 
more intense — some pictures of its intensity in Leicester may w 
found in "Wise Saws and Modem Instances" — a despairing 
frenzy seemed. to possess the multitudes, and they naturally began 
to look towards compulsory measures as the only course open to 
secure relief and the possession of their proper freedom. 

Mr. Cooper at once began to write and lecture in advocacy of 
the Charter; and, leaving his employment upon the Mercuri/f 
was about to return to London, when his friends at Leicester 
begged of him to remain and to conduct their weekly paper, the 
Midland Counties Illuminator. "I consented to stay," he said 
afterwards ; * " and, if I know my own heart at all, my consent 
sprang from the purest and most devoted self-sacrifice for the 
cause of the oppressed." A large number of the working classes 
united as " The Shaksperian Brigade of Leicester Chartists "—the 
room in which they met having previously been called '' the Shak- 
sperian room " (it was attached to an amphitheatre), and the name 
being a favourite one with so passionate An admirer of the early 
poetry of England as Mr. Cooper. At first in humonr, he was 

* '* Address to the Jury at Stafford." 
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called the " general " of the " brigade ;" but the afmellatioii ooidd 
not afterwards be ihaken off. Me opened a shop tor the sale of 
coffee and of Chartist publications, worked hard to sustain the 
Illuminator, and began to deliver Sunday eyening sermons, religious 
and political, in the large market-place, to audiences numbering 
many thousands. 

As the general election of the sunmier of 1841 approached, 
hostile influence was used to stop the printing of the itluminator, 
and no other press could be found to undertake its production. 
With much difficulty some old types were obtained; and a half- 
penny paper, with the diminished title of the Chartist Bushli^ht, 
was issued for a time. At the election, Mr. Cooper was proposed 
as the " uniyersal suffrage " candidate, and obtamed the show of 
iiands at the nomination ; but, of course, was not supported by the 
voters at the poll. A huge tin extinguisher, intended to oonyey 
the idea that ne would soon be '* put out," was exhibited by the 
Whig party before the hustings ; and he thereupon, in defiance, 
changed the name of his little journal to the JExiinguiiher, under 
which it was conducted to the end of the year. He oegan to urge 
the enrolment of members in the "brigade," until there were 3,000 
names upon its register, and for this end he diyided Leicester into 
, districts. His addresses in the market-place were continued so 
long as the weather permitted, and were afterwards deliyered in 
the " Aiaksperian room." 

As the winter deepened, employment ceased in Leicester for 
thousands more, and the suffering became worse than eyer. What 
Mr. Cooper could do for its relief with bread and money, and by 
supplies on farust, he did, until he became heayily indebted to his 
baker. He also started a Sunday school, in which Scripture 
history, Channin^'s ** Self-Culture, and political tracts bearing 
Tipon the condition of society, were stu£ed by many scores of 
iQembers. Sometimes the " Shaksperians " assembled, and, headed 
by their "General," marched through the streets, singing their 
fayourite hymns, but abstaining carefullj[ from yiolence. A hymn- 
book had already been proyic&d, of which 2,000 copies, the first 
edition, were soon sold. The second edition is now before us. It 
was edited by William Jones, in Mr. Cooper's absence at Stafford 
Oaol. It commences with the grand ** Old Hundredth " — 

"All people that on earth do dwelL" 

Two only of the hymns are Mr. Cooper's, of which one opens thus: — 

** Qtod of the earth, and tea* and tky. 
To Thee Thy mournful children ory i 
Didst Thou the blue that bendi o'er all 
Spread for a general funeral pall P" 

pearly all the others were written by J. H. Bramwioh and Wm. 
"loTies, both Leicester working men. A deep religious spirit runs 
through the book : a feryid appeal from the tyranny of men to the 
tnuted and longed-for juitio* and loye of God« 

1870. * ^ u 
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Its olofiing lines are-* 

** Lord oar Gh>d, arise. 
Convert our enemiet. 

Who U8 enthral : 
That tyrants cannot bind 
The fi[«edom of the mind, 
May all our captires find-— 

God bless them all." 

To the differences arnon^^ the Chartists upon the subjects of 
physical force and the cessation of labour had been added dis- 
sensions concerning a proposal of combined action with the middle- 
class associations for the extension of the suffrage. So strong 
remained the impression of Whig perfidk to the people on the 
minds of many that they even helped the Tories to expel the VHag 
ministers from office. Mr. Cooper s adherents were of the O'Connor 
or hostile section, as distinguished from that headed by O'Brien, 
which favoured a union with the middle-class reformers, and sap- 
ported a Convention for mutual aid, of which Mr. Joseph Storge 
and Mr. Edward Miall were prominent members, — ^which ulti- 
mateW took the form of The Complete Suffrage Movement in 1842. 
The latter party had some representatives in Leicester, forming a 
distinct society, who were looked upon as traitors to the Cause by 3ie 
more numerous body, and were pursued with some animosity and 
more unfairness. Their meetings were anticipated, and crowded 
with Cooper's obedient followers, so that they were effectually con- 
Terted into O'Connorite demonstrations. Mr. Henry Vincent was 
in this way prevented from lecturing, and O'Brien was once denied 
a hearing, while even Mr. Sturge received scanty courtesy firom 
the " Sh^spearians " and their ** General." 

In justice to Mr. Cooper, it should be stated that he afterwards 
apologized for the manner of his opposition to the advocates of 
imion. Thus, in the Flain Speaker of June 30, 1849, he wrote to 
the men of Leicester : — 

''Experience and reflection produce healthy changes in a man, and I 
avow at once that the coarse I pursued while an inhabitant of your town 
I am incapable of now, and could not repeat it in many of its injudioioui 
details." 

And in another letter : * — 

^For this reason" (to prevent a schism in the Chartist ranks) *'! 
opposed O'Brien, and I regret that my opposition was not enacted in the 
mirest spirit. 1 have since apologized to him, and hare also publicly inti* 
mated to the Leicester people that I considereid we did wrong towards him. 
• • . . With regard to Mr. Stuige, I think it is pretty generally known 
that 1 long ago confessed my regret at being misled to say one wora against 
him. I have lived to receive proof of his kindliest personal friendship^ and 
believe him to be one of the beat of human beings." 

* Gammage, page 446. 
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The Extinguisher itself went oat in a short time ; and was, after 
an interval, suoceeded by the Commonwealthsman, which lasted for 
a few months. Though their several careers were brief, these 
papers were nseftd in streoffthening the movement and bringing 
cases of oppression to the light. 

Meanwhile, the Chartist leaders had, notwithstanding their 
dispptes, again promoted a monster " People's petition " to the 
i«gislatare. Its signatures are said to have numbered 3,800,000. 
A large procession accompanied it from the offices of the managing 
Committee to the House of Conunons, on May 2nd, 1842; and it 
TO formally presented to Parliament by Mr. T. S. Buncombe, 
wical M.P. for Finsbarr, who asked IMt its supporters should 
M heard before the bar or the House in favour of its prayer. On 
™® following day his proposal was opposed by Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Maoaulay,* in a speech characterized by much mis-repre- 
"^i^i^^^ And exaggerated fear ; and it was negatived by a majority 
of 207 against 4d m its favour. 

Agitation was asrain renewed. Much opposition was shown by 
.^^^te to the Anti-Gom-Law League, which they accused of 
iabonring in the interests of the masters only. Distress extended, 
parhcnlarly in the factory districts of the north-west. Great 
«atement resulted, and strikes began ; while many of those who 
Btmck, forcibly compelled others to follow their example. Violence 
tS^ yl '^^^ ^y violence, at Preston, Ashton, Stockport, 

^iackborn, and many other places. As the factories were usually 
wopped from working by the removal of plugs from the boilers of 
Jufiir engines, this phase of the prevalent disturbances became 
known as « the Plug Plot." t 

]kA ^|?^^^^®> ^^^ BO far peaceful strike, existed among the Mid- 
«nd oolhers. Mr. Cooper was invited to address them, and he 
go^e to large assemblies at Wednesbury, Bilston, and Wolver- 
^ 'li 1 ^^^^■^'"Tf 30,000 persons were present at one 
"««, and all held up their nands in favour of a resolution pledging 
««m to keep the peace. At Stafford he was closely watched, but 
•7 ironical speaking both secured his own purpose and baffled the 
S^^^^V. ^ * l®**«r to his faithful brigade at Leicester he thus 
«»«8cnbed his proceedings : J— 

to i£?* ^^ ^®~ entertained that I would be apprehended if I dared 
h«d sSmS^*? *^® market-place that night. However, when seven o'clock 
the fru!!i S? ^ ^*"» mounted upon a fiunoos long bench procured by 
aiY riX. IV ^* »tiperintendent of police then took hia station close at 
jj^nt dbow. The Tory gentry and Uidies threw up their wmdows to 




t tef^J^» •^tion. page 122. t Chumnage, page 234. 
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lislment. I demopsinted tlmt loytX GhaiiiBts kii«iir tlie tend «WiU Ife 
robfid if the ciTil luts were not kept up ; and that workinff men would all 
weq[> their eres sore if Adelaide were to be betreft of her £100,000 a yen. 
I denounoed any ragged ehoemaker (Sta£fbrd, like Korthampton, you knoW| 
my brave Shakspereans, is a famous shoemaking town) if he dared to talk 
about his aged grandmother being in a bastile^ and y^tating on BkiUy, 
while the Dowager had three palaces to lire in.*' 

Mr« G«mniage adds, — 

** The satire completely blunted the talons of tiw blue boMe. His faaid 
£Me relaxed ; his teeth separated ; and at length he grinned oalri|^t| whils 
the host of diopmates burst into laughter.*' 

Hie oold spirit of mere literary criticism applied to utteraiBcei 
like this will fail in oomprehensioB, and pronoance them to be mere 
expressions of demagogic malice. But that they were free from 
any taint of self-seeking, either of the coarse kind which strives ion 
substantial reward, or of ibat subtler temper whicih courts popU" 
larity for its own sake, Mr. Cooper's whole ootirse of life has shows. 
Stem necessity seemed to ordain the agitation ; and the dnty, ones 
entered upon, impressed all agencies into its senrioe. Sarcasm and 
humoor round tneir place even in- this struggle, but were made 
grim by the aspect of the terrible evils they strove to ov^p^ow. 

On the day after this address at Stafford, M«b Cooper w^t to 
Hanle^ by request, and found that most of the Chariistfl l^re, w&fe, 
like himself, teetotallers; and that» so far from being violently 
inolined, whenever the Newport riots or the Northem disturbances 
were mentioned, it was with expressions of disapproval. Nei^ day 
was Sunday, and he spoke three titties ; at Fenton and Longton in 
the afternoon, and upon the Crown Bank, Hanley, at night. At 
the last-named place his text was, " Thou ihalt do no murder,** and 
he applied it, not only against the wars of the rich and powerful, 
but to all violence on the part of his audience themselv^i On the 
following morning he was called for again, and he addressed the 
men on strike, bom then and in the evening. Mavingeome mcmeys 
to collect, and being kept waiting fbr a conveyance whieh ttfter ail 
failed to appear, he did not leave Hanley until after midnight; and/ 
then, fearing arrest if he continued longer in Stafibrdshire, the 
magistrates for which county were treating all Chart^t meetiiK(l|8f 
however quiet, as illegal ; and wishing to catch a morniii^ ooachiar 
Manchester, in order to be present at a conferenoe thera^iie started 
for Macclesfield on foot. At Burslem he was taken before a 
magistrate upon suspicion, and examined by that dignitai^ as lie 
aat up in bed, but was permitted to depart. ne'w!alk;ed tp C^Mire 
instead of Macclesfield, and completed nis journey bf tmia. 

At Manchester he was appreaended as a member of the -Con^ 
ference, together with Feargua O'Connor and €kBOKge< Jahia* 
Hateey. 

Meanwhile news had arrived of an outbreak at H a nl e y . ^Bs^ 
colliers had been excited by Mr. Cooper's addrteae8;f'aBd, notlrith- 
standing his exhortations against violence, had biokeii into riotibg* 
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Tkm9 at Longiej atteok^d the xmdenoe of an dbnozioiu c^^^T* 
naft, reoohed tlie cellar, and drank tlwre to intoxication. Tney 
then let fire to the honae and to other dwellings. The whole dis- 
trict was soon in a ferment, and repressire measnres had to be 
adopted. The Stafford authoritieB held Mr. Cooper responsible for 
the outbrealc, and issued a warrant for his arrest. He was alreadr 
in durance at Manchester, to the disappointment of the York 
CSuurtists, who eipeeted him at « great meeting upon the raoe- 
^aauMo tlwfa. 

Vke Stafford aasiases were first held, and Mr. Cooper was placed 
ttpon trial mi the charge of arson in October, 184^. It was in 
oondneting his own defence before Sir Nicholas Tindal aa judge, 
ihat he made his celebrated speech to the jury, £rom which serreral 
paaaages hare been already quoted. It opened aa foUaws i-^ 

« My lord, and gentlemen of the juir,— I hare never, except for a hnef 
lapse of tane, in my life, lost my eonfideoioe in Profidsnoe* And, perilous 
as xpy oircazostanoes may now seem, I do not even now lose xdj confldeaoe 
in the goodness of that Almighty and Fatherly Power which has vuper- 
intended and controlled the eventB of my life. 

** I am proud of my country : proud of the name of Snglishman. It is 
not because the liberty I love has been left without lestraints in the land 
timt gare me birth, — it is not because the adyocates of freedom hare been 
left nnperseeuted and unoppressed, that I hold it matter for just pride to 
■ay that I am an Bnglishman. But it is beeause my oountoy has produced 
men who, while they suffentd, and tuffered deeply, knew how to sulfer with 
digniliy in the cease of human frsedom, that I am pMnid of my natkon.** 

He tiien 4|noted Aaleigh, Latimer, and Algemcm Sydney, and 
their eharaoteristio sayiB|;s in tiie face of death ; and declansd that 
it was not for him, in eirenmstamses of such peril, either to deny 
his Chartism or to defy and deaonnoe his jndg(H> He had heeft a 
stenaerat from boyhood, and~- 

^ With sncJh conTiotions — ^the growth of a whole life— ?7faat wonder was 
it that, twenty months ago — and it is but twenty months since I first 
heard a Chartist leeturer-^hat wonder was it, with these growing cqu- 
^eSions, (hat I began te openly profess the principles of the People's 
Charter f That doeoment, as for as my understanding eniUes me to 
jndge, is nrittier more ner less than an embodiment «f ths prind^^ con- 
tained in the theory of the British Ooastitution. It peoridei thatEn|^h- 
aun -shall b0>%i%,>&Mr^, and/rM^reprssoited in their own House of 
CcwweiiBi in other words, that (hey shsU he ^f9vem$d i^ tfsjr oem fpa- 
teni, and that taxaHon shcUl be 00r^9U»ahe wUk tvpraisaMbea. fhe 
dwumen^ then, i» a aemHiuUonal doowRiant. So far ^m the Pepple's 
Oharter oontainiBg one syllshle aiming at iibe abxogal»on of th^ monarooical 
pewter, qt the bnroaial priyU^e, it simjply regulates ;md preserres the due 
weight of the Commonalty in the constitution*" 

Appealing to the jndge's -own opinion fj^yen m 'forvmir of the 
f^^efs ri^t to meet for politioal difloiiiSiMis, and elalBiag his 
Kwe in imsk a right, he 'eontimbedr^ 
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« I do not okim s right to nige my opinions to the injnry of my fellow- 
ciMtares : I nerer taught sHoh a doctrine in my life : I have been ever 
opposed to Tiolenoe : my whole life will show it ; and, with your lordship's 
leaTe, I shall briefly detail the circumstanoes of that life, after I have niMe 
ft ftw obserrations explanatory of my recent yisit to the Potteries, and also 
ft few remarks touching the efidence of the witnesses who hsTe to-day 
appeared against me." 

He then described the ciroiunBtances and events of his visit to 
Hanley and elsewhere, as they have already been recounted, and 
keenly criticised the testimonjr for the prosecution. He acknoir- 
ledged his advocacy of cessation of laoour, and admitted — "In 
reference to the People's Charter I have again and again said, 
' Give me but one million of combined human wills, and the Charter 
•hall, in one day, be law in England !' Thus undisguisedly have I 
spoken, gentlemen of the jury; but I have always deprecated 
force." 

Mr. Cooper argued from the details of his previous life that he 
was ''utterly unlikely, through habits and associations lon^ and 
deeply formed, either to commit violence and outrage himself or to 
wtge on others to thejsame insane and guilty course." After the 
passage formerly cited referring to his early study of the works of 
Hooker, Cudworth, and other master minds, he asked, "But, 

Sentlemen of the jurv, could I gather any disposition to spread 
estruction and disoraer from breathing the atmosphere of intellec- 
tuality in company with spirits such as tiiese F" The same Question 
recurs, with much rhetorical force, after each passage of his nistory. 

In conclusion, he solemnly averred that he was not present at 
the riots, and that he had neither counselled, aided, nor abetted 
any acts of violence ; and he said, " I cannot promise that I shall 
cease to be a Chartist if I receive your acquittal, for I cannot act 
contrary to my heartfelt convictions ; but 1 will say that, if Pro- 
vidence delivers me from this danger, I shall take care never again 
to be found in circumstances where there is the least danger of 
violence being enacted." 

The address was a manly, earnest one; fearless, but without 
bravado, and full of a chaste and noble eloquence. It excited much 
attention, and was shortly afterwards published by request. 

The verdict was " Not Guilty," and Mr. Cooper was acquitted of 
the charge of arson, but remanded upon two other indiotments. 
His escape was a narrow one. Others were condemned — some 
upon shamefully insufficient and un-trustworthy evidence— to 
transportation and imprisonment. 

Upon the remand Mr. Cooper was set at liberty on bail, and re- 
turned to Leicester and political activity. Under the auspices of 
Mr. Joseph Sturge another conference was held to promote xmited 
action between the middle and the working classes. The " Com- 
plete Suffrage Association" drew up a " Bul of Eights," and this 
was accepted by the representatives of the former party; but the 
Chajrter was proposed oy the others in opposition^ and carried* 
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Mx. Sturge and most of his friends thereupon retired, and left the 
Conference to be continued as representatire of the Chartists only. 

Mr. Cooper then presented a plan for the organization of the 
entire Chartist body, Tery comprehensive in its scope, and likely to 
consolidate and strengthen the cause he had at heart. It was 
agreed that it should be submitted for popular approval, and that 
another convention should meet in London in the April following. 
By that time Mr. Cooper was in Stafford gaol, and the scheme was 
dropped in favour of one propounded by Feargus O'Connor. 

In March, 1843, the Lancaster assizes were held ; when Cooper, 
O'Connor, and more than fifty others, were charged with inciting 
to cUsaffection and hatred of the laws. Though most of the 
defendants were found guilty, they were released upon a legal 
point raised by their counsel, after entering into recognizances to 
appear when called upon for sentence, and no further step was 
taken in the matter. 

But Thomas Cooper had yet the remaining charges at Stafford to 

answer, and was tried there in the same month. Finding that the 

unfair course was pursued by the prosecution of raising the old 

questions as to aiding and abetting the arson at Hanley, under 

cover of the new indictment for conspiracy, he resolved to give 

them as much trouble as he could possibly devise. His one case 

lasted ten days. Condacting his own defence, he cross-examined 

the witnesses at great length — sometimes for five hours uninter- 

runtedljT.* Unsympathetic and hostile county papers complained 

of his *' insolent danng " in thus, by his persistency, confusmg the 

whole business of the assize. Proof was again attempted of his 

presence at the riots and fire ; but, by the admission of both judge 

and jury, it utterly broke down. He was found guilty, and called 

up in the Court or Queen's Bench, before Lord iJenman, Sir John 

Pattison, and Sir John Williams, to receive sentence. Sir William 

Follett, who had had charge of both the Stafford prosecutions, 

" again used his decaying strength ; and, the hour before judgment 

was passed npon us in the Bench, pointed to me with an austere look, 

and said, 'This man is the chief author of the violence that oo^ 

curred, and I conjure your Lordships to pass a severe sentence 

upon the prisoner Cooper.' " t 

Mr. Cooper inflicted another speech, of eight hours' duration, 
upon his judges, and was then condemned to two years' imprison- 
ment, which he suffered in Stafford gaol. This, with the time 
abeady spent there upon the first charge and trial, made up a total 
incarceration of two years and eleven weeks. 

* ** Letter to Working Men of Leicester," March 12th, 1846: written 
Crom Stafford gaol, 
t Preface to the ** Purgatory of Suicides.*' 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN ZEBEE, 
(Continued from page 293.) 

Akothub charaoteristio of Keble u \m exquisite tendemeiB and 
patboi, his intense sympathy with humanity in all its nuxkb and 
jphasss of emotioniF- 

" Whatever Btirs this mortal finme ^ — 

the i^opropriation, in fine, and adoption, on Christian prineiples, of 
that fcune-honoored sentiment of heathen philanthropy — 

« Homo Bom, hmnani nihil ^ me alienam puto." * 

This is indeed a prevailing charaetaristio of his poetry; hot, as 
a. special instance, we womd give the beantiM lyrio entitled 
**Sereayement/' which goes yet further to illustrate the trait 
>be£ore noticed — ^that lore of children whioh lay deep in the heart 
of the poet— all childless as he was. A simple, lowly incident— the 
daath of a little child — can draw from the poet's lyre mnaie sweety 
OS in the following strain : — 

"BxBB^TBicsirr. 

*' I maik*d when yemal meads were bright| 
And many a primrose smil'd, 
I mariL*d her, blithe as morning light, 
A dimpled three years child. 

"A basket on one tender arm 
Contained her precious store 
Of spring-flowers in their freshest charm. 
Told proudly o'er and o'er. 

**'Rie other wound with earnest hoM 
About her blooming guide, 
A. maid who soaroe twelve yean had told ; 
So walk'd they side by aide. 

** One a bright bud, and one might aeem 
A sister flower half blown. 
Full joyous on their loving dream 
The sky of April shone. 

"• Twence. 
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M^o nmuner montht swept bj ! tgm 
Thai loving pair I met. 
On roaaet heath and bowery htne 
Xhe autoauMil sun had let : 

^ And chill and damp that Snnday ere 
Breath'd on the mourners' road, 
That bright-ejed little one to Isttre 
Sa£B in the saints* abode. 

** Behind, the guardian sister came^ 
Her bright brow dim and pale $ 
O eheer thee, maiden ! in EUs naae, 
WhostiU'dJaSrus'waU! 

" Thou moum'st to miss the finger soft 
That held by thine so fast. 
The fond, appealing ^«, full oft 
Tow'rd thee for rdoge oast. 

^ Sweet toils, sweat csees, lor ever gone I 
J^ more from stranger's faee 
Or startling sound, the timid one 
Shall hide in thkie embnoe. 

" Thy first glad earthly task is o*er» 
And dreary seems thy way ; 
But what if nearer than before 
She watoh thee eren to-day P 

" What if henceforth by heaven's decree 
She leave thee not alone, 
But in her turn prove guide to thee 
In ways to angels known P 

^ O yield thee to her whisperings sweet : 
Away with thoughts of gloom 1 
In love the lovine spirits g^eet, 
Who wait to bless her tomb. 

** In loving hope with her unseen 
Walk as in hallow'd air. 
When foes are strong and trials keen. 
Think, * What if she be there ?' " 
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How beautifiilly is the bright vernal morn, witli its Bmiline 
meads and primrose flowers, here contrasted with the sad antumnu 
eye, when iN atore lies forlorn and desolate in her season of decay, 
^ieturing thereby childhood, with its tender moes, ite ftesk inno- 
cent chmns, censigned to an early tomb, — ^fading, swiftly as spring 
puses away with ail her flowenl Very beautiful also, in a 



poejtieal point of ?iew, is the idea of the infimt spirity as an angd- 
ffoide, borering in her turn around the bereaved aiater's ]^ 
tiirooghlifel 

As a companion pieoe to the aboye, we may dte tiie poem 
entitled — 

<«OBPHAinS0OD. 

** Oft have I watoh'd thy trances light, 
' And longed for once to be 
A partner in thy dreams* delight, 

And smile in sleap with thee ; 
To sport a^ain, one little hour, 
With the pure gales that fan thy nursery bower. 
And as of old uudoubting upwurd spring, 
Feeling the breath of heaven beneath my joyous wing."* 

**Bat rather now with thee, dear child, 

Fain would I lie awake, 
For with no feverish care and wild 

May thy clear bosom ache ; 
Thy woes go deep, but deeper far 
The soothing power of yonder kindly star : 
Thy first soft slamber on thy mother's breast 
Was never half so sweet as now thy calm unrest. 

"Thy heart is sad to think upon 

Thy mother far away. 
Wondering perchance, now she is gone, 

Who best for thee may pray. 
In many a waking dream of love 
Thou seest her yet upon her knees above ; 
QThe vows she breathed beside thee yesternight 
She breathes above thee now, winged with intenser might 

"Both vespers soft and matins dear 

For thee she duly pays. 
Now, as of old, and there, as here ; 

Nor yet alone she prays. 
Thy vision (whoso chides may blame 
The instinctiye reachings of the altar flame) 
Shows thee abore, in yon ethereal air, 
A holier mother, rapt in more prevailing prayer. 

*"Tis she to whom thy heart took flight 
Of old in joyous hour, 
When first a precious sister sprit-e 
Game to thy nursery bower, 

* How difilwent in feeling, though echoing in expression, Byron's lines I-* 

" A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee." 
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And thou with earnest tone did say, 

* Mother, let Mary he her name, I pray. 

For dearly do I love to think upon 

That graciouB Mother-maidy nursing her Holy One.* 

^Then in delight, as now in woe, 

Thon to that home didst turn. 
Where Gt>d, an In&nt, dwelt helow: 

The thoughts that ache and bom 
Kightly within thy bosom, find 
A home in Nazareth to their own sweet mind. 
More than all music are the sootbings dear 
Which meet thee at that door, and whisper, * Christ is here.' " 

What, of the kind, can for charm snrpasB this poemP It is so 
ineffably touching in its tender grace,* in its pathetic loveliness — 
a very gem. How simple, yet how exqaisitely musical, each line 
as it were vibrating to an inner harmony ! Who, when the morn- 
ing of life is past, and as years advance, has not breathed, or been 
tempted to breathe, the aspiration contained in the opening 
stanza? 

Akin to the foregoing characteristic is the sanctity with which 
he invests common things, the every day incidents and concerns of 
life. Sacred and holy in his eyes are man's common duties, 
sacred as the means divinely appointed for the training and disci- 
pline of the spiritnal life. Chargeable as he is with holding, or 
Deing inclined to hold, some of the peculiar tenets of the Church of 
Some, yet he seems to have had but little sympathy with her 
fuceticism, that which, to minds of a certain cast, forms, it. may be, 
one of the strongest attractions towards her communion, even as 
less spiritual tempers are attracted by her showy and pompous 
ceremonial. Not so was it with Keble, the subtler charm lured not 
him, impervious to the grosser:— 

'* We need not bid for oloister'd cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, . 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky : 

** The trivial round, the common task. 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Boom to deny ourselves ; a road. 
To bring us, daily, nearer Gk>d." > 

We may compare with this George Herbert's simple poem, " The 
SHxer," embodying the same truth,— 

* We view it simply in a poetietU^ not a religions aspeet. 






MiO wnm — iawtit. 

>*Teftoli Bw, my e«d Mid Ebf^ 
I» «fl thim TkM to Mib 
And what I do in any tkiag^ 
ObdoitMfiivTlMt. 

« All may of Thoe partake^ 
Nothing can bo so mean 
Which, ^th bis tincture, * For Tby nbb' 
Win not grow bright and olean* 

** A serrant, with this dauie, 
Hakes dnidgerie divine ; 
Who tweepe a room, as fcvr Thy hnr\ 
Hakes that and th' action &ae. 

** This is the famous stone, 
That tumeth all to gold ; 
For that which €k>d doth tonoh aad own, 
OMBBot for leese be told." 

The absence of tlie ascetic tendency referred to may, ia X*^^ 
case, have been primarily owing to tiiose deep borne affeeUoitf V 
which he was habitually sway^ and animated*— affeotioni 'Se^^ 
ingly incompatible with anch a tendency. " With^ hizn*.lqfali ^ 
home was hardly less sacred than loyalty to the faitlu These 
influences were so intertwined in the inner fibres of his nafcue 
' it would have been to him yery death to separate them.** • •. * 

Yet, notwithstanding these home affections, thus dsep ^^' 
herent, he could feel and realise in all its intensity the truth of ^^ 
essential loneliness of man— yea, even in the yery bosam-of va 
domestic scene, — ^a truth of almost awful solemnity* IChisidet i^ 
expressed so beautifully that no apology is needed for .^ting ^^ 
lilies, fiimUiar though uiey'may be — 

''Why should we faint and fear to If to alone, 
Since all alone, so heaTen has will'd, we die,* 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and nesit our own, 
Knows hidf the reasons why we smile and sigh P 

*' Each in his hidden spfasio ef joy ev'woe 
Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart, 
Our eyes-see aU around ia. gloom or -glow 
Hues of their own, fioesh bwiow'd ftom the hesrt. 

*' And well it is for us our Gtod should Ud 
Alone our secret throbbings, so our prayer 
Hay readier sprixuf to heaven, nor spend its seal 
On cloud-bom Bols of this lower air. 
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^*9bf ift«M hcait ia ^Nvfeiot Bympftthy 

W>eBk mortem aU^entnoiaed, on aavtk woold Itt^ 
Hot IjiM teiihoM frafor vtiaiat abofjo^ 

*< Or wJbafc iih^reA fbar ohm its iSMrohiai^ ligkt 
Ben^ to acme ptftial eya, disoloiung all 
Hm loda bad thoui^a that in our boacmi's night 
Wander at large, nor heed lore's gentle thrfil ? 

.'^ Who would not shun the dreary uncouth plaee P 
Am i( fond leaning where her infant slept, 
A mother's artn a serpent should embrace : 
Bo might we friendless lire, and die unweirt.** 

Wll9i'ttu0^€Knttpare Aubrey de Yere's beautiful and philosophical 
lines iMi 

<«lKjre thy Q-od, and love Him only, 
.And thy breast will ne*er be lonely : 
fit lihait one great Spirit meet 
All things mighty, grave, and sweet : 
Vaindy strives the soul to minsle 
With 1^ being of our Idnd 9 
¥«kihr hearts with heafts ave twinecl, 
S'or the deepest atill is Bing^ : 
Am knimlpable reeistonoe 
Soldtf like natures still at diataace : 
MoBtal ! love that Holy One, 
Or dwell thou for aye alone." 

ios tt proieifeuderlD^ of the same sentiment, we subjoin the Ibi- 
hmtig pHBtxge from the pen of an eminent writer and preacher : — 

'^Dnor^xMW tha Bsdeemer's sonl was alone in dying* Theluanr^had 
coiaa^ liiey werv all gone, And £b was, as He predioted, left alone. All 
that is hummm^i^mpB &m «s in that hour. Human faces flit and &de, and 
the «ohmAi of atub world baoome confused. I t^aU die edone-^jeB, and 
alone joa JiVM^ The- philose^lier teUa us that no atom in oreatoon tonehm 
another atom — they only approach withia a certain distance ; then the 
attraction ceases, and an invisible something repels — ^thei^ only seem to 
touch. No soul touches another soul except at one or two points, and 
those chiefly external, — a fearful and a lonely thought} but one of the 
truest of Ufe. Death only reaHzes that which has been fiict all along. In 
the central deeps of our being we are alone."* 

3a dMirflhdistiiuiftitm to ippetry of the religious obuM gesmai^y, 
that class to wlucli it pre-eminently belongs, £eble's poetry*-'' Xoe 

* Sermoni by the late Bev. P. W. Kobertson.— •" The Loneliness of 
Chri8t.*» 
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OhriBtian Year " taken aa a type— is marked by three apeeial aoil 
peculiar charaoteristioB in adcUtion to those already notea— ehanc- 
teriatioa imprinted, aa it were, on its vexj etsene^. ** It is the maaj 
words, simple yet deep, derontly Christian yet intensely humsn. . . 
scattered throoghont its pa^es, that have endeared ' Tne Ghiutiu 
Year ' to countless hearts within the English Chnroh, and to many 
a heart beyond it. The new elements in the book are perhaps 
these — ^First, it translates religions sentiment ont of the andent 
and exclusively Hebrew dialect into the language of modem feel- 
ing. Hitherto English devotional poets, wim me exception per- 
haps of Cowper, in some passages, had adhered rigorously to the 
scriptural imagery and phraseology. This, besides immenaely 
limiinTig their range, made their words often fall wide of modem 
experience. Eeble took the thoughts and sentiments of which men 
of the present day are conscious, expressed them in fitting modem 
words, and transfused into them the Christian spirit. Secondly, 
there is yisible in him — first, perhaps, of his contemporaries— that 
which seems the best characteristic of modem religion, — combined 
with dcYOut rcTcrence for the person of our Lord, a closer, more 
personal loye to Him as a living friend. There were, no doubt, 
rare exceptions here and there, but, generally speaking, religioas 
men before spoke of our Lord in a more distant way, as onehold- 
ing the central place rather in a dogmatic system than in the 
dcYont affections. The best men of our own time have gone beyond 
IJiis. The Lord of the Gospels, in His divine humanity, has come 
closer to their hearts, and made Himself known in a more intimate 
and endearing way. Li none, perhaps, waa this change of feeling 
earlier seen, or more strongly marked, than in Keble. Thirdlyi 
there is the close and abundant knowledge of Scripture, with a fine 
and delicate feeling for the beauty of its language. Without con- 
fining himself to toe imagery or language of the Bible, he every- 
where shows his intimacy with it, and interweaves its words yery 
naturally and gracefully with his own." Many examples illustra- 
tiye of each of these characteristics, or of all combined, will readily 
occur to eyery reader of "The Christian Year." Of the seeoni, 
that surpassing one, a striking exemplification is to be found in the 
well-known " Eyening Hymn," and the fervour of deyout affection 
which inspires its utterances — such rapture-breathing strains as:-* 

<' Sun of my soul ! Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near ; 
Oh ! may no earth-bom doud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes." 

Or again, the prayer which follows, so touching and full of 
pathos:— 

''Abide with me fix>m mom to eve^ 
Vor without Thee I camiot live : 



Abide with me when Bight 10 nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die."* 

Am a beantiftil instance of the manner in whieh the poet bring a 
luB Tailed loTe all in unison to bear upon and illustrate that 
religion which formed ever the one grand central theme of his 
inspiration, we would cite in this connection the two opening 
itimzas of another hymn or poem, where the classical and the 
scriptural elements interblend in exquisite harmony : — 

''^Vather to me thou art, and mother dear, 

And brother too, kind hoeband of my heart.'— 
So epeake Andromache in boding fear. 

Ere from her last embrace her hero part ;— 
So, eyermore, by faith's undying glow, 
We own the Crucified in weal or woe. 

'' Strange to our ears the church bells of oar home. 

The fragrance of our old paternal fields 
Hay be forgotten ; and the time may come 

When the babe's kiss no sense of pleasure yields 
Eren to the doting mother : but Thine own 
Thou nerer canst forget, nor leaye alone." 

How inexpressible the charm that breathes, like sweet sad mosio, 
in the holy tenderness and grace of these lines ! 

Such are some of the characteristics of Keble's poetry as must 
strike and fascinate eyery reader of taste, feeling, and piety, to 
whaterer school of religious opinion he may belong ; nay, there is 
mucli here that eyen the mere loyer of poetry must perforce admire. 
The peculiar notes which distinctiyely mark his poetry as the exposi- 
tion of a certain class of religious tenets, the oadge of a sed; or 
party — ^those notes, yiewed with special reference to that memo- 
rable moTement in which he played so prominent a part, would 
afford abundant matter for farther consideration. 

This question, howeyer, the ecclesiastical one, of graye interest 
t^Kmgh it be, it is not our intention here to enter into, as we loye 
not the thomjr paths of controyersy, to which the consideration of 
BOch a question would inevitably lead. Not thus would we take 
leaye of our poet and his strains — strains whose '* loyed cadence " 
echoing haunts the " enchanted ear: " — 

** Eyen as the close of some graye melody, 
Hoyering and lingering in the moon's still ray."t 

« qf. Fabei^s ** Hymns."^*< The Length of Death : "— 

** Ah ! death is yety, yery wide, 
A land terrible and dry : 
If Thou, sweet Sayionr, hadst not died| 
Who would haye dared to die P" 

t '' Lyra Innocentiom." 
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ITot thns, truly, would we part. Fain rsther would we think of him 
with ever grateful remembranoe as tiie sweet singer, " the author 
of 'The (Suristian Year,' the 'one thing' which he did; whiek, 
with all ito faults, he did so well ; which has been so long accepted 
with gratitude^ for its true poetic genius, and its tn&e reli{;ioQi 
sentiment ; which has brought music into many hearts, light into 
many minds, and guidance mto many lives ; and wldoh has set the 
name of John Keole on a high and sacred eminence among the 
names which the people of the land and the Church he loved so 
trnly will not willingly let die."* 

We shall cite, in conclusion, f^m the ** Lyra Apostolica," a poem 
of rare beauty and pathos, written by Keble on occasion, we believe, 
of the death of his early friend, Hurrell Froude ;t a poem which 
might with equal if not greater propriety be conceived to have 
been the heart-breathed utterance of some sorrowing friend on 
occasion of the poet's own death : — 

** I thought to meet no more, so dreary seemed 
Death's interposing veil, and thou so pure. 
Thy place in paradise 

Beyond where I oould soar ; 

''Friend of this worthless heart! but happier thoughts 
Spring like unbidden violets from the sod, 
Where patiently thou tak'st 
Thy sweet and sure repose. 

" The shadows fall more soothing: the soft air 
Is full of cheering whispers Uke thine own; 
While memory, by thy grave, 
lives o'er thy mneral day ; 
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The deep Imell dying down, the mourners pans^ 
Waiting their Saviour's welcome at the gate. 

Sure with the words of Heaven 
Thy spirit met us there, 

" And sought with us along the aeoostomed way 
The h^owed porch, and entering in beheld 
The pagent of sacUjoy, 
So dear to faith and hope. 

*' O ! hadst thou brought a strain from pasadise 
To cheer us^ happy soul, thou hadst not taodhed 

* British and 3Poreign IBhangeUeal Seview (October, 186^, Art. IV.^ 
"John Keble." 

■t " The exquisitely beautiful lines in the ' Lyra Apostolica ' (So. 4) on 
the 'Burial of the Dead,' worthy to be placed beside the noblest portioii" 
of the ' Christian Year,' were written on the death, of his belovod b^^^ 
Mary Anne."— i^ Contemporary Review. June, 1869.— '< The Vi^ ^^ 
Keble." 
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The saored springs of grief 
More tenderij and troe^ 

"Than those deep-warbled anthems, hkrh and low, 
Low as the grave, high as th' etemu throne^ 
Oniding through light and gloom 
Our mourning fancies wild, 

"Till gentlT, like soft golden cbnds at ere 
Around the western twilight, all subside 
Into a placid faith, 
That eren with burning eye 

*' Counts thy sad honours — ooiBn, bier, and pall i 
So many relies of a frail lore lost. 
So many tokens dear 
Of endless lore begun. 

*' Listen I it is no dream : tK' apostle's trump 

Gives earnest of th* Archangel's ; — oalnuy now 
Our hearts yet beating high 
To that victorious by } 

"Most like a warrior^s to the martial dizge 
Of a true comrade, in the grave we tn^t 
Our treasure for a while : 
And if a tear steal down, 

"If human ancuish o'er the shaded brow 

Pass shuddering, when the handfU of pure earth 
Touches the coffin lid i 
If at our brother^s name 

" Once and again the thought, 'for ever gone,' 
Oome o'er us like a cloud i yet, gentle spsight, 
Thou tunest not away, 
Thou knowest us calm at heart. 

** One look, and we have seen our last of theeu 
Till we too sleep, and our long sleep be o'er i 
O cleanse us, ere we view 
That countenanee pure again, 

" Thou who canst change the heart and raise the dead. 
As Thou art by to soothe our parting hour, 
Be ready when we meet 
. With Thy dear pardoning words." B. 0. H. 
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Iphigene, By ALBXurrai^LiLiQDXBj Loodmrs HkMldcf & Stonghton. 

What a might of yitality.ia, there, in old Ebioaric and Bible 
stories ! To each of these sources the plot of this poem is fiiirly 
traceable. Tlie bm^* graiphie, UMpLfr' narrative^ 'Ol.Jephthah's 
daughter has won by its btanty wrt a little notecfi aad the fable of 
'< I^genia" is one of the most famooaanf the^^nNpaa-eyde. The 
legena itself is post-Homeric in its^moet trafpo incidents — ^those 
which the genius of Eurimdes has invested with, such^ impressive 
gloom and swsh, intense ouramatic inikerest* Nearly, two centorieB 
ago Eacine gave the story a laating, place in the daa^ drama of 
France, and nearly eighty years hare elapsed since •Groethe embel- 
lished it with his poetic art and skilful power. Nor has the subject 
failed to attract th»< Bplendid pen- of Teeaysoii; . GQd be greatly 
daring is itself a'poetie* qnaHfioation^ and in. this? att least we may 
acknowledge that Alexander Lander has no6 hesitebed to bend 
the bow of Apollo, and deserves the-eredi^^dne taaloffcy aim and 
a strong effort — as any one will admit who knows what has been 
done in th^ shape of achievement already^ and cuib ttie simple vet 
striking incidents of the original story. Who doesnot remember 
that Agamemnon, to propitiate the favour of the gods, vowed to 
offer up the most beautiful of all that should be bom in his km^- 
dom, and that, though horror-struck>to find that the lot. fell on his 
own daughter. Xphigienia, yet he. was., forced by the i^ests to "per- 
form his vow." 

The story of JephthahsA^thdoldor, and. surround^ ^ as it is by 
early association with Hebrew memories, presents yet more of 
pathos than the tale of claanelore?. Mr..LandiNR htB-diosen the 
Bible version aa iDor« 43on9aBial<ta moderniti^ouighli and, from the 
few bare incidents there recorded^ has' wvooghi oil^ ar sweet little 
poem, in which glowing deser^ticma 'of ' BaBtem seenery and vivid 
portraiture of tribal life in the earlv days of the Hebrew theocracy 
abound.' It should be noted that the author has notnisgivings as to 
the truth of the pictures presented in the book of Judges. Jephthah 
andAis idevghter are real,. jfoing; personages to Jiim. The dwelling 
of the son of Gilead, the exile of Mizpeh, is thus described :— 

** The hoary walls of Job outvie, 
The clonds thatfteck the ftznim wky; 
Grim fisMtness of the chief whose name 
Thrills Ammon's warriors with shame. 
Fit eyrie for a man of prey ! 
Gh'eat porphyry bouldnrs guard the way. 



Yast rooks, m if iii'«ontibat hvried • 
B^ fffisU i)i the early woridL 
Here and there an opening gleiif 
Rings with the laugh of armed meni 
Betuners met in boisterous sporty • 
Apt ooTirliert of so grim »• court. 

• • • • . 

As storm-clouds rush io Lebanon^ 
Bis batttomantod ctift the tower 
To which <the scattered tempests rtm, 
Assembtod there regained their powMV 
So therethe routed #reek of wbt'* 
Muster round Jephthah frmxi a&ry 
Betriere the»istreugtb'«s thvf obey' 
His lofty wiilf asvd uightf sway." 

To him in his mountain home in utter helplessn^si, but bnzning 
for vengeance, liie those who were once his persecutors, to entreat 
lus aid a^^aintft the common foe. There' is ti m^{^ ^ntnddnr 'about 
the scene '^v4iicli stamps the^ #riter a man'of ntfift^ifai^ption, and* 
makes the incidents related stand out in bold relief. JAke some of 
Flazman's models, it were to be wished, often, that'nSore pains had 
been taken with the finish ; but it is thus surr6unded andl)esonght . 
by seer and priest^ that he at length, consents to be their leader 
against the conquering Ammonites. 

*'How grand to see a mighty soul 
Awake to kindle and control $ 
Thrilling with energy of flte 
A weary nation's dead desire ; 
> When! the gitat King of kings draws nigh» ' 

Annies of angels passing by, 
And takes a human instrumenty 
To wield and woikhis own intnii/' 

In the next canto the scene changes, and Iplii^peno, the heroine 
of the stoij, is introduced. There is much of qmet beauty in the 
following Imes :— 

** The eyening'#<|;0ldeii spleftdourlhOlie^ 
A halo o'er tiic^t maiden's face; 
The light implitlMit to* be gone. 
Yet lingering wrapt inlast embraee * 
A form of such transcendent grace.'' 
• ' . • . 

** A youth reclining at her side, 
' Gazed on her lucent loveliness, 

With &ce arerted sought to hide 
The passion he could ill repress.** 

Thui she -addresses him: — I 

^liO, Beoell like a golden Aj^ 
Thaiigbt is ebbing rapidlf i • 
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ItB BtnieleM ripple silTering o*er 
Hight's dark and fiwt appearing shore ; 
Lo! Heeperas lights his kindlmg ray, 
Kow gleuning in the rosy grey ; 
How oft we Imgered to behold 
His radiant glMun from skies of gold* 
Oh ! Bene], shall we e'er forget 
Those happy days for erer set ? 
JSt^i Iphigene their memory lingers, 
r jbike the scent o*er withered flowers ; 

Zhey rise like music when thy fingers 
Wake the silent psaltery's powers. 
How swift our happy childhood fled. 
Like almond blossoms early shed ; 
Life's loTely morning hastes away. 
Expanding to the earnest day." 

The nest canta shows the insurgent forces mastering. The fol- 
lowing is to onr mind a beautifiil sketch of early morning :— 

** Along the dawn's entrenchments grey, 
The yangoard legions of the day 
Assanlt with piercing bolts of light, 
Where warermg darkness breaks in flight. 
The morning clouds Uke pennons flee, 
la gold and crimson blajsoniy ; 
As mm the Orient leaps the son, 
And Day's stem purpose is begun." 
• • • • 

^Prolong the hours, thou radiant king ! 
The memories of the past we bring ; 
Stay us on Gibeon's crest to*day. 
While Gilead sweeps upon his prey ; 
Oh! mellow moon, thy cheerinff rays 
Shine with the light of ancient days, 
When Jsrael in strength arose, 
Omnipotent aboye his foes. 
Again the trumpet sounds a&r * * 

Its silTcr summons to the war; 
The tented hosts are side by side^ 
Each by tbe banner of his tribe ; 
The ancestral ensign and the spear 
Befioore the chieftam's tents appear." 

There is true poetij and spirit-gtirring verse thronghont this 
eanto. The address of the leader and the battle scene are girea 
with great yigonr. But the crisis approaches, defeat threatens. 
Then comes the fearful vow, the rally, the last charge, the trimnph* 
Ihe reiam and the meeting of father and daughter in the gate of 
lihe eiiff the horror of each as the vow is disdosed, and the utter 
of the youthful lover thus reveals itself: — 



''^Foiget tliae, maiden I when the ion 
Is Bhroaded in obliTion. 
Thoa art life's morning star to me^ 
Bright in the dawn of memory ; 
Onr liyes haye grown as fig and vine, 
That in yon or^rd arbours twine ; 
The interwoyen chords of life, 
Cling on defiant of the knifo : 
All dead or withered or in flame, 
The rigid tendrils clasp the same. 
Prom childhood so our Htcs entwine. 
And lore of thee gaye strength to mine." 

At length Iphigene rises into the martyr-heroine, oomeoting to 
be the saorifioe for God and country. 

How strangely this idea of human saorifioe mingles with all saored 
and classic literature. How wide-spread the thought of yioarioos 
offering. Eyeirwliere it presents itself as in the highest degree 
meritorious, from the delta of the Nile to the shores of Hindostan, 
from the plains of Troy to the distant islands of the sea, in the pages 
of history, and in the poetry of the bards, among all people, anain 
all lands, this theme of " man guffering, dying for man^** is the 
eolminating point of all mystical and religious teaching. It was 
thouffht no strange thing by the father of the faithful that Gh)d 
should command him to offer his only son Isaac for a burnt- 
offering ; and now, though lon^ centuries have passed away, here 
in this mountain fiutness of Mispeh, we see this outlaw and chief 
ayenger willing to repeat this ^ical form of propitiatory sacrifice 
(like the Aeamemnon of Euripides) upon the person of his own 
beloTed child. But here, as in the classic story, the catastrophe is 
moulded to modem thought by turning the more tragical dimmisment 
into something akin to the vow of perpetual yir^^ty, and so 
shrouding her fate in perpetual darkness and seclusion. The poet 
accepts we situation, and after describing with mat pathos the 
nudoen's preparatory sojourn in the solitudes of Lebanon in lines 
of mournful melody, thus speaks of her return : — 

** They come ! the maiden and her train, 
Her father at her bridal rein, 
Glad in sackcloth. On his head 
Dust and ashes, lo ! are spread ; 
He walks with bare and bleeding feet, 
Leaying the blood-prints on the streeib. 
How sickly pale, and lined with woe. 
That cheek which blanched not at the foe.'* 

• • • ' I i ' J 

** In garments white and pure arrayed, ^ . • ( . 4 

Crowned with flowers as for the altar, • 1,, j : 
She looked around on the sobbing crowd." 
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O'er each lineameMt of hep 
The epirifc leokuipfioin her eyes 
Seemed some blight semph in daaffm-; 
And expeetation 'fondly elong, 
Waituig heaven's acoent from' h«r toogoe." 

We IiATe only space foTrtiie followiqg : — 

« Midnight ohrouds the sleeping oM^a 
dosed in. ^eep the eiyes oCpi^ ;, 
iAst £pom l\is pa]«ee^i|^ pDOC^ec&^gi 
Appears the mournful rmer leading 
!!Cbe,9iPs..inrtoeon tx^tion saith* 
His daughter rode to meet der death. 
Through the streets so still and dism^. 
Through the darkness so abysmal ; 
Where the wakeful curs are prowling. 
O'er some filthy ofRd growling ; 
'Where the drowsy watehmen waldaj^y 
'The night dews fi^Mn their gannenta shaking 
At onee in wonder and diymay. 
The ehiedtam's silent sign obey. 
DawBi the rugged ixwdwi^ wending* 
Into t}ie naU^s gloom desoeoding s 
Bo that, father bnoken-heavted 
With his ioyely ehUd departed, 
.^he. orescent moon obsourfd her lights 
The cock crew from the distant he^ht| 
.A. bittern rose with frightened screamj 
J^own l^y Jabbok's distant stream." 
• • • • 

• *<The weird young moon was on theiwane^ 
When Jephthah came to his home.agun ; 
^ Betuming at midnight, and alone, 

'Whence he came remains unknown ; 
*He staggered silent through the gate, 
Haggard, weary, and desolate. 
None ever inquired, the maiden's doom, 
Some say she is not in the tomb. 
But series in-Shiloh's courts diyine, 
Deliyereid by Jehovah's sign." 

We muBt draw-ihese lengthened quotationB to.a close, strongly 
commending the volome to all loyero of ^mepoetary. 

A. word ^ ^he youn^ author. Oar ooinmenaations mnst be 
ii^erstood as an inoentive to greater eare and oondensatioxL of 
style m his next production. There are many things for him to 
*I? * ***°^® ^^^ *® ^**"'* Poetry is not only a divine gift, but an 
art of the huApst order 5 to be perfect, severe study must be added 
w great skill. If Mr. Landwr plies these, he Will be of no mean 
nwrk among the hierarchs of song. 
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TV. The " Okaraeeef^" (SF^Shcrdterin^^ke Plimdo. 

' !Bbv Soontes; of Plato is idmliMd «8(WoU<4»'d]MBttitifed. Wke 
fisithfiilr Affs«lioiiAt«, and lustorio Susnophen has'infJoed'Sfaovro* rl^y 
*gMay iproofc and ilkistrative^faols, thatmeire hiuBan MasonliasvlHit 
^nndgr, if-efvr/riiML to.a aiobler oloffttioa'of'dtltsffial tkooght >«itd 
^nviiuid' moraiity, of pQSBr*8peoiilatioQ and- dea>ei?diftlgotto»iy>tin, 
4]M»4faatf of Socrrtttos, jui a tiiittker and motor in tfaAdo^olopaaentt of 
ancient and uninspired philosophy. That soldierly' aad^psactieAlt 
'3rflt ipiofoiiadly thoaghtfol histomn .aiiid-meBioir«wnier,.does< not 
jommal theioddaesB of the panoaal appMMAee of SoctatoSt his 
fmilsBritiaa of maimer, ]nion,.aiid speech, his dialeotio MaiFity<aiid 
•atBBsfcBess, even'when^most seeorely aiid'SereBiely drawing oiivhis 
laatagoDJft .to fanpalement on dilemma or* refatatatiTeargaiiMiits. 
iBven theeomedian Afiato^aaes* in his O^Midl^^ could not4ilt^<«thdr 
•hide^tfaeimoral beauty ana intdleotaal worth of the thmUiw^Bpirit 
'Whioh 'imd been so ehiguiarly encased in afipame fitted'for a DiiMiUB 
lather than a Sophist. These ^wo authors ^we ua glinirpses.of a 
JreaL^fioeBates-^talkature, 4«honghtfal, • triohy im argument,' iconioal > in 
iOonrenBtsoa, jesting in ananner^ eoarse^eatured andiheary-bodied ; 
'faat (Xeaophon eeems to be wtitmg as an apologist fot. Soesat^ 
agamst t^kristophanes, and admitting or eoneealing muohthatff0aB 
strange and outri in his hero's aspect) and mode of life^^hile'^ex- 
plainmg somewhat fully his opinions and practices, as against an 
endeayour to refine away and elevate into the region of tanoy the 
philosophical speculations and the personal characteristics of the 
liying Socrates. Xenophon's polemic appears to be double, against 
his enemies with Aristophanes as mie extreme, and against his 
idealizing and idolizing (usciples with Plato, as the other extreme. 
Arisi^plumee gi^es us Sociates in caricature somewhat ^tosted 
aad:ezagverated as to hie. appear ance? and specalatioB»-rSeerates 
travestied. Xenophon paints for us, in the bmsquest of -jrealistic 
styles, the Socrates of common life, seen by one in whom eyesight 
had not been translated into insight ; one who knew rather than 
appreciated, and loved rather than comprehended, the best talker 
and the noblest thinker in Athens. Plato presents to us Socrates 
dramatised by an artistic mind, adiipted to the purpose of a de- 
lineator of speeulative thought in such a focm as mij^t implies and 
•gsaiii|^'the euUured literary taste of 'his times. Henoe the ana- 
^hnmiams 'Stadiously introdueed by Pkto, aaaohranisms >whioh 
whileither eorertly aided the development of his>dialogttes»^aor«e• 
^atly inaieated the ideal of the scenes 'and ike epeookiAioBS nhiah 
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wsppen in the** l&mtpariKoi Xoyoc, or Socratio fictiong whkili lie 
oompo0ed with so maoh elaboration, so many enrichmeEts of 
thought and embellishments of fancy, embracing the homoiir of 
comedy in one form, and in another the organization of tragedy. 

In the Phado^ the Platonic Socrates displays power and sobtilty 
of mind, a felicity of phrase and idea, a fecundity pf abstract 
Toasoning and illnstratiye allnsiyeness, which, while consonant to 
the character of the actual Socrates, appear to be intensified, am* 
plified, and effectiTely raised and refincSi to be in harmony with the 
imaginatiTe nature of the portraiture of the Athenian sage ss the 
hero of a philosophical drama founded on, and in a large measure 
true to, fact, but touched with the enchanter's wand — dramatic 
realization — and raised to the height of the great argument which 
the autibor intends to adrance and advocate, that " Death is nought 
but the soul's burth." 

In the Athenian prison-house, the man who it was said had 
scandalized the popular religion, and corrupted, as had been alleged, 
the youths of the city, is exhibited as a pure, fervent, eloquent 
spirit, too noble to break the law, too self-possessed of soul to 
court or fear death ; frank, blunt, plain-spoken and brave, who has 
thought on life till it seemed but an .illuminated scroll, and reflected 
on death till the very mystery of it had been translated into poetic 
thought and philosophic insight. And yet withal, he is homely, and 
loving, and humorous, and patient, endued with patience and en- 
dowed with hope. In the day when he is about to pass from earth, 
Socrates is shown to be more than a demolisherand a confutcor ; he 
is tiie architect of a splendid argumentation, he is not a eontiover- 
sialist merely, but a prophet, a seer, and an unfolder of the cer- 
tainty of dawn after sunset. 
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SHOULD THE CENSUS OP 1871 BE TAKEK IN REOAItD TO 
EDUCATION, RELIGHON, AND :RBVENUE, OR OONCEAN 
rrSBLP ONLY WITH POPULATION? 



ASIXBICATZVB. 

The great cost which, every ten 
years, is expended in issuing and 
collecting the Census returns, ought 
to be utilized as far as possible. 
We think it would be well to see 
how far this could be aooomplished, 
now that another Census time has 
come round. The statistics of edu- 
^«atian are in a notoriously untrust- 
Iforthy state; and if we could 



discover the truth regarding that 
matter it would greatiy oonmbate 
to beneficial legishttion. The state 
of the revenue, which is now so 
much dependent on Land and As- 
sessed Tftzes, the Income Tax, and 
Licences, might be materially^ vor 
proved, if we had correct statistifls 
regarding the items involTed in it, 
which a judiciously compiled sai 
simple set of Census tables migl^^ 
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Bnpplj. Controrerrief regarding 
chnrohes and aeots might easily' be 
brought to the test of Sgures if the 
Gensus papers were got to inclade 
this element as well as that of popu- 
lation. Indeed, to me, it appears 
of yeiy small consequence to know 
how many people dwell upon the 
surface of the land of England or 
plough the seas under its flag. But 
it is of much consequence to know 
how many people are educated or 
are in process of being educated ; 
how many can and do pay taxes; 
and what proportion of the popu- 
lation so far recognise religion as a 
part of life as to be definitely con- 
nected with some place of worship; 
and these items, I think, should be 
taken up in the Census papers. — 
L. W. 

There can be no doubt that great 
adyantage would accrue to &e 
country if the Census could be made 
the means of collecting the fullest 
possible information regarding the 
social life of the people. Few ques- 
tions are exciting so much interest 
at present as education, finance, 
and religion; and on few subjects 
is it possible to get so little reliable 
information. To know the true 
position in which we stand on edu- 
cation, for instance, would greatly 
conduce to proper and beneficial 
legislation on that subject — a subject 
on which statistics are not only 
Tague but conflicting. On finance, 
agun, many things might be ga- 
thered up by a proper Census which 
would aid in reducmg the excessiye 
coBt of constant assessing, inspec- 
tion, and detection, in connection 
with it, for instance, of acreage under 
ciilture, houses liable to taxation, 
licenses, &c, and these too might 
even be used as a check on the Ke- 
Tenue officers. As to churches, 
there is no ground of quarrel so in- 
tense as the progress and power of 
«ectB. To know the truth— the 
plam troth— oonoeming these mat- 



ters would put an end to biokeringa 
and heart-burnings. On the whole, 
we think that uie Census tables 
should be made as full, complete, 
and extensiye as there is any possi- 
bility of getting them made. — 
M. A. B. 

We think, in the taking of the 
Census in 1871, education, religion, 
and reyenue should be taken along 
with population; we see no good 
reason why it should not be so. We 
think it would satisfy a legitimate 
desire of all true loyers of their 
country to know the real state of 
these questions, and it is the only 
way in which we can get a thorough 
knowledge of them. Some object 
to giying their religious denomina- 
tion ; but we think this a wrong 
way of lookinff at the question ; as 
well say they haye no right to ask 
us our age or our natiyity, &o. In- 
formation on these matters will help 
on the progress of the world. And 
when there is such a commotion on 
the education question, what could 
be more desirable than a correct and 
cumulatiye return, so that re- 
formers of all shades should haye a 
knowledge of the material they haye 
to deal with. — B. B. 

Extrayaganoe is one of the yices 
of Gk)yemment. They neyer think 
of the disadyantageof paying twice 
oyer« I think, in arranging for the 
taking of the Census, they ought to 
include eyery possible heading on 
which statistical information is re- 
quired. Taking, as we do, narrow 
yiews of things, we are too anxious 
to pare down eyerything to apparent 
cheapness; but there is no real 
cheapness in appointing commis- 
sions to take education statistics 
when this could be done through 
the Census papers. It is the same 
with reyenue and religion. — ^B. B. 

mO-ATlVJfi. 

Inquisitorialism is the besetting 
sin of Gfoyemments. This is a qua- 
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original bj the inimitaUe amngement of its spoik. He is among poets 
what OeUini is amonc artists ; ornament is less the aooesaorj graoe than 
the essential merit of his designs.*' Of Ghray's odes, Lord Lytton (from 
whom and from Thomas CampbsU ihe foregoing obserraiions are chiefly 
compiled), has said that "as poems of exquisite harmony, splendid 
diction, and picturesque imagery, they must rank among the most 
fucinating productions in the language." Hduretque^ indeed, is ''the 
proper epithet to apply to the genius of Gray. His poetay opens, in 
ereiy winding of its inyolyed sweetness, to such images and prospects as 
should serve to kindle the sister art. More than any writer of his 
age he makes words the paintings of things." " By curious art," howerer, 
£ey are too finely wrought, the mark of the tools is seen on the tracery of 
his edifices, and the glaie of the colours lies confused on his pictures ; he 
wants the high and perfect art to conceal art — a fisult due to the fact to 
which we haye called attention, viz., that Ghray is an imitator, not an 
originator. 6hray might have written of himself as Horace did — ** Operosa 
carmina fiiigo " (I elaborate carefaily wrought out verses). His extreme 
polish and perfectness were the result of immense labour and diligent can, 
patient retouching and studious revisaL 

As an imitator he is, however, as nearly perfect as possible. His ambi- 
tion was to be the British Pindar. His friend Mason, who knew this, 
writes, — 

"No more the Ghrecian Muse unrivalled reigns^ 
To Britain let the nations homage pay ; 
She boasts a Homer's fire in Milton's strains, 
A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray." 

GDalfburd says Pindar ** is chiefly remarkable for the gigantic boldness of 
his conceptions, and the daring sublimity of his metaphors, which stamp 
him as the iBschylus of lyric poetry. The flights of his imagination are 
not, however, like those of the great tragedian, mingled with the intensity 
of human passion, which, while they carry us beyond ourselves, still eome 
home to the heart. He has the light without the heat ; his splendoon 
dazzle, but do not warm us. There is little of human feeling in his works ; 
they are little more than exhibitions, which excite our surprise, but not oar 
sympathy. His compositions have something hard and stony about them 
— ^the sublimity and nakedness of the rock. The sunshine glitters on the 
top, but no foliage adorns the dedivity. . . . His conception is so 
ardent that he cannot wait to develop lus metaphors, he often but half un- 
folds them, and suffers them to blend with the literal descriptions, and 
form part of the subject ; and hence, it appears to us, the obscurities bo fre- 
quently complained of in Pindar have in a great degree arisen.* These are 
precisely the characteristics which G-ray has caught, and perhaps over- 
wrought. But while he was " gathermg classical flowers from the Amo and 
the Ifyssus," and revealing glimpses of barbaric grandeur amidst the 6aA- 
ness of Bunic mythology, sketching his statuesque personifications and 
colouring with the rich hues of fancy his splendid imagery, he neglected the 
observation of nature, and gave but little play to the nerves and sinews of 
the soul. " Ambition never allured, pleasure never intoxicated, love never 

* The Lyric Poets of Gieece, in " History of Qnek Literature^** JBnejf 
tHoptedia M&tropolUana^ p. 160. 
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engroflsed hims*' so that Pindar^s nptuxe nerer veally lived in the lyve of 
Gray — ^for Onj nerer knew what the rapture of poesy was. 

**The Progress of Foesy " may be regarded as containing in essence the 
ideas lilroly to have been embodied in a work which Gray — taking up an 
nnaooomplished project of Pope's — had planned, tIe., " A History of 
BngMsh Poetry." The task was'in some sort completed by Thomas War- 
ton, though on a different plan. Pope and Gray both designed to arrange 
the poets in sqhools or classes ; Warton saw that cross-diyision was, in this 
plan, nnaTOidable, and he relinquished that as impracticable. It was 
finished in 1755, and published, along with "The Bard," as the first- 
fruite of Horace Walpole*s Strawberry Hill press. Though they were two 
compositions at which the readers of poetry were at first content to gaze 
in mute amazement, they were favourably reviewed by the '*poor monthly 
critic of the ' Dunciad,' Oliver Gt>ldsmith (September, 1757), and his opi- 
nion has outlived the severer censorship of Br. Johnson." *< They are," 
as Goldsmith said, '* poems in the perusal of which the reader must largely 
partake of the poet's enthusiasm in order to taste of his beauties." 
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881. In a notice of Henrr Green's 
" Shakspere and the Emblem Wri- 
ters" in the iSbfifn2ayiKmsio,mention 
is made of Shaksperian commenta- 
tors, "firom tiie learned and judicious 
Douce to the accomplished scholar 
of oar own day who so well adopts 
in practice the motto of his ancient 
house— Gang Forward." May I 
ask which Smiksperian commentator 
is indicated in the latter part of the 
quotation? 

D. M. S. 
882. Who is the author of the 
fi>llowing remark P— 

*« Ah, vain is the beUef 
That the sequestered path has fewest 
flowers." 

S. 0. 
88S. 1 have seen the following 
statement given as a quotation : — 
** GAiere are three sorts of anger — 
natural, holy, and smful an^er:" 
who is its author, and what is the 
distinction made by him as to the 
several sorts ? S. 0. 



884. Can you tell me anything 
about Gilbert West, LL.D., who 
has been spoken of in my hearing as 
a soldier, a statesman, and a divine ? 

S. 0. 

885. Is it true, and, if so, was 
there any good reason for the cir- 
cumstance, that ** rare Ben Jonson" 
was buried bolt upright ? 

P. S. N. 
886i I have heard that a poem 
entitled an *< Essay on Beason," 
after the manner of Pope's " Essay 
on Criticism," has been written. Is 
it so P and, if so, who is the author, 
and what is the character of the 
poemP P. S. TX, 

887. Oan any reader of the Cbn- 
iravernalUt recommend to me a 
cheap work on the Huguenots ; and 
(2) is Mr. Smiles' work the best on 
the influence of that party on Eng- 
land? J. F. B. 

888. Which was the first period- 
ical literary miscellany, and where 
shall I find an account of it ? 

J* F« B. 



Pbo7. Aisx. Baiv, of Aberdeen, 
hai in the Frees '< Logic, dedoctiye 
and indootiTe," which will indude 
all the reoent extensions of the 
syllo^m, and will besides famish 
a logical Tiew of the sciences some- 
what after the Oomtean plan. 

Ber. D. J. Beiohel, of Gaddesdon 
Ooll^ge^ has nearly ready an Ens- 
lish translation of Dr. E. ZeUers 
** Stoics, Bpiooreans, and Sceptics," 
a work which commends its^ not 
only to scholars but dirines. 

H. W. Wilkins has transhited into 
English the speeches contained in 
the history by Thncydides. This 
will adTantage both scholars and 
historians. 

Comte de Montalembert, author 
of **± Frae Church in a Eree 
State," '*The PoUtical Future of 
Englaad," **The Monks of the 
West»" Ac, died 18th March, aged 
60. 

Prof. A. 0. Eraser is nearing the 
completion of a great work, the 4th 
ToL of his edition of the works of 
Bishop BeriLcley, for the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, is in the press ; he 
is to spend the summer in the 
preparation of a biography of the 
philosophical prelate. Besides the 
oditor^s prefiMies and notes, and his 
account of Berkeley's life and 
philosophy, it contains much hither* 
to unpublished matter from the 
Bishop's MSS., which have been 
suppl£d by Atohdeacon Boss. The 
work wUl be illustrated with an 
engraring of a fine portrait got from 
America. The Atheiueum very mis- 
takenly avers that the Bishop has 
hitherto been appreciated in Ger- 
many and neglected in England. 
Professor Ueberweg, of Ednigsberg, 
has lately pubUshed a German trans- 
lation of Bishop Berkeley, which, 
howerer, is more a class-book than 
a philosophical edition. 

Dr. Earl Mayer, a Snabian poet, 
died at Tubingen, aged 84, 25 Feb. 
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The annual prise offered bytbe 
Lord Beotor of the Uniyersity of St 
Andrew's for the best essay on a 
subject proposed by himself hai 
been awarded by J. A. Froade^ 
Beotor, to Mr. W. W. Tullocfa, Km 
of John Tullooh, D.D., Principil of 
St. Mary's College, for an historical 
essay on the subject of the " Gk>wrie 
Conspiracy." The subject propoted 
by the Lord Bector for the ensmng 
year is "The influence of Francs oo 
Scotland." 

Mr. William Brongh, joumslut, 
essayist, and dramatist, died Msroh 
12th, at the age of 44, after a linger- 
ing iUness of some months. 

Ber. Alex. Williamson, agent in 
NorthenkChinafortheNationalBiblB 
Society of Scotland, has in the preu 
two TOis. of Trarels, Discoveries, &e, 
during the course of eleren jonrnsji 
in that region. 

Dr. W. Cox Bennett, author of 
" Queen Eleanor's Vengeance^" bsi 
many letters of Miss Hitford'B, 
which it is proposed should be issued 
as a small Tolume, supplementsiy 
to her life and letters. 

A translation of Catullna in the 
metre of the original is to be gi?eQ 
to us by Prof. Bobinson Bl^ of 
University College, London. 

EepWs complete works are to 
be published in Paris. 

Casuistry is Hkioly soon to get sn 
addition to its literatuxe in KeWi 
** Letters on Cases of Consdenoe." 

William White's •'Life of Swe- 
denborg" has beeoL issued in s 
second edition in one Tolnme re- 
vised. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is engsged 
in writing a popular history of 
England for American readers. 

Qroat expectations are e&te^ 
tained of a new volume of potms 
by Mr. Dante Gabriel Bossettu 

Mr. Swinburne is also at work 
upon a volume of political sod 
other poems. 
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ABNOLD ETJGE-THE PHILOSOPHY OP HUMANISM, 

BY JAMBS HUT0HI8OK 8TIBLIV&, LhJ>,, 

dutkor of** The Secret of HegeW " The Philoscfphy of Perception "4[e. 

Abnolp Euob has pent xrn the fourth volome of his late work, 
" Aus Fruherer Zeit" * the subject of which is " Philosophy and its 
Emancipation." Both the man and the work are of such miuk, 
that it concerns the interests of our readers to know something of 
them. 

There is an island in the Baltic named Biigen, the largest of all 

tlie German islets there. Probably originally part of the continent^ 

it is now separated from it by a narrow strait only some mile broad. 

The sea has so eaten into it, that it may be almost said to be made 

up of peninsulas. Naturally, its scenery is of a very romantic 

cnaracter ; varied as it is by rock and water, barren sands or peat« 

mosses, and the most fertile corn-fields. It belongs now to Prussia, 

and is a favourite summer resort of its afflicted bureaucrats in 

search of health. Tradition also lends a charm to it ; for it was 

here, according to Tacitus, that the goddess JSertha was worshipped. 

Bergen is, so to speak, the capital, with some 3,000 inhabitants. 

These, as those of the island generally, are remarkable for industry ; 

thev are sailors, fishermen, tillers of the soil, breeders of cattle, 

makers of cloth, distillers, &c. A notable peculiarity of the island 

is the number of noble families it possesses : it is, as it were, sown 

with the castles — or, shall we say, simply the houses — of nobles. 

In this island, and in this Bergen, it was— and the fact, taken in 
connection with the career, is very remarkable— that, in the year 
1S02, Arnold Bu^e was bom. He studied philology and pnilo* 
sophy at the Uniyersity of Jena, where tno infiuences of the 
teaching of Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel; of Krause, Oken, 
and Paulus were felt ; and where many of the most distin^isbed 
of the professors in Germany had acquired academical training and 
honours. It was the head-quarters of what has been called the 
New German Party ^ which was opposed to absolute government. 
The first notable incident in his life was his imprisonment of six 
years' duration, one at Xoepinick and five in Colberg, for his partici- 
pation in the movement known as that of the Burschenschaftf 

* "Aus Fruherer Zeit" (From Earlier Pays), von Arnold Buge* 
Vierter Band. Berlin : 1867. 
. 1S70. T 
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an asioeiation of youDg, hot-headed, inexperienoed stadents for 
political pnrposea, which in some cases degenerated into conspiracy 
and rebellion. While a prisoner, he devoted his inroluntuy 
leisnre to a zealous prosecution of the philosophical stadies 
which he had begun at the University; attaching himself in especial 
to the system then dominant — that, namely, of Hegel. His first 
literary productions, however, were, as is usual with the young, 
poetical : a translation of the " CEdipus Coloneus " of Sophocles, and 
a tragedy on the subject of the heroic Schill, a patriot chief of the 
Tua^idhund. On liberation from euitivity he qualified himself as a 
prtwUim docens at Halle. Here he lectured on Criticism and 
Philosophy, and not without success ; for he had the name of being 
the first " to introduce the youth of Halle into the depths of the 
Hegelian system ;" still, and though he had published a work of mark 
on " The JCsthetics of Plato," 1832, he was unable to make good for 
himself the fixed position of a professor. His marriage, however, 
set him above want (though speedily broken up by the death of hifl 
wife), and he could feel independent. This feeling of independence 
could not, in so very ardent a nature, remain simply of a paasiye 
character ; it became active, and involved him in various unpleasant- 
nesses, especially with the University. In these circumstances he 
entered eagerly into his friend Echtermeyer's proposition to start 
he " Halle Year-books," and became their most active contributor. 
This periodical, at first mainly philosophical, and in this character 
valuable, became gradually more and more political, and withal 
more and more extreme. This necessitated in 1841 (they were 
started in 1838), a retreat from Prussian territory to the refuge of 
Dresden. Hei^e the extreme " Halle Year-books " became, natu- 
rally, only the more extreme " German Year-books ;" and were at 
length, as naturally, in the year 1843, finally suppressed. Buge be- 
took himself on this to Pans, but failed in an attempt to continue 
the propagation of his radicalism in the " German-French Year- 
books." From Paris he passed to Switzerland, from Switzerland 
back again to Germany, and for some time now (since 1850) he has 
been settled at Brighton, in England. Buge evidently is a man of 
such fierce intellectual keenness, and sees his oton in a light so 
Intense, that he has neither patience nor understanding — perhaps 
hardly^ credence — for difference, and difference of light, in another. 
Nothing can surpass the fiery openness of his belief and his un- 
belief, his love and his hate. The expression of his heterodoxy is 
no less extreme and honest than th/it of his radicalism ; and from 
this it is that the usefulness of Buge has fallen far short of his 
talents and capabilities^ All the talent in the world, and all the 
earnestness in the world, even united with unfailing wit and irre- 
sistible humour, will never reconcile a temperament so hot and 
self-willed with the due social relations, either public or private. 
Detested by his enemies, he has proved unbearable to his friends, 
and seems left fdone. His life appears to have been, in search of 
peace and his spherci but a series of leaps from discontent to dis- 
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content. This fate of a nature so frill of talent, go strong, so nMe^ 
and BO honest, is peculiarly melancholy and deeply to be lamented. 
Before passing to his works, we may mention that Bage was editor 
of the Beform, first at Leipjsie, and then, at Berhn ; and l^at he sat 
for some time in the Frankfort Parliament, as one of the repre* 
sentatives of Breslaa. Wben Arehdoke John of Austria was 
eleeted by a majority of 526 out of 700, £uge left the Frankfort • 
parluunent, and went with the party whose cry was for Eepublic- 
anism, to Beriin, where 176 representatives formed a convention 
for the r^eneration of Germany. Here he mixed himself up with 
an insurrectionary movement, which made flight necessary. He 
has been an active collaborateur with Ledra SolBn, Mazzini, &o., in 
their European propaganda of democracy. He has delivered seve- ; 
ral courses of lectures in London, Brighton, Birmingham, &c. In 
his ''Lodge of Humanism," "The Beligion of our Age," &e., he 
affirms tluit '.'« positive humanism lies at the root of the scientifie 
system of German philosophy, and of all past religious systems ;" 
and that the task of to-day is "the humanizing of hnmsnity." 

By far the most important portion of the literary productions of 
Auge is contained in the Halle Year-books. In these he had for 
fellow-workmen, besides Eohtermeyer, who has been already men- - 
tioned, Feuerbaoh, Strailss, Bruno Bauer, Edgar Bauer, Georgii, 
Bayerhof, Biedennann, Yatke, Xoppen, Yischer, Kauwerk, Ac. 
The general course of these Year-books can be. described as a swift 
retrocession from the Hegelian centre or right to the extremest 
radicalism and heterodoxy— that is, to the extremest anti-Hegelian- 
ism. At first, philosophy and the dogma differ only in form ; the 
possibility of the existence of the absolute in Christ is believed in ; 
the Church is defended against Bothe; positive religion asainat 
rationalism ; and religion generally against Heine and Feuerbach ; . 
even Deists and Jews are declared heretics. The political creed . 
was at the same time equally Hegelian : the monarenioal constitu^- 
tion was unhesitatingly declared ue best possible; and Prussia^ as 
example of such, was expressly complimented. Long before the 
Saxon or even the Prussian government had interfered with their 
career, these Year-books, however, had changed all that ; and the" 
reader can conceive no extreme doctrine, either democratic or 
heterodox, that was not supported by them. This complete revo- 
lution of opinion, this absolute change of colour, was in JR>age, him 
who had challenged demonstration of a ftingle point in which he 
differed from Hegel ; him who, of them all, was the most active 
contributor, more glaring than in the rest. The general indications 
which have been given above, will, for exemplification, perhaps 
Buffice here, however. In 1839 appeared Buge a romance of " The 
Novelist ;" but it excited little attention. At Leipsic, in 1845, his 
"Two Years in Paris" was published; which, as in prosecution of 
his democratic solidarity, recklessly trampling under foot all senti- 
i&ent of patriotism, gave great offence. In 1846 the*publicatiou of 
his Collected Works (Mannheim, 10 volumes) was commenced. In 
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I860 Bnge traaslated Backle's " Oiyilization in England ;" and o! 
about the tame date are hit *' Autobiographical Sketches," the fourth 
rolume of which we presume to be constituted by the work before 
us. These sketches prove, as Erdmann declares, Buge's spiritual 
relationship with the eighteenth century. 

The Tolmne under reyiew, entitled, as has been already said, 
** Philosophy and its Emancipation " (published in 1867), coiuists 
of four parts : 1. Historical ; 2. Systematic ; 3. Critical development 
of philosophy ; and 4. The Suppression of the Year-books. The 
last two parts for the fugitiye obseryations which alone are ))0B8ible 
at present, we take first, and together; for in matter tney can 
hardly be separated. They constitute, indeed, but a history of 
iBnge s critical labours and consequent experiences. 

These Tear-books, nd doubt, as the phrase is, made epoch in Ger- 
many : they broke up the Hegelian scnool, and placed its extreme 
left in triumph for the time — a triumph which, on the whole, how- 
eyer, has now crossed oyer to Hegel's own ayowals, and the right 
which represented them. Such men as Erdmann, Bosencranz, and 
Schwei^ler, must now be allowed to be the truest representatives of 
the spirit of Hegel. £uge himself, indeed, nowhere denies what 
this amounts to : he is perfectly frank in his admissions of an abso- 
lute difference of opinion from Hegel in regard to Christianity and 
political principles. By way of example, we may here quote such 
ezpressiohs as these : — 

" We have thus, then, with the completion of the philosophical evolution, 
reached the point where this grandest enfranchisement of the human spirit 
voluntarily flings itself into the bondage of the unspiritual, wholly immored 
despotism, and of the dead and no longer f onctioning Lutheran dogma. It 
wanted to ennoble despotism by the idea, and help theology to tHonghts 
whereby it might solemnize a resurrection of the old dead conception of the 
absolute. But in this Hegel over-estimated the power of philosophy. He 
was just a!i little able to revive the old and antiquated spirit now, as, in 

their time, Plato's Bepublio and the Politics of Aristotle By 

his apostasy, through influence of forms of the past, Hegel had put himself 
in crying contradiction with the public spirit. .... I have never for 
a moment thought of receiving this highest emancipation of the huinsa 
spirit as a religious and political strait-waistcoat in order to oppose the 
spirit of the nineteenth century, as did Hegel and his school. . . . • 
The philosophers had made their business that of the Jesuits — the reston- 

tion of Christianity The unity of philosophy and Christianity 

— that was the evangile of the old Hegelian school The recon- 
ciliation of thinkers with the absolute State and with the Christian dogms 

was formally and solemnly sealed If they were philosophy as 

restoration, we were philosophy as revolution We ourselTes 

were not quite free from this obscuration of the German spirit— only oar 

own criticism it was that cleared ourselves up I find HegeTs 

theological accommodation defended by mysdf. .... This essay is in 
complete 8g[reement with Hegel's loyalty towards despotism and Christisnity. 
• • • . We were not to be supposed opposed to Hegel ; rather we ought to be 
reproached with our excessive JBegelian orthodoxy We were 
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not only Hegelian Christians ; we were, even to Pnutia, politically ortho- 

^ox Neither theologioal philosophy, nor belief in Prussia aa 

the Protestant and philosophical State, was hypocrisy and mere pretext; we 
were rather carried away by Hegel and the scientific liberality of such men 

as Altenstein Though, then, we were Hegelian Prussians and 

Hegelian Christians, .... we were in the beginning really Idyal to 
Prussia and Christianity." 

These sentences will suffice to sliow, from Buge's own mouth, the 
state of the case. HegAl's object was that of religious and political 
reconstruction ; Suge began with the same object m both directions, 
but ended — and in diametrical opposition to the dearest views of 
Hegel — in the wildest radicalism and the most absolute infidelity. 
It is useful to point out this to Englishmen, who generally confound 
Hegel with rationalists and free-thinkers, precisely the men whom 
Hegel, all his life, directly and constantly fought. 

Buge's narrative of the fate and fortune of his critical Year-books 
is exceedingly interesting, and contains some noteworthy anecdotes. 
Here is one, for example, that somewhat livelily illustrates what 
the reading of Hegel is even to Germans. 

"'My father-in-law, the Kammerrsth Nietasohe in Dreaden,' says Bngt, 
' belonged to the nltra-reaotionary party. A political essay of his, whioh 
bore the title, '* The State in the light of the government of Frederick 
Augustus the Just," he had, with a view to a complete revision of it, handed 
to me to be corrected generally, but in particular to have its i^yle touched 
up. This I undertook in all honour; but advised him, before going to 
press, to read his predecessors, Plato's " Republic,*' Aristotle's " Politics,'* 
¥ichte's "Rights of Nature,*' and Hegel's "Philosophy of Right.*' Withthis 
last, accordingly, he at once laid himself on the sofa (Hegel had still a good 
name then). He sprang very soon up again, however, exclaiming in asto- 
nishment, " Why, I don t understand a single word of all that, and yet it's 
German I" His predecessors being so hai^ to read, he let his manuscript 
lie.'" 

Buge, we see here, does not show much, compunction for having 
been a leading agent in alteration of that good name of Hegel. 

Rule's other anecdotes in this place, and his history in general of 
the cntical enterprise, are principally interesting for the light they 
throw on his own character. The first glimpse we get of tlie 
earnest, never-doubting, simple, enthusiastic man, is, as it ought to 
he, in his class-room, and actually engaged in the lofty duty of in- 
troducing his students into the depths of the Hegelian philosophy. 
"Once as I concluded the Logic," he tells us, "greatly moved, I 
realized anew to their souls the whole grand process ; and they were 
indeed so seized that they escorted me home in a body, one of them 
saying to me as he left, ' This day, Herr Doctor, you have surpassed 
yourself r " Equally naively chiaracteristic is the story that imme- 
diately follows, where Buge tells us how cleverly he cured a con- 
science-stricken studiosus of the fixed idea of having '' eaten a whole 
Ha'penny roll at once." Still discontented with himself, on the 
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whole, and etpeoially with the fate of his little book ''On the 
Comic/' he had begun a translation of the whole of Aristotle's Worlu 
when Eobtermeyer bnrst in npon him with the proposition of the 
"Tear-books" — a proposition that swiftly led to the resolutioii, 
'' we must go to Leipsic to-morrow." Leipsie was gone to on the 
morrow, a bargain struck with a publisher, and a tour arranged for 
S.uge among the universities in search of co-operators. The adven- 
tures of this tour Buge yery pleasantly relates to us : '' If I did not 
always make out," he says, " who would work with us, I was never 
at a loss as to who would not" His interviews with the various 
professors on this tour are most amusingly and livelily described ; 
we have interesting glimpses of Ottfried Miiller, tiie Grimms, 
Dahlmann, Ewald, and ouiers ; as also elsewhere of Altenstein, 
GoBchel, &c. ; and we are always impressed with a sense of ready 
wit on the part of Huge, as well as of a certain provoking, altogether 
indifferent, cool piquancjr of retort, and general frank imprudent 
heedlessness of speech with him. Having mocked and jibed the 
professors all the morning, he is delighted with the laughter of the 
privatim docerUes that rewards his satirical revelations in the 
evening. " The privatim docenies** he says, " invited me to a 
merry meeting: they, who as yet only would be Hoiraths, were 
mightily amused with my stories, and promised me descriptions of 
the CTniversity and a complete dnsting-up of the old perakes!" 
With such glimpses before us, we are not surprised that, Hegelian 
as they were, tne Year-books from the first were reckless and 
offensive. " The element of the revolution in us was shown by this, 
that we summoned universities, states, and sects before our self- 
constituted tribunal ; and letters of withdrawal on the part of con- 
tributors flew from all sides in upon us. With this one it went 
against the Herm Ghristus, and with that one against the Herm 
Minister, and before 1838 was ended, all the adherents of the 
Middle Ages, or of times more ancient — from my old friend and 
patron, Karl von £.aumer to the wondrous child, !Karl Witte— had 
retired from the enterprise." "This," says Buge, "lay in the 
order," and we cordially agree with him. Moreover, we can see 
that there was something in the very position that tended to induce 
the Year-books to throw themselves out of all bounds, and fairly 
stand up malcontents— malcontents at everything that society 
regarded as received and established. Accordingly, their career 
was that of a mere meteor that rushes from heat to yet intenser 
heat and — the blackness of sudden darkness. From Hegel and der 
Gott-Mensch, Buge halts not till he reaches Feuerbach and der 
Mensch ist was er isst (" man is what he eats "). And yet, no ; Ba^e 
remains ever a believer in the Idea, and far removed from the abso- 
lute scepticism of that propos of Feuerbach's. Nevertheless, the 
opposing esctremes of the beginning and end of the Halle Year- 
books, and the littlo time that separates them, are, without dedsna- 
iion into actual despair, remarkable enough. It is not more 
certain that they opened with Hegel than that they dos^ with 
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Feuerbach; thouf^h, in the opioLon of Eof(e, this door is onlj truly 
named " the emancipation of Germany at the hands of the writen 
of the Halle Year-books." The simple, nnmisgiving zeal of Bage 
is well exemplified in this opinion, as well as in his conyietion that 
the instrument of liberation consisted in what, nnder the name of 
evolution, appears to him as a sort of application to history of the 
Hegelian dialectic. Hegel shall have been untrue to his own prin- 
ciple, and it was for Bage to carry this principle out— out into a 
radicalism of destruction that disgusted society, and spared not his 
own self. Buge is, perhaps, the only man who will not see this; 
what liis naive singleness of view alone will see is " the idea gives 
itself its own death-blow when it throws itself away on the torpid 
forms of the past; the idea, when it realises itself in freedom, 
rouses into mortal combat against itself every existent prejudice." 
Accordingly, it is with pride ne records that, " from the very begin^ 
ning the l^ear-books were branded as evil-doers." It is really 
curious, with what unconscious simplicity, and yet with what point 
and ready wit, Buge tells his story, revealing in every word the 
innocent, mistaken fervour of his own rash, headlong, honest cha- 
racter. He is glad there is no German word for such a Prussian 
idea as " insubordination !" When Meyer remarks that surely he, 
as only a privatim docens, woald not presume to criticise the whole 
ITniversity, he saucily responds, ** What is the difference between a 
Professor in ordinary ana a privatim docens^ unless that the one is 
paid, and the other not P and does payment, then, bring superior 
wisdom with it P " At Halle and at Dresden all the adventures he 
recounts but tell the same story. He becomes a citizen with a scoff 
that stuns his examiner. Elected town- councillor, the tic of altera- 
tion and reform drives him into raids against every nuisance, bad 
pavements, bad smells, bad water, bad monopolists, and bad inha- 
bitants generally. In these he condescends to instract masons in 
"the use of their own ^lumb-lines ; and, able to succeed only in 
reference to certain university promenades, proposes the homo as 
the only certain instrument of a radical reform. He summon^ 
'keeping laws into wakefulness, and gets up the boldest political 
'Petiiions. He is quite astonished at the un-success of invincible 
logic, and calls mere slaves of tyranny those who forsake his plans, 
"and slink into the prudence of their own affairs. He is called 
"fool-hardy," declared a "demagogue," and regarded as "ob- 
noxious." On occasion of one of his unsuccessful plans, he naively 
exclaims: — "Such things never thrive at second hand: I should 
have done it myself: it was the same thing with the Year-books; 
nobody could carry them on when they were ti^en from me, for 
nobody else had any understanding of evolution or a free interest in 
nistory, and that is to say because the idea failed ; for nothing is 
F&ctical without the animating and creative idea." This was at 
Halle ; and at Dresden everything ran the same course. He is in 
perpetual strife ; but, despite the incision of his ever ready mot$t 
Aever brings anything in his disputes to an unbearable extreme, for 
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he " does not easily lose hamour/' He proposes new aniversities, 
and is wished at Geneya— or Banff, as we say in Scotland. He 
gets up reading-rooms, and deftly makes good the retaining of the 
brnes and the support of the English. He stands up for Jews, re- 
dresses railway grievances, and is called an impracticable cosmopo- 
lite. He is nuuie a commissioner of polioe, and finds frequent 
occasion to do service to the State, as in the proyiding of" droshkies 
(oabs) at a single reasonable fare for all distances within the town 
and the suburbs." 

The history of the Year-books is but the history of their redactor. 
They are in constant hot water, and in constant process from bad 
to worse. They haye troubles with the universities, troubles with 
the censors, troubles with the Ministry, troubles with the Crown 
Prince, troubles with this king, and troubles with the next. Twenty- 
four professors, wearied of personalities, subscribe a declaration 
that Bus^e is a disturber of the peace ; he is otherwise called an in- 
corrigible makebate and a meddler, and prohibited from writing 
critiques and epigrams on his colleagoes. They (the Year-books) 
declare war on Jacobi, Hamann, Jean Paul, Schlegel, Tieck, and 
especially Novalis and Schelling. They break with Alteostein, 
with Leo, with Goschel, with Hengstenberg, with Yamhagen von 
Euse. They throw out Bauer and Heine ; they lose Strauss ; and 
they even take exception to Feuerbach. Nay, Echtermeyer him- 
self, in the end, leaves them and — ^recants ! They are driven from 
Prussia, they are suppressed in Saxony, and in vain seek resurrec- 
tion in Paris. To tnrow the "whole truth as a ferment into the 
world " shows thus but as a hopeless enterprise. The Year-books 
perished, stung to death b^ a whole aroused hive. Governments, 
universities, journals, religious interests, political interests, litiira' 
ieurs, young Germanism and old romanticism, their own contri- 
butors — all were against them, and combined to destroy them. The 
world seemed determined to affirol that " Philosophy hnot Parrhesie" 
(licence of language). After all it was fated not to prove true that 
"the aufklarung, which he had so long fought, had vanquished He- 
el." What threatened the overturn of Church and State absolutely 
ailed to recommend itself. It could not be understood how thoughts 
were only to be revolutionary thoughts. Even rationalists were un- 
able to discern rationalism in mere negation. It is almost comic to 
watch the earnestness with which Euge would explain to us that the 
result was not due to the power of historical evolution^ as we might 
be inclined to object, but to " the force of the anti-historical, the 
medisBval, the heretic-condemning spirit." " Eemarkable perversion 
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capable of success in any 
innocence of exclamation here — a ndiveik of pathos that goes at 
once to the heart. 

So much for the Year-books : we turn now to the more important 
portions of the work. Euge prefaces the whole with an adaress to 
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hin countrymen—" An die Deutsrhen.'* He congratulates himself 
on the acceptance of his labours at the hands of his countrymen, but 
intimates that he is now to offer them something different from 
those his former easy contributions, that were ** gelaufig (enrrent) to 
all.*' Considering the recent political advances of the Fatherland, 
we have little difficulty in excusing Buge's somewhat too grandiose 
speech here : ** thus something great succeeded with me I" 

'* What I have now to commanioate,'* he sajv, ** is of other tort. It is 
indeed the same spirit of the time in evolution, bat oonoentrated in its 
highest and last point, in the creattve idea, in the principle of the all-con- 
troUing aoiflnce of philosophy. Before its forms the masses shrink with 
fear ; they have decried these forms, for they minister only to the happiness 
of labonr and produotion, not to the enjoyment of the exertionlest appre- 
hension of feelings and phantasies beautiful and already known. What now 
if I should avoid these immortal forms ; and, of the divine Plato, and his 
great disciple, as of our all-embracing German philosopher, speak only in 
such words as will be intelligible even to women and uninitiated minds, 
learned or unlearned ? The interest is so great, the exposition of this evo- 
lution so important and seasonable at present, that I must not let myself 
be appalled by the apparently insuperable difficulty. And the solution of 
the problem will be an honour to me. . • . • I accept the admonitioa 
(actually to #Aeto the Plato and Hegel he names so often). Jle toko knotn 
•ot Qerman and Oreek pkilosophgf knows noi our oum iitne. But yon 
(Germans) have to ascribe it to yourselves, if I make * available ' for yon 
things which hitherto you have never carried to your mouths ; things whioh 
will at first taste sour to you; things, however, which, when you have 

digested them, will pour a healthier blood along your veins 

The time is now bo far advanced, that philosophy is recognised to be the 
sun which illuminates it ; onlv in the light of philosophy is it that we see 
all as it ill truth is. And to be taught this, it is well worth our trouble to 
spend some hours at the feet of Plato and Hegel.*' 

Accordingly, Euge proceeds now to a condensed exposition of 
nearly the whole of the Hegelian system, but preceded by a rapid 
ftnd exceedingly spirited aperqu of general philosophy, both ancient 
and modem. Taking up» as they do, some 430 pages of Euge's 
volume, it is impossible for us to attempt to convey here eitner 
aperfu or exposition: we must evidently content ourselves with 
i^emarks only. 

The introduction to the historical apergu conducts us at once to 
Euge's key-notes. They are Hegel and Evolution ; or, in view of 
what Evolution is to Euge, perhaps we had better just sum them up 
at once as Hegel and Eevolutiou: — political and religious revolution. 
A strange concatenation surely I The man who lived only for con- 
struction is claimed as exclusively for destruction. As we have 
B^n already, Euge admits that Hegel himself woilld Imve dis- 
owned the association : " We know rery well that he would have 
declared against us if he had lived to learn our understanding of his 
philosophy." Of candour, indeed, there is never any want on the 
part- of Euge. His is a perfectly loyal nature, and he is a\v^ 
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chiyalroaBly genuine. However mneH. he differs from Hegel on 
politics and religion, he never grudges to give him his whole due— 
nis whole due, and even perhaps a little more ; for the truth is, the 
board has not yet sat that is lo verify llegel. What Kant did, we 
see and know. Eichte and Schelling, too, are clearly before us. 
With Hegel it is otherwise. He was the toughest worker that ever 
lived, perhaps, and this in the most solid and genuine of interests ; 
still his toughness was not less shown, it may be, in what was not 
Aolid, in what was not genuine — ^in the forcible construction of an 
artificial system on a merely external receipt, with, consequentiy, 
merely external effort, and out of merely external motive, but with 
most deliberate, and determined, and irresistible self-will. If this 
be really so, then the system alluded to can never be worth the 
pains which the difficulties imposed by the artifice exact, notwith- 
standing what excellence it possesses otherwise. Indeed, this 
excellence itself will never receive its due meed of recognition till 
the cement of artifice being withdrawn, the system tumble into its 
constituents, of which only the solid and genuine will not crumble 
out of sight. 

Of any suspicion of this kind in regard to Hegel there is no sign 
on the part of Buge. Though Hegefs philosophy, he says, ** in its 
rigorous form, the, systematic evolution of its individual parts, can- 
not be the possession of .all contemporaries — no, not even of all the 
lettered representatives of the nation," yet it alone, as the greatest 
good in existence, he enthusiastically recommends to universal 
mankind. With reference to "the most important of Hegel's 
works, those in which he treasured his youthful power and daring, 
the * Phenomenologie,* the * Logic,' and the * Encyclopsedia/ " he 
tells us that in them he found again ** the well-known thoughts of 
the Greeks, but on native soil and as if new-born." 

" For," he continues, *' they were treated by this master and completer 
of dialectic, no longer, as with Blatp and Aristotle, in separate and partial 
expositions which cohered indeed thus or thus, but sprang not aa a whole 
out of each other $ here there lay the entire universe of nature and the soul 
expanded before me in otie grand evolution. Awed and astounded, I recog- 
nised that in this great emprise much more was accomplished than I had 
ever dreamed it possible to attempt. What had never been attempted yet^ 
the one all-embracing evolution, was made the principle : unrestingly notion 
developed itself from notion ; and, in a sublime work of arfc-^the system of 
thought, of nature, an,d the soul — there appeared in its completion the idea ; 
but not, nevertheless, as something closed, fixed, at rest, and done with; 
but as what ever re-created itself and its other in the eternal circle of in 

movement and self-development My gratitude to this great 

liberator was and shall be this, that I unclose this sole true -revelation of 
the secrets of nature and the soul ever again afresh to the whole world. 
. . . . The idea is the truth, and all that is true is idea $ that must bs 
proved, and the systematixation of the idea into the world, as necMtarjf aa- 
veilinffy as revelation demonetrated. This problem of philosophy, by which 
alone science becomes science — this it is which Hegel has resolved. .... 
These are not bran-new inventions of a single isolated individual $ they ara 
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the thooghts of all Teritable plulMopliers that ever were^ wrooght out w^ 
SBtoimding eroditioQ, all rigoroiuly developed, and each in its dae plaoa; 
and there is thus provided ub a critique of pure reason to which only Plato 
and Aristotle fiirnish any paraUel, and heside whieh no other thinker has 
set any work that is eqpnl. . . . . Never has anything equally great 
been achieved. To find the true form of evolution was already much j bat 
much more is the conducting of this form throughout the whole material 
which nature and history offer us in stUl unoonquered guise. The Q-reek 
and all other valuable and veritable philosophy of the past presents itself in 
Hegel to us only in essentially developed and consequently better form.'* 

So it is with scom that Huge exclaims, '' The English and many 
degenerate Gennans declare the Greek and German philosophy to 
be an intellectual aberration. (' Greek philosophy was a failure,' 
says an English historian of philosophy. Only fancy, Lewes a 
success and Aristotle a failure I) the French have only lately begun 
to work along with us in this field (the book of the Scot, Stirling, 
on Hesel, is a great advance in English philosophical literature)." 
Stilly lOl this admiration is no impediment to Euge speaking his 
mind, with absolute self- conviction, without the shadow of a shade 
of misgiving, on Hegel's terrible apostaey from himself, in politics 
and religion ! 

" Hegel," he says, " did not keep true to the Greeks, but deserted them for 

the Macedonian Alexander and the fables of the Syrians This 

flame philosophy, the, Hegelian, which wins for the soul of man the highest 
worth, that of absolute completion and freedom, lives^ however, during the 
cownter'Stroke^ <m the part of the spirit of the day that has gone forth 
against libertyy political and intellectual. It cannot now, indeed, give its 
principles and its evolution into service of this counter* stroke ; but the man 
himself who is the instrument or vehicle of this philosophical process — it is 
quite possible for him, and almost all his disciples^ to be found deserting to 
despotism and the dogma, apostate from the Bepublic and philosophy 
itself; and we have lived to witness with horror how zealously they could 
labour to convince us that in this respect the universal spirit of the age 

and their own agreed But Hegel literally died from tins 

apostasy from himselfl" 

And so here, again, we come upon the two cries of Euge, the 
cries into which every other note of his must give itself up and 
terminate. We shall bestow a word of discussion on these cries 
presently, and in their reference to Hegel ; but in the meantime it 
^ill be enough to know them. They are expressed in this place in 
such sentences as these :-* 

" The Hegelian philosophy appeared contemporaneously with the great 
IB'reneh Bevolution, which makes the free man in all his forms the Staters 
object. This' philosophy does the same thing; it shows .... through 
complete evolution of aU thoughts, ihht fr6e personciHty is the only realiza- 
tion of the absolute spirit In this exercise of its thought the 

spirit surmounts all its obstacles ; it does not decree that it shall be free, it 
becomes so. After this rescue into the heaven of freest thought, the rights 
of man in America and France may indeed, as inscriptions, be hacked by 
ihe sxe of the carpenter from the monuments of the City of Paris ; but *'" 
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the Mxm and all the eannons in the world ate impotent, now that th^ am 
leoeiTed into its temple, to drifo them again by external Tiolence, oat of 

the epirit of humanity Phikwophy, in ite pure evolution, free 

from Oriental phantasy, heionga to the Oreeka and the Qermana— m 
principle indeed to Hegel, but in full purity only to hia critics (t. «^ in the 
Xear-books). Aa uniTcraal form and political principle we find this spirit 
in the Fiencn aufklarung and lerolution. Auf klArung and rerolotica are 
liberty and humanity wUkatit metaphysic ; the Qerman spirit is hnmani^ 
#Arov^A metaphysic. . . . Someopposetophilosophy the ancient frith 

which the Syrians hsTc imposed upon them Hie Alexandrians 

are the scholaatics of Paganism, and supply the Christian ScUolastica aa 
well as Christianity itself with those dogmatic phantasies in which all 
science and reason perish." 

When one hears bucIi a thorongli pliiloaophical adept as Ruge is, 
thus roaring out the commoneBt free- thinking trasn and radical 
bunkum of a Mr. Thomas Paine, one ean no longer take it ill of 
one's countrymen that, to this very day, for the most part, they 
regard the deep, solid, all-knowing, all-considerate, the wisely, hbe- 
rally conservative, the sincerely devout Hegel, who was the mate of 
Aristotle and the mate of St. Paul, as but a shallow Grerman ratioo- 
alist and low radical infidel. 

As was only possible to him, Huge, in his apergu, nasses at once 
to Greek philosophy, and gives no account of the Oriental. He 
runs over very briefly, but very suggestively, the whole of pre- 
Socratic philosophy, and is most instructive and interesting, pro- 
bably, on Heraciitus. Here, no doubt, he has the advantage of the 
lamented Lassalle's admirable book ; but there is that in Heraciitus 
that recommends him to Bage, quite independently and without 
call for commentator. It is the opinion of Heraciitus, says Buge, 
that " the universe was made neither by Grod nor man ; it was ever, 
and ever will be,— an ever-living fire, that through its own law 
kindles and extinguishes itself." Naturally, too,Kuge succeeds, 
when he treats of the Eleatics and Anaxagoras. Those, with that of 
Heraciitus, are the great names of the pre^Socratic philosophy, 
*' As Heraciitus lies already in the Eleatics, so is he himself preg- 
nant with Anaxagoras." Even in these tracts of philosophy and 
history we can see, then, that Euge contrives, every now and then, 
to find himself the consolation of his peculiar and relieving criei. 
" Ay, even those oldest philosophers could tell their minds to the 
fable-fabricators that leaa the herd by the nose." Or again :— 

"The abioUite is neither the Greek, nor the Jewish, nor the ChristisD 
God s compared with the idea, these are all coarse, sensuous imaginations; 
Hegel, however, aUows himself to be frequently misled into the insertion of 
lus Christian conceptions, professedly in expUination, really in obscuration of 
thought; .... this pollution of phUosophy with Asiatic or ChBi- 
tian phantasies is what is schohuitic in him, and that by which he heoooitt 
his own apostate.'* 

Huge is -very well worth reading on Plato, whom he baa certamly 
stnously studied for himself. He has dearly learned from hui 
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that ** the dialeetieal reyolation and composition of ideas is the 
chief business of the philosopher." Probably, however, he places 
Plato's merit in this too high, and believes the Platonic prinoifde to 
have been more, which it scarcely was, than the formal universal, 
the generic idea. His very illustrations in support are curiously 
untenable. It is thus he is seen consciously to seek to raise the 
generic notion into " Idea," into " living thought." 

'* The notion "bench is no logger any waating or peririiable bench ; the 
mer, when it is the notion of the river, is no longer a mere something that 
is here and there at once ; for its ' here and there * are no longer the 
external topical here and there, but that it is here and there at once ; that 
it is at once in one and the same point and away from it ; that this point is 
at once here and not here — that is, eternally equal to its own self, the 
thought or notion of the river ; which is nevertheless movement, but not 
external movement, no, thought'activity ; which is a veritable Beent^ at rest 
in itself, withdrawn from external becoming." 

Are stools and benches, then, Ehines, Bhones, and Thameses, to 
be expected as constituent furniture in the supersensible world ? 
Is it not to breed fearful confusion in that world, to insist on throw- 
ing into it our generic notions of such inconsiderable empirical 
objects? Is it not to make a farce of the " ideas " to tell us the 
generalized thought of a bench is one, and that such thought is ca- 
pable of being glorified into an inhabitant of the celestial upper 
world P A commodity for the ischiatic protuberances, the nates, of 
man simply as a crouching animal ! 

As usual, however, it is Hegel that here, in what concerns Plato, 
is still the prominent figure : — 

'* Such thinkers are Plato, Aristotle, and HegeL Aristotle gives not his 

thoughts in dialectical form ; be evolves not, in the true sense of the word; 

he schoolmasten. The greatest philosophical artists or dialecticians are 

Plato and Hegel. . . . Only from and through the Hegelian dialectic 

do we understand the G-reeks and all their great thoughts. Hegel com- 

pletes the Platonic dialectic notionally, and the system of science artistically 

(in the philosophical sense). German philosophy is unintelligible without 

the Q-reek, and the Greek without the German. • • . Hegel carries 

into the whole grand structure of Plato the shining torch of his deeper 

^owledge of all the great secrets of philosophy ; and no greater enjoyment 

<Mn be found than this transfigured aspect of the immortal affords, and no 

greater task than its communication. ... To take up the dialectic 

movement of the ideas where Plato left them, this great deed of philosophy 

yas reserved for Hegel. . . . HegeVs dialectical advance beyond Plato 

is comparable to the proces9 of life, which calls itself into action, and is the 

^interrupted self-evolution of the idea." 

It is in this portion of the historical apergu that we have a warm 
sulogium on the celebrated " Heraclitus the Dark " of the lamented 
Lassalle. *' Lassalle's book is at once a philosophical work of art, 
&iid with all its depth of matter, the easiest and most readable 
work in all. our learned literature." " It was only the understap'^ 



ing of our immortal Hegel, as Lamalle posseesed it, tlut eovild- 
again briog a Heraclitiis completely into light." 

We shall remark finally here that the notice on Plato hat amply 
its own share of the charaeteristic eries : — ^ 

*' GPhe ezdasion of Homer and the other poets from Plato's Bepublic is 
the repudiation of the Greek Bible, and implies that poetical fiction, that 
inartistic, unbridled, mythical phantasy— and all religions rest so — has no 
business to meddle in the quest of truth. . . . All religions, from the 
oldest to the newest, that of the Mormons, possess a poetry i . » from 
which their priests construct sacred, that is, inviolable boolcs, and exact 
accratance of all manner of fables as the keys to essential fvdblems, and as 
revelation of the truth itself. . . . We must sha^ off the UuneotaUe 
results of Jewish phailtasy, which have not even poetical form, or seathetie 
merit (1) • . . reduce to the soyereignty of philosophy the old Jewish 
usurpers of authority in the intellectual world from "Borne to London, from 
Edinburgh to Washington !" ... 

Politically, iBoge is scarcely more content with Aristotle than 
with Plato and Hegel : he, too, as they, tends to the abomination 
of conservatism ! Nevertheless lEiuge has deeply studied Aristotle 
in this reference, and inclines to regard his theory of a State as es- 
sentially realised in America. " Aristotle's polity," he says, "that is, 
a democracy controlled by law, but with work now for its obfect, as 
organized civil society^ the S/EPtrsLic of* thb Unitbd Statbs of 
19'oBTH AicsBiCA — this is the highest point which man in his poli- 
tical history has yet reached." On the whole, Bage does gres^ 
justice to Aristotle, especially to his politics, all the leading prin- 
ciples of which are indicated either for praise or for blame. Here, 
too. Huge cannot refrain from his usual passionate expression q( 
love for Hegel : — 

" Dialectically to unite Aristotle's separate individual distinctions, due to 
the mere dianoetic or understanding's form of his logio-^to bring this logic 
into flux — to see his speculative depths to the very bottom : in that, it was 
only the Hegelian philosophy that first succeeded — an immortal achieve- 
ment in enfrttflchisement of thought from the fetters of fixed and stiffened 
forms. . . . When, in his reformatory indignation at the Hegelian 
Scholasticism, Peuerbach will not have Hegel called' the Aristotle but the 
Produs of our time, the hit is not quite undeserved, for Hegel certainly 
endeavours to introduce the myths of Christianity into philosophy, ana 
even to refuse him the title, " the Aristotle of our time," is not without its 
reason. Hegel rather is the new-birth of the entire G-reek philosophy, as' 
well of that of HeracUtus and Plato, as of that of the sage of Stagira ; and 
he is more still, for he is the philosopher of our epoch — ^the epodi of pro- 
founder natural inquiry and of men becoming men." 

Buge has little to say on the philosophy of the Schools or on that 
of the Neo-Platonists. The latter had again only obscured the 
idea in the mist of phantasy, though it is to them that Christianity 
and the middle ages owe their dogmas. Buge only passes to the 
middle ages, indeed, to declare the word but another term for 
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Christianity, wbicb lias been the enslavement of the sonl, and has 
cost man the loss of a thousand years of progress. 

*'The stages of themedem philosophical movement are aisgea of emanci* 
pation from the middls agea and their spirit — Christianity. Only in the 
French ^At^larmnff, and then in Sutnanum, and the parified Hegelian 
philoaophy, is there complete spiritual freedom reacbed; and only here 
seienee oonquers the mastexy of superstition, recognising it as it is, and 
exhibiting it as it is." 

There is a point here in which, as in reference to Hegel, we most 
do Buge the justice to declare our agreement with nun. Hegel 
says, " the mass of men must stand by belief, or the sensuous form 
of truth," and Buge, in controversion, remarks, " When the philo« 
Bopher ceases to seek truth in religion, public opinion ceases also to 
do the same." This, on the part of Buge, is undoubtedly true, but 
then, on the part of Hegel, it must also be said that it is xm* 
doubtedly true that the mass of men at least do stand by belief, 
while he (Hegel) for one neyer ceased to seek truth in Christianity, 
and this we shall see still more clearly yet. It was certainly not 
Hegel's opinion, and we may certainly say that it still remains to 
be preyed that— 

*' Only now, that it is fuUy understood, is Christianity digested ; and 
only the spirit of our age is the free one, which takes stand actually and 
purely in thought and in science, and regards all other forms of develop- 
ment but as steps to its production and realisation in knowledge and in the 
State — which sublates religion into science, no longer can enjoy it as but a 
barbarous, oriental form of self-satisfaction, and replaces it in earnett hp 
ikomght amd •• tport h^ art,** « 

In this, as it appears to us, Buge is wrong — wrong by a simple 
neglect of aU the elements in the concrete. This, howeyer, is the 
yery foeus of what we may name the heresy of Buge to Hegel, and 
is expressed in his book m a thousand forms, as in this immediate 
neighbourhood thus :— 

"^The Middle Ages are this unblessed sohism, that Mam and hie tDorld^ 
Mt fhinkiiiff and Mi acting, are rejected ; and, as what is the truth, there is 
Bst np instead a delusiye heaven, an ultramundane, imreachable world of 
phantasy, the erode opinion, the faith, the tradition of the orient. The 
man of the Middle Ages castigates himself scourges himself, seeks as monk, 
or even anchorite to withdraw himself from the world, and cheats himself 
of what alone gives redemption, alone gives bliss — work, and man's special 
woik, thought. The idea that emancipates has place neither in life nor in 
pbilosonhy. Only with the downfall of the Middle Ages and of Christi- 
snily— -both are essentially the same — do men turn themselves again to the 
oonqnest of nature and the development of mind, to unconditioned philo- 
sophy; and only science, which relies solely on itself, and banishes all 
'^u^us and oriental phantasies from the domain of truth, as Plato 
l^axushed the fabricators of Greek religion— only it is the true mediation of 
the spirit with itself, and the casting out of the uihappy consciousness of the 
^^'hristian, who rejects himself and the world;" 
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With all this wo say we wholly disagree, and shall have to remark 
on it at full a^ain. 

As regards the history of modem philosophy before Kant, Euge 
lays stress almost solely on the contributions of the English for 
rejection, and on the aufklarunq and revolution of the French for 
acceptance. Buc^e's peculiar bias strikes so radically, so encroBs- 
ingly, into him that he can see in Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitx 
nothing but their theology — their orientalism ! Descartes comes 
back, he complains, only to that horrid|theolo^, "and, in this 
lack of fall intellectual liberty, remains the father of all that 
follow him, even to Hegel, who with his double metaphysio 
(his logic and his srholastic), fairly knocks the bottom out of the 
tub!" It is the French eocydopaedists, then, that Buge can 
alone hail with rapture here. " It is the French aufklarungt* he 
declares, " that first with resolute boldness oppofes despotism and 
Christianity ;" it is to it we owe " the 'affirmation of reason as 
absolute, and the realization of liberii, effaliti, and fratemUk in 
the State." 

On ourselves (the English) Buge is exceedingly hard. Bacon 
is a mark of constant scoff with him, and it fares no better with 
Hobbes, or Locke, or Berkeley, or Hume. " Lord Bacon of Yem- 
1am is the unphilosophical father of the modern unphilosophical 
English." Having exclaimed of Locke, '' Welch' ein Qualm ! " he 
continues,— 

''After him comes George Berkeley, Bishop of the English Church 
Establishment in Ireland. This sharp'sighted man of God seeks now to 
show that as well the essential qualities of things, which Locke had still 
granted, are only Perc^iions (i, «., Ideas). * Things are nothing but pc^ 
ceptions,* he says ; * for when I withdraw all that I perceive in them, there 
remains nothing of them over * (he means in thought, but this is to be ac- 
complished as if it were done with the axe, or by means of a chemical 
process, whereby naturally this form of things no longer remains, hut still 
*' all remains that I withdraw," for assuredly it is by no means annihilated 
by the withdrawal ;) ' but those things, which are perceptions, Gk>d makes; 
our own conceptions, on the contrary, which are not things, we ooraelves 
make.* In this way the Herr Bischof contrives to philosophize, and at 
the same time to find rescue for God ; not like Locke, through inoonaequent 
reasoning, but by means of the possible perplexity that we might oonfonnd 
our ideas with those whioh Ood made. Through theae surprising con- 
clusions, which lug his High Beverenoe out of the hereaiea of Locke, the 
whole world becomes only all the more decidedly * a miracle of God,' and 
the Herr Bischof only the more safely ensures his loaves and fiahea iroiB 
the sceptics, as he himself declares to us. But David Hume, by express 
name the Sceptic, follows him directly at the heels, and riaea out of him." 

But Hume " is as little a sceptic as Berkeley an idealist." Hnme 
"is a diplomatist of the Tory party, and holds all its royah'stic 
dogmas ; and just as little as he doubts of king and lords aoes he 
doubt of God, the Xing of the universe. Baron Holbaoh once at 
Paris," &c. So Buge concludes, — "Philosophy, as Hegel says 
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righthr, could not sink lower ; and tkifl holds equally good of every 
one of the five English philosophers we have mentioned ; — they are 
the Zotzehues of philosophy." " Only the other day did Hegel find 
entrance among them (Stirling, the ' Secret of Hegel,' a book which 
has veritably digested Hegel's philosophy)." 

How eminently characteristic all this is of Bnge, one can see at 
a glance. Bat would it so certainly follow, then, that the English 
must be despicable if they are, in their own way, KotzebuesP 
Thomas Carlyle has expressed the opinion that, once on a time, 
when he had nothing better to do, Otoethe wrote his ' Hermann imd 
Dorothea.' It is questionable, for all that, whether Goethe ever 
wrote anything better than his 'Hermann und Dorothea.' The 
apothecary, the priest, and the girl are simply insupportable. 
But Hermann ana his mother, as also his father, have tne breath 
of nature about them, |^d interruptedly elsewhere in Goethe we 
ready fiiid notes of nature. Nevertheless that is not the rule, and 
the genius of Goethe is rather expository than artistic. Mature 
reflection, and much amenity of form, there certainly are in Goethe. 
In midst of the ^ame of life he sudd^y stopped, became conscious 
of it, looked at it, and developed himself into one of the richest- 
spoken men that ever lived. Still he knew himself to be expository 
—to have produced a waxwork mably, anatomical preparations 
which stood apart from the wires that supported them, showing 
these. So it is, we believe, that he recognised in Kotzebue an 
element of spontaneity— spontaneous plot, spontaneous incident, 
spontaneous speech— natural growth, for which he would have 
willingly bartered his whole fame of expository a/rtifice. Compare 
Zotzebue's naturally facile Kleinst8.dter with the laborious artifice 
with, which Goethe's Wilhelm Meister is led up to the pulling out 
of Norberg's billet with Marianne's handkerchief. We do not say 
that Kotzebue is a greater man or writer than Goethe. Far from 
it. That being the reference, there are then many elements to be 
taken into account. Goethe said, in reference to Tieck, " I am as 
hi^h above Tieck as Shakspere is above me ; " and thereby very 
fairly named his place. Tieck, compared with Kotzebue, was also 
rather expository than artistic. Still Goethe might, not incorrectly, 
have substituted Kotzebue for Tieck. Nevertheless the point 
remains. Goethe is principally manufacture ; in Kotzebue there is 
an element of spontaneity, of natural growth, which Goethe must 
have envied. All in Shakspere grows; all in Goethe is macu- 
la ein Gemachtes, As with Goethe in comparison with Shakspere, 
or even with Kotzebue, so it is with the English philosophers as 
compared with the German. Whatever there may be in the former, 
it is at least spontaneous and a growth ; in the latter, even in Kant, 
the leading element is manufacture — artifice. So much is this the 
case that we make bold to sav the most valuable contributions of 
the German philosophers will yet be found to lie in the matter 
caught up) as it were, in the mere interstices of their form ; which 
form, on its side, will yet, for the most part, disappea;r. 
1870. z 
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The English philosophers are not, then, to be snppoeed merely 
done away with by the word " Xotzebues.'* That word has its 
own praise. It is all yery well to point out the real proportions of 
Baoon ; he will still remain great. Hobbes is rich, and very tIcIl 
Locke is the beginner of that solid, substantial structure of oommon 
sense which yet gives the privilege of ultimate decision to the 
English. Berkeleyhas his own merit of candour, honesty, erudition, 
ingenuity. .And Hume is the father of all modern philosophy, the 
German being very expressly included. 

!Buge, all the same, is a man of talent and genius, and every word 
he utters here has its weight. It will be well for us in England to 
know these utterances of his on Bacon and Hobbes and Locke and 
Berkeley and Hume. We are disposed, as times are, especially to 
signalize his view of Berkeley. In the " Siris " of Berkeley there 
are many deliverances as regards philosophy (as such) valuahle in 
a general sense. Elsewhere, too, he has notable points, as in 
reference to general ideas, where, however, he is wrong ; or the 
theory of vision, where he is in great part right. But on the whole, 
the industry of Berkeley reduces itself to the single proposition :— 
. Things being only sensations (or. perceptions), must be us felt and 
where felt ; that is, phenomenal and within. It has come out of 
late, however, and so far as we know only of late, that this propo- 
sition of Berkeley tends to prove — if it tends to prove anything— 
too much. Berkeley's whole object is (to use that expression) "the 
glory of God." He would do away with the very possibility of 
materialism, and place us, as spirits, in the very bosom of God. 
But how does he manage it? Whatever we know, he says, must 
be known within, and consequently is within. But this amounts 
to saying nothing can be known without. It is very evident that a 
knower, take him as you may, constitute him as you may, place him 
as you may, must in ultimate instance know within. Whatever he 
ean know must be in his consciousness. If Berkeley had heen 
asked to consider the general problem of knowledge, he would 
have been obliged to say that it is impossible to constitute a 
knower so that he shall know even an outer object otherwise than 
within ; that is, he would have found to his astonishment that if he 
had been asked. Can God make knowledge of an external ohject 
otherwise than within a knowing subject P he would have been 
obliged to answer. No. In ultimate analysis, then, what Berkeley 
says is but a flout to God; this flout, — Show me a subject whom 
you assert to know an outer object, and I will prove to you that 
this object is not outer but within. This whole argument, indeed, 
is but a bias — is but a one-sided taking advantage of the problem of 
knowledge as knowledge — is but a word-trick. This whole argument, 
then, maugre its speciousness, is utterly destitute of any validity; for 
in its despite there is an external system — an external system the 
independent existence and particular relations of which we can 
prove by innumerable processes of rational inference. Our mouths 
cannot be shut up by — You only know within, and therefore what 
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joa know is wifchin. Tet it is astonishing how many mouths hare 
been shut up even no ; and the influence of the mere Berkeleian 
word-trick must be pronounced immense. Hume, without belief in 
it, played with it a moment, as he saw that, however it might be 
situated in reference to the *' glory of God," he could turn it, as he 
turned all things, against the glory of the priests. The vigorous, 
honest common sense of Beid was for an instant staggered by it. 
Brown adopted it by half, but ruined it by the half he pieced to it. 
Hamilton, bating Brown, struck at him with the nail of a virago, 
but at times condescended to speak well of Berkeley, quite 
obliyious, as was usual with him, that at other times he had spoken 
of him altogether differently. Mr. Lewes only knows within, and 
consequently the without, so far as it is known, is but distortion. 
Mr. Grote, to whom truth is always only rour truth, or my truth, 
or bis truth — always only the man's truth, or the dog's truth, or 
the rat's truth; never your truth and my truth and his truth — 
never the God's truth — Mr. Grote is rather taken with Berkeley, 
and all the more that Messrs, Mill and Bain, his own fnther-con- 
fessors, lift hat to him, — the * former gravely mounted, thin, 
earnest, sincere as a Don Quixote or a Bobespierre, on his asparagus- 
bunch of possible sensations ; and the latter, no less grave, on the 
wooden horse of his own biceps, — both riding into space 1 17 ay,— cer- 
tainly gods to all these last — Carlyle and Emerson were at first both 
Berkeleian ; by whom inspired Ferrier did not hesitate to rekindle 
the fire of idealism in Scotland, where, indeed it is still supposed 
fitfully to flicker. Kant could not rub out the mark of BerJceley 
which he bore, and from him both Fichte and ScheUing had to 
accept it at second hand. Only Hegel it was who put an end to all 
this unfuff (nonsense) by his absolute generalization — an absolute 
generalization, aU the same, that was named absolute idealism ; 
and now the modem school of philosophical empiricism in Germany, 
IJeberweg at its head, actually proves us to know-ywhat we have 
all along simply known ourselves to know — a veritable external 
system of material things, which, so far as the individual subject is 
concerned, is independently existent. 

In good truth, the word -trick of Berkeley has had its own 
consequences. Of these, the most amusing and complete as- 
semblage was witnessed, perhaps, in the person of the now defunct 
Thersites Smith. Some of us doubtless recollect him at school, 
where the singularity of his indomitably gay imperviousness, his 
indomitably naive stupidity, made him not less interesting than 
remarkable. There was that suppleness, that caressingness in his 
i&anners, too, which, with the very innocence of his astounding 
blunders, rendered him not disliked. Withal the quick-e^ed« 
sharp-featured, thin, weak little lad had that craft and vindictive- 
iiess about him that led unconsciously on the part of others to a 
Mrtain surprised circumspection in his regard. When the strife 
for prizes came, he could help and he comd hinder, and in such 
Btraoge, straightforward, unhesitating manner, that the spe^ 
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was left with a problem in his hands, to which it was impossible for 
him to decide whether he should apply the key of craft, of venom, 
or of sheer stupidity. Thersites nad literary ambition with all 
this: he wrote and spoke incessantly, utterly impassible to any 
check, and attained to an equivocal fluency in both. He walked 
indefatigably with his elders, with some of whom subjective idealism 
was then in vogue. Before these^ obstupuity his admiration was 
simple stupefaction. " What ! all those trees and hills and houses 
are not out there, but here, and within me P That is philosophy ; 
—to know that is to be a philosopher ! " His astonishment was 
unbounded. Sometimes he would eagerly ask, *' I am walking on 
my own self, then, when I think I am walking on this road. That 
hillock, and the two boys I found behind it when I came up to it, 
were all the time within me, were they P " No speech about esse- 
percipi could at that time penetrate him ; all demonstrations about 
sensations and perceptions fell from him like hail from the rock. 
Nevertheless, as it afterwards appeared, esse-percipi was to prove 
his fate. An actual missionary of subjective idealism, he is said to 
have visited the whole earth ; his eye, for the most part, glazed 
now only with the gleam of the single-minded visionary, the rapt 
enthusiast, and his plain name of Smith ennobled to Smythe — 
Thersites Smythe ! Poor fellow ! he died at St. Petersburg, just 
at the moment that he saw within reach the summit of his ambition 
-—access to an Imperial Evening. It is a melancholy pleasure to 
know, as was seen from the dead body, that he had had the 
consolation to depart this life with the court silk stockings on. 
His valet brought home — all that survived him — a mass of manu- 
script. That respectable periodical the Sowl-for^our'Zion took to 
this manuscript, which unfortunately, however, so sank on its 
stomach that it fell into deliquium — a deliquium from which the 
strongest stimulants failed for long to rouse it. 

From sympathetically following the fate of Smythe, we must 
now, however, return to the lesson. It is shortly this: That 
philosophy in crumb *' doth work like madness in the brain " of the 
simply obtuse ; to all such it is but " the insane root that takes the 
reason prisoner." The philosophy of Thales, for example, is a 
philosophy in crumb : it consists of a single proposition. Now 
some time after the death of Aristotle, there was a poor Barbarian 
who gave some trouble to the Greek schools of the day, by a claim 
to know and definitively jadge Aristotle, in not one of whose 
impracticable and innumerable works could he construe a single 
sentence! "He was a follower of Thales," he said; "he saw 
clearly that all was water, and he could argue it out "^ith any man. 
He was a philosopher, then, and knew philosophy. The works of 
Aristotle were not difficult or abtruse. That excellent lecturer, on 
the contrary, was eminently clear — clear and easy : on every page 
he had no object but to prove, as Thales did, that all was water." 
Hereat the juniors objecting, (while the seniors only stared and 
laughed), — " Why, you know no Greek," had to stare and laugh 
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themselres at tbe ready rejoinder, ** See, I write it ; " whicli lie did 
•^manually/ There are circumstances here not altogether dis- 
similar from those of Thersites S my the. It is in all cases tangling 
to the world to be put out of place by such irrational and inapplic- 
able missions, which at the same time are certainly no unmixed 
blessings to the missionaries themselves. Whilst they, that is, 
must take the cuff with the bite, the first picturesqueness of their 
half- crafty, half-unconscious stupidity speedily bores us. Peace to 
the ghost of Thersites Smythe, nevertheless, and may it never rue 
the cranny through which the Berkeleian proposition, with such 
unheard of difficulty, at length made its way — a light before which 
all else, if else there was, sank into darkness ! This darkness, it is 
true, poor Smythe was wont, ostrich-like, to hide from himself, 
fondly deluding himself with the belief that his blunders were 
viewed as eccentricities and he himself gaped at as a mysterious 
philosopher. In his vocation, let us say, he was eood natured— free 
from gratuitious malignity and preposterous vindictiveness. 

As already intimated, !Ruge passes from contempt of the English 
to enthusiasm for the French :— 

^'The French spirit went to the roots; it abandoned the Middle Ages 

completely and withoat compromise Till this movement 

neither the English spirit, nor, in due extension to the people, the German 

one, went as far The great Frenohmen advance infinitely 

beyond the English ; and, from their appeal to nature and spiritnal freedom, 
draw consequences before which even now every genuine Englishman 
recoils with as much horror as the • sceptic' David Hume before the 

atheists at Holbach*s table The M<xterialista take Spinoza 

and the English at their word, and say all is Nature, After the long 
abandonment of nature, every where ' Betum to Nature' became the want 
and the demand." 

And here Euge has reached his own countrymen : — 

*' Critique of ideas — that is now the requisite The Frendi 

aufklarung had ideas, but did not get as far as metaphysic. . . . This 
is the task that has been given to the Germans since Kant." 

Euge does not give much space to Kant, however; Kant was 
probably too theological for him. 

^ Who thought no further, learnt from Kant only the independence of 
thought on experience, and that of the will on sense, which certainly was an 
advance on Locke and Helvetius. For the rest, the freedom of thought and 
^ill was entangled for Kant in an inextricable tissue of contradictions, 
^be Bationalists, Kant's spiritual progeny, bad indeed good enough wiU to 
be free and to give reason its own ; but tbe limits of our faculties opened 
the door anew to the fables of Kevelation, which from all sides streamed in 
again. ... It was the contradictions that were now the problem to be 
solved. .... Fichte solves now these, and stands for the absolute 
^dom of man. ... * The determinations of things,' says Fichte, 
* are determinations of the thinking subject.' AU true heinff is hnoufing, 
The substance of the universe is not ungeiet^ ncidergeist (un-spint, contra- 
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Bptrit), the union of which with spirit were nerer comprehensible, bat 
spirit itself. No death, no lifeless matter, but everywhere life, spirit, 
intelligence : a spirit-realm, and utterly nothing else. Once more : all 
veritable knowing is heinff^ involvea absolute reality and objectivity ; or the 

tvhject is substance, and constitutes the matter of every reality 

Later, Fichte himself sets * God ' in the place of the ' Ego,' and the world 
in the place of the ' non-ego :* he ends as an Oriental — he that was the first 
freeman ! . . • . He, Fichte, falls back into the drivel of our grand- 
mother theology ! . . . . This drivel, as we have seen, however in- 
compatible with all philosophy, still keeps the mastery of all our modem 
philosophy, witli the exception of certain French enlighteners" 

Bnge is particularly hard on Schelling :•— 

'*Schelling and the Romanticists take their point of departure from 
this apostacy of Fichte's from his own self, and patch up out of it a fan- 
tastic and arbitrary system, dominated on the whole by Christianity. . . 

• . In Schelling and the Bomanticists the spirit of the Middle Ages 
once more concentrates itself, with restoration — yet again before the door 
shuts — of the ancient tyranny over thought of faith, vision, ecstasy. , . . 
Here Schelling plays the Pope. . . . Hegel it is that is the trae 
continuator of the philosophy of Fichte.** 

So once more in sum : — 

'* Kant declared the contradictions of pure reason insoluble ; Fichte made 
(Solution of these his principle, and disclosed the method by which it was to 
be accomplished. He had reached Freedom, the Absolute ; he had demon- 

.•strated the unity of substance and the pubjeot, of being and knowing in 
self-conscious, thinking humanity ; but he was able to complete neither the 

; system of the universe nor the system of intelligence on this principle of 
idealism. The logical, physical, and moral order of the universe which he 
proclaimed required still to be expressed, deduced, and scientifically de- 
monstrated as a completed system. This achievement, in Fichte*s sense, 

.and according to the method so accurately signalised by Fichte, is the 
Hegelian system.'* 

And haying thus arrived within sight of the ** New Atalantis," we 
shall leave our further discussion with Huge till another occasioD. 
The reader will, we think, see, however, that we have no call to 
apologise for what we have communicated thus far. Kuge is a man 
of unusual peculiarity ; but he is also a man of deep, tenacious 
study, and of valuable insight. We feel sure that the preceding 
pages contain many true glimpses of what in philosophy is most 
j>recious at present* 

( To be continued.) 
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AKE THE SACRAMENTS ESSENTIAL TO SALVATION? 

AFFIBMATIYE ARTICLE. — III. 

Chbistian duty and obligation are as requisite as Christian 
faith. ** Faith without works is dead.*' There can he, no doubt- 
that the observance of the sacraments is an essential result and 
completion of the Christian's faith — are the overt acts by which we 
witness a good confession. Outward though the acts are, they are 
the signs of inward change. As the Church catechism, distinctly 
affirms in its answer to the question, What meanest thou by this 
word sacrament P which is, '*I mean an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace given unto us." On this account 
it was that, when, on the great day of the Pentecostal out- 
potiring of the Holy Spirit, the hearers of the Apostles cried 
out, " What shall we do" [to be saved P] "Peter said unto them, 
S>epent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost" (Acts ii. 38). We read thereafter, that "they who 
gladly received his word were baptized, and that " they continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
cf bread, and in prayers." 

In this narrative we perceive (1) that faith came into the heart 
by the influence of the Spirit through the preaching of the Word ; 
{2) that faith requires to be followed up by repentance or a turning 
away from the love and practice of sin ; (3) that a sign of repent- 
ance and renewal of nature is required, as a personal act of 
renunciation binding on the individual's conscience, and as a token, 
to the fellowship of believers, that membership bad been claimed by 
and given to the person ; (4) that the blessings of Christy as remis- 
sion of sin and tne graces of the Spirit, were subsequent to and 
consequent upon faith, repentance, and baptism; (5) that, as a 
sign of continuance or perseverance in the faith and fellowship, the 
sacramental " breaking of bread," &c. was required. This was the 
witoessing act which snowed that " the multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and of one soul ;" and that ** great grace 
was upon them all." 

That baptism was the received and common initiatory rite by 
^hich entrance was obtained into the Christian Church in Apostolic 
times is quite evident from the conduct of the " eunuch of great 
SQthority under Candace, queen of the Ethiopians," who had in- 
formed himself as thoroughly as he was able, while in Jerusalem 
^ worship, in regard to the new doctrine, and was anxiously . 
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Eondering the way of salyation. He, on feeling oonviction in bis 
earty immediately exclaims, " See ! here is water ; what doth 
hinder me to be baptized?" (Acts yiii. 36). In this we notice that 
he speaks of baptism as an established rite, well known and rega- 
larly practised as an initiation into the fold, faith, and fellowship 
of Christ. Philip elicited from hiip a good confession ; and he ac- 
cordingly administered the ceremonial of induction and introduc- 
tion, so that the ennnch ** went on his way rejoicing " because he 
had been numbered among snch as should be saved, if they con- 
tinued steadfastly in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship. 

The fact noted by S. S. in his able article — ^which contains many 
Taluable obseryations, as do others of his papers, in the midst of 
many yagaries, if not perversities of speculeition — that St. Paul 
affirms to the Corinthians that Christ dia not send him to baptize, 
but to preach ; and that the Apostle of the Gentiles thanked Grod 
that he had baptized few of them, is wide of the present debate ; and 
does not justify the inference S. S. would draw from it — of the 
worthlessness of baptism. Paul was a stirrer up of men to iaith, 
repentance, love, and new obedience. He was a peripatetic mis- 
sionary of grace and the gospel. He introduced the thin edge of 
the wed^e into the hard and stony hearts of his hearers, and he left 
the administration of the dews of grace and the signs of fellowship 
in the gospel to the settled agencies of the Chur^ — because they 
were the fixed, settled, and ordained institutions of his Lord while 
he was a pilgrim and a stranger for God and His Christ in the 
present evil world, going whithersoever the Spirit bent or sent him 
to preach the glad tidings of good news to man — salvation through 
a risen Saviour. But the special object of his thanksgiving was 
that he had kept himself free from mipoonstruction. '* Lest any 
one," says he, *' should say that I had baptized in mj own name." 
Bdt this shows the importance he attacned to baptism, and the 
universality of baptism m the early Church ; for his query — ** were 
ye baptized in the name of Paulr'* — assumes that, tnough he had 
baptized so few, yet all the members of the Corinthian Church were 
baptized. He commends them that they kept the ordinances as he 
had delivered them ; and affirms, " by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body " (1 Cor. xii. 13). It seems plain, then, that Paul 
regarded baptism as an essential to salvation, and attached a 
supreme importance to it. See what stress and importance he lays 
upon it in his splendidly argumentative chapter when he says, 
'* JSlse what shall they do which are baptized for the dead, if the 
dead rise notP " (1 Cor. xv. 29). If baptism were the unimportant 
matter which the negators in this debate assert that it is, the whole 
argument of the Apostle would lose its power, and " ineffectual fall." 
Baptism as a sign of a covenant, and that a covenant of grace, 
cannot be worthless, however apparently insignificant the form of it 
may seem. The ark of Noah was a sign of the ark of God ; the 
rainbow of promise was the sign of the promises of the gospel ; the 
sign of eiroumfifision was indicative of the purity of the heart; the 
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blood sprinkled on the door-posts of the houses of Israel shadowed 
forth the blood of the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of 
the world. Even Jonah the prophet, in his dreadful burial-baptism, 
was a sign of Jesus, the dying and risen Redeemer, as Jesus himself 
affirms. The manna in me wilderness showed forth the bread of 
life— Christ the new life of the Spirit. All these were signs, but 
they were not worthless, yea rather they had mueh worth because 
of that infinite prototype and antitype of which they were the 
types. So is it with Baptism, it is only a sign, but it is not a sign 
to he despised. It is one to be valued. It is true as S. S. observes, 
that we have instances of people being saved without baptism, but 
then, as worthy old Fuller has said — 

*< Gtod freely doth attend 
HiB ordinance, but will not be confined 
Thereto ; when 'tis not neglected or despised 
They that want water are by fire baptised ; 
Those sanctified that ne'er were circumcised.** 

Of the importance justly attached by the Church to the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper or the Eucharistic feast, St. Paul is a witness. 
This sacrament, which S. S. affirms to be a non-essential of 
Christian faith and practice (see p. 102) was made the subject of 
express revelation from God to him (1 Cor. xi. 23 ; xv. 3 ; Gal. i. 
11 — 16). Po S. S. and his coadjutors imagine that a matter of 
no importance, as they affirm the Eucharist to be, would be made 
the topic of special and specific revelation ; and that, too, for the 
" edifying of the Church " P If any lingering doubt hang on the 
mind of any one as to the essential nature of the Eucharist, this 
may disperse it like a cloud before the light of the Most High. 

'* Baptism," S. S. says, "is a figure, and only a figure" — basing 
his argument on 1 Peter iii. 21. So was circumcision ; so was the 
Passover — even Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us (1 Cor. 
V. 7) ; so was the Tabernacle (Heb. ix. 6 — 11) ; so were Adam (Eom. 
T. 14) ; Isaac (Heb. xi. 19) ; David, &c. ; and these would all come, 
as figures, under the condemnation which S. S. passes on figures 
as worthless and unreal ; yet he might have paused in his con- 
temptuous estimate of figures and similitudes on considering how 
frequently thejr have been employed by God for spiritual purposes, 
and how requisite they are to enable men to realize the com* 
munion of God with man ; for how else than by visible or other 
OQtward signs is man capable of comprehending the mysteries of 
spiritual grace P* 

* " It may seem strange* at first sight, that Almighty God should use 
material substances at all for this purpose. Why not impart spiritual 
gifts without any medium whatever ? Why use the elements of a fallen 
World; and, to some extent, a world lying under a curse, for this end? 
The most obvious reason, and one which at once presents itself to our 
^apprehension, is that of timilia BimiUbtu owrantur. We haye a body 
formed from the dnst of the earth, as well as an animating soul; therefore 
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A. T. H. asserts that "baptism is spiritual" (p. 266)— a pro- 
position which no one, we presume, is likely to deny; but is it 
nothiDg else P What are the words of oor Lord himself oa this 
subject? — "Except a man be born of water and qfthe i^tnV, he 
csnnot enter into the kingdom of God " (Jobn iii. 5). Baptism is 
here not only a spiritual gift, but an outward symbol — ^an act done 
and a process effected. It is the sign of admission into the chnrch 
of the firstborn, who are written in heaven. It is through bap- 

a sacrament is fonned on a like principle^ and is adapted to things with a 
material and an immaterial substance, body and soul. This is true ; bat it 
is not the whole truth. There is a reason that lies deeper than this. The 
earth shared in the curse of man's fall. All creation, groaning and travail- 
ing in paiu, is made subject to vanity ; but it is in the hope that it shall be 
deliyered from the bondage of corruption, and transformed into the king- 
dom of God. Earth, with all its creatures, animate and inanimate, shar^ 
in the curse of the fall. ' The trail of the serpent is over them all.' Man 
lost his dominion over the creatures of Gk>d's making, and an alien power 
succeeded in his place. Satan is the * Prince of this world,' the Prince of 
the powers of the air. But what the first Adam lost, the second Adam is 
t-o recover ; what man forfeited, man is to regain. Consequently, animate 
and inanimate nature is to share man's redemption as it shared man's fall. 
HenCe the rite of sacrifice, the consecration of matter living and matter 
lifeless, to God. Temples, altars, sacrifices, mean more than mere shadows 
of the Atonement — they form a part of it. Whether natural instinct or 
Divine appointment instituted sacrifice, matters little. It has Divine 
sanction. Altars, at least, are as old as that which is ofiered thereon. 
When the angel's foot touclied the ground, consecration followed. *Taka 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place where thou standest is holy 
ground.' ' How dreadful is this place ! this is none other than the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven.' The altar on which a victim was 
offered was no less holy than the victim itself. The grove that Abraham 
planted at his altar was the primitive temple of God. The altar was holy ; 
it was a portion of the before-cursed earth, snatched from the power of the 
Prince of this world, and redeemed for God : an earnest of the whole earth 
in future ages to be again blessed. The mount on which God descended in 
great majesty is the holy mount, the hill of Gt>d. And when, under 
divine direction, the grove gave way to the Tabernacle, and the simple 
mound of earth to the brazen and the golden altar of the Tabernacle ; when 
▼essels of gold, silver, brass, were dedicated to God ; when the wooden 
boards, the curtains of skins, of wool, of linen, formed the habitation of the 
presence of God, a further step was made in the consecration of material 
things to His divine service. When the stone and cedar temple of Solomon 
stood on the place where the earthen altar of Abraham had before been 
raised, and the glory of God filled that Temple, it became the house of 
God ; and the very city in the midst of which it stood became, con- 
sequently, the Holy City ; nay, the whole land trodden by the feet of the 
Incarnate God is known as the Holy Land. All became, in some sense, 
aacramer.ts, outward signs of a Divine presence ; and thus were made the 
firstfruits of the promised r^^demption of the whole." — TriieUfortheDajf* 
The Seven Saoramente : edited by Hev, Orhy Shipley ^ M,A,^ p. 4. 
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tism that we are able to call God truly "Abba, Father!" and 
become the children of God. Baptism is the mark of our adoption 
into Grod's house. 

In regard to the Lord's Supper, S. S. affirms ''that not the 
faintest intimation is in any part of the Scriptures giren of the 
necessity of the Eucharist to salvation" (p. 102). This, of course, 
depends on the reply to the question, "How readest thou?" I 
read that "the Word," Jesus Christ, was made flesh and dwelt 
amon^ us ; that He said, " My flesh is meat indeed, and My blood 
ix drink indeed ;" that, having blesped the Communion elements, 
He says, " This is My body broken for you " (in flgure), and " this 
cup is the new testament in My blood, which is shed for you" 
(Luke xxii. 20) ; and the same divine voice has also said, " Except 
e eat the Jlesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no 
ife in you ;" but " Whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
hath eternal life, and I will raipe him up at the last dsy ; for Mv 
flesh is meat indeed, and Mv blood is drmk indeed ; he that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood dwelleth in Me, and I in him " 
(John vi. 63—66). 

The testimony of Jesus Christ, of the apostles Peter and Paul, of 
the evangelist Philip, and the example of the early Church, all 
agree in proving that the Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucha- 
ristic Supper are essential to salvation. It is at the peril of 
Christian life that participation in them is neglected ; for they are 
*' the ordinances of divine service " which our Lord hath instituted, 
and it is a Christian's dutv to " walk in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless." P. !B. 

NBGATIVB ABTICLB. — III. 

The whole gist of this question depends upon the construction 
we put upon the word " sacraments. ' The definition we should 
Rire to that term would be a very difl*erent one to that proflered 
by either of the openers of this debate. It would be the realization 
of the original meaning of " sacramentum" indeed " an oath ; a 
pledge to be true and faithful unto death ; never to desert, disobey, 
or fail in duty." To the sincere disciple of Christ there is only one 
real sacrament — viz., " the new birth; ' that act by which the child 
of the world becomes the child of God ; by which he ceases to live 
a life of selfishness and devotion to earthly purposes and ends, and 
commences a life of devotion to Christ and His interests alone. 
Henceforth he is " dead unto the world, and alive only unto 
Ohrist." He hath been " baptized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire." He hath ** eaten of the body and drunk of the blood of 
Christ;" and hath already commenced the life immortal. He may 
apparently live the same outward life in this world, and pursue the 
«ame occupations he had pursued before, but with a very different 
purpose. Whatsoever he now does " he doth it unto Christ." He 
^ay even transgress the commandments of the Decalogue as fre- 
quently as before his conversion ; but he is truly ** faithful r 
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death," for it is not he which doeth these things " but sin wliieh 
dwelleth in him." We opine that this is the only true sacrament, 
this sinking of self into Cnrist, and that this includes all the sacra- 
ments. Thus understood, not enlj is it necessary to salyation, 
but forms a very integral portion of that transaction. There is 
indeed no salvation in any instance without the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, or without the drinking of the cup of the blood of 
the Son of man. 

But the openers on both sides haye not taken this spiritual yiew 
of the sacrament. They both simply treat the question in relation 
to the outward ceremonies wkich pass under uie name of sacra- 
ments in the churches of the present day ; and as we suppose that 
is the yiew that will be taken by most writers on the subject in this 
magazine, we most unhesitatingly and uncomprisingly range our- 
selves on the negative side ; for not only do we deny that these 
** sacraments ** are in any way essential to salvation, but we go much 
farther, and deny even that their ohsei*vance is in any way binding 
on the Christian of the nineteenth century. 

The argument taken up by S. S. is so self-evident that it is need 
less for us to go over the same ground again. Briefly and syllogis- 
tically it stands thus — 

If the sacraments were essential to salvation, they could not be 
dispensed with in any instance. 

The Scriptures furnish instances of persons having been saved 
without observing them. 

Ergo— they are not essential. 

This argument, we think, is so strong that it will much puzzle 
the upholders of ritualistic salvation to disprove it. Yet there 
remains a great deal in the argument of P. o. A. and '' Ecdesia," 
vie., that " the sacraments being holy ordinances of Christ/' all 
those who truly love Him will keep His commandments ; and there- 
fore those who neglect the observance of His ordinances negativdy 
prove their want of love to Him. And we suppose no one on either 
side of this controversy will deny that any who willingly and 
knowingly live in open want of obedience to the commands of the 
Great Shepherd can hardly be sheep of His fold, or else would 
" they know His voice and follow Him." But we do not belieye 
that Christ commanded or intended His followers to continue these 
outward ceremonials He is supposed to have instituted ; and if we 
can prove that He did not, we shall at once dispose of P. S. A's. and 
" Ecclesia's " arguments, and also of the very anestion itself. 

Eirst, then in regard to Baptism, This wora, like many others of 
frequent occurrence in the New Testament, is therein used to express 
two extremely different ideas; the first and literal being the 
baptism by water, as practised first by John the Baptist, and ccm- 
tinned by some of Christ's disciples. The name given to this out- 
ward ceremonial was often used by Christ and His apostles to 
represent that spiritual regeneration and washing away of sin 
dependent on salvation through. Christ : the baptism of the Holy 
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Spirit. The only difficulty arises when we confound these two 
most distinct meanings of the word ; and it is all the more singular 
that this should ever be done, because in the symbolic language of 
the Bible the name of the substance is so frequently taken from the 
shadow— of the antitype from that of the type. Thus Christ is 
called " the Lamb of Gk>d who taketh away the sin of the world," 
*'an High Priest," "the second Adam/' and many other names 
taken directly from the objects of which He was the antitype. We 
nerer hear now of any one mistaking and confusing these ideas. 
The Jews of old may have looked for a Messiah who would be a 
temporal as well as a spiritual David ; but no one now reads in 
Eevelation that " the Lamb in the midst of the throne shall lead 
them," and thinks of the Mosaical sacrificial lamb. And yet most 
illogically the majority of nineteenth century Christians persist in 
oomouncung the seen and the unseen, the natural and the spiritual, 
whenever they think of the sacrament of baptism.* 

The origin of baptism by water seems to be very obscure, it 
having been performed occasionally by the Jews, as well as many 

* We add, from a paper by W. O. H. C, for the whole of which, as 
it is uncontroyerBial, we have not space, the following passage in relation 
to the question of baptism. — ^Ed. B. 0. : — 

** If one passage or one class of passages stands in bolder relief from the 
sacred page than another, it is those which proclaim the tiding^s of salva- 
tion, and the one among them which has perhaps obtained the greatest 
prominence of all is the often quoted, but never to be hackneyed, answer to 
the Philippine jailer's question ' What shall I do to be saved.' The an- 
swer, * Beueve on the Lord Jesus Ohrist and thou shalt be saved " stamps 
at once the character of the salvation sought. 

** Another and perhaps equally prominent passage is the words of Jesus 
Christ, * He that believeth on Me hath everlastinf? life.' The fact that the 
thief, cmeified with the Saviour, went to Paradise simply by virtue of his 
belief and acknowledgment that Jesus was the Son of God is again decided 
and plain. Some of the last words of the Saviour were an injunction to go 
into the world, preaching the gospel to every creature, ' He that believeth 
And is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned.' 
This passage has excited some difficulty in my mind ; but I think that not 
only do some of the instances I have cited set it on one side, but that bap- 
tism is not essential to, but simply a result of belief (whicli is synonymous 
with salvation), is clearly shown by the fact that non-baptism is not repre- 
sented to be essential to damnation. 

"The sixth chapter of Bomans, a part of that masterpiece of pro- 
found reasoning by the Apostle Paul, ,clearly and simply; expounds the 
vhole of baptism, showing it to be the public acknowledgment by the 
Christian of his non-identity with the world, and his position as dead to it 
>nd to sin and alive unto God ; at the same time, I believe, typifying the 
waebing from original and previous sin which he has already undergone by 
ririue of his belief in Christ's atoning work. 

There is certainly a distinct baptism, which was practised by John, but 
that this is not similar to^the baptism subsequently practised is evident from 
Act8xviU.25andxix.3.» 
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lieatlien nations, with Tarying significations. As instituted by Jobn 
the Baptist, however, it liad a very special intent. John pioelaimed 
himself to be a messenger coming before the Messiah " to prepare 
the way of the Lord and make His paths straight." All who were 
awakened by his preaching and teaching to a realization of their 
sinful position before God, and announced themselves to be penitent, 
were passed by him into the new society he was forming bj the 
initiatory rite of baptism by water. This seems to have beeQ 
looked upon as an outward sign of the renunciation by the baptized 
one— whether Jew or Gentile — of his former views, and his taking 
up the position (at any rate externally) of a follower of the new 
gospel. Under this same sense the rite seems to have been per- 
formed by some of the disciples both of Christ and of John, ^ut 
its importance never seems to have been urged upon the convert by 
any one after the close of its founder s ministry. In fact we are 
told that '* Jesus baptized not," and St. Paul " thanked God that 
he had baptized" no more than he had done, which would hardly 
have been the case had the ordinance been looked upon by either of 
them as a very important one. I^ecessarilv at that time the rite 
was only performed on those who believed the new faith, and upon 
their households, who, according to the Jewish and E^oman ideas, 
were presumed to have no views but in accordance with the head of 
the house. A family once baptized into the new faith the ordinance 
lost its significancy, their descendants of course being bom nominally 
Christians and not requiring an outer rite to make them so ; and 
though, with the human love for deeds and ceremonials, water bap- 
tism has been kept up by Christian Churches till the present day, it 
is not in any way more necessary now than for negro children bom 
in freedom to have writings made out to prove that fact, because, 
forsooth, their ancestors some ages ago lived in a state of slaver]^. 
Looking at the ordinance as now administered we should think it 
exceedingly doubtful if it is not far more injurious than beneficial 
in its tendency, and instead of its being in any way binding upon a 
Christian now, we believe that it would long before this have been 
entirely given up by all the most intelligent Christian bodies had it 
not been for the unfortunate confusion of ideas about the baptism 
of water and the baptism of the Holy Spirit to which we have 
referred. Though how it can be possible to do so after an unbiased 
perusal of the In ew Testament it is very difficult to comprehend, 
from John the Baptist, who pointed to uhrL^t as " He who should 
baptise with the Holy Ghost and with fire," in contradistinction to 
his own formality ; and Christ himself, who proclaimed that all 
**who believed and were baptized should be saved;" to St. Faol, 
who teaches " One Lord, one faith, one baptism;" again, " By one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body," and again, " As many as 
are bai>tized into Christ have put on Christ " — they one and all 
clearly infer that the real bindibg and essential baptism was spiritual, 
supernatural, and divine. Alas that ever such essentialty difieriag 
* ^eaa should be oonfounded ! but still more melancholy the fact that 
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Romo of our blinded teachers should eTen seek to suhstitnte the 
shadow for the substance, and by exalting the rite degrade the very 
idea of one of the holy mysteries of God ! Oh ! may we pray I 
pray ! pray I for more light and discernment ; that we may all — 
keeping to tlie Scriptures as our guide and rule of faith — see 
clearly and understand the there reyealed " truth as it is in Jesus," 
and never wrest it to our own destruction. 

Of the obdervance of the ceremonial Eucharist we need say very 
little. The arguments we have been advancing re8pecting baptism 
apply to it with a tenfold force. It does seem almost incredible 
that Christ should be mistaken by any one when he says, " My 
flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed;" and again, 
" Whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life ;" 
" Do this in remembrance of Me." Do what ? Eat bread and 
drink wine blessed by a priest, or unblessed by a parson, either in 
small portions — homoeopathic dosos—as is the custom to-davi or in 
inebriating quantities, as appears to have prevailed with the poor 
Corinthian Church? Does this give eternal lifeF or does Clirist 
mean that those who live in spiritual dependence upon Him — who 
have His very Spirit infused into their spirits — are they who have 
the true life within them ? Verily, whosoever drinketh of this wine 
shall thirst again, but whoso drinketh of the wine that Christ shall 
give him, it shall be in him a well, springing up unto eternal life. 
Thou Bread of Life ! thou Fountain of living waters ! illuminate 
our minds and souls, that seeing we may perceive and understand, 
and that the wayfaring man, though a fool, may not err in the com- 
prehension and application of Thy own eternal truth ! 

Hiawatha. 



Tux QosPELS. — A.8 the four G-ospels were originally intended for divers 
circles of readers, so at present may onj9 reader prefer to peruse this evan- 
gelist and another that ; and jast as the first three appeared sooner and 
the fourth later, so also is it advisable (for those who would read the 
Gospels one by one) to begin with the first three, and afterwards to advance 
to the fourth. For this purpose Ihey have been intentionally placed in the 
order in which they now stand. In point of fact, the Gospel of St. John 
is in soire degree more for advanced Christians, by which, however, we do 
not mean persons of learning so much as persons who have some sense and - 
relish for the fellowship of Jesus Christ. The other three are in some 
measiu^ more for beginners in Christianity. Just, however, as even the 
earlier Christians were not satisfied with the single Gospel which first came 
into their hands, but made a collection of the whole four, because they 
wished to possess and to use them all, so ought we also, in the special use 
we make of them, to advance as far as John, and learn aright from him the 
life that is in Jesus, as from the Son of God, who both is the life, and has 
it to bestow; and partly also in general ought we to peruse all the four 
Gospels contemporaneously and proportionally — or, in other words, in 
harmony, — because only in this way can the complete image of Jesus be 
formed in oi p souls. — W. C. Barth's " Bihle Manual** 
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CAN HIGH EDUCATION COUNTEBACT THE EAGEE- 

NESS OF THE SENSES P 

AFFIEMATIVB ABTICLB. — IV. 

It is to be regretted that the Several writers who, up to the present 
time, have taken part in this debate are not agreed as to the precise 
meaning of the terms in which the question is couched. Each 
succeeding writer expresses his dissatisfaction with the significations 
ffiven to the terms by those who have preceded him, and proceeds 




cation ; " but we strongly suspect he has not succeeded either in 
proving it to be erroneous and untenable,! or in advancing a more 
correct and comprehensive definition. Georgius defilnes hign 
education as being " a phrase used by the aristocracy to denote a 
high, polished, classical and * finished ' education." For our part, 
we much prefer the definition of B. L. K. to that of Georgius. We 
are of opinion that high education is distinguished from general 
education not so much by a difference in principle as in d^aee. 
B. L. K. defines high education to be "that sort of training wnicli 
is given at school and college, which enables a man to enjoy with 
some relish the graces of letters and the activities and results of 
thought." Georgius criticises this by remarking that "this is 
only the true character of education." So far from endorsing the 
opinion of Georgius, we contend that the words of B. L. K. express, 
not only the true character of education, but also the true character 
of high education. The mind which has received a high education 
must necessarily be more complete in its culture, and possess a 
wider range of attainments, than the mind whose education bas 
been conducted on a narrower scale. To us, it is inconceivable 
that a man should be highly educated, without having first become 
master of that area of knowledge which is comprehended in a 
common or general education. High education is a completion of 

general education— it is, in fact, general education reaching a fiiller 
evelopment and a higher perfection. We conceive, therefore, that 
m proportion to a man's growth in high education will be bis 
capacity to enjoy "with relish the graces of letters and the activi- 
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ties and restdts of thooght ;** and it is evident that tiie deaoiSptkm 
of B. L. K., whieh " Gheorgins " affirms to be trae only of edneation^ 
applies to Idgh education witk peetdiar force. Eererting to ** Geor* 
gius's " own definition, we woold ask what is meant by a polishedi 
classical, and ** finished " edneation P We presmne that*a man who 
goes throogh the mental training required in the attainment of this 
polished and classical education will, as a result <^ that traininf|[, be 
better qualified to enjoy the '* graces of letters and the aotivitiea 
and results of tiiought. Hazlitt, speaking of a classical edueatioiit 
says :— 

*' It gires men liberal Tiewi ; it aoooBtoms the mind to take an xnterstft 
in things foreign to itself; to love Tirtue for its own Bake • • • • and 
to fix our thoaghts on the remote and permanent instead of narrow and 
fleeting objects.*' 

Hazlitty with his " keen sense of the beautiful " and his intense lore of 
letters, may possibl^r have giyen a slightly exaggerated descriptioii 
of the effect of classical studies on the mind. Kit, without accept- 
ing what he says as literally true, we renture to think that a 
classicall education, which "Georgius " states to be one of the ele* 
ments of a " high education," is calculated to expand the intelligenc#i 
and to increase a man's sympathy with all that is sublime in thouffht 
and beautiful in art. " Gfeorgius " admits, in the opening'part of hie 
contribution, that education gives a man the capability of ** e(m« 
trolling and guiding his senses aright," and says that " education 
cannot be the point on which we differ." We confess our inability 
to reconcile tins admission with the opinion expressed in the closing 
sentence of his paper, which runs as follows :— " Unless the vital 
trnths of Christianitv change the heart, no sdmomiumt ^^ or gMe» 
rtd, can counteract tine eagerness of the senses." In one place he 
admits that education enables a man to control and guide his sensea 
aright, and in another place he asserts that *' no education, hig^h or 
general, can counteract the eagerness of the senses." This is 
cleariy a contradiction ! Farther, as regards the position assumed 
by^Greorgius," that no education can counteract the eagerness of the 
Benses, it is perfectly evident that education is the point on which 
we differ, for. we, on the affirmative side, maintain that education 
can check the eagerness of the sensual propensities. 

There is an important distinction which, m this discussion, should 
Aot be forgotten or ignored. It is, that high education, while it 
does counteract, does not absolutely destroy the eagerness of the 
Benseg. The animal propensities form a veij essential part of the 
i&ental constitution of man, and their gratmcation is necessary to 
atts^n the ends for which he was created. The exercise of all hia 
powers, physical, moral, and intellectual, is the fundamental oondi- 
^on of a true and harmonious development of the nature of man* 
The intellectual and the moral should control and rebate tiie 
gratification of the animal faculties. When the activity of t^ 
1870. 2 A 
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aaimtl propenBitieB is greater than the activiiy of the noral aad 
intelleotual powers, the man is living in violation of natural laws, 
aind a normid condition of life mnst be induced by the restoration of 




principle in the mind. The education of the intellect, and the 
education of the moral sense, often proceed pari passu, and this 
education of the moral and intellectaal relatively lessens the power 
of the animal. The force of these observations is not nullified by 
pointing to a highly educated mind that is deeply tainted with vice 
and sensuality. This proves, not that high edacation cannot 
counteract the eagerness of the senses, but that in this instance it 
has Qot efifectually done so. There may, in the case of a lofty bat 
sensual mind, exist peculiar conditions of organization, by which its 
inclination to the sensual is explainable. We do not deny that the 
man of cultured mind may be *' sore given to revelry ana ungodly 
glee," but we maintain that, without education or culture, his 
addiction to the pleasures of sense would have been still more 
decided. As a generality, we maintain the truth of this proposi- 
tion, — That the less educated the mind, the greater value will it 
glace on the pleasures of the senses ; and, converselv, that the 
igher the education, the less will be the value placea on sensual 
pleasures. This receives striking confirmation from actual experi- 
ence. The men distinguished for their intellectual superiority— as 
has been stated by a former writer in this debate — ^hare generallv 
been distinguished also for their comparative freedom from indal- 
gence in carnal pleasures. We are aware that W. A. has taken the 

- * As related to this topic we quote, with permission, a paragraph of a 
letter from the pen of S. N. containing an important and useful distinction 
of thought : — " Moral education is training in the regulation of manners, 
oonduct, and behayiour, from a sense of duty bj the determination of indi- 
vidual will; in habitual considerations of what is truly just and honour- 
able, proper and kindly. That is not a moral act in its inner nature which 
is done through outward pressure or by the incidence of rule, precept, and 
law upon the mind. Morality springs from the spontaneous activity of 
our own nature, and is the exertion of the faculties of our spirits in con- 
stant subordination to recognised principles and ever-present con- 
scientiousness of soul. Moral duty (Mos) differs from public duty (Jiu) 
and religious duty {Fas) not only in its area and levd, but in its veiy 
essence. Public duty may be performed from mixed motives of fear, 
prudence, imitativeness, &c. ; religious duty through formaUsm, love of 
doing like others, &o. ; but moral duty — to be really entitled to the name- 
must issue from conscience, and must make principle the guide of life, in- 
terpenetrating every thought, feeling, speech, and act. That hypocrisy of 
morals called fashion and etiquette, the surjbce veneering prevalent in the 
social circle, holds no place in any moral code; and tact^ managingness, 
suavity, polish, and patelinage lie quite beyond the region of morality 
pure and simple." 
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trouble to signalize a namber of exeeptions to this o^inioD^ bat 
it were easy to select an array of names on the opposite side, and in 
sapport of onr theory. 

The immediate and direct result of hieh ednoation is, that it 
provides a man with a greater variety of pleasorable pursuits than 
ne could possibly enjoy without it. It enables him equally to 
wander with delight amid the flowery paths of poetry, and to thread 
the intricate mazes of philosophy. As Eobert Hall has well 
remarked,—- 

" Knowledge in general expands the mind, exalts the faoultiea, refines the 
taste for pleasure, and opens numerous sources of intellectual enjoyment. 
By means of it we become less dependent for satisfaction upon the sensitiye 
appetites, the gross pleasures of sense are more easily despised, and we are 
made to feel the superiority of the spiritual to the material part of our 
nature." 

The animal propensities are sure to grow and become active, 
whether the intellect is cultivated or not. The education of the 
intellect, therefore, strengthens a counteracting or balancing ele- 
ment in man's nature, which prevents the animal passions from 
obtaining absolute s'way. It evokes the consciousness of the enjoy- 
ment or pleasures which are distinguished from the pleasures of 
sense by oein^ at once more lasting and satisfjring. No rational 
mind would thmk of questioning that education is a good thing in 
itself, or that "by means of it we become less dependent for 
satisfaction on the sensitive appetites." Now, if education does 
elevate the soul, and make a man less dependent on the pleasures 
derived from the gratification of the " sensitive appetites," surely 
high education must, in a still greater degree, have tne same efifect. 
CiBteria paribus, the higher the education the more easily will a 
man be able to resist the allurements of the senses. There is bat 
one way in which this inference can be eluded, and that is by 
denying that the effect of education in man is to counteract the 
eagerness of the senses. If the writers on the negative maintain 
this opinion — and " Georgius " seems to do so— we think they are 
chargeable with writing in defence of a proposition which no man, 
except by some " strange perversity of thought," would attempt to^ 
defend. The most superficial acquaintance with the constitution o& 
the human mind should be sufficient to save any man from defend-*v. 
ing a proposition, so paradoxical and absurd. It is generally 
admitted that education of the least pretending character increasea 
a man's ran^e of ideas, and qualifies him to enjoy pleasures in 
whieh the ilhterate cannot participate. Accordingly, education ia^^ 
elearly instrumental in counteracting the eagerness of the sensual ^ 
appetites, inasmuch as it excites and secures pleasures and activities 
by which the mind is itself ennobled and lifted high above tiie ^ 
legion of |Mrely sensual enjoyments. Consistently with these^ 
views, edmiatiion is demanded bv enlightened thinkers on the prin- 
ciple that it will tend to diminisn efim^, povertji and i9UAq:[;ali' 
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and intOTe the safety of the State. IgoGranee, we are told« ii tiM 
great souree of the evils with which society is afflicted ; and, hf 
natural sequence, the remedy pointed to is education. There cai 
be little room to doubt that some of the most prevalent of ezisting 
evils spring from a perverted and iU-reeulsted activity of ttn 
senses. The only effectual means by which these^ evils can be 
mitigated or deslroyed is a completer and more efficient edneatioD 
of the minds of the people ; and all efforts made to difibse esd 
spread intellectual UgDt in order that minds which are now wan* 
derine in darkness may be illuminated, are founded on the conyic- 
tion that the diffusion of tbat light will result in the elevation of 
tiie life and character of the people. 

We agree wiUi W. A. in the opinion that the education of the 
senses increases their power, facilitv, and delicacy of foncticnu 
We also agree with him in thinking that a true and complete e^ 
cation of man requires that all his faculties — bodily, mental, and 
moral — should be trained and developed. When the education of 
the senses is partial and incomplete, it is absolntelv inevitable that 
the senses which are trained and exercised will become so eager 
and powerful as to prevent the other senses form receiving their 
due share of gratification. It is worthy of Temark, that the facul- 
ties and propensities which attain to a full activity in all men, are 
those which for their training and exercise are least contingent on 
intellectual culture. The other powers of the mind being imi>e]p< 
fectlyl educated, these lower propensities are tmchecked in their 
exercise by opposite mental forces, and the consequence is, that 
ifaey become more and more powerful by the increased frequent^ 
of their Ratification. High education, in its inteHeotual aspecte, 
does not incite the lower propensities to graater activity, but edueai 
the latent energy and talent of higher faculties, in tiie frequent and 
well-directed exercise of which a man may find immense enjoyment 
and satisfaction. High education, therefore, according to W. AJb 
eonception of it, is highly effective in interposing a saluta^ cheek to 
the imperious demands of the sensual desires, by calling into aetiim 
other faculties, the gratification of which is productive of greater 
intellectual than sensual delight. Instead of leavinga man with 
his lower propensities only ctutivated and in activity, it develops 
and unfolds any capacities he may have for music, paintings scnlp- 
ture, or literature. We claim, therefore, that the ai^^oment of 
W. A., in its integrity, is a very powerful, and, to us, irresistible 
argument in suppcnrt of high education — accepting his ^wn oompre- 
kensive idea of want high edueaticm implies»-*a8 couut»actin^ the 
eagerness of the s^Eises — that is, the eagerness of those instmsis 
and attributes the unrestrained and immoderate activity ci which is 
synonymous with ihe most debasing sensualism. ^'Ednoation," 
writes W. A., ''often leads men to studies whieli merease their 
temptations, and educated men are often brought to entertain ideas 
which help to develop <th«r sensual natioe." This may be per* 
feetly true, but, as anaxguBisnt, it is founded oa a mode of: 
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ing which may be employed with ecftul foree in fayaar of ednoation.. 
For it may be said, and truly said, that by education men are 
often brought to entertain ideas which help to deyelop their higher 
nature : education, in fact, consists mainiy in the deyelopment of 
the higher nature. Inhere are, we admit, books in wnich the 
" seductions of yiee are glozed oyer and made attractiye," but there 
are also books in which the " cherub-hydra" is depicted in all its 
hideous deformity. We would here point out, that the books in 
which the fooler aspects of yice and immorality are often concealed 
under the glowing language of poetry are generally weU known ta 
and well perused by the comparatiyely uneducated. An acauaint- 
ance with such books is not peculiar to the highly educatea, who» 
possessing a cultiyated literary taste, are, as compared with those 
whose education is narrow and stunted, more likely to read the 
productions we are speaking of more for the sake of intellectual 
than sensufd gratification. '* Culture," says Emerson, " is all that 
giyes the mind possession of its own powers," and, depend upon it» 
the mind in fullest possession of its own powers is the most securely 
protected against the seductions of yice and sensuality. 

It strikes us that the arguments intended to proye the negatiy^ 
of the question we are discussing really go to proye the inefficacy, 
not of high education merely,* but of all education that is directed 
to the improyement of the imderstaudin^ ; and the position taken 
up by '\QeoTgmB " in this debate is strikingly iUustratiye of thia 
opinion. The salutary effects that can be shown to result from* 
education as such can be shown equally to result from high educa-s 
tion. If the education of his mind giyes a man a finer appreciation 
of the beautiful ; if it inspires him with loftier aspirations, and 
higher hopes ; if, by unfolaing his powers of thought, it enables 
him to find delight and satisfaction in intellectaal occupations and 
pursuits ; if it giyes him a truer conception of his own nature, and 
the responsibilities which the possession of that nature inyolyes,-^ 
is it possible to deny that high education, by producing thesq^ 
effects and impressions in a still higher degree, does counteract the 
eagerness of the senses P A. B. 
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H^yi not tiie majority of the writers on the affirmatiye of this 
question mistaken culture for education? Steele, in the Tatler, 
8ayg,_« One might wear any passion out of a family b;^ culture, as 
Bnlful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its beauiy." 
But this inyolyes a repeated process of selection and special care, 
poraing through seyeral generations, and does not refer to that 
whieh can be done in a single indiyidual. We know, of course, that 
there is a yery general confusion made between these two terms» 
l)ut we rather thmk that culture includes more in it than education* 
It is only when speaking metaphorically that we use culture £qb 
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ednoatioiiy ae in the apocryphal book of 2 Esdras it is said,- 
" Qire ns seed unto our heart, and cultare unto our nnderstanding, 
that there may come fruit of it." Culture, however, in its boi 
usage signifies the care and skill bestowed by the cultiyator n 
forwarding and improving any product, so that it may reproduce t 
better and more vuuable product than it was, upon which the caie 
had been exercised. It supposes seed, soil, cafe, and reproductiTe 
power and plenty. But eaucation has not this implied meaning. 
The notions of training and of care are indeed united in it ; bat 
the educator's skill and efforts are confined to the single individiul 
whose faculties he is called upon to develop, and lead forth into 
activity and exercise. 

"Edncation," says the 'judicious' Hooker, "and instruction aio 
the means, the one by use, the other by precept, to make onr 
natural faculty of reason both the better and the sooner to jndge 
rightly between truth and error, and good and evil." If this is a 
proper idea of education it is plain that it has little to do with the 
counteracting of "the esgemesslof the senses." The educator 
educes, but the cultivator produces ; the former makes the. best of 
what he has before him, tne latter does the best with what he has 
before him to induce or bring about a better thing in succession to 
that on which he exercises his skill. Considerations such as these 
have led us to think that the writers on the affirmative side of this 
debate have taken the question in the sense of " Can high culture 
counteract the eagerness of the senses?" instead of Can hi^h 
'education, Ac, where culture seems to pass in its effects beyond the 
individual, while education appears to be confined within* the one 
person who is the object of care and training. If this is not the 
case, the use they have made of the language they employ has not 
been so accurate as it might have been, or the present writer 
has been less able to follow the reasoning used than he supposes he 
is in the habit of doing ; at all events, we have here signalized 
it possible fallacy in the terms of the discussion. 

few, we suppose, would deny that in the course of generations 
•culture would so improve and better the race which was subjected 
to it as to make it less inclined to sensual indulgences, and more 
•capable of finding delight in higher and nobler enjoyments. Bat 
it may well be questioned if, the endowments of the person being 
taken for granted, it is possible by education to lessen the amount 
of pleasureable sensation with which the person ^ill be satisfied. 
It might however, we think, perhaps, be possible to divert, by hi^h 
education, the direction of the sensational enjoyment craved. This, 
however, is doubtful. We find most men bom with their specific 
natures, dispositions, tendencies, and bias, so that we can pretty 
accurately know what kind of pleasures affect them most. The 
sculptor, the painter, the draughtsman, the engineer, the archi- 
tect, the gardener, &c., are all more or less the inheritors of their 
peculiar bent, and they can scarcely ever be diverted, in the lon^ 
run, from pursuing the avocations thus ingrained in their natures. 
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My own impressioD is, then, that though the Benses cannot be 
counteracted in regard to the eagerness with which they pursue 
their destined course of activity, they can be accelerated in their 
aptitude and directed in their course so that they can be educated 
to activity, though thej cannot be educated into quietude and 
passiTeness. 

It seems to me that " H. Scott," in the quotation which appears on 
page 181 from the prose works of Lord Lytton, has qnite admitted 
the distinction I have endeavoured to point out between culture 
and education ; while in the subsequent paragraph he neglects to 
separate the inclination of nature from the influence of education. 

The training implied in effort and toil, in self-control and moral 
action, is the noblest education ; but it seldom effects much for 
those who undergo it. It is the succeeding generation that benefits 
by it. It is from this fact that the other noticed by H. Scott 
results — ^that '* the men who have made their whole li^ one long 
term of study have not, as a rule, sprung from the nobility or the 
luristocracy." The reason is obvious. The nobility receive educa- 
tion, but they have not this culture ; and education fails to supplr 
them with the virtuous habits and the strength of mind wmcn 
come to those who have gained the blessings derived from culture. 
On the other hand, those who have been born under the influences 
of such a form of life as is equivalent to culture, display that form 
of indomitable earnestness m the pursuit of their plans and aims 
which their culture induced, and so do not become the mere slaves 
of passions and sense, as so many of those do who may be said to 
drift along life with no motive but self-enjoyment. 

I throw out this suggestion as one not unlikely to meet the 
approval of a thoughtful reader who knows how little the influences 
of education have had on himself to retard the growth of evil 
passions and habits. He knows that, on the whole, he remains 
▼ery much about the same creature, though he may have had his 
course of action diverted a little. Coiinteractive education we 
doubt is a misnomer. We have the faculties of sense up to a given 
measure of activity, and thus far they will exert themselves. 
Guiding education is a different matter. The senses may be so 
guided as to employ their eager energies in a different way, even 
though on precisely the same objects, and so a connoisseurship in 
time may be exchanged for a drunkard's habit, or an epicure maj 
take the place of a glutton, or legal may be substituted for illicit 
amours ; but these are all rather guidings and special excitements 
thaiv counteractions of the sensutu appetites. Counteractive edu« 
cation leads to monkery, but directive training tends to the due 
and proper moral activity of the natural inclinations. It is a pro-^ 
found moral question, which we are unable to treat of properly, 
but which, we th»\k., u) highly "^o^th^ of discussion. C. B. A. 
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HAS THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUEY BEEN, ON THE WHOLE, JUST AND WISE? 

AFPIBHAnVE ABTICtS. — HI. 

Thi opiniona entertained by different claases with respect to 
taxation, and the fair apportionment of it, nmat be conmciang. 
The landowner is likely to regard realized property, and pai- 
ticolarly landed property, as yery moch oyertaxed, and too t¥TBn- 
nooaly graaped by the Ghuicellor of the Exchequer. He tninkg 
that trtiSe and its profits afford a far more exoeUent field for tlie 
operations of the financier. The merchant^ on the other hand, 
looks on taxation as the fetters and bonds of trade, tying up capital 
and restricting resources, and as taking too deep a mp into idie un- 
certain and unrealized income of the trafficker. The tradesmaa 
groans under the pressure of income-tax and poor-rates, and the 
working man feels his pleasure saddened by the chiU of the hand of 
the fiscal claims ms.de on beer and spirits, tobacco and tea. The 
comfortable classes grudee to pay, and the uncomfortable classes 
grudge to pay ; and bothlook on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as their natural enemy. This is a wrong state of matters ; but it is, 
nevertheless, a correct statement of the general impatience of, and 
dislike to, finance as an infiietion. 

The finance question has of late years acquired a great deal of 
importance ; and the future is likely to be one in which the ques- 
tions that have their foundation in finance shall become more and 
more important and absorbing. 

In the year 1800 the taxation levied on the country 
amounted to about £38,000,000 ; while the produce of the Budget 
of 1869-70 amounts to nearly double that .sum. In the same 
period the population has held about the same ratio ; for in 1801 it 
amounted to about 16,000,000; and now it may be computed to be 
abcHit 30,000,000. These two facts put together make it evident 
that the financial pressure has not increased per head on the 
average; while the wealth of the country and of the individuals 
conq)rised in it has much more increased than population and 
taxation. Then again, a great many elements of expenditure have 
been added on to the &ovemmental outlay than were in the 
beginning of the century considered to fall legitimately on the 
Imperial Treasury. Education, sanitation, factory, poor law, and 
lunatic asylum inspection, &c., now make claim, to a large extent, 
on the taxation, so that a greater amount of efiective Gh>vemment 
is to be had by the people for less per head than in the early portion 
p^the centurv. In this way it is proved that the financial policy 
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panaed by ilie saeoeBsiTe Chancellors of the Exchequer (of what- 
ever party) has been, on the whole, nnder the guidance of an 
enlightened public opinimi and thoroughly^ reasoned-out political 
economy, both just and wise ;• jnst, as tending to equity, economy, 
and effectiTeness ; and wise, as controlled by the desire to promote 
the pea<^ and welfare of the world and the happiness of the home- 
comaranitj. 

The prmciples of taxation which have been followed during the 
present century have not been uniform ; because the state of the 
country has been much perturbed. The war against Napoleon, in 
which we had engaged, as I think, in a mistaken view of inter- 
national politics, left not only a terrible legacy of debt, but a more 
terrible legacy of impolitic poliey, to the oentury in which we live 
and with which our debate is concerned. The policy is scarcely 
cha^eable to our century, and all the evils Inrought upon us by 
that unfortunate anti^French crusade form an exceptional part of 
the conduct of affairs, and the eompUoations of our financial policy 
which it implied and produced, ought really to be regarded as ex- 
ceptional — if not exceptionable— embarrassments brought on the 
country by the forefathers of those who now endure. I grant, not 
only that that policy was a mistake, but the cause of great misfor- 
tune and much sunermg ; but I point to the splendid fact, that — 
though the finances of this nation were disturbed by the war policy 
demanding an expenditure during the first fourteen years of the 
century in the departments of the army, navy, and ordnance 
only, of £630,000,000, and by all the difficulties arising from the 
resumption of cash payments — ^we have been taken through the 
ordeal safely under the skilful pilotage of our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. 

Much of the peciuiiary embarrassment of the country, too, is due, 
not to the financial policy of the century, but to the political im- 
policy of the classes in power. Between 1788 and 1800 a sum of 
£56,000,000, if not somewhat more, was borrowed upon the express 
understanding that the aristoeracy were to be specially charged 
with the liquidation of that debt by an income-tax. After the 
signing of tne Peace of Amiens the aristocracy repudiated their 
engagement, and threw the burden on the general community by 
charging it against the sinking fund. Mr. Addington, to con- 
ciliate them, consented to this nefsrious proceeding, and so began 
the embarrassments of the eentury by a mistake in general policy 
And blunder in economics. An almost similar act of perfidy on the 
part of the aristocracy was committed in 1816, when they rejected 
the income-tax bill of that year, and refused to implement the 
understanding upon which the war expenditure was undertaken— 
that the income-tax should be continued till the war- debt was 
liquidated. The financial policy of this country, though burdened . 
thug by two traitorous acts, was successful in keeping up the credit 
^ the nation, and the greed of the aristocracy only increased the 
intensity of the demand of the people tQ extend the representatiop 
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as widely as the area of taxation was extended. The Seform 
agitation came oat of the treachery of the noblesse. 

The financial policy followed in the Napoleonic wars was jost 
and wise because it stipulated that the rich should bear the expense, 
and see it thoroughly and honestly cleared off. The policy of the 
aristocracy in repudiating their solemn engagements was neither 
just nor wise. But the entire tendency of the taxation of this 
century has been to press as tenderly as possible on the lower 
classes, and to put the heavier burdens of the State upon the 
aristocracy. Since the passing of the Beform Bill of 1832, which 
was itself mainly a protestation of the middle claases against the 
imposition practised by the aristocracy on them in the matter of 
taxation, the greater portion of the ingenuity of the Chancellors of 
the Exchequer has been employed in discovering the means by 
which trade and commerce could be unfettered from the fiscal 
burdens and revenue restrictions placed upon it, and in gradually 
taking from the back of industry the heavy loads of imposts which 
it had been forced to bear. One favourable tendency, too, has 
been to put those taxes which it falls to the lot of industry to bear 
upon such articles as may be regarded as non-essential to healthy 
life, and therefore capable of being escaped from by the poor at 
their option through not using the taxed articles; as spirits, 
tobacco, &c. 

One wise and just measure has been introduced into finance since 
the power of the aristocracy was lessened by the Beform Sill 
of ] 832, namely, that we should pay for our wars ourselves. This 
was only partially done in our early Chinese, Persian, and Afghan 
wars, but it has been pretty successfully insisted on in the Crimean, 
the Indian, the recent Chinese and JPersian, and the Abyssinian 
wars. This has the good effect of inducing caution in getting into 
ouarrels, .and of testing the principle and earnestness of the people 
during its continuance. Our Crimean war cost about £80fi00fi00, 
•and our Abyssinian one about £9,000,000. Both perhaps were 
foolish wars, and certainly they cost a great deal of money ; bat 
with the finance policy of the aristocracv — the policy of loans— they 
might both have been carried on much longer, out at a much more 
extravagant rate. Few things are so carelessly used as borrowed 
money ; few circumstances induce so much meanness as the staving 
•of debt, and hence the trader's plan of making the year bear the 
year's expenses is a wise and!^ just one, unless in exceptional 
•circumstances, such as the introduction of telegraphic postal 
communication and the reduction capable of being made on taxes 
bearing prejudicially on trade, commerce, and progress, especially 
educational progress. 

H. £. has so fully enlarged on the subject of free trade in his 
excellent and elaborate paper, that it is quite unnecessary for me 
to enter into that matter. I think " Samuel " has mistaken banking 
for finance under his first heading, and arrangements entered into 
for the convenience of commerce instead of revenue. And he ha8» 
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in fact, forffotten or neglected the important reality that the finance 
policy of the Chancellors really enlarges the currency by the issue 
of exchequer bonds and other securities. Again, the JSank Charter 
Act is rather a trade than a finance measure ; and to our mind the 
only relerant argument adduced by ** Samuel " is the preponderance 
of indirect oyer direct taxation. On this I would observe, 1st, that it 
is highly advantageous that some indirect and optional taxation 
should be capable of being used hj the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and 2nd, that as far as possible in wisdom and with justice direct 
taxation is bein|< adopted. On the whole, then, I think I maj 
consider myself justified in concluding that the financial policy of 
the century has on the whole been both wise and just, considerate 
and commendable. A. P. L. 

H JIOATIYX ABTICLB.— III. 

I KssuHB the argument which, from pressure of space, as some 
intelligent readers may have observed, was, under editorial neces- 
sity, somewhat abruptly broken off at page 208. I there affirmed 
that, though the com laws had been nominally repealed, the tax 
had virtuaTly been reimposed on the same product by the high taxa* 
tion levied on spirits and malt liquors. Tne highness of the tax on 
spirits is undeniable ; but there has been a dispute in Parliament 
since my paper was written, in which Mr. Feilden, member for the 
West ICiding of Yorkshire, affirmed that the cost of the malt-tax 
amounted to 70 per cent,, while Mr. Gladstone admitted that it 
was five years ago 20 per cent. This latter statement gives only 
the tax on malt, but it does not include the tax on beer. For the 
purpose of my argument, however, the latter statement is quite 
enough. I affirm that that system of finance is unjust which levies 
20 per cent, on the poor man's beer, while it contents itself with 
imposing or demanding only 5 per cent, on the rich man's cham- 
pagne ; and which, while nominally abolishing a corn-tax, virtually 
reimposes it on the same class as a malt-tax, a beer*tax, and taxes 
on spirits of various sorts ; and this at a time when the taxes on 
wines have been made all but nominal. Brewers' licences, pub- 
licans' licences, Ac, are other items in connection with this re- 
imposition of the food-taxes under the form of beverage-taxes on 
the working classes of the empire. 

The principles of finance have frequently, I am afraid, been 
sacrificed to tne necessities of the financier. It has often been the 
lot of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to require to ** get money " 
without any very well-defined principle for levying it except the 
principle of doing his duty by providing for the exigencies of the 
time. In this way and on this account financial operations have 
fallen into moral disrepute among men, and the idea of expediency 
rather than principle has come to be attached to the means by 
which the fiscal levies are made. From this public opinion in 
regard to the want of fixed principles in the allocation of taxation 
we derive the trick-suggesting term for the management of mone^ 
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difficulties — ^''to finance," and ike semi-slang connotation of ibe 
Terb "to financier" as anpHed to tiie manageiaent of limited 
liability companies, Ac On this aeoonnt we think it is a Tery 
legitimate inquiry which has been pat before ns in the present 
debate— Has the financial policy oi Great Britain dnring the 
present century been, on the whole,, wise and just P This nringi 
directly into yiew the idea of principles as opposed to exnediouyy 
and opens up to onr minds at once the proper -theoreticBl basis of 
taxation and the practical application oi these principles, so as best 
to effect the purposes of Goremment at the least possible cost.^ 

I hold as a prmciple that taxation, to be just, ought to be fisdrly, 
honourably, and judiciously imposed. It ought neyer to be for- 
gotten that those who benefit most from the institutions of GoTcm- 
ment and all the means taken for the stability of things as they are, 
are the rich. The poor can scarcely, under any circumstances, 
be made much worse than they are — wOTking at low wages, exposed 
to many yicissitudes of life, and scarcely ever able to hope to rise 
beyond a passing fair supply for the wants of the body. Change 
of goyemment ; nay, eyen reyolution itself might benefit, it could 
not yery materially alter for the worse, the condition of the poor. 
But the rich— to how much change and eyil would they be ^sposed 
if the policy of things were changed, and Goyemment to become 
unstable or property insecure. Therefore it is that the rich ought 
to bear the superior weight of taxation; ihej get the greater 
number of the blessings of peace and the enjoyments of prosperity- 
It behoyes those who haye the management of the finances to see 
that trade is not checked and prosperity is not brought to a halt by 
the injudicious imposition of tne burdens of the reyenue. We be- 
lieye that the taxation of the country has not been thus judiciously 
leyied, and hence we are inclined to deny that the financial policy 
of the half century has been just and wise. 

The financial policy inaugurated by the passing of the new Poor 
Law was not only unwise, but unjust. It was unwise because it 
recognised pauperism as a permanent burden upon society, but 
brought the pressure of the support of the poor far more heayily 
upon the poor than upon the rich ; thus crushing the poor down 
into the grade of pauperism, and making resistance to the rushing 
on of want like an armed man upon the homes of the poor cease to 
be regarded as yirtuous or politic. It was unjust too, inasmuch as 
property had always been regarded as the proper almoner of desti- 
tution. Indeed, the ancient institutions of propertjr were regarded ' 
as apportioning the rights thereof to be fourfold — one-fourth 
for tne Sovereign as an acknowledgment, and in. lieu of feudal 
seryice, one-fourth for the Church and the charities of the Christian 
faitht one-fourth for labour, roads, &c., and one-fourth for the per- 
sonal portion of the owner as the holder of the property for the 
behooi of the State and the interests of the State. Thus we have 
retained a residaary population of the useless and often the de* 
prayed as the pensioners of society, while the enterprising and the 
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QBefiil here been compelled to "hive off" "by emigration beo«aie 
the duties of the landed gentry had been allowed to lapse, and the 
State nndertooli: in its financial policy to make the general popula- 
tion pay for the maintenance of tiie poor to the relief of those upon 
whom the harden had formerly Iain. This casting of the support 
of the poor on the poor, this sl&matising of poverty as a crime and 
the erection of poor law bastileB as workhouses for its punish* 
ment, gar^ a great impetus to Chartism, which eren the make- 
weight of the penny post could not materially lessen. That the 
Hmit of taxation had been orer past was made evident by the 
failure of the Berenue in 1837-8 a million and a half; in 1838-9 
half a million ; in 1839-40 a million and a half; in 1840-1 two mil- 
lions ; in 1841-2 two millions and a half in round numbers. Our 
financial policy had brought trade to a state of stagnation, and 
spread a distress which ffave Chartism power, increased the hate- 
fulness of the poor law bastiles to the poor, and the burden <^ the 
poor laws upon the struggling. Here m the failure of recuperative 
nnance we see that the taxation had been pushed to its utmost. 
This was particularly seen in 1840, when Mr. Baring, in his endea- 
Tour to secure an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure, 
increased tiie duties on almost every article ; and gained, instead of 
two millions, less than a quarter of a million. Sy the logic of 
facts he was compelled to resort to the opposite method ; and he 
then proceeded to propose a general redaction of customs duties. 

In the emergency of finance Sir Bobert Feel made his " earnest 

appeal to the possessors of property" to adopt and endure an 

income tax, in order that he might attempt some commercial 

reforms, and endeavour to re-stimmate industry. This was a just 

and wise prcqposal ; but it was neither justly nor wisely carried out. 

It was decreed that every nerson having an income of more than 

£150 shoi^d be taxed on tnat income ; but (1) no distinction was 

drawn between an earned and certain income secured by existing 

property and an unearned and uncertain income, exposed to all the 

flaotoations of commercial life and the risks of wealth ; (2) the tax 

was imposed without graduation^a similar sum being charged in 

balk on the whole ineome ; whereas it is certain that, on the lower 

incomes which lie close upon the confines of poverty, the tax 

should have been light, and the heavy portion ought to have fallen 

on the superabundant cash and capital of those who had large 

incomes ; (3) it was so imposed that, while it was nominally levied 

on the propertied, it was really levied on the industrial classes, 

because it was imposed upon industrial and earned incomes, as well 

as on unrealized and unlaboured-for receipts. It was thus unjust 

aad unwise. 

Bat the case has become much worse since Mr. Gladstone has 
nduoed the level of the incidence of this tax to £100, for the class 
wkieh reoeiveB such an income is in no sense a propertied class ; but 
sn often an over-burdened class, having graver difficulties and dis- 
tMies than the members of the worung classes. Kothing car 
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make tHe income tax just and wise which does not recognise large 
exemptions on the ground of pressure upon income— which doei 
not distinguish between income derirable from property, and that 
resulting nrom toil — and which is not so graduated as to fall lighdy 
on the poor man's income of £100 and the rich msn's income of 
£50,000 or £100,000. On the former the cost of living necessitates 
pressure up to the last farthing ; on the latter it does not neces- 
sarily do so. Besides that, nearly on the margin-line, not only is 
the pressure of the direct taxation severe, but the incidence of in- 
direct taxation is as hard upon the small*incomed payer of direct 
taxation as on the non-payer, whose income is practically larger, 
because paid at more frequent intervals, and therefore able to be 
used with greater economy. The £100 income-tax payer, who 
gets his salary quarterly or half-yearly, loses, in interest of money 
and in charges for accommodation, a large amount of even his 
small income, which a man receiving weekly wages does not require 
to do. 

Besides, see how the promises of financiers fade almost as soon ss 
made. I have already instanced the engagement of the rich to 
bear the burden of tne anti-revolution war debt. I have also 
noted the speedy change of the incidence of the income-tax from 
£160 to £100. Sir Bobert Peel proposed to exempt Ireland from 
the income-tax ; but, in lien of it, raised the spirit tax that it might 
be equalized with that of England, and increased the stamp duties 
in Ireland for the same purpose. Now Ireland pays not only the 
increased spirit and stamp duties, but the income-tax as well. And 
again, the income-tax was proposed as a temporary expedient- 
promise has been frequently made of its speedy extinction ; bat 
ever the future bears the promise, the present never reaps the 
result. 

In 1835 Sir Bobert Peel warned the agricultural party against 
changing " the light pressure of a malt-tax for the scourge of a 
property -tax," but we have now to bear both; we have to do 
penance by scourging under the latter, and we have to suffer minor 
evils by heightening of price and interference with industry thiongh 
the former. These are instances in which the financial policy of 
this country has been undoubtedly neither just nor wise. 

Indeed, the fact is that the greater part of our financial legisla- 
tion has been gone into at haphazard ; and nothing is so singular 88 
the series of elaborate mis-calculations which most of our great 
budgets show. The long array of figures which tell of expectations 
formed, contrasted with the equally long array of figures proving 
that these expectations have not been realized, is very smgular. 
We have deficits of half millions anticipated, and surpluses of mil- 
lions resulting ; we have surpluses of millions calculated for, and 
deficits of miOions falling out. We know of nothing which would 
be so likely to be productive of good results in the present day ss 
the issuing of a conmiission for the entire revision of our fiyif«fli*l 
system. If this were done, we might have some chance of getting 
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wine and jast principles of finanee determined on. At present the 
whole financial scheme is a congeries of finesses and ezperimente 
bolstered np by borrowings and constantly failing attempts to 
i^hifc the burden which has pressed for a time on one party in the 
State to the shoulders of another, so that they may have their turn 
of being galled. Haphazard finance can neither be just nor wise ; 
and finance not resting on fixed and well thought-out principles is 
never likely to be either. 

I scarcely think that H. £. is justified in so jauntily setting 

out with the idea that an inquiry mto the justice and wisdom of 

the financial policy of this country in the present century should be 

set down as one eauily able to be treated of under the single head 

of the utility of free trade. What has free trade to do with a fact 

like this P — we pay seventy-nine vice- admirals, only four of whom 

are at sea ; we keep one hundred and twenty-seven rear-admirals, 

only nine of whom " seem to be doing anything ; " and we pay 

seven hundred and twenty-five captains, ana have only sizty^one 

a&oai I What are the rest doing P Simply drawing their pay, and 

proving what fools we are to toil and strive and pay in this manner, 

simply because we are told year after year to do it. If H. K. had 

called this polite political freebooting he might have been near the 

mark, but free trade — ! Yet this tact ha^ a good deal to do with 

the financial policy of the country, as Mr. Lowe would readily tell 

hiiD, for he must find that economy in the navy is not easily 

attainable while such claims are made on him. The army, it is well 

known, is nearly if not altogether as bad in the number of useless 

claimanta of pay and preferment, while in many other departments 

of the public service tnere are faults to be amended and follies to be 

docked ofiT— matters, these, which are quite wide of the free trade 

question, but most truly very closely connected with the financial 

policy of the country. The curse of our finance has been wasteful 

extravagance and a one-sided and oppressive burdening of the 

Scorer tax-payers. I am glad to be able, as I write, to claim 
(r. Lowe as an advocate of the negative side of this, debate, 
in proof of which I quote from the peroration of his Budget 
speech : — 

, '* I will now point out one moral. The secret of all this suocefls is the 

simplest thing m the world. It is nothing on earth but economy, and 

I hope that the fact that our finances have got into an easier state will not 

be thought a reason why the House should not give us in the cause 

of economy the same support that they liave given us hitherto. I see no 

feaaon for us to desist from the same operations, that have resulted so 

utiifactorily before. I am sure that we cannot better discharge the trust 

reposed in us than by lightening as far as possible the burdens of our 

lellow-Bubjeots, and I hope, theremre, that the House will consider that it 

u not merely by talking of economy that these things are performed, but 

that there are some things required of them as well as from those who are 

^troited with the public expenditure, namely, to lay down to yourtelvet 

^l^ly and distinctly what is the real and legitimate province of Govern- 
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ment, and make a rule neTor to force aaything bejond tbat. By aeling is 
that way you will give more etrength aod power to the Govermnent, ind 
reflect more honour upon the Hoaae^ than by any of the most bnlliuit 
triompha of oratory and legialation.*' 

How well the opener of this debate on the negative Bide contrasta 
with H. K's narrow riew ! H. K. ffives tw a sort of Vidimiis- 
nsefol enough in its way, and valnable, no doubt, for its matter, 
although nearly irreleyant to the debate — of iree trade and its 
results ; but " Samuel " arraigns the affirmatives on three coimts. 
He certainly makes a good argument against the wisdom of 
the policy of our financiers. An eminent authority on finance 
once told the writer that a paper far more interesting tHan a norel 
could be written on " The Curiosities of Taxation." I am myself 
unable to supply this matter, but Mr. Lowe evidently agrees with 
my informant, for he got not a few cheers from the House of 
Commons when he was detailing the absurdities of the stamp laws, 
and what might be called in general the grievance finance which 
the wisdom of Parliament had invented — ^the stillmaker's licence, 
the card licence, soapmakers' licences, &c., most of which were 
foolish and many of them unjust as well as inexpedient, for they 
cost far too much to collect. They were not remunerative, but 
they were annoying. I complain that the financial policy of 
the country during the century has not been governea by any 
general, well-thought-out set of principles; that it has been 
oppressive to the poor ; and that it has transgressed the true laws 
of equity. F. M. 



MoBXBir Besiaboh asd Gbbbdb. — What modem researeh has done is 
to extend vastly our knowledge of the personality of the scriptural writer8» 
and of the circumstances under which they wrote. Let eyery iota of the 
knowledge thus acquired be applied to correct and improve our idea of 
Scripture as a whole, our conception of its unity, our estimate of what it 
denouncee, what it enunciates, what it enjoins. To take a verse from a 
spritual lyric, and fit it into your logical mosaic beside a verse from a 
doctrinal Epistle, without regarding the context in either case, is absurd 
and pernicious ; but we cannot admit that the orchestral music of Scrip- 
ture has no central harmony, no certain sound, no grand rhytlunic unity. 
Away with this cant about intellectual formulas and systems. If the in- 
tellectual formulas are wrong, break them up and oast them away. If the 
systems are outworn or unsound, let their fragments be carted oS, as men 
cart off the stones of ruins, to be built up into modern habitations which 
still keep out the rain. Calvin's " Institutio " appears to us as a syste- 
matisation of scriptural truth, on a level, viewed as an intellectual achie?e- 
ment, with Newton's systematisation of astronomical law i but in looking 
at Scripture we would be no more trammelled by the system of Gainn, 
than in cont^nplating the heavens we would be trammelled by the ejebem, 
of Newton. 
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HAS THE AGE OF SATIRISTS PASSED AWAYP 

AFFIBMATIVE ABTICLE.— II. 

Wit is dying out from among ub ; senBationaligm is getting the 
inastery over ns. We are becoming as dull as ditohwater 
in company. Conyertation is an accomplishment almo&i: as little 
coltirated now as letter writing. We grind puns without pungenoy» 
merely to be grinned at. Nobody now jests at scars ; everybody 
is scared if a jest be but attempted m the polite conventional society 
of our time. Slang has got the better of satire, and lingerie or 
cionkeyishness has taken the place formerly occupied by the lively 
raillery of the wits. We hoard every peppercorn of seeming wit 
for the comic periodicals, magazines of the manufactured article, 
mDseums of contorted and distorted words and sounds, but sadly 
wanting in the fine flavoured acerbity of a genuine jest. Joe 
Millerisms spun into bab-y-ish millinery, old jokes done brown, and 
" Lemon " " Punch " down done to insinidity of spirit. Who will 
undertake to adjudicate on the worth of^the wit of Judy ? Taking 
all our comic periodicals together, I am afraid that they would 
scarcely afford "a groatsworth of wit" to any one, however 
Greene. Our plays when they intend to be comical are satyrical, 
not satirical. ** Formosa " and *' Dundreary " can scarcely compete 
with " The Eehearsal" and •• Hurly thrumbo," or" Box and Cox" with 
** She Stoops to Conquer." Our wit expends itself not in jests, but 
burlesques, travesties, or screaming farces, where the main in- 
cidents are vulgarly ludicrous and mere property incongruities. 
Actors now do not act, but transact, and writers of humorous 
poetry put very little of Juvenal's pithiness. Pope's serene but 
severe stinging, or even Byron's well- simulated rage and courage, 
into their verse. It was not so in the olden time ; we had then wit 
that was terse and striking, and in our comedies and farces we had 
wit that was startling and sterlin£[. 

We have lost even the art of nicknaming, that art in which the 
ill-nature of man becomes linked to wit and induces it to condense 
hate into "the tersest compactness of the epigram," or roU up 
dislike along with humour. We are grown so civilized and so 
courteous that satirists cannot live among us, and even anonymous 
bitterness is disliked. It is true that some people have been able 
to write about the AssintBum, the Saturday Beviler, the Chimes, 
and MoumiM Post, but these are not attractive or provocative of 
U70. 2 b 
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'* Sport that wrinkled care diyides. 
Or Laughter holding both her sides." 

Oars is an a^e of co-admiration and limited liability praise. We 
form cliques with each other, but we more freqnently ignore than 
sneer, and if we do sneer we do it very much on the sly. 

Hazlitt was almost the last of our great prose satirists. Donglaa 
Jerrold was perhaps our most distinguished modern dramatic 
censor morum, I suppose even the most sceptical person in regard 
to modern wit would scarcely be worthy of capital punishment if lie 
refused to regard Byron, Brough, and A' Becket as of higher grade 
than punsters. Do we admit iKennealy or Austin to be satirists? 
The former has coarseness and force, but has he the quirky essence 
of ffood spirits — witP The latter has spleen but little splendour, 
and is he not rather given to whine about himself than to make 
others winoe P The fibre of his yerse is not strong enough to form 
the tissue of satirQ. Walter Savage Landor of coarse belongs to a 
past age, and does not come within the scope of our debate. 
Perhaps the affirmative may quote Dbraeli ; but are his sarcasm 
and his biting criticism satire or raillery P Is combative arrogance 
not more observable in his writings and speeches than the keen 
causticity of severe truth P E. Fielding refers to JPunck, but Funch 
is in his dotage and has of late shown strong si^ns of having reason 
on his side for his lampoons on the Permissive Bill. Indeed, 
the number of rivals rising up around the man of jokes shows that 
many think that it is weak punch. 

It would surely require a great stretch of the meaning of 
the word satire to include Lord Ly tton I among the satirists. 
His " New Timon " contains some bitters and bile, but the old 
" Timon " was an embittered spirit, and no satire could be greater 
than the name given to the gin and ginger rhymes of the Bolwerian 
satire ! Then to think of Tennyson being lugged in as a satirist ! 
the silver-bell jingle of the Tennysonian verse could never be used 
for satire ; it would not ring out at all. Oh, no I we cannot now 
speak in the splendid strain of the satire schools. Now and again 
one professing to be a plain speaker may chatter scandal, but there 
is too much politeness on the surface of society to permit of satire. 
We speak too often '^ with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness " to show the scornful its own image. We nave too little 
honourable honesty, too little power of withstanding to the face 
the enemies of society and social order. We do not want material 
for satire, but we want the moral courage and the brilliancy 
of spirit to scathe with the shining £re of ridicule and satiric song 
the vileness and vice of our times. We think, on the whole — until 
our opponents furnish us with a list — we are justified in concluding 
that tiie age of satirists, like that of chivalry, is gone. A. C. S. 
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KBGATITB iBTICLB.— II. 

Thb age of 8atire is not likely to pass away so long as there are 
faults in man, moral condemnation felt in the mind ; and the 
inclination exists in the human spirit to lash the yices and the 
follies of men. Satire is not a mere makeshift, like clothes, which 
are a sort of decent way of coyering up defects. Quite the 
opposite. Satire rubs the gilding off, and strips away the finery 
in which man endeavours to hide the deformities of his moral nature. 
It makes short work with— 

" Those troublesome disguises which we wear " 

oyer onr thoughts and around our hearts. The millinery of 
character possesses no privilege from its effacing if not defacing 
fingers. It wishes to get close to the soul, and to get at the 
truth ; and it refuses to accept of appearance for the reality, or to 
associate — 

'' Wisdom with periwigs, cassocks with grace, 
Gourage with swords, gentility with lace." 

"Great is truth," shouts satire, "and it wiU prevail;" and 
falsehood is ^ weak, puny, worthless, and despicable, and it would 
be ill for the world should it acquire fertility or abundanoe, there- 
fore we shaU laugh it out of countenance, and soom it into banish- 
ment. Place it on the pillory and raise the shout of derision 
around it, and blow the trumpet of despite wherever it is found, 
80 that the base thin^ may evanish. 

Satire is a good thing in the moral universe. It has an undoing 
import and function, in its essence it is a contrast between right 
and wrong ; so as to kindle anger against the latter, and awake 
reverence and admiration of the former. It is the product and 
issue of a high and holy hatred of the mean, the hypocritical and 
the dishonourable, and of a lively indignation against anything that 
violates the moral and the proper. We have been endowed by 
nature with the powers of praise and blame,*— the ability " to show 
virtue her own feature, soom her own image ; " and satire is the 
means by which we turn the edge of the tongue against the un- 
Beemly and the vile. When we can conceive a high principle and 
then perceive a dereliction from it, we feel inclined to shift the 
Bunshme from shining on it, and to set the chill mist of freezing 
icorn to fasten on it and to bite its bitterness into it. The de- 
formed and haggard actual which we see compels onr thoughts to 
go upward to uie high and true ideal, and when we look upon this 
picture and on that, disdain is inevitable. The age of satire cannot 
pass away till the hfe of moral distinctions i>alls and fades. But 
80 long as man retains his place as a moral being, he cannot avoi 
deBiring to sink the ignoble into contempt under the weight • 
ridicule— and this desire is the very begetter of satire. 
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Among the satirists of our day a first place must be accorded to 
the great hater and noble denouncer of shams and simulacra of j 
puppets and poppets, — Thomas Carl^le, the finest of the sons of 
men for soonrging yillany and hootmg off the hypocrite and the 
pretender. Me it is who has brought the " clothes philosophy " of 
appearfmce into disrepute, and blighted to the very core the make- 
beCeve of our age. His is a satirical pen, which acts like the sword 
of Joachim II. of Brandenburg. In the days of this worthy, 
luxury had got so prevailing that the breeches of the fashionable 
sometimes contained as many as two hundreds yards of silk. 
Joachim II. disliked this show of bravery, this silken fulness and 
foolishness, and strove to abate its enormity. He clothed his 
hangman in this outrageous garb, as a satire, but that passed iin- 
heeoed. One day, however, when one of the high solemnities of 
the Church; was going on, and the mighty men of braggadocio, 
dressed in these bagged and baggagy breeches, were met in 
the greatness of their paraphernalia in large numb^s at the 
festival, Joachim marked out one of those flaunting wind-bags, and 
stretching over, sword in hand, he cut the girder which held the 
hated article up ; and behold, in the face of the congregation, the 
wearer was inexpressibly untrussed, for they fell all down about 
his heels. Garlyle, in a similar manner, cuts sheer into' the enor- 
mities of our age, and performs the duty of a satirist. 

iEtobert Browning is another of our modern satirists. What is 
" The Bing and the Bopk " but a biting satire on the cloak of 
maliciousness so often worn in the world, and the delight in 
scandal which the age evinces. There is a most intense satirical 
dash in his late wma ** Aurora Leigh." Among the satirists of 
our time, too, are Eichard H. Home, Philip James Bailey, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Lord Lytton, Charles Mackay, Thomas Cooper 
the Chartist; and of those who have but recently passed away we 
may mention W. E. Aytoun and Thackeray. Yet Walter Sher- 
rington affirms that ** not one of the rising litterateurs of the day 
has written satires"! (p. 63). If he knew anything about the 
writings of James Hannay he would not have represented him as 
one who " has never attempted to increase the literature of satire," 
and would have put the word succeeded in the sentence instead. 

Besides, in a large number of our literary reviews satire has be- 
come an established Weapon of attack upon men, fashions, aims, 
and books. We have satiric farces like " Dundreary," dramas like 
" Formosa," on both of which satire has been largely expended. 
Have we not even had satiric theology written by Whately, and 
sacred biography satirised by Benan. The age of satirists has not 
passed away ; but the rage for satire increases ; hence the spawn 
of so-called comic periodicals, and of a certain or uncertain kind of 
i^vel has such ready sale. It would be well for us if we would try 
to make satire impossible in our age. 

M. E. K. 
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JOHN HAMPDEN AND HIS TIMES. 

K'o student of liistor j can have failed to notice that in all great 
reyolutions, in all important eras in a country's history, although 
it is the vast mass of the people which actually effect the change, 
there are certain guiding spirits, men possessing mental qualifica- 
tions far superior to their fellows, and who, like the ruuder of a 
vessel, guide the ship of State in the dangerous and stormy seas 
through which she is passing ; men who, though they do not them- 
selves supply the physical force which accomplishes the revolution, 
yet, like he who controls a mighty engine, they so regulate and 
direct the forces which effect the change as to bring about the de- 
sired result. Without such men revolutions would be futile, 
anarchy and confusion would render them ineffectual to accomplish 
that which they seek to bring about ; but, with these men to take 
the helm of public affairs, revolutions often result in success, and 
the accomplishment of the people's desire. It is the life and cha- 
racter of John Hampden, one of such men, that we now propose to 
consider. 

Hampden belonged to a very ancient family, whose pedigree 
could be traced back as far as the Saxon period, and the estate of 
Hampden itself, from which the family name is derived, was given 
to Hampden's ancestors by Edward the Confessor, and is men- 
tioned in Doomsday Book as belonging to one Baldwyn de 
Hampden. 

The family was possessed of large landed estates not only in 
Buckinghamshire, but also in Essex, Berkshire, and Oxfordshire. 
At the accession of Edward lY. some of their estates were es- 
cheated, an a punishment for espousing the Lancastrian catlse. 
Edmund Hampden was a privy counsellor to Henry VII. Another 
ancestor, Griffith Hampden, was high sheriff of the countv of 
Buckingham, and represented it in Parliament in 1585. The eldest 
son of Griffith, William Hampden, who was also a member of Par- 
liament, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell, and 
aunt to Oliver Cromwell. John Hampden was the eldest son of 
William, and thus was a cousin of the Protector. 

John Hampden was born in London in 1594. His father dying, 
he succeeded to the family estates at an early age, and was placed 
at Thame Grammar School. In 1609 he went to Oxford, and was 
entered as a commoner at Magdalen College. There he soon dis- 
tmguished himself by his abilities and industry, and, after four 
years of College life, he entered the Inner Temple as a law student. 
Clarendon tells us that at this period he indulged in tl\e dissipa- 
tions of the age ; we know however that he did not neglect his 
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legal duties, and that he was not entirely indifferent to j;enenl 
literature ; and the fact that he married his wife Elizabeth m 1619 
would seem to indicate that he never was of yery depraVed habits, 
or much ffiyen to the vices of his time. 

Hamp£n first took his seat in the House of Commons in 1620, 
as representative of the borough of Grampound. 

The relations of Hampden, as might perhaps have been expected 
from pen6ns in their position, mixing with other landed gentry, and 
hence naturally imbued with aristocratic sentiments and prejudices, 
were not in any way inclined to favour the ideas of the popular 
party, and were desirous that Hampden should strive to advance 
himself by seeking favour at Court. His mother, in particular, 
seemed very anxious for her son to obtain a peerage. Hampden 
himself, however, did not desire this honour, nor did he share in 
the opinions or yield to the wishes of his relations ; and notwith- 
standing the influence of his family, and against what some in his 
fosition would have considered as their own personal advantage, 
[ampden, from his first entrance into Parliament, attached himself 
to that opposition which was then gradually growing and becoming 
a well-demied party in the State. 

Here we have an example of those principles which guided 
Hampden through the whole of his career, l^o mere self aggrandize- 
ment, but the public good, was the great object of his me. Had 
Hampden been less patriotic and more selfish, he would have pre- 
ferrea to attach himself to that party from which he might have 
expected title and influence, rather than to that which he thought 
more likely to promote the national welfare and the general 
good. 

Hampden sat in Parliament throughout the remainder of the 
reigp. of James I., but did not take a prominent part in political 
aflairs during that period. Although not by any means inclined 
to indolence, he saw that, for the present, his active services were 
not required, and he therefore contented himself by steadily voting 
in support of that side which he had already chosen, occupying his 
leisure time in examining the great political questions of the day 
and in diligent study, thus fitting himself for the more active 

Political life he was subsequently to lead. Hampden gave consi- 
erable attention to the local interests of his country, and it was 
greatly owing to his exertions as a member of a committee of the 
House of Commons that Wendover and three other boroughs 
regained the right of representation in Parliament. 

In 1625 James died, and Charles I. succeeded to that throne 
which had been so inefficiently filled by his father. 

A critical period in English history was now fast approaching. 
For some time there had been a continual struggle between the 
Crown and the Parliament. Like the territories of nations which 
joined each other, and the boundaries of which were not well 
marked out, and are consequently constant subjects of dispute and 
contest^ the Sling and people were continually disputing as to 
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tbeir relative riglits and privileges. This dispute may be clearly 
traced in the reign of Elizabeth ; but she, although as fond of 
absolute power as her father, Henry YIII., haa the sense to 
see that it was to her own advantage to concede that which the 
jParliament required. In the reign of James I. the struggle still 
continued. The Parliament, which was gradually becoming con- 
scious of its power, was detwmined to obtain a larger amount both 
of freedom and authority than Elizabeth had allowed. 

In vain James stormed and swore ; in vain he sent for the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, and tore out the obnoxious page 
which declared the ri^ht of the members to freedom of speech and 
enumerated their various other privileges ; in vain he imprisoned 
the leading members of the opposition. The Parliament was not to 
be intimidated by his threats, his passion, and his punishments. 
James was not the man to ofier any effectual opposition to their 
measures ; for, although he was at heart a tyrant, he had neither 
the strength of will of his son Charles, nor the sagacity of his 
cousin EUzabeth, and consequently during the reign of James 
I. the contest between the Eling and the Parliament was de- 
cidedly in favour of the latter, so far as results went. 

This was the state of affairs when Charles I. became King. A 
monarch more unsuited for the position could scarcely have filled 
it. Charles had been educated in an atmosphere of despotism, he 
had been taught to believe in the divine ri^ht of kings and their 
absolute authority. Under the tuition of his father and of Buok- 
ingham, he had imbibed the despotic notions which James so 
dearly loved, but could not carry out. And to these he united a 
far larger strength of will, or, more properly speaking, amount of 
obstinacy, than his father possessed. Such was the character of 
the king who now commenced to rule over a people whose opinions 
and desires were of an exactly opposite character to his own ; a 
people determined to be free ; a people demanding more freedom 
4han they had yet obtained, and who had enjoyed just sufficieu 
liberty and power to make them long for more. Charles could not 
read the signs of the times ; he failed to comprehend the nature of 
that spirit of liberty which was slowly infusing itself into the 
minds of the people. Not only did he not understand this desire 
for freedom, but — a frequent result of ignorance — he hated, and, 
^anfortanately for himself and his race, resolved to oppose it. Hence 
a contest commenced between the King and the Parliament which 
was not to be easily settled or soon finished ; a contest which de- 
luged the country ^ith blood, and indeed finally ended in the 
banishment of the Stuarts from the throne whicn they had- so 
despotically and so unwisely filled. Bevolution has been well 
defined as reform too long delayed, and never was it more so tha& 
in this case. To all who have carefully examined the history of the 
period, it must be apparent that the civil war and its consequences 
might at one time have been averted by reasonable concessions on the 
part of Charles. But his love for absolute power, his absurd notions 
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as to the extent of the kinglj prterogative, and his natural obstinacy, 
made him deaf to the arguments of both prudence and justice, and 
regardless of the requirements of the times. The King would not 
yield to the popular will, and, like a mighty tree which will not 
bend to the gale and is consequently uprooted, he 8u£fered severely 
for his obstinacy. 

The whole history of the reign of Charles I., up to the time that 
he unfurled his standard at !Nottingham, is a series of disputes 
between himself and the Parliament, of illegal taxation and im- 
prisonment, of shameful tyranny on the one nand, and a firm, un- 
yielding determination to withhold supplies until grieyances were 
redressed, on the other. Happily for England, me King found 
more than a match in the sturdy burgesses and knights of the 
shire who met at Westminster. 

The first Parliament of Charles met in 1625, and in it Hampden 
took his seat as a member for Wendoyer, one of the boroughs for 
which he had helped to re-secure the franchise. The King re- 
quested an immediate supply of money, but the House of Commons 
only yoted him two subsidies, for they were very displeased ^th 
the fayour which he had displayed towards the lEloman Catholics, 
and also with his extravagance and partiality for Buckingham, 
whom they regarded, and not without reason, as one of the chief 
causes of their grieyances. Charles, finding that in its present 
mood no further supplies were likely to be obtained from the 
House of Commons, and annoyed by the complaints and requests 
of that House, dissolved the Parliament after a very short session. 
To meet his immediate wants, the 'King raised money by writs, 
under his privy seal. This money, however, was insumcient, and 
Charles was therefore compelled to summon a second Parliament. 
In this second Parliament, which met in 1626, Hampden again 
represented Wendover. 

Although Charles had called this Parliament in the hope of their 
satisfying his pecuniary wants, the House of Commons showed 
itself to be in no way more inclined to comply with the king's 
request for money than its predecessor had been, and the contest 
which accordingly ensued was far more serious than any that had 
previously occurred. 

Previously to granting any further supplies to the King the House 
resolved to search into the grievances or the nation, ana, as the re- 
sult of this investigation, they impeached the Duke of Buckingham. 
This very much incensed the king, and, enraged by their conduct, 
he sent Eliot and Digges, two managers of the impeachment, to 
the Tower. The House of Commons, however, resolved not to 
proceed with any business until their imprisoned members were 
released, and Charles, being in want of money, was thus obliged to 
liberate them. Not intimidated by the king's conduct the House 
again proceeded with the impeachment of Buckingham, and then 
Charles, to save his favourite, suddenly dissolved the Parliament 

The time now drew nigh when John Hampden should first stand 
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forth ftB the champion of those constitutional rights and priyileges 
of the nation which the king violated. The Parliament had been 
dissolved without any supplies having been voted, and consequently 
Charles was in urgent want of mone^^. To meet his necessities he 
levied, on his own authority onl^, illegal duties on exports and 
imports ; and these alone not raising sufficient money, he issued 
warrants under his Privy Seal commanding the nobility, gentry^ 
and merchants to lend him still further sums. This unjust and 
illegal conduct on the part of the King excited much discontent and 
disturbance throughout the country, and the citizens of London 
cried out boldly, " A Parliament ! A Parliament ! No Parliament 
no money I " When Hampden was requested to furnish his por- 
tion of the loan he positively refused to comply, saying, when aslced 
why he refused, that *' he would be contented to lend as others, 
but feared to draw upon himself that curse in Magna Charta 
which should be read twice a year against those who infringed it."* 
For thia bold reply the Privy Council imprisoned him in the Gate 
House; and, as he still persisted in his refusal to lend the money, 
he was sent into a place of private detention in Hampshire. J^ot 
w^B Hampden the only man who suffered for refusing to advance 
the required loan. Many other gentlemen were imprisoned, and 
the poorer people were forced to enter the army or navy as a 
punishment for their obstinacy. 

For two years Charles continued this unwise and unjust conduct. 
Levying illegal taxes and extorting illegal loans, imprisoning people 
without trial, billetting soldiers on private individuals, and trying 
ciril cases by martial law. But not withstand ihg all his strong and 
tyrannical measures, the King could not obtain sufficient money to 
meet the expenses incurred by his own extravagance and folly, and 
be therefore reluctantly called another Parliament. 

Before doin^ this he released Hampden and many others who 
bad been imprisoned for refusing to contribute to the loan, in the 
vain hope of thus appeasing the popular indignation which his 
conduct had excited. Hampden sat for Wendover again in the 
Parliament which was openea on the 17th of March, 1628. 
, This Parliament, second only to the famous Long Parliament in 
importance, was of a very different temper to those which Charles 
had previously summoned. Provoked oy his tyrannical conduct,^ 
by his illegal taxation and imprisonment, and the many other un^ 
constitutional acts of his reifi;n, the people had chosen representa^ 
tives who were not inclined to be trifled with, — men who were- 
pledged to oppose all invasions of the rights and privileges of the* 
people, and who were resolved that they would spare no efib^t. to» 
obtain an immediate redress of the nation's grievances. Th^ B^ou^e-. 
of Commons immediately set itself to work to fulfil this wi3e. nesQi. 
mtion, and, after considerable difficulty and much diAgracjetfuli 
equivocation on the part of the King, they obtained hi^ solemn 
^sent to the famous JPetition of Bight. By this petition. Cli^xlea^ 
^d not bind himself to grant the people fresh privileges or to.gijGe- 
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them iacreased power, but simplj to respect their constitiitional 
right not to be taxed without the consent of Parliament, impriaoned 
without a legal trial, or to hare soldiers billetted upon them. The 
price of this concession, however, was five subsidies, and these the 
Commons had to vote the King, thus being obliged to pay him for 
doing that which, by the most ancient laws and charters, he was 
bound to do. Having granted this supply to the King, the House 
of Commons petitioned him to remove the Duke of Buckingham 
from his present position. This, however, produced an effect 
aimilar to that which resulted from the impeachment of Buciing- 
ham on a former occasion. Charles, enraged at what he considered 
an unwarrantable interference of Parliament, immediately pro- 
rogued it 

And now the people might reasonably expect that Charles would 
regard the solemn promises which he had made in the Petition of 
Bight, and that they would enjoy an immunity from the unconsti- 
tutional and arbitrary proceedings which had hitherto characterized 
his reign. But history shows us that any who indulged in such 
expectations were grievously disappointed. For, regardless of the 
fact that he had been paid five subsidies on the understanding that 
he would respect the Petition of Eight, Charles commenced a jain 
to impose taxes without the consent of Parliament, and to billet 
soldiers on private individuals in direct violation of that petition. 
When, therefore. Parliament again met, on the 20th of January, 
1629, it was not inclined to acbeed to the King's request for an im- 
mediate supply of money, but first resolved to inquire into the 
grievances of the nation. The House of Commons having upon 
inquiry ascertained beyond a doubt that tonnage and poundage 
had been levied without their consent, that merchants had been 
forced to pay it by sale of their goods, and that troops had been once 
more billetted upon the people without their consent. Sir John 
Eliot proposed a resolution of remonstrance against this illegal 
procedure. The Speaker, who was a creature of the Court, refused 
to put the question, and there then ensued such a scene as the 
House of Commons had never before nor has ever since witnessed. 
The Speaker attempted to leave the chair, and thus put an end to 
the debate ; but two members violently held him down in his seat 
until the proposition of Sir John Eliot was agreed to; and, disre- 
garding the knocks of Black Bod, whom Charles had sent to 
summon them to the House of Lords, they passed three resolu- 
tions censuring the illegal practices which they had before investi- 
gated, and then adjourned to the 10th of March. On that day they 
again met, but Parliament was immediately dissolved by the Kingi 
and Sir John Eliot, Hollis, Selden, Valentine, and five other mem- 
bers, were committed to the Tower for their conduct in the House 
•of Commons. 

It does not appear that, throughout these two stormy sessions, 
Jlampden took an active part in the debates, but he was by no 
jneans negligent of his duty, and was always to be found in his 
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place in Parliament. His conduct with regard to the forced loan 
had brought him prominently into view, and henceforward we find 
his name aaeociated with those of Pym, Coke, and Selden on moat 
of the important committees of the House of Commons which sat 
daring these two sessions. He also took an active part in drawing 
up the Petition of Bight. 

After the dissolution of this third Parliament Hampden retired 
to his residence in Bnckin^hamshire, and there he spent several 
years, leading the quiet retired life of a country gentleman. He 
occupied much of his leisure in the study of literature. Davila's 
histoiT of the civil wars of France was one of his favourite books : 
probably he saw some analogy between the history of France at that 
period and the events which were then happening in England, and 
nenoe his fondness for the book. 

When Eliot was committed to the Tower, Hampden, out of love 
and respect for his friend, had undertaken to perform the office of 
guardian to his two sons, both young men. These appear to have 
been a source of considerable anxiety both to Hampden and to 
their father, and a large amount of correspondence passed between 
these worthy men relative to the conduct and future prospects of 
Eliot's sons. From amongst many letters we select the following. 
Eliot had written to Hampden stating that he had resolved that his 
youBger son should enter the army and join an expedition under Sir 
Horace Vere to the Netherlands ; and he desired that his elder son 
Eichard, who himself wished to go to France, should remain at college 
until he had taken his degree. The following letter is Hampden's 
reply. Some of the remarks as to the future of Eliot's sons are 
chkraeteristio of Hampden, displaying much thoughtfulness, and 
disclosing the state of his religious feelings. He concludes by ex- 
pressing a determination to endeavour to improve the "noble 
purchase " of Eliot's friendship, a determination which was after- 
wards well fulfilled. 

^ Sib, — I am so perfectly acquainted with your clear insight into the dis' 
positions of men, and ability to fitt them with courses suitable, that, had 
joa bestowed sonnes of mine as you have done yo' owne, iudgment durst 
bardly have called it into question ; especially when, in laying the design, 
yoa haye prevented y* objections to be made against it. For if Mr. Bich. 
Shot will, in the intermissions of action, adde study to practise, and 
adorn that lovely spiritt with flowers of contemplation, he'll raise our ex- 
pectations of another S' Edw. Yeere, that'had this character, * All summer 
on the field, all winter in his study;' in whose fall fame makes this king- 
'dome a great looser : and, having taken this resolution from counsaile, 
with y* £ghest wisdome, (as I doubt not you haue), I hope and praye y« 
fame power will oroun it with a blessing answerable to our wish. 

"The way you take with my other friend, declares you to be none of y* 
^of Exeter's converts,* of whose mind neither am I superstitiously ; but, 



* The Bishop of Bxeter was much opposed to young men travelling on 
^^e Continent. 
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had my opittion bine asked, I should (as rulgar eonceipts aid to), Kiy« 
shewed my power rather to raife objections than to answer them. A tem- 
per between Fraunce and Oxford might haTe taken away his scrapie, with 
more advantaee to his years — to Tisit Cambridge as a free man for Tsmty 
and delight, and there entertain himselfe till y* next spring, when xmim' 
sity studyes and peace had bine better settled than I learn it is. . . . 
'Tis a great hazard, methinkes, to see so sweete a disposition guarded with 
no more, amongst a people whereof many make it their religion to Im 
superstitious in impiety, and their behaviour to be affected in ill manners. 
But God who ownly knows y* periods of life, and opportunities to come, 
hath designed hime (I hope) for His owne serrice betime, and stirred ap 
yo' providence to husband hime so early for great affaires. Then shall bee 
be sure to finde hime in Fraunce, that Abraham did in Sichem, and Joseph 
in Fgipt, under whose wing alone is perfect safety. 

Concerning that lord,* who is now reported to be as deep in lepentenoe 
as he was profound in suine, the papers, &c. , I shall take leave from jour 
favour, and my streight of time, to be silent till the next weeke, when I 
hope for the happinesse to kisse your hands, and present you with mj 
most humble thankes for yo' letters w^ confirm y* observation I have made 
in the progresse of affections : that it is easier much to winne upon inge- 
nuoui» natures than to meritt it This, they tell mee, I have done of your*8 : 
and I account it a noble purchas, w'*" to improve with the best services 
you can command, and £ performe, shall be y* care of 

*' Your affectionate &lencl and servant,, 

« ffdmpitH, May Wth, 1631." " Jo. Hampdek. 

f he other letter which we give is illustrative of those literary 
tastes which, as we have already stated, Hampden possessed. 
Whilst in prison Eliot had written a treatise on the " Monarchy of 
Man," and in the following letter Hampden gives his opinion of it 
We can but admire the exceedingly happy manner in which he 
words his criticism, and the delicate way in which he hints that 
the style of Eliot is too diffuse. 

" Sib, — You shall receave y* booke I promised, by this bearer's imme- 
diate hand ; for y* other papers I presume to take a little, and but a little, 
respitt. I have 'looked upon y* rare piece ownly with a superficiall view; 
as at first sight to take y* aspect and proportion in y* whole ; after, with a 
more accurate eye, to take out y' lineaments of eveiy part. 'Twere rash- 
nesse in race, therefore, to discover any iudgment before I have ground to 
make one. This I disceme, that *tis as compleate an image of y* patteme 
as can be drawne by lines ; a lively character of a large minde ; the sabiect, 
method, and expressions excellent and homogeniall; and, to say truth 
(sweete heart), somewhat exceeding my commendations. My words csnnot 
render them to the life ; yet (to show my ingenuity rather than witte) 
would not a lesse modell have given a full representation of tliat subiect? 
not by diminution, but by contraction of parts ? I desire to learn ; I dsre 



* The lord here referred to was the notorious Lord'Aadley. 
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not nj. The Tariations upon eaoli particular seem manj ; all, I confeate^ 
excellent. The fountaine was full; y* ohannell narrow i y* may be y* 
cause ; or that the author imitated YirgiU, who made more versee by many 
than he intended to write. To extract a iust number, had I seen iJl this, 
I could easily have bidd him make fewer ; but if liee had badd mee tell 
which he should hare spared, I had bine apposed. So say I of these ex- 
pressions ; and that to satisfy you, not myselfe, but that by obeying you in 
a command so contrary to my own disposition, you may measure how 
large a power you have ouer 

**Jo, Hahfdev. 
"Hampden, June 29th, 1681." 

In 1634, whilst in his retirement, Hampden lost his wife, of whom 
he was very fond. This affliction for a time overwhelmed him with 
grief, but soon the duties of public life aroused him from his sorrow, 
and the stem necessities of the times compelled him to take an 
actiye part in political affairs. 

From the time that Charles had dissolved Parliament in 1629, 
he had ruled as an absolute monarch, without Parliament or any 
other authority save his own despotic will. Aided at one time by 
Buckingham, and after he had met with a violent death, by Strafford 
and Laud, his tyranny ^rew worse and worse, his unconstitutional 
acts knew no bounds, his daring violation of laws, charters, rights, 
and privileges were such as few men then living could remember 
tmder any former sovereign. 

Eegardless of the Petition of Bight, of the statutes of the realm, 
of his own solemn promise and declarations, and even of his security 
as king, Charles again levied taxes and duties on his own sole 
authority ; and if any dared to resist these unconstitutional exac- 
tions they were brought before the Star-Chamber, a court which 
recognised no law but its own decisions, and severely punished. 
Many of the ancient incidents of feudal tenure, long since dropped 
into abeyance, were revived, and the nobility and gentry were 
forced to pay large sums of monev on the most unreasonable pre- 
tences. Not were these the only grievances the people had to 
complain of. Beligious persecutions, worthy of the days of 
Henry VIII. or his daughters, were revised throughout the three 
kingaoms. Both Charles and Laud hated Nonconformists with a 
deadly hatred ; in their eyes dissent was one of the greatest of 
crimes, and accordingly the Puritans were persecuted with fearful 
rigour. To express an aversion to the Bitualistic practices intro- 
duced by Laud, or to oppose Episcopacy or Armmianism, were 
regarded as enormous crimes, for such offences as these, men 
were fined, whipped, mutilated, and branded. They were placed 
in the pillory, and then consigned to dark and damp dungeons, 
Bot again to see the light of day until after a lape of several 
yeara, when in premature old age, and ruined both in health and 
fortune, they were liberated by the Long Parliament. Nor was 
Strafford behind the Primate and his royal master. Sent by the 
king to Ireland, he there commenced a career of cruelty, tyranny, 
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rad extortion, which even excelled that paTsned by his Boverngn in 
Sngland. Money was yoted by the Irish Parliament on the under- 
standing that their grievances should be immediately redressed, bot, 
haying once got the mone^, neither Charles nor Strafford troubled 
themselves about the grievances of which the Parliament com- 
plained. Bat this was neither the conclusion nor the worst of 
Strafford's iniauitous conduct in Ireland. The money he had ob- 
tained, by a deception which would have disgraced a pedler, and 
much more a prince, was soon spent at court, and then the unfor- 
tunate Irish had to bear still furtner exactions. Money was extorted 
and lands confiscated on the most frivolous and illegal pretexts. 
Acts of Parliament, charters, and promises did not much trouble 
Strafford, for he ignored them all, and did not hesitate to do any- 
thing, however illegal or unjust, which would bring money into the 
royal coffers. 

But, notwithstanding the efforts of Charles and his unscrapolons 
adherents. Laud and Strafford, the money obtained by their varioas 
devices did not satisfy the wants of the King, and therefore means 
were to be found of extorting more money from the people without 
resort to a Parliament. To meet this dimculty, Koy, the Attorney- 
General, came forward with a plan by which still further supplies 
could be raised. This scheme was none other than the notorioiu 
device of levying ship-money. By searching certain ancient records 
in the Tower, he discovered that in former times the ports and 
maritime counties had furnished ships for protecting the coast from 
pirates. In order to furnish a pretext for reviving this ancient 
custom, it was declared that certain Turidsh Corsairs infested the 
seas, and injured and captured our shipping. Writs wore then issued 
to the sheriffs, not only of the maritime, but of the inland counties 
also, requiring them to furnish certain amounts to pay for the ships 
said to be required. This was an unprecedented demand, for, even 
at a time of the greatest necessity and danger, when the Spanish 
Armada invaded England, ship-money had only been levied on the 
littoral counties* 

The tax excited great dissatisfaction, and in many pkoes was 
only paid after serious disturbance. Few, however, seemed in- 
clined to actually contest by proper legal process the king's right 
to levy this imposition. Men naturally avoided an action at law, 
in which, with corrupt and partial judges, they had but little chance 
of success, were certain to incur enormous expense, and exposed 
themselves to the displeasure of a king who, regardless of law and 
justice, punished all who dared to oppose his will without mercy. 
But there was one man who, fearing neither the danger nor the 
expense of the contest, and animated by a high sense of public duty, 
resolved to make a bold stand for the undoubted right of the 
people not to be taxed without their consent. That man was 
John Hampden — of whom more anon. 
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SHAKSPEEE'S BIETHDAY. 



Thx birthday of Shakspere is only traditionally known. By 
tradition it is assifipAed to 23rd April, 1564. Tbe earliest manu- 
script authority for the statement is Oldjs' ** Notes on Langbaine." 
This must have been, we suppose, written subsequently to 1692, 
when Langbaine died, and before 1761, the date of the death of 
Oldys; but probably about 1709, when Eovre's "Life of Shak- 
spere" was published. A jotting of the traditionary date was 
made in a copy of the baptismal entry by Joseph Greene, who was 
master of the Ghrammar School of Stratford-upon-ATou from 1732 
—twenty-six yeara after- tbe issue of Bowe's life — till 1772. This 
entry was probably made as a memorandum in consequence of the 
interest excited by Bowe's edition of the works of the poet ; and 
the coincidence between thifl note and the note by Oldys, which 
could scarcely be known to Greene, is a considerable confirmation 
to the account commonly received— an account which was probably 
definitely fixed in the minds of his townsmen in 1600, when the 
registers of the parish of Stratford were transcribed with certifica- 
tion of their exactness by the vicar and four churchwardens. In 
1600 Shakspere, as the owner 6f New Place, was of sufiicierit 
consequence to excite talk about his birth and begetting ; and we 
know irom his plays that he seldom lets slip an opportunity of 
mentioning "Our great St. George's Feast," and ringing the 
changes as a war* cry on "Our ancient word of courage', fair St. 
George." If I calculate rightly, Easter Sunday fell, in 1564, on the 
13th of April ; Shakspere would thus be bom on Thursday, the 
23rd, and be baptized on the 26th ; that is, the second Sunday after 
Easter. It is to be remembered, in this connection, that the 
Prayer Book, authorized only six years before Shakspere's birth, 
and therefore likely to be carefully attended to, expressly enjoined 
on parents, "that they defer not the baptism of their children 
longer than the Jlrst or second Sunday next after their birth, or 
other holiday falling between." In accordance with this rule, 
Edmund Alleyn, Shakspere's contemporary and fellow player, 
founder of Dulwich College, was baptized the day after his birth ; 
of Dr. Dee's children, Arthur and Catherine were baptized on the 
third, Theodore on the second, and Margaret on the thirteenth day 
after birth. Oliver Cromwell and Lord Clarendon were baptized 
on the fourth, and Milton on the eleventh day after birth ; hence 
there is no antecedent improbability in the supposed early baptism 
of Shakspere, but rather the reverse. 

It has been argued by Mr. Bolton Comey, that if Shakspere 
died in the fifty- third year of his age, he must have been born before 
the 28rd April, 1664, as on the former date he would only have com- 
pleted his fifty-second year. But it is replied that legally a ne- 
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year commeDces with the recurrence of the birthday ; and hence the 
objection fails. The same author asks, '*Woald Shakspere'i 
widow snd daughters (who erected the monument) authorize a de- 
ceptive inscription P" We do not require to suppose deception at 
all. The statement made on the tomb (probably by Dr. John Hall) 
is legally accurate ; and it might be noted that the method of state- 
ment adopted had the effect of seemingly lessening the disparity of 
years between the poet and his widow. Was not the strangeness 
of the event given emphasis to by fixing on Thursday (his birth daij), 
also as his burial day ? and would not this coincidence of dates of 
birth and death fix the tradition of the birth date all the more 
firmly in the memory of his kindreH, friendg, nnd ncighliours? 

'* One only srgument/' says De Quincey, " has sometimes strnek 
us for supposing that the 22nd might be the day, and not the 23rd; 
which is that Shakspere's sole granddaughter. Lady Barnard, 
was married on 22nd April, 1626, ten years exactly from the poet's 
death ; and the reason for choosing this day might have had a refer- 
ence to her illustrious grandfather's birthday." If there is any- 
thing in this circumstance, it is all in favour of the traditionary 
date ; because the 23rd, having been both a birth and a death day, 
would have been an ill-omened one for rejoicing in ; and would 
therefore be avoided in itself, though kept as closely to as possible. 
'* Still," as the opium-cater continues, " this choice may have been 
an accident, or governed merely by reason of convenience; and, on 
the whole, it is as well, perhaps, to acquiesce in the old belief that 
Shakspere was born and died on the 23rd of April. — ^De Quiucey's 
Life of Shakspere^ Works, vol. xv., p. 4. 

The trustees of Shakspere's birthplace now hold their annual 
meeting on what they regard as the equivalent day, viz. 3rd May, 
allowing ten days for difference of style ; but this, we believe, is an 
error ; for up till 1700 new style was ten days in advance of old 
style ; but, as 1700 and 1800 were leap years, we are now twlve 
days in advance of old style.. ''The new and old styles now differ 
by twelve days, our first of January being equivalent to the 13th 
Old style (Chambers' "Book of Days," vol. i., p. 4); and con- 
sequently the 23rd of April is what would now be called the 5th of 
May, as is stated in Neil's "Shakspere, a Critical Biography," 
p.9. 



DxBATB. — Discussion is a pleasant and profitable thing, where jon 
advance and defend your opinions as far as you can, and admit the truth 
of what is objected ai^ainst them with equal impartiality ; in ahort, where 
yon do not pretend to set up for an oracle, but freely declare what yon 
know about any question, or suggest what baa struck you, as throwing a 
new light upon it, and let it pass for what it ia worth. — WiUUm BosliU, 
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The Sonnets of ShaJcspere Solved; and the Mystery of his Friend" 
ship, Love^ and Rivalry Bevealed. By Hbnby Bbowk. 
London : John B. Smith. 

Mb. Hbnby Bbowk has written a book full of thought on the 
Sonnets of Shakspere, and he has illustrated the Sonnets hj 
*' numerous extracts from the poet's works, contemporary writers, 
and other authors/' with considerable aptness, ingenuity, and 
ability. The work is one which has a good claim on the notice 
of critics. Not only is it an original endeayour to settle the almost 
iDBoluble problem of Shak spore's purpose in the writing and publi* 
cation of his Sonnets, but it displays a good deal of reading of an 
obseryative kind ; and it is the production of a working man, whose 
days have been full of labour and sorrow, and whose nights have 
been spent in converse with the great calm wondrous soul who was 
the heart-s6other of the Elizabethan time. 

In this result of his studies Mr. Brown has formed a theory not 
unworthy of the somewhat Socratio genius of Shakspere, viz., that 
the Sonnets are a series of yerses composed in quiet and subtle 
irony of the Sonnetteers of his age, that they are parodies on the 
loye-sonnetting which Daniel, Dayies, Donne, Sidney, &c.y had 
made fashionable, cunningly incorporating with their sort of 
Italianate wit an adlegorical *' marriage of tnie minds." 

We do not, while admiring the ingenuity of the hypothesis, 
admit its accuracy or likelihood, for the more we reflect on the life 
of Shakspere the more truly human does he seem to us, and the 
less of mystery do we feel it necessary to import into our idea of 
his life. As we grow more intimate with what he was and did, we 
find him a man of good heart and of noble brain, of lofty spirit and 
kindly affections — a man of men — and we do not think that mystery 
magnifies " our Shakspere." 

It is a delightfal thing to notice, as Mr. Brown does, that Thomas 
Thorpe, publisher of the Sonnets, was a Warwickshire man. So 
was field, the publisher of his "Venus and Adonis," and hds 
" Lacrece ; " as were also Cuthbert Burbie and William Jaggard. 

Many, too, of his fellow-players were men of Warwioksnire, so 
that we know he kept up the fine genial English spirit of reve- 
rence for home ties, and the associations of youth and neighbour* 
hood. AH our knowledge of him as p, man gives an impression of a 
fine, healthy, genuine soul,' about as free from sentimental romanti- 
cism as possible — evidently a man who knew his own worth and 
reverenced the lyre, capable of conceiving heights and depths of 
passion, because able to comprehend the fountains of passipnate 
power contained in his own soul, but not at all a mystic. 
We think the key to be t&ken to unlock tb^ secret of Shakppere'f 
1870. 2o 
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life IB rather his manliness than his marrellonsneBS ; and hence, 
alihongh we see a possibility of a portion of the truth of Shakspere's 
Sonnets being got at by the theory of Gerald Massey, and a portion 
of probability in the theory of Henry Brown, we think the trae 
solution will be found much more nearly akin to the ordinary con- 
ditions of sonnet- writings that they had yarious aims and yaiioni 
seasons for their birth. 

We must, however, in order to do justice to our readers, to our- 
selves as critics, and to Mr. Brown, give a taste of his quality as an 
expositor of afresh theory for the solution of the most enigmatical 
productions in our literature. 

" The Bonnets hare been ohjected to on account of their being filled with 
fantastical conceits. They are pictures for and of the age. In this bur- 
lesque Shakspere has not only used the conceits, bat also purposely imitated 
the style of others, and, while doing so, emulated to surpass them in their 
own sphere. As it was the custom for sonnetteers to use Biblical expres- 
sions, Shakspere, in imitation of them, has also used them, so that it was 
not on account of his being fortunate enough to find that rarity, a trae 
friend, that led him to lavish such excesses in his verse ; for the object of 
these excesses, as will be proved, was parody" (p. 29). 

'* The reader is requested never to lose sight of the poet's ultimate drift 
in his progress through the lengthened chain of conceits and hyperbolical 
metaphors with which these poems abound. It will be found there are 
three different sections or undercut.«ents of purpose : — 

'* First, that the whole set of Sonne ^s are satires upon mistreeB-sonnetting, 
and upon the sonnetteers of Shakspere*s day, and that Drayton first, but 
afterwards Davies, were more directly tiie subjects of hia sportive musings 
and feignings. 

" Second, and more important, that they are autobiographical, contain- 
ing much that is valuable. 

*' Third, and which is of itself the key that unlocks the heart of the mys- 
tery, is the conceit of Shakspere having united his muse to his friend by 
marriage of verse and mind ; by which means and for which favour his 
youth and beauty are immortalised, but which theme does not fully com- 
mence till the friend had declined the invitation to marriage, which refusal 
begets the mystic melody. 

*' The inference from thefionnets and Dedication is, that they were written 
at the especial request of the friend who, in spite of all expostulation, wss 
So self-willed as not to be denied. Hence Shakspere poured his whole soul 
into tbe task of developing the romantic youth's fantastic caprice, and the 
whole turns upon this pivot. The youth sought and obtained Shakspere's 
friendship ; for reasons before stated the poet persuades him to many, but 
without effect. The comedy of "Much Ado about Nothing" was then 
(1599) written to show how such another military-minded, self-willed 
bachelor was trapped at last. Returning to the Sonnets, we find the youth 
declining the invitation to marry and preserve his youth and beauty by 
children. To effect this object Shakspere marries the youth to his im- 
mortal verse, which binds them together in wedded friendship, so that the 
poet in his unadulterous love permits him to become " Theonlie begetter of 
these induing Sonnets," which perpetuate his youth and beauty and their 
loving friendship in ever-living verse. Finally, the poet viewed hia lengthy 
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chain of Sonnet stanzas as his masterpiece, upon which to build his repu- 
tation and undyinf; fame, exclaiming, — 

" Not marble, nor the gilded monumenta 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme,** 

Which he himself fullj belieyed, though the vaunt was a strain beyond his 
usual humility, his object being to ape the bombast of the sonnetteers, and 
at the same time excel them" (pp. 35 — ^37). '* Shakspere cared but'little 
whether the sonnet writers of his day were ojpfended. He knew the fore- 
most wits of the time, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and others, 
looked upon the mistress-sonnetteers with contempt, and would view his 
Sonnets as of a satirical tendency and delight in the scheme. They would 
at once see that the Sonnets were used in order and continuity, and with a 
mastery the haltipg sonnet-writers had never conceived and could never 
equal, in regard to whom Shakspere looked upon himself as a nightingale 
among a choir of common song birds " (p. 194). . . . Some have spoken of 
Shakspere's Sonnets as his greatest works. Without going to such a length 
it is true they are his masterpiece in a strictly poetical sense, being written 
in alternate rhyme ; others view them in the opposite extreme, and speak 
of them as being unworthy of the poet, which they would be were they 
written merely for the sake of writing sonnets ; had they but observed that 
Shakspere devised to ridicule sonnet-mania, they would then read our 
poet's work — 

' In the same spirit that its author writ.' 

" And though his Sonnets are but a species of parody, yet, coming from 
the hand of such lofby diction, that no other sonnets can be in any way 
compared with them, unless it be the few Milton penned with a like 
masterly vigour ; in brief, Shakspere's Sonnets are works of the highest art. 
But Shakspere had a higher purpose than deriding sonnetting to fulfil ; his 
destined ' fine issue ' was to teach philosophy, justice^ morality, virtue, and 
religion to thousands who would never listen to any other than the voice of 
an actor, for whom the poet has conceived acts and declamations that have 
ever, and ever will, receive rounds of applause" (pp. 241, 242.) 

Mr. Brown, considering the nature of the subject and the gene- 
rally sceptical character of those who have extensive experience in 
proposed Shaksperian noyelties, has been favoured with a very- 
gratifying body of subscribers. We would earnestly commend the 
case of the author to the consideration of our readers. The issue 
of such a work is a daring venture for a working man, and can 
scarcely, even at the best, repay the toil of brain expended on it, 
hardly even the cost of publication, advertisements, &c. Hence we 
suggest that such of our readers as are members of book club8, or 
readers in libraries, should see to its purchase and perusal. They 
will thus be helpful to a man of ability, and bring themselves into 
contact with a considerable range of Elizabethan reading and 
Shakspere Ulustration, and prove that the glory of Shakspere 
is not like the varying glory of an AprU day, but a constant and 
continual brightness of renown. 
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OUGHT WB TO HAVE A BESP0N3IBLE COURT OF LAST 
APPEAL IN CAPITAL CASES INSTEAD OF THE HOME 
SEOBBTABT'S DISCRETION ? 

JlFTIBXATJTE, 

A cou siDiBATiow of the question 
in its various bearings seems to lead 
to the conclufion that such a court 
would be an advantage. At pre- 



sent the Royal prerogative of mercy 
in remitting, reducing, or Varying 
the sentence in capital cases, is exer- 
cised by Her Majesty, under the ad- 
vice of the Home Secretary, which 
is based upon representations made 
to him and upon the results of 
inquiries he may make. There are 
three classes of cases in which it 
may be rightly exercised. (1) In 
oises where it is found that the per- 
son convicted is innocent ; (2) where 
the person convicted is guilty, but 
the sentence is considered unduly 
severe ; and (3) where there is such 
an amount of reasonable doubt as 
to render the infliction of tlie ex- 
treme penalty of the law scarcely 
justifiable. In cases of the first 
class the prisoner is entitled to a 
amission of the sentence ; in those 
of the second to a reduction ; and in 
those of the third to a remission or re- 
duction, as may be advisable. Test- 
ing our arguments by applying them 
to each of these classes of cases, we 
can readily obtain a practical view 
of the important question, whether, 
inst«wl of the Home Secretary's dis- 
cretion, we ought not, in the inte- 
rests both of justice and mercy, to 
have a responsible Court of last 
appeal, with power to revise or re- 
mit sentences. Take first the case 
of an innocent man. He has been 
pubHciy tried, and on certain evi- 
dence publicly condemned. If his 
innocence be afterwards demon- 
strated, it is dur to the man, to 
society, and to the law, that the 
demonstration should be equally as 
public as his condemnation was; 



and it is also especially due to the 
man that after his innocence has 
been made clear he should receive, 
not a pardon, which implies that he 
is still guilty, but a complete remis- 
sion of his sentence and a declara- 
tion of his innocence. In such a 
case as this a responsible public tri- 
bunal seems altogether preferable to 
the Home Secretary's discretion, 
exercised in the manner it now is. 
It would also be preferable in the 
second class of cases above men- 
tioned. The public would then 
have the advantage of knowing the 
principles which guide decision, and 
of being able fo judge both as to 
the impartiality of the inquiry as it 
regarded the prisoner on the one 
hand and the Crown on the other, 
and as to the soundness of the de- 
cision which in each case might be 
come to. The third class of caeea 
consists of those in which doubt 
exists and re-consideration is de- 
sirable. The doubt may either 
exist at the time of the prisoner's 
trial, or arise after his conviction. 
If it exist at the time of trial, it 
receives consideration by both judge 
and jury, and the prisoner frequentlr 
has the benefit of it. A court of 
appeal is therefore not so strongly 
needed in these cases as in those 
where the doubt arises after the 
prisoner's condemnation. It v 
then importsnt the whole case 
should be seriously re-considered 
and re-weighed, allowance being 
made for all doubts, and still more 
important that this shall be done by 
some thoroughly competent person 
or tribunal. In many instances 
not only would reconsideration be 
necessary, but also some degree of 
firesh inquiry or investigatba. Th? 
advantage of a carefully and ably 
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constitated court seems, therefore, 
to be as apparent in cases where 
doubc has aruen as in those where 
the person convicted is supposed 
to be innocent, or where, being 
guilty, he has been too severely 
dealt with. The principal objec- 
tion made against such a tribunal is 
that it would introduce an element 
of uncertainty into the results of 
criminal trials. A contrary efleot 
may, however, be anticipated, and 
it should be borne in mind that 
where the penalty is death there 
can scarcely be too much care taken 
to guard against mistakes or in- 
justice.— G. T. H. 

Trial by jury is one of our great 
constitutional institutions, and 
should be the fundamental prin- 
ciple on which the present question 
is to be based. 1. It is unconstitu- 
tional that an answer to an appeal 
should rest in the hands of any one 
perdoo, when the sentence of death 
has been unanimously passed by a 
jury of twelve men. 2. Our law 
theoretically maintAins tliat the re- 
sponsibility of passing a sentence 
of death should not rest on the 
shoulders of any one person. 3. 
When the answer to an appeal was 
invested, nominally in the person of 
the sovereign, it was more consti- 
tational, inasmuch as the circum- 
stances of the case were fully dis- 
cassed in the Cabinet. 4. Both Sir 
George Ghrey and Mr. Walpole, who 
eeveraily held the office of Home 
Secretary, expressed their desire 
that they might be relieved from 
performing so very solemn and re- 
pODsible a duty ; and it is also very 
evident that those sentiments are 
My acquiesced in by Mr. Bruce. 
5. The very unequal decisions of our 
Home Secretary alone demand a 
court of appeal.— Gboegius D. E. 

The institution of such a court 
w highly desirable. The public 
^oold feel enlarged confidence in a 
pwperly constituted tribunal with 



which rested the duty of revising 
the sentence, instead of a minister 
whom any influences or representa- 
tions may direct to a decision in a 
case, while there is no opportunity 
for challenging these ; and often on 
t^e individual official a whole legion 
of other ♦^ntie* press, to the gieat 
danger oi this important one being 
treated with deprecable haste. The 
present system hat too oiten when 
at work found itself opposed to the 
decision of the national mind when 
there was no possibil ty of reasons 
being demanded. The fault-finding 
disposition of political party would be 
diminished by the change. —J. F. B. 
We have not now to discuss the 
merits or demerits of capital punish- 
ments, but whether it is wise that 
the Home Secretary should hold the 
power without being responsible. 
1st. We think that heaven has not 
blest any man with such wisdom as 
is needed for this very important 
task. 2nd. We find as a fact that be- 
fore the Queen came to the throne 
it was customary for the members 
of the Administration to be sum- 
moned, the Sovereign to be present 
and the Lord Chief Justice, and 
then to consider the question. Well, 
when the youthful princess wa9 
crowned and swayed the sceptre it 
was thought unwise to carry on this 
principle on account of her youth ; 
and no doubt manr things would 
have to be discussed totally unfit 
for her ears. So we conclude it was 
never intended to rest with one 
man ;'and has been somewhat rudely 
thrust upon the Home Secretary. 
3rd. It is too great a responsibility 
for any one man to have. Picture to 
yourself the power of life and death 
over a fellow-creature, however 
wicked and depraved he may have 
been; he consigns them (by not 
holding out the clemency of the 
Crown) to eternity, and we fear too 
often to future misery. 4th. The 
uncertainty of the law brings it into- 
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contempt. How ofton baye we been^ 
led to inquire what could have in- 
duced the Home Secretary to respite 
or reprieve such or snoh a criminal. 
And further, it is a secret trial ; the 
prisoner has been tried, found guilty 
in an open court, condemned to 
death, and as soon as the sentence 
is pronounced all kinds of petitions, 
affidayits, &c., are sworn to and sent 
in. Well, this is strictly priyate, 
and hence the public are much dis- 
satisfied because they know not why 
the sentence is not carried out. 
Another reason why something 
ought to be done is for the sake of 
the prisoner. I think ofttimes he, 
in hope of mercy from an earthly 
tribunal, thinks too much of that 
to be able to deyote much time for 
making his peace with Qod, and up 
to the yery last he holds hopes that 
he will be spared ; and the all-ab- 
sorbing thought is to saye the tem- 
porary life, foreetting and neglect- 
mg altogether the future one. This 
would be greatly avoided by haying 
more certainty in the remission of 
capital sentences. — A. S. 

That' there could be a negatiye 
to this question seema to my mind 
impossible. It is lamentable that 
the final issue of such life or death 
matter as remission of a capital sen- 
tence should be confined to the 
discretion of one individual. The 
judgment of one manV mind, be 
its reasoning powers, ever so finely 
balanced, cannot be satisfactory to 
a large community ; and that a state 
of things like this exists is one of 
the disgraceful absuzdities of "en- 
lightened England." It requires no 
argument to prove that a number of 
heads of equal calibre are better than 
one ; and where one is. liable to fail, 
causing discontent amongthe people, 
many are more certain of creating 
confidence and yielding satisfaction. 
— W.Ii. 

Negatiye. 

Nothing that would weaken or 



lessen the sense of responsibility in 
the jury, the public confidence in 
the judge, the respect for the triba- 
nals of the country by the people, 
should be adopted unless there is 
no avoiding such a scandaL The 
institution .of such a court as is sup- 
posed here would very materially 
weaken the sense of responsibility in 
the jury and lessen the care they 
would take in coming to a decision; 
for they would in most cases find a 
verdict under the assumption that 
it would be reviewed. The judge in 
like manner, not being looked upon 
by the people as a final adjudicator, 
would gradually come to be thought 
only a secondary authority, and any 
capital sentence he might pass would 
be regarded as one to be traversed 
and brought under review. In this 
way the entire judgment of our 
courts would be brought into dis- 
respect, and even the sentences 
passed in other cases would come to 
be acquiesced in grudgingly. Besides, 
the Supreme Court itself could not 
really be regarded as final, for the 
Sovereign has dispensing powers in 
the last and latest. Again, a re- 
hearing of a case would grow to be a 
right, and great expense, delay, dis- 
comfort and passionate excitement 
would be occasioned. We require 
our present system improved, not 
destroyed, still less, depraved; but 
we should have no such court.— 
S* A. S. 

" The last appeal *' is not one of 
right but of grace. To establish a 
court would convert a privilege into 
a right, and make the prerogative of 
mercy impossible'; or if it did not 
would make it an absurdity. Im- 
possible if the decisions of thecouit 
of last appeal were always carried 
out ; and an absurdity if they were 
not.— F. M. 

If a court of last appeal were in- 
stituted, would it be a. court of jua- 
tice or of mercy ? If of justice, in 
what would it differ from the courts 
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now sitting ? if of mercy, how could 
that be admioistered by law ? We 
do not ask a re-trial because of 
miscarriage of justice in most cases, 
but because of some speciality in the 
extenuating ciroum&tances of the 
crime committed. If we had a tri- 
bunal to re-try criminal cases, we 
should do more damage to the 
judgment of the country, than we 
could do good to the criminals who 
would be brought before it. As 
things are there must be some plea 
capable of being decently used be- 
fore the Home Secretary can be 
asked to interpose his personal for- 
giveness to the condemned one, and 
this acts as a restriction which could 
not be enforced if a court were 
established for the purpose of giving 
a second chance to those who had 
broken with violence into the house 
of life. Let us keep justice and 
mercy clearly apart. — W. Gt. J. 

The general drift and tendency of 
legislation has been of late to con- 
stitute, as far as possible, the judg- 
ments of our law courts finaL 
It has been thought that this 
greatly economizes expense and pro- 
daces greater thoughtfulness, and 
thoroughness in getting at the right 
point of view, seeing that the ques- 
tion requires to be decided correctly 
"once for alL" The constitution 
of our courts is such now that the 
most painstaking care may be ex- 
ercised in each case, and the laws of 
evidence are now so well-known and 
clearly laid down that there can be 
little occasion for mistake or sub- 
Btantial injustice. Our judges are 
iiow, too, trained and tried. Wa 
ought to proceed as we are doing, 
and endeavour to get each special 
court to perform all the work en- 
trusted to it earnestly, carefully, 
and well. Every opportunity of 
shearing allowed is a temptation to 
Kmissness in the transaction of the 
whole business of the courts below 
^ one final court, beyond which 



no appeal is permissible. To un- 
hinge and loosen the whole machi- 
nery of criminal procedure for the 
sake of taking this retrograde step 
would be most unadvisable. Be- 
sides, even then, could we do without 
an appeal to mercy, — for law always 
tends to fall into dull, technical 
courses, and to decide upon these? 
Keep the appeal to the Hoyal cle- 
mency intact. — B. B. 

Certainty mingled with judicious 
leniency should rule in all our 
criminal courts. Any such court 
of review being instituted would 
probably lead to its being used as 
a means of procuring a temporary 
respite, greatly to the detriment of 
our criminal procedure. Juries 
would more hastily and rashly de- 
cide on the guilt of those who had 
committed capital offences if there 
were a supreme court in iirhich the 
sentence could be revised ; and the 
sentence given would be looked 
upon as uncertain. It would be 
much better lo revise our Criminal 
Code in regard to capital punish- 
ment, and allow the jury to bring 
in a verdict with extenuating cir- 
cumstances Qf different clashes, and 
so enable them to give effect to their 
doubts, reserving capital punish- 
ments only for those in which ex- 
tenuating circumstances did not ap- 
pear.— tT'S. S. 

A tribunal whose duty it was to 
review capital sentences, if private 
would be as unsatisfactory as the 
decision of the Home Secretary, 
which is practically given as the 
result of a court of review, and if 
public would be very disadvan- 
tageous, as showing on what grounds 
mercy was granted, and so mis- 
leading those who were not capable 
of holding in one view the whole of 
the threads of evidence whichj uni- 
tedly, led to remission — ^false analo- 
gies would be sure to prevail. GDhus 
the tribunal would be unmerciful in 
its granting of mercj'.— W. S. Q. 
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&txx Cnllegiate €anxBt. 

THE F&OGBESS OF POESY. 

a pihdibio odb. 

Bt Thoxas Q-bat. 

[The Tarious BOoroes of poetrj, which gires life and lusfare to all its 
toaches, are here described ; its quiet majestic progress enriching every 
sabject (otherwise dry and barren) with a pomp of diction and laxnriftnt 
liarmony of nambers ; and its more rapid and ixreaiBtible course, wbea 
swollen and hnnied away by the conflict of tumultnons passions.] 

SSBOPHB L* 

AwABB, iBolian lyre, awake. 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings : 

Oire forth thy richest sounds, O wind-harp, give them forth, and devote 
to intense delight all thy resounding chords. fVom the musical sources of 

(1) " Awake up, my glory ; awake, psaltery and harp : I myself will 
awake early." — Psa. IviL 8. 

*' The peculiar characteristics of Pindar are — the lofty beauty and musi- 
cal softness of his language, and his fondness for considering every subject 
in the most dignified yiew of which it is susceptible." — SMegeVs " Lectures 
on ike Hittaty of LUercftmre^ V* " The Epinioia of Pindar are of three sorts, 
Doric, ^oliim, and Lydian, which can be easily distinguished, although 
each admits of innumerable yarieties. In respect of metre, erery ode of 
Pindar has an indiyidual character, no two odes having the same metrical 
structure. . . . The rhythms of the ^oliau odes resemble those of 
the Lesbian poetry, in which light dactylic, trochaic, or logaoedic metres 
prevailed ; these rhythms, however, when applied to choral lyric poetry, 
were rendered far more various, and thus often acquired a character of 
greater volubility and liveliness. The poet's mind also moves with greater 
rapidity, and sometimes he stops himself in the midst of narrations which 
seem to- him arrogant or impious. A larger scope is likewise given to his 
personal feelings ; and in the addresses to the victor there is a gayer tone, 
whidi at times tdces even a jocular turn. . . The ^olian odes, from the 

* The choral poems of the Greeks consisted of three chief portions, named 
respectively the strophe, the antistrophe, and the epode, recurring as £ra- 
qnentiy as the topic required in the same order ; the chorus, while chsnt- 
ing or reciting the first, dancing with their faces turned to the right, the 
second while turned in the opposite direction, and the third in a group or 
tableau. In the more regular odes the strophe and antistrophe warc^ in 
general, of an equal length and measure, and consisted of a greater number 
of lines than the epode. 
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From Helicon's harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy profpress take ; 
The laughing flovrers that round them blow, 5 

Oastalian waters, a myriad of brooks pursue their course ; the gladsome 
flowers which burst into blossom around them derive fertility and perfume- 



rspidity and variety of their movement, have a less uniform cTiaracter than 
the Doric odes. . . . The language of the uEolian Epinicia is also 
bolder, more difficult in its syntax, and marked by rarer dialectical forms.*' 
—K, O. MuUer^s *' Literature of Ancient Greece,'' chap. xv. 

As the Greeks ascribed the origin of their lyric poetry to the 
^olians, of Asia Minor, JEolian here signifies lyric, with Pindar as the 
model. Pindar, in his first Olympic ode, speaks of it as an " JEolian 
song." 

(3) Helicon, a mountain in Boeotia, celebrated by the ancient poets as a 
favourite seat of the Muses. Two springs in it, Aganippe and Hippo- 
crene, were supposed to be fountains of poetic inspiration. 

" There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers fit, 
By voice or hand, and various-measured verse, 
^ohan charms and Dorian l?ric odes.'* 

Paradise Regained, iv., 257 — 260. 

(5) The natives of Italy and the sof^r climates receive emotions from 
the view of their waters in the spbing, not equally experienced in the 
British roughness of our skies. The fluency and ooftnesd of ^the water arv5 
thoB described by Lucretius : — 

" Tibi suaveis Dsedala tellus 
Submittit flores ; tibi Rident cequora pontij** 

inelegantly rendered by Creech, — 

*' The roughest sea puts on smooth looks, and emiles'* 

Bryden more happily, — 

*'The ocean smiles^ and smooths her wavy breast.** 

But Metastasio has copied Lucretius : — 

** A te fioriscono, 
Gli erbosi prati : 
E i flutti Bidono 
Nel mar placati.*' 

It merits observation that the northern poets could not exalt their imi- 
gioation higher than that the water smiled, while the modern Italian, 
haTing before his eyes a different spring/, found no difficulty in agreeing 
^ththe ancientB that the waves LA^uaasD. Moiern p:>dtry has made a 
very free use of the animating epithet laaghintj. Q-ray has the langhin^ 
fomn, and Langhome, in two beautiful lines, exquisitely personitiea 
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Drink life and fragrance as tbey flow ; 
Wow the rich stream of music winds along, 

gMnf power from them in their progress. At one time we may notice the 
pteMing gush of melodious sounds go on in masj ourvings— impresilTe 

"Where Tweed's soft banks in liberal beauty lie, 
And Flora laughs beneath an asure sky.** 

Sir William Jones, with all the spirit of Oriental poetiy, ham^^ihe laugh- 
ty air.** It is but justice, however, to Dryden, to acknowledge that he 
has employed this epithet very boldly in the following delightful lines, 
which are almost entirely borrowed from his original, Chaucer ;— 

"The morning lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluted in her song the morning grey j 
And soon the sun arose, with beams so bright. 
That all the horizon laughed to see the joyous sight.*' 
^ . " Palamon and Arcite,** book iL 

—Dttraeies " OurioHtUs of Literature;' p. 216. 

To the examples above quoted by Disraeli we may here add, — 

" WUt thou fly 
With laughing Autumn to the Atlantic isles ?** 

Akennde'e " Pleaeures of ImagiwaUm;^ i., 287-8. 

" The laughing scenes 
Of purple spring ; where all the wanton train 
Of smiles and graces seem to lead the dance. 
In sportive mood.**— »=^ar^o»'* ^'Pleasures of Melancholy;* 21. 

" Pair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows.** — Brag's " Bari*** 

^schylus speaks of " the uncontrollable laughter of the waves.** 

(7) " The word music is here taken in its original and most eztensiTe 
import, comprehending as well the pleasures we receive from the beauty 
or magnificence of natural objects as those which arise from poetry, painting, 
or music, or any other of the elegant and imaginative arts.' — i£arh Ahi^ 
side. So it is used by W. Collins in his ode, " The Passions *' :— 

"When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet, in early Greece, she sung. 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Thronged around her magic cell — 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Ijisturbed, delighted, raised, refined," &o., 1^8. 

(7 — 10) In the Thebaid of Statins, i., 365, we read of " nubigenas 9 iQiB&ti* 
bus amnes " — ^the cloud-descended mountain streams. Similarly :-« 
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Deep, majestic, smooth and strong, 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign : 

19^ow rolling down the steep amain, 10 

Headlong, impetuous see it pour ; 

GThe rocks and nodding groves, rebellow to the roar. 

[The power of poesy to calm and soothe the stormier passions of the 
spirit.] 

Antistbofhb L 

Oh! sovereign of the willing soul, 
Parent of sweet and solemn breathing airs. 
Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares 15 

grand, delicious, powerful — ^passing through, on the fndtful valleys, and 
fields jeUow with com ; at another time they rush speedily down the 
cliff, abruptly and powerfully ; the shelving sides and the groves waving 
their heads on high, re-echoing the sounds. 

O mighty monarch of the submissive spirit, source of pleasing and 
seiious music — magic lyre! the leaden anxieties and excited emotions of 



** At last, the rou«ed-up river pours along ; 
Besistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 
"From the rude mountain, and the mossy wiM, 
Tumbling through rooks abrupt, and sounding far ; 
Then o'er the sanded valley floating spreads 
Calm, sluggish, silent ; -till again ooastrained 
Between two meeting biils, it bursts away, 
Where rooks and woods o'erhang the turbid stream ; 
Where, gathering triple force, rapid and deep. 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through.' 

Tkoimon*9 " Seasons,** Wlhter, 96-106. 

(9) Ceres is in Greek called Demeter (yijf firirrip — mother-earth). Her 
festival (Cerealia) commenced on 12th Apnl, and lasted several days. 
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'* Prima Ceres homini ad meliora alimenta vocato 
Hutavit gluides utiliore cibo," &o. 

OvitPs « FasU;* iv., 401-2. 

See also Virgil's " Georgics," book i, 368, &o. 

A periphrasis for cultured harvest-fields — Ceres is the goddess of agri- 
culture and of corn. She is the daughter of Saturn and Ops ; sister of 
Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, and Juno ; and mother of Proserpine. Cereals 
&^ grass crops whose seeds are used for food, as opposed to meadow- 
grasses on the one hand and leguminous plants and root-crops on tlie 
other, 

(10—12) ** Soft gliding now, as when o'er pebbles glancing. 
The silver wave goes dancing ; 
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And frantic pasBions, hear thy sofb control ; 
On Thracia's hills the lord of war 
Has curbed the furj of his car, 
And dropped his tmraty lance at thy command : 
Perching on the sceptred hand 20 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king 
With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing, 
Quench'd in dark clouds of clumber lie 
the Boul listen to the gentle power thou exertest. The leader in the glo- 
rious fight, eren on the ridges of Heemus, restrained the rush of his 
war-charioti and suffered his Tengeful spear to decline at thy bidding. 
Thine enchantment softens the ire of the eagle while resting, with dis- 
turbed feather and with wearied wing, on the kingly wrist of Jupiter, and 

Now with majestic swell, and strong, 
As thunder-peab in organ notes along $ 
And now with stormy gush. 
As down the rock in foam the whirling torrents rush.'* 

Schiller*g •* To Laura Playing** (Lytton). 

(16) " l^usio has charms to soothe the savage breast. 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak ; 
I've read that things inanimate hare mored, 
And, as with living souls, have been informed 
By magic numbers and persuasive sounds." 

Congreve*8 " Mourning Bride" u, 1. 

''Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And souuding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire.'* 

DrydetCs '* Alexander's Feast" 

" Jackson, of Exeter, in reply to the question of Drydeu * What passion 
cannot music raise or quell?' sarcastically returns * Wkat passion ca» 
music raise or quell ?' Would not a savage, who had never listened to a 
musical instrument, feel certain emotions at listening to one for the first 
time? But civilized man is, no doubt, particularly atfected by association 
of ideas, as all pieces of national music evidently prove." — Disraeli* s *' Cm- 
osities of Literature" p. 103. 

(17) Thraoia was anciently the nanie of that tract of land which lay 
south of the Danube, and north of the Propontis and the iBgean, ani 
stretched from the river Strymon, on the west, to the Black Sea. The 
earliest poets — Orpheus, Linus, Museeus — are all represented as coming from 
Thrace. The inhubitants were cruel, rapacious, savage, delighting in wiur 
and bloodshed. Catullus, in his fourth ode, speaks of — 

" Thrace, with rugged headlands crowned." 

Homer calls Mars " the grizzly god of Thrace," bo3kvii., 253, because 
lie was the tutelary deity of that country, which derived its name firom hii 
son Tlirax. The Musos, according to Hesiod, belonged to Fieria, which, 
till it became incorporated with the Majedonian kingdom, was regarded as 
a Thracian province. 

(21) The eagle of Jupiter, which is nsually represented as lying with ex* 
panded wings at his feet. 
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The terror of His beak, and lightning of bis eye. 
then the fearfuhiees of his bite, the brilUanoy of his eye, are. soothed into 
the stillness of heayy-falling «leep. 

(24) Imitated, as Gray himself notes, from Pindar, who sings, — 
** Golden lyre, Apollo's oare. 

Thy aid with yiolet tresses orown'd ; 
GTheir emblem thee, the Muses share ; 

The bounding Dance obeys, and Joy pursues the sound. 
Hiy signal wakes the Tocal choir. 

When with the sweet preamble's lingering lay 
Thy frame resumes its thrilling sway. 

The lanced lightnings' everlasting fire 
Thou hast extinguished ; while by thee. 

On JoTe's own sceptre, lulled, the feathered king 
Forgets his awful ministrT, 

And hangs from either flink the drooping wing. 
Thou his beaked crest around 

Hast poured the cloud of darkness soft. 
And o'er his beaming eyeballs bound 

The look of thy sweet spell : slumbering he sits aloft, 
With ruffling plumes and heaving spine. 

Quelled by thy potent strain. The furious Mars 
Aloof hath left the bristling Ppears, 

And with thy soft mellifluous anodyne 
Soothed his relentless heart ; for even 

The gods themselyes thy searching shaft subdues 
By skilled Latoides aimed in heaven. 

Framed in the bosom of the swelling Muse." 
Pindof'a " Pythian Odes** i., 1—25, Abr. Moore* b Version, 
(24) The same passage has also thus been imitated by one of Gray's con- 
temporaries : — 

" All the sounding choir, 
And bright Apollo, leader of the song. 
Their voices through the liquid air exalt, 
And sweep their lofty strings, those powerful strings 
That charm the mina of gods, that fi]l the courts 
Of wide Olympus with oblivion sweet 
Of evils, with immortal rest from cares, 
Assuage the terrors of f<he throne of Jove, 
And quench the formidable thunderbolt 
Of unrelenting fire. With slackened wings. 
While now the solemn concert breathes around. 
Incumbent o'er the sceptre of his lord 
Sleeps the stem eagle, by the numbered notes 
Possessed, and satiate with the melting tone — 
Sorereign of birds. The furious god of war. 
His darts forgetting, and the winged wheels 
That bear him, vengeful, o'er the embattled plain, 
Belents, and soothes his own fierce heart to ease. 
Most welcome ease. The sire of gods and men, 
In that great moment of divine delight. 
Looks down on all that live." 

Akensidi^e " Mymn to the Naiads^* 258—278. 
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QUBSTIOKf BIQUIBIHO AlTSWlBg. 

889. Gan may reader of the Cbn' 
trovergialisi reoommend to me a 
cheap work on the Huguenote; 
and, secondly, is Mr. Smiles's work 
the best on the influenoe of that 
party on Enghmd ?— J. F. B. 

890. Which was the first periodi- 
cal literary miscellany, and where 
shall I find an account of it?— 
J. F. B. 

891. Can you or any reader of the 
British Controversialui tell me the 
present position of Beichenbach's 
science of odic force, and what are 
the best books on that subject, and 
mesmerism, clairvoyance, &c. P — 
J. W. F. 

892. Is it true that there are two 
missing paintings by Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, for which large sums 
have been offered P and if so, what 
are the subjects ?— J. W. F. 

893. Gan you or any of the readers 
tiihdBritish Controversialist inform 
me who is the author of the follow- 
ing line, and where it occurs P — 

*' Too wise to err, too good to be 
unkind." G. D. H. 

894. In Locke's "Conduct of 
the Understanding,'* Section viii. — 
Beligion, this passage occurs, *'And 
had but those that would enter 
them according to their several 
capacities in a right way to this 
knowledge." Can you tell me 
what it means P — G. D. H. 

Akswebs to Qitsstions. 

828. In the first Tolume of the 
British Controversialist for 1869 a 
query is put regarding a manuscript 
magazine, in reply to which I send 
the following statement. At the 
half-yearly business meeting of the 
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Excelsior Mutual ImproTemeDt 
Association," Hawick, N.B., it was 
proposed that a MS. joumsl be 
started. The proposal was faroiur- 
ably reooLTed, and a set of roles 
were drawn up and submitted to 
the society for approvaL Two edi- 
tors were thereafter appointed to 
conduct the journal — a senior and 
junior. A packet of waterlined 8ro. 
notepaper was procured, and each 
member receiyed a certain number 
of sheets ; these sheets were sent in 
to the editors ; at the end of the 
month the sheets were sewed to- 
gether. Editorial remarks were 
made on the communications, and it 
was then sent round to the members 
for perusal. The following is a copj 
of the rules as they stand at pre- 
sent : — 

Ist. That every member be ex- 
pected to contribute to the joamd. 

2nd. That no unfriendly critioism 
be allowed. 

3rd. That on no account whaterer 
the editors divnlge the names of co^ 
lespondenta. 

4ith. That the editors hare the 
power of rejecting contributions if 
they considcv them calumnious. 

5th. The editora would impress 
on contributors the necessity of 
sending in oontributions early, to 
allow of editorial remarks being 
made and questionB answered ; also 
that oontributionB be handed in 
not later than the 27th of each 
month. 

6th. It is imperative that contri- 
butions be original; but extracts 
will be allowed, providing the said 
extracts are acknowledged as such. 

I shall be happy to give any ftr- 
ther information, either prii«tely or 
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throagh the medium of the British 
CotUrovernaUft — W. E. 

880. The best and cheapest edi- 
tion of the poefcs is the Aldine Series, 
now in oourse of re-issae by Bell 
and Daldj, of London, in fifty-two 
monthly volumes at Is. 6d. each, of 
which two are already published. 
This series, edited by eminent 
scholars (including Oollier, Dyce, 
Mitford, Morris, &c.), are well 
printed, with initial letters and 
omamente, and elegantly bound in 
cloth gilt. The contents of the 
aeries are, Akenside, Beattie, 
Boms, Butler, Chaucer, Churchill, 
Ck>Uins, Cowper, Dryden, Falconer, 
G-oldsmith, Gny, Kirke White, 
Milton, FameU, Pope, Plrior, Shak- 
apere, Spenser, Surrey, Swift^ Ihom- 
ton, Wyatt, and Young. I may 
also add that the price of Crocker's 
** Mermaid " Series of dramatists is 
5b. a volume instead of 3s., as stated 
in the March number. — C. C. 

882. S. C. has quoted **Ah !*' 
instead of *<Lo." The line and a 
half he notes form the close of a 
beautiful sonnet on ''The Poet*s 
Solitude," whioh appeared in The 
Xatwarv Souvenir, It is from the 
pen of Thomas Doubleday, author 
of Bahinfftonf a tragedy of great 
power and beauty; The Italian 
Wife^ a drama of intense interest 
and romantic pathos; Diocletian, 
a dramatic, philosophical poem, of 
fine, bold tone; Oaius Mariut, a 
Soman play of great skill and 
power; «*The Eve of St. Mark's," 
a novel, ico. He is also known as a 
philosopher by his ** True Theory of 
Population ''' — against Malthus, 
Whately, Ac. ; a financier by his 
'* Why is Money Scarce? " and his 
''Sinanoial and Statistical History 
of England;*' as a biographer by 
his ''Life of Sir Robert Peel ; " as 
an ethical writer hj his " Mundane 
Moral G-ovemment; *' tuasi politician 
by his "Touchstone," " The French 
AUianoe,*' &c. As early as 1818 he 
had published " Sixty-five sonnets 



and other poems." He was one of 
the early writers in Blackwood. He 
has contributed to The Eclectic 
Beview^ The British Quarterly^ 
Tait*s Edinburgh Magazine^ The 
British Controversialist, The Man- 
chester Guardian, The Newcastle 
Chronicle, &c. He is the author of 
some of the best angling songs in 
"The Coquetdale Songster;** the 
translator of the "Salisbury 
Hymnal," and a writer of frequent 
and graceful occasional poems. He 
was long the Secretary of the Nor- 
thern Radical Union, and he was 
Secretary to the Statistical Section 
of the British Association when it 
met in Newcastle. He is a man of 
mark, and S. C. should read the 
sonnets of his quoted in "Housman's 
"English Sonnets," and some of the 
above-named works. — B. M. A. 

883. The threefold division of 
anger occurs, I think, in .the works 
of John Flavell, an eminent non- 
conformist Calvinistic divine, born 
in Worcestershire 1627. He was 
one of the ejected of 1662. His 
writings are very voluminous and 
highly beneficial in their spirituality. 
I think the passage on "Anger" 
occurs in his tract "On Keeping 
the Heart." Natural anger he calls 
the letting loose of our irascible 
appetites. Holy anger is zeal, the 
dagger love draws in Q-od's quarrel. 
Anger becomes sinful when it is 
careless or excessive. FlaveU died 
in 1691.— B. D. 

890. The earliest periodical is 
generally thought to have been " The, 
Philosophical Transactions of the 
Bogal Society, 1665. In it were 
published original papers and no- 
tices of books. The Qentleman*s 
Journal, or MontMjf Miscellany, ap- 
peared in 1692, and was the earUest 
English Magazine. Of . the philo- 
sophical Transactions" an account 
will be found in " The History of the 
Boyal Society." The Qentleman*s 
I Journal, is, I believe, to be seen in 
the British Museum. — B,. M. A. 
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BsAir Stavlbt has a work in the 
press, in which he gives an account 
o( and comments upon, the ecdesi- 
astical cTonts of the last twenty-five 
years. 

Germany has lost her greatest 
political economist. Prof. Bau, of 
Heidelberg. Every student of the 
science was acqusinted with his 
"Lehrbuch." He was bom in 
1792, and became a professor at 
Heidelberg in 1822. 

It is said that Mr. Jefierson Davis 
is writing a novel. It relates to the 
Mexican war, but is not to touch 
on recent politics. 

The Western Morning News iil- 
forras us that the long-expected 
"Speaker's Commentary on the 
Bible" is coming out at last in 
octavo volumes. The Pentateuch 
will appear during the present year. 
Genesis has been done by the Bishop 
of Ely ; the first nineteen chapters 
of Exodus, Job, and the Epistles of 
St. Peter and Jude, hy Canon Cook ; 
the remainder of Exodus and Levi- 
ticus, by the Bev. Samuel Clark ; 
and Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua, by the Bev. T. E. Espin, 
rector of Wallasey. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells has done Judges, 
Buth, and Samuel ; Professor Baw- 
linson, Eings, Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiali. The Psalms are done 
by the Dean of Wells ; Proverbs, 
by Bev. H. E. Plumtre; Ecclesi- 
astes , by the Bev. W. T. Bullock, 
Secretary to the "S.P.G. ;" the 
Song of Solomon, by the Bev. T. L. 
Kingsbury; Isaiah, by Dr. Eay; 
Jeremiah, by Canon Payne Smith ; 
Daniel, by Archdeacon Bose ;' Eze- 
luel, by Dr. Currie ; the minor pro* 
phets, by the Bishop of St. David's, 
Prebendary Huxtable, Profesd'or 
Gtindell, Bev. F. Meyrick, and Bev. 
W. Drake. Matthew and Mark 
have been done by the Archbishop 



of York and Dean Mansd jointly ; 
Luke, by Archdeacon Jone^ ; John, 
by Canon Westcott ; the Acts, by 
the Bishop of Chester ; the Bomaiu, 
by Dr. Gifford ; the Corinthians, by 
Professor Evans and the Bev. J. 
Waite; Galatians, by Dean How- 
son ; Philippians, by Dean Jeremie; 
Ephesians, Colo&siaus,Thes8alonian8, 
and Philemon, by Professor Lights 
foot, Canon Westcott, and Dr. Ben- 
son jointly ; the pastoral epistles, by 
the Bishop of London ; the Hebrews, 
by Canon Kay ; the Epistle of St. 
John, by the Bishop ot Derry ; St. 
James, by Dr. Scott ; and the Be- 
velation, by Archdeacon Lee. AH 
parties are represented in this un- 
dertaking, but not the extreme of 
any party, except Canon Payne 
Smith be reckoned an extreme Low 
Churchman. Dean Stanley and Dr. 
Pusey, though both biblical scho- 
lars, have no part in the work. The 
editor is Canon Cook, but the plan 
of the work was settled by a com- 
mittee consisting of the two English 
Archbishops and the Bishops of 
London, Llandaff, Gloucester and 
Bristol, and Chester, Lord Lyttleton, 
the Speaker, Mr. Walpole^ and the 
Dean of Lincoln. During the pro- 
gress of the work the editor con- 
sulted with the Archbishop of York 
and the Begins Professors of Divi- 
nity at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
authorised yersion of 1611 &a been 
reprinted without alteration, bat 
Qotes will give corrections and 
amended resbdings. The dommoit 
will be chiefly explanatory, present- 
ing in a concise and readable form 
the results of learned inveatigatioDS 
carried on in this and other coun- 
tries during the last half century. 
When a fuUer discussiox^ of difficidt 
passages or important subjects is 
necessary, it will be placed at the 
end of the chapter or the yolumo. 



ARNOLD ETJGE— THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMANISM. 

BY JiJCBS HUTCHISON 8TIBLINO, LL.D., 

Author of The Secret rfSegel,** " The Philoeoph^f of Perception "4^c. 

Pabt II. 

Thb conclusion of the preceding paper on this subject brought 
us within sight of the " New Atalantia " of Hegel, in the form in 
which Suge attempts to express it. We wish much we could give 
this form here ; but, occupyiDg as it does fully 260 pages, that is 
evidently impossible. We cannot, however, deny ourselves the 
pleasure, and our readers the profit, of following tne course of its 
expedition, and of setting down in translation its more salient 
stages. In this exposition, as it appears to us, E>uge is exceed- 
ingly felicitous, and has accomplisned a very satisfactory state- 
ment. 

Buge, as we have seen, is anti-Christian in religion, and a radical 
in politics; and in both respects he acknowledges himself to 
be anti-Hegelian. Nevertheless, he believes himself, even so, to 
have been truer to the principle of Hegel than Hegel himself wa^. 
In this, we think Kuge wrong. We believe radicalism to be, in 
the interest of the false formal freedom of subjectivity, only the 
destruction of all that has been realized in the interest of the 
true material freedom of objectivity, and without a thought of this 
latter, which, politically, is all we should aim at. And we believe 
the pantheism of Buge and the other German critics to be unable 
to save itself from an absolute coalescence with ordinary mate- 
rialism. But both considerations are utterly anti-Hegelian. The 
principle of Hegel — and of this we feel sure — can only lead, 
politically, to the reconstruction of organic or objective liberty, 
And, religiously, to a distinct, positive, and living Theism. To cail 
Bage wrong m these points, then, and yet to assert for him an 
understanding of Hegel both comprehensive and deep, may 
Appear contradictory. The state of the case is, however, once 
for all so. 

The manner in which Buge accomplishes his exposition of Hegel 

^ peculiar ; he has little to say himself, he only sets down sentence 

after sentence of Hegers own. This may appear easy, but it is 

not |o, aod in any hands but those of a master who, having been 
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ererywliere and seen eTerything, can integrate the innnmerable 
details into a single whole, would prove a signal failnre. " Not to 
disturb the general impression of this philosophy," says Bnge, 
"we have to act by it, as much as possible, as by the Aristotelian; 
we must not overload the picture with its own inherent wealth* in 
order that its main features may all the more distinctly come out 
in relief." In the Aristotelian reference he had already said: 
" These brief bold features supply a sketch in which, probably, 
Aristotle is discernible in his own likeness, for it is he himself 
who speaks his leading thooghts ; the Iwevity, indeed, makes bnt 
the picture clearer, which a crowd of learned particulars might 
have easily confused." How it is sitiiated with us for difBculty, 
the reader will now understand ; for the question left to tis evi- 
dently is, How shall it be possible to make brevity briefer. A 
question that can only be answered by the counsel. Give parts, 
attempt not the whole ; be content, as said, with the more salient 
stages. Buge's first paragraph is this : — 

*' In the history of philosophy Hegel includes religion in part. He 
dwells with pleasure on the phantasies of the Neo-Platoniats ; eetki io 
eUvctte the principle of Ckrieiiamiiy, the Qodrmany into the principle of tie 
absolute ; recognises, all the same, medisevsl philosophy, which is precisely 
Christian philosophy, as unequid in rank, just because it is Christian 
philosophy i and at last lingers yet with lore by Jacob Bohm. These are 
ezcrescenoes of his history of philosophy, excrescences to be relegated 
plainly to the history of religion and theology, as they represent not any 
development of thought and knowledge but only oi fancy and phantasif.^ 

We get a clear view of Buge's defect here. Buge, after all. is 
only man in the abstract ; he is not man in the concrete. He 
wants religious feeling, speculative wonder; and these are tlte 
richest elements of humanity, — ^these are humanity : it is by iheui 
that man is distinguished rrom the brute; they are thonght*-* 
thought in its inmost essercre. All Buge*B daims are to thonghl; 
thought is all he accentuates ; yet thought proper must be denied 
Buge, all thought but thought of the finite. Tne infinite has never 
occurred to him to be thought ; enough for him are the interests 
of the day. Whence is this world P Had it a beginning P WiH 
it have an endP What is it /or/ What is itP Whjr should 
existence exist — why should there be such a thing as exisMieeP 
To question thus — this is what it is to think the inmite ; this is the 
speculative — ^this is what to Hegel is the speculative ; and these are 
tne questions that constitute him, — ^liiese are the questions whidi» 
solved, lead to the solution of all others ;-^these are the ottes^cms 
in which alone all others possess any vahie. "£t laus ina,'*sayB 
Hegel, in his Dissertatio (pro licentia docendi* JensB, 1801), ** quft 
a Cicerone Socrati tribuitur, quod philosophiam de coslo detraxerit, 
et in vitam domosque hominum introduxerit, vel parvi habenda, vdita 
interpretanda erit, ut philosophiam de vita et domibns hoBxtnnm 
bene mereri non posse dicamus^ nisi a coelo desoendat, Qmnsmque 



0]^rain in eo ponendam esse, ut in coalaia eyehatnr."* This <o<t- 
tainly is to put Hegel's very stamp on the words used by ouxaelree 
—a stamp which Btuge seems incapable of taking on. Metaphysie 
proper, indeed, Euge has no taste fpv; and yet it is precisely meta- 
physie proper that Itage claims for himself—claims for the Gcrmin 
adranee beyond the f rench Aufklarung, It is these veiry temai» 
kowe yer, thvt prore our position. It is only the French. At^iSruitff 
irradiated though it be by the German idea, that constitutes meta- 
physie to Buge — something still quite mundane, still quite finite ; 
sooiethiiig that has no function, no worth, but to drire away, on the 
one hand, the priests, and, on the other, t3ie aristocrats. That is tke 
blood of Suge, his life. He cares notking for another worid, it 
never enters his thoughts, he is absorbed in this one, and lives aloiig 
every line of its web as if it were himself had made it, or could make 
it. God, existence as existence, a future life ;^-*" pshaw," says 
Buge, '* I have no time for any of these things ; these are precisely 
what I call Syrian fables^— Orientalism ; no, no, no ; we kave nothing 
to do but drive the drones away ; thai is work enough ; that is all 
I have to think on." Accordingly, the metaphysie wkiok he has 
canied. into the Aufktdrung is but formalism, a formalism wkolly 
Banndane and of thw side. Huge would tee nature and kumanity 
simply disposed on tke logical idea, witk tkis logical idea^-to htm 
a mere this world generalization — as principle, a.s absoliabe, and 
witk an earth of working men in liberti, fyaliU, frmtermii, as Uie 
result, as the only heaven. 

It is perfectly ckaractertstic of Bnige, thea« that ke opens with 
expressions of contempt for Neo^Platonism, Christianity, the l!l£id- 
dle Ages, and Jacob Bohm. What ooneems these in Hegel skald >l>e 
to Buge simply excrescences. Excrescences they were not to 
Hegel ; this Bnge aUows ; and tiiat tkey were not excrescences to 
H.'egel is an earnest that he was specnlative-^that he made heaven 
the wkole r^erened of eartk; for neither to Keo-Flatonism, nor to 
Okratianity, nor to tiie Middle Ages, nor to Jacob Bokm, was tkfifere 
Vkj (]^uestion but of Ike other Me. Leaving tke rest, kow ckarao- 
teristio is not tke blindness of Buge to Jacob Bdkm P These cms of 

* This sentence from Hegel's Latin dissertation for the licence of. a 
Docent at Jena, we may as well translate for the benefit of the yoongar 
readers of our edacational organ : — " The praise which Cicero gives Socra* 
tea, of having brought down philosophy from heaven, and introduced it in* 
to the lives and homes of men, is either to be held of small value, or to be 
interpreted to mean that we should say that philosophy cannot be worth 
anything to the lives and homes of men, unless it come down from heaven, 
•ad that we should regard it as the one duty 1^ us to carry it up into 
heaven." Heger« Latin, of which we have in this dissertation, and certain 
timveraty discourses, ample speoimeMS, is, if somewhat elaborate, as aueh 
^ngs are apt to be, evidently good. In the sentence immediately praeedin^ 
theabov^ (two lines up), " animaM iUi" is sorely a misprint for 'anima)' 
ilio. 
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BShm's aboat the neoessity of straightness to width, of negativity to 
affirmation, in order that manifestation be — ^whioh are the first notei 
" of what is specially and peculiarly German philosophj," — these, 
with whatever risk to his position of philosophical expert, Huge 
will not hear, Bnge will ignore, fer they concern what is called 
heaven, God ! The abstract life of Buge in the mere political best 
of the day that now is, cannot escape from view in sach lights u 
these. 

Nevertheless, we are not to understand that Buge's verbatim ex- 
tracts from Hegel extend only to such ideas as l£e above. 
are really such as to afford us very excellent insight into H( 
in many of his essential features. He begins by telling us 
the object of the Hegelian system is to rea&e the idea, — a propo- 
•ition that, true as it stands for the Logic, requires idea to oe re- 
placed by absolute spirit^ in order to be true for the system as a 
whole* By absolute spirit the reader requires simplv to understand 
God, and bv idea (in readiest aspect) the diamona net of logical 
categories, tne plastic svBtem of thoughts, that underlies, supports, 
and is the universe. This system of thoughts is considered in the 
logic, in which it dialectically evolves itself from a starting iJiooght, 
and spontaneously issues in a single organic whole. Nature is men 
considered with the general object of dialectically raising it, through 
all its forms, from the most external element, space, to the most 
internal element that is found in nature, life. In the third place, 
spirit, or active, functioning intelligence, is developed, by virtue of 
the same dialectic law, from the natural soul in its lowest form of 
mere sensation, up to the absolute spirit. "Rage surveys all these 
three grand parts of the system completely, so far as his method is 
susceptible of completeness — except the last. There S,uge stops 
with its seccmd division, objective spirit, or jurisprudence, morab, 
and politics, and disdains all traffic with the grand closing division 
on the absolute spirit, thereby denying himself any noticoy even of 
Hegel's splendid contributions to esthetics. To reject art and 
religion, then, is to reject much, and much of what is most impor- 
tant ; still there remains more, and only of inferior importance, for 
.Buge's presentment of which we have good reason to be thankful. 

£i characterization of logic in general (Buge says the absolute), 
we are presented with the words of Hegel, that it is the " metho- 
dical development of the categories, with the resolution of the anti- 
nomies, and the consequent transparency of the latter to him who 
thinks." This is followed by certain general considerations, relating 
in the main to thought as thought : — 

'* With the term Wordy and the term Thouffhty** says Buge, '^ we pass ficom 
the sensible into the supersensible, from the natural into the supematunl 
wprld. . . . Thought is the supernatural process wM^ rest* free oe 
Us own selff and in its own element spontaneously proceeds. . . . Ths 
natural^ the outward, the phenomenal, enters not here. • • • Here^ and 
only here, are we among ourselves. We are absolutely one in the com- 
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nranitj of thought, while the sentuous, as saoh, is not admitted into thif 
our ■anctuarj. Brery word is uniTenal . . . 'horse' means aU 
hones f as * this ' applies to ererything. • . Thus the word signifies the 
genus ; it would strive vainlj to ioy the sensuous individual, for in languace 
the aineular is already universaL The word that brings together on^ 
things similar or in agreement gets no further than the imperfect unirersaJ, 
that is alone realized in nature ; so situated also are space, time, light, 
which possess external universality, but not that universality that compre- 
hends, holds its own self^ like thought. . . That transparent universality 
is the universal itself, the true, free, ahf ointe form of the idea. . . Its 
moyement is of itself willed and accomplished for the attainment of self* 
cognition, for the grasping of self. Metaphysio it is that teaches man to 
think as man. True metaphysic knows that reason governs the world, that 
reason is the soul of the world, dwells in it, is its own inmost nature, its 
unirersal. Only man is the universal for the universal, nature cannot bring 
her reason to conscious reason. ' Nature and spirit are only special expxes* 
sions of the forms of pure thought.* ' Nature is unable to express the 
logical forms purely ; thus the magnet, which embraces its north and south 
pole, its extremes, in the middle pointy is only an external expression of 
the syllogism.' 'The categories are the pure souls which have to give 
life to all the sciences.' * Tiiey are pure thoughts, for they contain nought 
that belongs not to thought, titat is not produced by thought.' " 

From thought Buge passes to the uncritical empiricism of the 

English, and the materialism into which, in the bands of the French, 

it was consistently developed. Buge admits that the former, " as 

an abandonment of theology," was right enough ; it was only wrong 

as an abandonment of logical thought. The latter, too, Buge ad* 

mita to be wrong for similar reasons ; but materialism is too radical, 

too auti-lheological, for Buge not to have a warm side for it. " The 

conqueror of lost reality," " the founder of epoch-making systems," 

"the forernnner of the Bevolution," &c., &c.. "materialism," he 

fays, " is again to-day the expression of that spirit that throws it* 

self headforemost, with full power, into the actual world, and will 

rest not till it has completely and unezceptiyely won it for itself. 

But then," continues Buge, with an air of very innocent conviction, 

" it will return from its wanderings to the truth of the universe, the 

pure thoughts that rest in themselves and comprehend themselves." 

'^ These pure thoughts relate themselves to nature and spirit, as pure 
mathematics to inorganic nature ; tU^ are the all-suppoHing and the aU- 
pervading, the eternal transparent fi-ame of the eternally self-evolvinff, 
aelf-realising, self- productive idea, which manifests itself imoonsdousfy 
in nature, consciously in spirit." 

A general conception of the logical element may be obtained from 
these expressions. By notion is to be understood the trinlicity in 
unity that is principle of creation and development to tne whole 
system. This whole transparent syAtera — the notion and its realisa- 
tion—is the idea. The notion is the omnipresent threefold soul : every 
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ni8W-miefforf. ihat arises is but the notion, the notion in another fom; 
In man the logical unit that aeis is the trif^idtf in unity- of sknple 
•pprehensioz^, judgmeat, ancL reason. This* is the notion in that 
Ibrm, and it is, so, a one ikenltj with ^iree flexions. We say ths 
same thing psyehologically, when we say perception, emotion, will. 
Not logic only, but nature and mind, history, art, religion, are all 
dereloped into systems, and a system, in obedience *to the same all- 
pervading, all-embracing principle. This principle, thep, appears as 
the absolute and ultimate nerve 6f thought ; it is thought reduced 
to its ultimate one, which one is seen to be its own necessity, to be 
that which could not not-be. Sueh principle being, the world, witii 
dlit containa, is once for all accounted for. Both revelations of God 
ave so accounted for : the revelation in space, which is Pantheistic ; 
the revelation in time (history), which is Theistic and Christiaiu 
Kant came up to the point when he resolved the act of mind into 
judgment, and, of judgmMit showed the functions to be categories, 
whi<^ categories appeared again as triplets geBeratire the one of 
the other«-*triplets of an affirmative with its negative, and resolu- 
tion or conciliation of both. If all things that are can be ex- 
plained in this way, then plainly all things that are are but func- 
tions of judgment. This is what Fichte saw when he set his 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis in movement to produce all the furni- 
ture, inner and outer, of the pure JSpo, Hegel's action was to 
perfect this merely abstract logical principle into the actual prin- 
ciple of life itself, and then evolve it into completed system. This is . 
** the secret of Hegel " and, as an ideal, it can be said to succeed 
wonderfully often, butnot always — not always even inHegeFs hands, 
itoge rejects in great part what we have called the revelation in 
time, and he appears not to have studied Kant as completely and 
tenaciously as he has studied !B1chte and Hegel; still Ruge has seen 
largely into the nature of the dialectic — what we call the flexions 
of the notion — of Hegel, — too largely, it may be, for he seems to 
abandon himself to it in absolute conviction, without the shadow 
of the shade of a fear. In point of fact, Huge has no super- 
sensible, no supernatural, but this " JEJntwtcklnvff,*' this evolution. 
Hegel's dialectic is Buee's god — a dialectic he rejects only when it 
would demonstrate God. 

We see that this is the position of Buge from his own words. 
He* is incensed at Hegel's mterest in the I^eo-Platonists, in the 
Middle Ages, in Jacob Bohm — incensed above all at his intenst 
in Christianity, and his belief that ** the principle of GhriatiaBitT, 
the God-man, is the principle also of the absolute." The onlf 
supersensible, the only supernatural, that exists for Buge, ia the 
logical element, thought as thought, the merely formal element 
tbuat underlies the material concrete. To him, even materialism 
will have thoroughly rehabilitated itself when it seee and adevte 
for principle the self-generative and absolute system of thoii^nts 
— ^the idea. 

Buge proceeds now to defend Hegel in his transition from the 



idea to nature, from the logical to the physical, from the formal to 
the material. The worda of Hegel he quotes are these : 

" The idea resolves (itself), free, to determine itself as simple being — 
as absolute externality of space and time individually existent, which 
simple being remains, all the same, perfectly transparent to it, and is, in 
this its paiticularisation, the notion that remains in and with itself. 
. . . • The transition (of logic into nature) is therefore to be under- 
stood here so that the idea realises itself free, absolutely sure of itself and 
resting in itself." 

And here Ruge is perfectly right ; accepting the Hegelian pre* 
Buppositions, there are few things more grandiose in Hegel than the 
transition from the idea into nature. The notion, which is the 
Hegelian principle, has dereloped itself into its own system — the 
idea, the logos ; and it is only in obedience to the common law that 
the idea, the logos, ^^^, bursts now asunder into the infinite partiou- 
larisation and contingency of the material universe. Particulari* 
scdion — a boundless out and out of infinitely difierent atoms,— . 
infinite atomisation, and in the crossing streams of infinite con- 
tingency, infinite accident, could, on ike law, be the only result. 
This is the grandest stroke in the realisation of a philosophy of 
nature that has ever been struck. With all his appreciation of it, 
however. Huge can only draw his usaal moral. He says : — 

** Certainly the idea gives in nature the spirit up, but it (the idea) 

remains its (nature's) soul, and in nature and out of nature ever re* 

produces itself as spirit anew. Here, however, there is so little question 

of any Jewish or Popish conception of creation in the mason's wwf 

that HegeFs expression is rather Heraclitus's, and Plato's, and Aristotle's 

purified idealism. And this logic, despite the asseveration of Hegel, is so 

little * pure theology * that it has rather been from the very first (the 

Ifileatics) the purest and most absolute foe of all theology ; for its system 

of all-pervading and all-moving thought allows itself only to be tlMUffM, not 

seized by phantcuy, not symbolically and nebulously conceived (as ooncep* 

tion ordinarily or properly b) as the iheos, whether unal as the personified 

All, or triple as the Pythagorean- Alexandrine Trias, whether man or beast. 

Only the philosopher it is that understands and sees through the object of 

theology, the god of any religion. The theologian has neither the the09 

-nor the logos. He has only a believe-so, and external supposition ; it is so 

handed down to him ; and when he declares his apis for ' the true being of 

i^ being,* and his * man,* on the contrary, for * no man,* the entire objeof 

simply escapes him into the domain of dream and drivel. Whikt, then, 

he seeks to 'get possession of his theos, he discovers that the logos never 

was his ;— and it cannot be his, for, with his drivel and dotage, he is a foe 

to reason and thought, and the worst and bitterest foe to the truth that 

so or so undtrlies his god.** 

Tiiis is plain speaking, and, with such sentiments as these, it is 
Qo wonder that Ituge exclaims in continuation,*^ 

** Hegel, then, perpretated a sin to the sp^t of logic, when he deoU*^'^ 
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it (logic) to he theolo^t and maintained that ' thought has to giro itsett 
movement, free, within itself; whereby it is to be observed at the same 
time, that the result of thought, in its own free law, eoineidea with the 
tahenxt purport of the Oirietian reUgiou^ iSASMVcn AS this belioiok is 

XHB BBYBLA.TIOK 07 BXA80K ITSXLV.' ** 

It is really gratifyinjyr to be able to offer to Englishmen, to whom 
He^el (absurd as it is) has hitherto been an ordinary German 
rationalist, a pantheist, an atheist, an infidel, a Tom Paine, these 
testimonies to his orthodox Christianity, on the part of one who is 
at once an Hegelian expert and an Hegelian opponent. Bage pro- 
ceeds somewlukt further in the same strain, but presently enters 
into the matter of the lo^ic. This " all-irradiating, pure uiou^ht- 
heaven," as Bnge calls it, begins, like the Eleatics, with being; 
" only being is, and nothing is not at all ; " whereat Heraclitus re- 
joined, '' Nothing is, as much as being ; All, in that it is, at the 
same time is not, for all is a becoming" And Hegel, doubtless, 
had all that, and muck more, in his mind when he began with 
being and nothing. 

. Buge first points out the course of the three general stages (one 
for each of the three Tolumes), — being, essence, notion. 

*' The logic develops being into essemje, and the unitg of both into the 
notion. Being is immediacy [immediate is whatever bears to be indepen- 
dently and directly present at first hand]— the notion in itself. Essenoe is 
mediaoy [the result of intervention], the notion/or itself, the show (reflec- 
tion) of the notion. The notion as such, then, has reached — passing through 
immediacy and external mediacy — «e^-mediation, self-development, — it is 
thus in and for itself; the mediation of the contraries here is no longer an 
external one, but it is in the notion in its own developed self-completeness, 
[bemehsein — a state of being entire, sufficient, independent, absolute, with 
ana in self]. In the sphere of being, the connection of the contraries is not 
expressed, not explicit, but only present in point of fact ; the notion i>, and 
the contraries pass over into each other, as being into nothing. In the 
sphere of essence [the inner what of a thing], the connection of the contra* 
ries is explicit, as the negative in the positive ; the contraries here shine or 
show into one another, are reflected into one another ; and this is the show 
of the notion [what we see when we think we have got what we call the 
inner what of a thing, its principle, its essence, its true inner nature, is not 
the notion but the reflexion of the notion, its mere borrowed appearance^ 
its Schein"]. In essence the union of the contraries is their mutual reflec- 
tion. In the notion itself lastly, the thought sets itself of itself into its own 
opposed moments, and returns out of them again back into unity with 
itself, while in being and essence the object still stood independently before 
it." 

The transition of being into nothing Ruge illustrates, as already 

said, hj a reference to the flux of Heraclitus, as the truth of things. 

There is nothing that is omj ; every thing is also not ; and all becomes. 

Being and nothing, then, are both abstractions ; becoming is the 

- concrete, and it contains equally being and nothing ; its unity 
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is the indissoluble, perfeetly homogeneous (Vision of both; and this 
whether the process be, as it were, towards the one or the other — 
whether it appear as being passing into nothing, or nothing into 
beioff. The arrest of this proeess is the derelopment of Something, 
whidb, whatever it is, is still, as we know, no constant, but a Tan- 
able that passes ; it is still a becoming ; nay, even when regarded 
as constant, as fixed, it is still as much as ever an indissoluble amal- 
gam of being and nothing ; for, as we have said, everything is and 
equally is not, or what it is depends upon negation quite as much as 
upon affirmation— a little piece of transcendentalism that even the 
sober Bain — ^very soberly unconscious of what it is— adopts. Here 
we have then before us the first five categories, being, nothing, 
becoming, so-being, something; and how it is that being and no- 
thing are the same is not now a difficulty. Both are abstractions, 
that is, and both are the same abstraction. The word being, taken 
quite generally, means the abstraction from all particular beings 
whatever, chairs, horses, trees, seas, stones, hills (not one of these 
is being as being, being generally) ; but the word nothing, taken 
^uite generally, likewise means the same abstraction from all par- 
ticular beings. Their meaning, their matter of contents, then, being 
the same, they are the same. But this does not mean that to exist 
and not to exist, or to be and not to be in thai sense, are the same 
thing. What is said is in a mere logical regard, that, when we say 
pure being and pure nothing, we use two expressions for the same 
widest generalization, the same widest abstraction ; and evidently 
it cannot be wider, for it is obtained in both cases by abstracting 
from everything whatever. The wonderful Hegelian proposition, 
then, that has driven the whole world into opposition, and arrested 
thousands of readers, is the merest commonplace. This has of late 
been thoroughly demonstrated ; yet we find gravestprofessors still 
grave over being and nothing as constituting the Hegelian philo- 
sophy somewhat in the same manner as water constituted the phi- 
losophy of Th ales, or esse-pereipi that of Berkeley. Hegel's philoso- 
phy is a philosophy of being ! How often Hegel must have laughed 
at the mountains made of his mere convenient word-mice. And the 
convenience is plain, when we consider what the creative dialectic, 
which Hegel proposed to himself, was to be. It was to be an evo- 
lution of contraries all through. As we have seen, if there is anv 
single word to be applied in expression of the philosophy of Hegel^ 
it is the term notion. Each category of logic, each stage of nature, 
each evolution of spirit, is but the notion. The notion, and abso- 
^^tely the same notion, though in innumerable forms, is the sole and 
single thing in Hegel. The universe before us is to be all explained 
to us, not by generalization from the concrete outer many to the 
abstract inner one, but by a sort of counter-generalization from utter 
abstraction to absolute concretion. Pure being is utter abstrac- 
tion (and therefore nothing). The absolute spirit is absolute concre- 
tion. The notion now, in its three flexions, was to be the serpent 
of eternity, that, between these extremes, should wind itself into tb<>^ 
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whole riohe0 of Batue and life, of kistovy and science, and wind it- 
self also into itself, with rounding of the extremes into each other, 
of the end into the becinning. This was the ideal at which Hegel 
aimed. This can also be said otherwise. We may call the mediat- 
ing principle of production in the system Qeffensatz, as well as 
Becriff, antithesis as w^ as noticoi, for the notion ia an aatithesist 
ana the antithesis. And yery plainly, when we keep in view what 
Hegel's object was, it was an antithesis that was required. Ko 
identity could have oyer served his purpose. We want to conceiye 
this universe created from a single principle. In this principle, 
then, there must be the means of difference. But how can a single 
difference be ever extracted fr<»n blank identity P How much such 
considerations as these had entered into the mind of Hegel, we can 
easily understand fromhis interest in, almost amusement at, Jacobi's 
difficulties as to how synthesis is to be got into Kant's Pures (space, 
time, &c.)f as to how the soundless, uninterrupted sounding of the 
pure vowel of the e^o, is ever to edge itself into a consonant, or 
even an accent. 

An antithesis, then, was as much the necessity of Hegel as of 
Jacob Bohm. To Bohm, as we have seen, there was in God himself 
a negative necessary, if afi&rmation itself were ever to be realized. 
This was his conirariwn ; this was the tirst word of German meta- 
physics ; and Hegel alone it was that fairly and fully saw its import. 
Into the nature and necessity of a eoTUrarium we can get a glimpse 
at once, if we consider that action imnlies pasnon. The moment 
you have the notion action, you have also that of passion ; these, in 
fact, are not two notions, they are one notion, an mdissoluble third 
in which there is a first and a second moment. Omnipotence 
would be impotence were it not limited by another, on wldch to 
inanifest itself. The philosophical dictum, then, to which the word 
eonirarium is tantamount, is this. Every notion for realization im- 
plies its own negative. And this we have here at once in the most 
geneoral notion to which we can reach. Pure being is just as much 
pure nothing. To ask what a thing is in itself is really to ask what 
is it for another. H^ice Hegel's two categories further on of An- 
eichseyn and Seyn-furanderee, being for self, and being for other. 

Familiarized now with the main difficulties in constitution of the 
" secret " of Hegel, we shall have a better understanding of the 
communications of Buge, who, in illustration of the diale9tic, has 
this : — 

** AU movement, internal and external, is this to and fro at once, Bevo- 
lution and oounter-revolution are, in ^he turning of the wheel, both at once 
and together. While the one half turns forwards, the other half turns 
backwards ; but this revolution and counter-revolution are the one swing 
round which sublates all the points of the road into those of the rolling 
wheel, or makes them ideal, and thereby vanquishes the road.** 

In illustration of the process of becoming, of what is at once a 
fluent Yes and lio, but in indissoluble combination, Euge instaww^ 
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the riT«r (ever tke sane .and erer not the same), the present (the 
was into the i», that eTea as it is, no longer is), and motion (the ker^ 
tiiat is ako there), and ^Mfoceeds thus :— 

**The becomiDg in the river, in the present, in motion, nay, in growth 
tmd in lifs (which, as erolution, howeyer, are both more), is certainly a real 
becoming ; but, even so, it is not yet thought, the moments of which are not 
being and nothing, but the general, the particular, and their unity, the sin- 
gular. Growth and life are already, indeed, erolution of the notion, but still 
within nature, and imc(mscious. The result of becoming is so-being [mor- 
tal state, sensible definiteness] ; what is so [the so-bednt], something, 
beoomes another, it dUert itself^ ^Z^^ration is the becoming of the finite \ 
the becoming of the finite [the ended] ends another finite, and so on into 
the infinite [the unendedj. As perpetual oZ^^mation of one finite with 
another, this infinite is the external infinite ; there lies in it, however, that 
tiie finite^ the ended, ends its^ ; the other, with the other, goes together 
with itself [other and other], and the true infinite is this return into itself 
this negation of the negation, being-for-self [what is in, by, and for its own 
self] ; as the infinite straight line remains ever by a would-be infinitude^ 
and only the circle, that returns into itself, is the true infinite ; and as not 
the individual separate thoughts themselves, but only the contraries which 
are taken back into the thinking JEgo, aod are therein set in unity, are the 
infinite notion. Veritably infinite being, and the highest form of infinitude, 
is not, therefore, the external infinite of space and time, but the being for 
self of the self-conscious, thinking ^go. This development of the categories 
of finitude and infinitude is one of the great deeds of our philosopher, the 
rescue of the spirit from the bondage of oppressive, unintelligent phantasies. 
Plato's ' Philebus * failed here, but now light is carried into the night of 
ordinary eenception (Yorstellmng), and become to many, though not to all, 
sooessiUe even in pure logical form." 

The moral here we interpret as individual immortality; one 
would like to know if Euge also sees that, or only the immortality 
of spirit as spirit, thought as thought. 

Being passes into essence through its adumbration in the rela- 
tions of quality and quantity in measure—a transition, however, 
which it is difficult to res^ard as more thtai forced by Hegel in ac- 
cordance with his formuui. It ought to be internal ; but we, what- 
ever !Enge may do, are apt to shake head at it as only external. On 
essence Huge quotes these words of Hegers own : — 

*' In essence the contraries are in correlation, connection. In being the 
connection is only our reflection ; in essence, on the contrary, this is its 
own determination. In being it is only in itself (implicit) j in essence 
•xplinU, When we say being and nothing, then being is per m, and 
nothing equally per se. It is quite otherwise situated with the positive and 
the negative. These have in them, indeed, the nature, the influence, of 
being and nothing ; but the positive p§r te has no meaning ; it has that 
otUy as connected with, as veierred. to, the negative. And it is the same 
^luag with the negative. When in the sphere of being, something becomes 
an other, the something has thereby disappeared. In essence, on the 
^<)ntmy, the differeniy by transition into the diffgrent, ditappears not ; but 
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the diflbrants remain in oonnaetion, in relation. Bat hare again the imme* 
diaej [direct independent Bepamteness] has disappeared, and ia aet down 
into appearametf reflexion. [In esaenoe being has become a ahining, a 
showing — a reflexion into itaelf ].*' 

Bnge, who has made some alteration on some of these words, 
adds:— 

** In essence we hare the mutual sublation of the contraries — and so the 
notion — explicit ; and this is illustrated in nature by the magnet, and by all 
the categories in this sphere which are current with everybodj, bat often 
enough onlj thouffhtlessly employed, as force and its manifestation, mner 
and outer. Hegel died before he had got to the rcTision of the theory of 
essence. We have to thank this circumstance for the pure, yeritably 
classical form of these derelopments." 

For our part, we regret the loss of this reyision : Hegel, we know, 
would have liked to have revised his Logic, *' not seven times, but 
seven and seventy." For importance, the two other parts are not 
inferior to essence ; but of essence it would be difficult to exagge- 
rate the importance. In Hegel's treatment of identity, difference, 
and contracUetion, there is the most extraordinary human insight 
that has ever been witnessed, though such men as Hamilton have 
endeavoured to make the name of Hegel a name of reproach for it. 
Within our limits it is impossible &r us to state these things. 
Huge here quotes these words ; which are, in effect, Hegel's : — 

" The being that has become essence has passed into its identity, and 
even so has difibrentiated itself, or expressed differenoce. Difference, then, 
is itself and identity. All sublates itself. The ideality of all that is, the 
difference, is the whole and its own moment, just as identity is its whole 
and its moment. 

*' This contradiction is to be regarded as the essential nature of reflexiom, 
and as precisely the primitive ground of all action and self-movement. 
. . . . Only so far as something has in it a contradiction does it move 
itself, possess motive, spring, and action. It is the negative in its essential 
form, the principle in all spontaneity, for spontaneity only consists in the 

expression of the contradiction Anything moves, only in that 

it, at once, is and is not here. .... Everything is, in its own self, a 
s^-contradictory ; but even so, it is the resolved contradiction. .... 
Finite things are broken in themselves, and fall back into th^ ground, or 
to the ground." 

Yeritably Jacob Bohm's contrarium has come to unexpected 
glorj. This also is striking, and in Hegel's own words : — 

*' The thing has qualities which constitute its consistence. These qualities 

are independent materials, and the thing consists of them 

These free matters stream incessantly out of and into the thing ; it ia thus 
as in their regard absolute porosity. They, again, are absolute porosity to 
each other ; they thoroughly pervade each other mutually, and are therein 
indifferent to each other, penetrating each othet without coming into 

contact with each other The whole has its existence in ths 

parts, and the parts in the whole. In this identity they are externally 
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Indepmident. This eontradiotion lublatei itMl^ in that the immsdiao^ 

SBseiit passes o^er into mediae^— into the relation of force and its masi* 
tation. Force is only in that it manifests itself, and the manifestation is 
the entire force. In the same way the outer is the inner, the inner the 
outer." 

Pasaing oyer actuality, posBibility, neoeBsity, &c., we come to 
the pand categories wuicn oonBtitute to Kant the categories of 
relation — substance, causality, reciprocity ; and here we shall com- 
press into a few quotations the whole course of the eyolution 
through these and tiirough formal logic up to objectiyity. 

'* The substance is the power of being, and not merely transitory powery 
but the power that sets up the determinations, and in distinction from 
itself. It refers itself in its determinations only to itself; it is itself, then, 
that which it sets up as manifestation. What is only something mani- 
fested is the effect ; bat substance, as what is by and for itself, is cause. 
The effbct, howeyer, contains nothing which the cause contained not, and 
vice Dersd, The same thing is put now as cause and again as effect The 
rain, which is the cause of the wet, is, as cause and effect, the self-same 
water. The relation of causality does not hold of what has life or intelli- 
gence : these allow not a cause to continue itself into them without farther 
question ; they interrupt and transform it. Oause and effect, as outer sub- 
stances, possess matter beyond the relation in which this is cause and that 
effect ; they are something else besides cause and effect $ in another respect, 
then, the cause again has a oause, and the effect acts as cause to some other 
effect. In its extinction in the effect the cause becomes again cause, and 
etoe versd. Each of these characters sublstes itself in stating itself and 
states itself in sublating itself. The cause which is at the same time effect, 
and the effect which is in the same relation also cause — ^this is a reciprocal 
cause, this is reciprocity, as the ways of a people are the cause of its consti- 
tution, and its constitution again the cause of its ways. Either member in 
a reciprocity, in going together with another, goes together with its own selt 
Instead of otherness, here is selfiiess ; and instead of the povirer of another 
(necessity), the power of self (freedom, freewill). This is notion. Or this 
is the notion ; that is, the umvergalf which in turn sets itself as singular^ 
and in its particular determinations sets only itself. As existent by and 
for itself this enfranchiBement is Sgo ; as developed into its totality, free 
spirit ; as feeling, love ; as enjoyment, bliss, Spmoza*s substance froes us 
only implieithf from finite form, bat the notion is explicitly liberty and the 
power of necessity. The nolion determines itself, but refers itself therein 
only to itself. Tms referring of the determinedness to itself^ as a going to- 
gether of the same with itself, is just as much the negation of the deter- 
minedness ; and the notion, as this identity with itself, is the unineredL But 
this identity implies equally the form of n^ativity ; it is the negation of the 
determinedness which refers itself to itself; the notion is thus the singular. 
Each is the same totality, each contains in itself the form of the othw. 
7hey are one with diremption into the show of two. This diremption 
appears, in the difference of singular and universal, complete contrariety, 
wi^h, howeyer, is so much the show and seeming of mere reflexion, that 
the one being seen into and expressed, therein the other also is directly seen 
into and expressed. Ego is this pure self to self-referent unity ; it abstrac^^ 
^Bi ail particuhuity, from all matter of contents, and retreats into 
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unitj which through said ncgatife attitade, that appOKred M mtatraotfon, ii 
unity with ittel^ and therabj contains all partieabm<y resolved wiliiia 
itself Sgo^ i^gauiy as the self to sri6>]refeTCnt negation, is mm^uiarUgf, abs^ 
lute determin^ness, which places itself opposite to the other and exelndBi 
it : individual personality. The means of connection, of correlation^ was, on 
the stage of b^g, alteration of the one into the other, and, on the stage of 
essence, reflexion of the one in the other ; but now, on the stage of notion, it 
is the reeipTOcation of the one ioto the other as into its own self. The nni- 
Tersaf^pears as the essence of its particular forms, as their own positire 
nature. In this wmy it is also the suhstanoe of ita forms? but whafcin tiie 
relation of substance was contingent is here the notion's special prodnetion, 
its own immanent reflexion. The notion is not the abyss of formless sol^ 
stance, nor necessity, as the inner identity of things or states mutoalh 
diiFerent and mutually limiting; but, as absolute negativity, it is whas 
forms and creates. It is the soul of the concrete, in which it dwelki^ mir 
obstructed and self-equal in the multiplicity and diversity. It is not oairisd 
away as with the stream into the mutation of things ; but ^»ntimtes itself 
through it undisturbed, and has the power of immutable, eternal self-pre- 
servation. Of its nnspiritual form — nature, as well as of its spiritual form 
— spirit itself, the notion, in its logical form, is independent. The logic 
stops with the elevation of the idea to that stage, from which onwards it 
becomes creatrix of nature, and passes into the form of concrete immediacy; 
the notion of which, however, breaks up again this form, in order to 
become for itself as concrete spirit. In the notion, identity has beoooM 
universality, difference particularity, and the contra-position (contsadiction) 
that returns to the ground has been developed into singularity. The 
diremption of the nption through its own self is the judgment [ur^theU^ 
primitive partition that effects a sort of naming of Adam] : the individual 
IS raised into the universal, the universal descends into the iadividaaL 
The judgment is this explication, the evolution of the negativity that it 
a^aay implicitly is. In the apodictio judgment the copula gets to be filled, 
and the judgment consequently passes into the syllogism £as a closing 
together] ; such copula shuts by means of its matter subject and predicate 
together. Or the unity of notion and judgment is the syllo^m. The 
notion, as Buch, holds its moments sublated in unity ; in the judffment the 
moments are indeed referred to one another, but appear as self-dependent 
extremes ; in the syllogism the moments of the notion are as the extremes of 
the judgment, but at the same time their unity is established* The syllo- 
gism is the folly explicit notion. All things are a syllogism, a universal 
through a particular shut together with the singular. AH that is zatioiul 
is a syllogism." 

Like "BiVLp^ himself, we shall be fotmd to^hsre taken considerafaie 
liberties here and there in the above ; which, besides, is all inade- 
qnate to convey any tme idea of the work of Hegel. The render- 
ing alive again of the Aristotelian logic, and the recondncting it into 
the concrete and actual, occupy the larger half of a volume, wkioht 
then, cannot possiblv be represented bv the half-dozen words abote 
in that reference. Hegel views formal logic as sulyeetivitj, and it 
passes, in his way of it, into objeotivitj, which agaia is cooatitttked 
hf the idcAs of mMhaams^ dieminsi «ftd tslaoI(^. Sabjastifiiy 



and objectivity, then, unite into the absolute idee» the conetitttent 
ideas of which (the ideas proper) are life^ knowledge, will. With these 
the logic is completed, and the idea, whieh, as snch and as a whole, 
is properly the realisation, the realised system of the notion, pre- 
pares to pass into nat^are. Of this matter E>age gires a few speei*> 
mens, And of his few we shall select a few : — 

"Iia mechanism, ohjectivity is in its immediacy— the objects subsist 

sundered from one another in self-dependent indifference, and stand under 

the siibjective unitif of the notion only inwardly or only otrfwewrfZy (through 

grayitation). This is objectivity in the form of the notion : in chemi«m 

this^ vHity manifests itself as immanent law of the different objects, and as 

a correlation in which their independent indiridnality «nblates itself. Thift 

is objectivity in the form of the judgment. In teleology, in thepurpose^ 

in the designful end and aim, the subjective notion appears as altogether 

referred to objectivity, and in that it realises itself In objectivity, it is idea. 

This is objectivity in the form of the ayllogism. An object has the de* 

t<enninateness of its totality out of itself in other ob^ts, which are again 

out of themselves, and so on ad infinitum. The return of this out-going 

into the infinite must indeed be equally assumed, and conceived as totality, 

as A tcorldf which, however, is nothing but universality shut into itself 

throtkgh indefinite singularity — a universe. Objects act on each other. 

This mechanical process is the negative unity of a plurality of mutually 

repellent objects. The action of objects on one another implies an identity 

of connection between them. In it the form of universality is given to tb!e 

particular action ; it is communication. On communication follows parti* 

cularisation of the communicated universality, on action re-action, and the 

reciprocal interaction is then rest, an arrangement of the objects, of which 

arrangement the precise nature is not self'given, but is an appointed one; 

This appointed rest finds its truth in the central body at rest in itself. 

The communication^ which also bears to be appointed, becomes (here in 

the relation of the heavenly bodies to one another) ohfeetive university, 

which is the pervading immanent principle of the objects (gravitation), axid 

so it (the communication) malces its appointed, a self-appointed detennina^ 

tion — ^self-determination : this is the absolute mechanism, or the firee 

mechanism of the celestial spheres. The central body and the ol^'ects 

(members of the system), of which it is the principle, no longer impel or 

impinge on one another. Their identity is the rest, which is hein^ in 

their centre, and their striving to the centre is their absolute universality. 

As the central body now is individual and the self-determining principle 

of the pervading aniversidity, tlte other extemal obje^tS) through return of 

tSie notion in this particidarity, become efttsAly deiriidiMt ae indkiiduaU^ 

Through their own centrafity they are oat of the umversal centre^ aad 

thenselves centres for other objects, with whi^, however, through the 

absolute centre, they are shut together into the absolute meohaBioal system. 

The unity that re-condoots extemal objectivity into ideality, the principle 

of self-determination — and it is the difference of the notion itself— is the 

Um, Because' the .law is the self^daterminiiig diffiorenoe of the notion, 

it is the imperisfaible spring of mo?eni«it^ ever kindling itself again 

afresh^ and Ufret msotBsiiy. In .this stage, scaly however, is still imm^sed 

in its bodT; it is only concrete oentrakty as univenality immadiaMff 

(si s iim fly} esteaded into, its ofcyeetivit^^ Mm oonrelatioa of objects reo'^ 
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rocallf ezeited and n^gatiTe, then, free meohanism is determined into 
ofaemum. In chemifm the objects are no longer in indi£ferent externality 
to eaoh other, and only bound together by the inner band of aniyersality 3 
but they are now so mutoally roused to each other that they hare the 
impulse [the tendency by tcij nature] to sublate themselves in one 
another, and by inner necessity make themeelyes into a real whole, which, 
however, as a chemical object, does not remain indifferent base^ but has the 
tendency to sublate the particularity of its actual state, and continue the 
process in self-determination. The differently determined chemical objects 
and their self-determination into unity in a new object is the notion 
externally expressed. GHie liberation of the notion from its externality is 
then the teleological emd, the proper free existence of the notion, oyer 
against which the notion itself still stands, howe?er, as in mechanism and 
chemiBm, yet immersed in its objectivity. Self-enoC the objecti^dy trae, 
the self-rwilifling subjective notion, or the notion adequate to its own 
self in its reality, — is the idea. The idea in its immediacy, the existent 
idea, is life. Life is absolute universality. The objectivity of what 
lives is perfectly pervaded by the notion; -the notion is in it 
omnipresent soul, which remains simple reference to self and one in 
the multiplicity which belongs to objective being. The soul is the 
notion with the body for its reality. The death of the body is the birth 
of spirit. The absolute idea, as the rational notion which, in its 
reality, goes together only with its own self, is because of this imme^Ucusy^ 
return to Vfe, But it has equally sublated this form of its immediacy 
and possesses in itself the extremest antithesis. The notion is not only 
soul, but free subjective notion, that is per «e, and consequently possesses 
personalUy s it is the practical, absolutely determined, objective notion, 
which, as person, is impenetrable, atomic subjectivity ; it is equally, how- 
ever, not exclusive individuality (singularity), but is, for itself, universality 
and cognition, and has for object in its other its oum objectivity. All else 
is error, darlmess, idle ftuioy, striving and longing, self-will and perish- 
ableness ; the absolute idea alone is being ^ imperishable life, self-cognitive 
truth, and is aU truth. The absolute idea now in its tmf»ff(2kM?y~the idea 
as being^ the beerd idea — ^is, as the totality in this form, nature. Out of 
nature then the notion, as hw existence, gone out of externality into itself 
raises itself into spirit, when its full emancipation is self-completed. In 
the logical element as the self-cognising pure notion, it finds the highest 
fiotMMi of itself:" 

The reader must not take the above sentences as always coa- 
tinuoDB; they are on the whole bat fragments, and cannot be 
eq^ted . to prove quite satisfactory. Some glimpses, however, 
they may serve to procure for the reader which may seem to him 
not altogether unwelcome. Buge's own joy over the light which 
•he. claims to hare derived from them is of the most exulting kind, 
'find shoots itself aloud in such eulogies as the following : — 

**ThiB all-illuminating pure heaven of thought. . • • This glance 
into the deepest inner, &is clearness of the self-transparent, this satisfac- 
tion of the last enfranchisement. . . . This masterly key of interpre- 
tation. . . '. the most splendid thing that has ever been witnessed, 
and the deepest that has ever been reveated. . . . Hegel's expositioii 
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of the notion in mechanism, where the notion, bo far as conception is con- 
cerned, gets utterly lost, is one of the finest we possess — an all-penetrat- 
ing apiritualisation of what is most external. . . . This grand and 
deep-thoughted transition. . . . And with this the tcU of truth is 
lifted, and the idea reTtaled, the idea that ttenially produces itself, that, 
in every process and in every existence of nature and the soul, actuates and 
aotnalises itself — for all free men an immortal joy, a splendid and im- 
perishable monument of this great thinker. It is our happiness and our 
pride to have lived in his time, and experienced this enfranchisement, in 
which the whole future of our race becomes assured, and the greatest 
work of the ages, this self-emancipation of the human mind, con- 
summated." 

TLese praises, doubtless, are largely deserred. He who reads 
Hegel can read no contemporarj ; he has to go back and back 
generations before he reaches a man of the same depth of draugbii. 
Hume's boat, in comparison, is a skiff on the surface. We linf^ 
a little by the grim and perfectly real Swift, the biggest EngUsh,- 
xnan, perhaps, who ever wrote prose ; but Hegel's peers are only 
the transceadently greatest — Shakespere, Plato, Aristotle, Kant. 
Keyertheless, we must acknowledge that we have consideiable 
difficulty in taking for granted all that Bage seems to tak9 for 
granted. To tbis we cannot proceed at present, but must <mly 
hope to be able to return to it. 

it may be right to add here that we have just learnt from a 
review by Professor £app of Diisseldorf, that the new rouMMice, 
" Biaoica della Eocea," is by Arnold Euge. The review is abU^ and 
eulogistic. We subjoin a sentence :-— 

" Whoever has learnt, in his own case or that of others, how the new 
spirit passed into the thinking substance of the nation, — whoever duly 
realizes to himself how, in genetic connection with the ' G-erman Year- 
books,' things have shaped themselves, since 1848, — whoever reflects on 
their manager's further multiples activity as membey of the Frankfort 
Parliament, as editor, as chrf oz bibliopoUo enterpriseSj-^whoever considers 
also lus indefatigable literary industry during exile in France and Eaglpoid,— 
whoever does idl thi% will welcome this last new contribution aj9 a work 
which, seen into in oonnsetion, with that varied and busy life, ia weU 
worthy of the genius of Boge, and, ip its kind, alene." 
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OUGHT EDUCATION TO BE SETTLED ON THE PKIN- 
CIPLE8 OF THE LEAGUE OE THE UNION P 

THE UmON. — BBFLY. 

Whatbyeb determination may be come to by Parliament in its 
wisdom and considerateness in regard to the education qnestion 
which has been brought into such extreme prominence during the 
present year, there can be little doubt that the discussion which 
nas been eroked, and which has excited every hamlet and village 
in the empire, will increase the interest taken in education every- 
where. Among the readers of tius magazine the subject of debate 
has been opportunely brought up for consideration, and we need 
have no hesitation in saying that many good observations, as well 
as some striking arguments, have been laid before those who have 
thought the matter deserving of study. The considerations laid 
down in the early part of this debate, before the subject had be- 
come hackneyed, were, we think, well put and felicitous — ^as argu- 
ments upon a topic which had very evidently two sides capable of 
being well argued upon, and even now, when the controversy baa 
been written about so long, some of the later papers have shown 
that, in regard to the question in dispute, " Cuscom cannot stale its 
infinite variety." 

Of the interest taken in education during the more recent periods 

of our history, we had an able and profitable rdsumi presented to 

. us in that thoughtful and informing essay on ''Educational £e- 

form," which was apmropriately brought before us as " A Word on 

the Question of the Day," in December of last year. 

With that article vividly before us we had some hesitation in 
proceeding to fulfil the engagement we had entered into with the 
conductors of this serial to open the debate on the education ques- 
tion in favour of the Union. This, however, I did in the oest 
manner within my power at the time, and I think that I brought 
forward a very striking argument against the League, and in favour 
of the Union, when I spoke of the motive of the a^tation begun 
by the League. It is not an interest in education itself, nor is it 
primarily an interest in the happiness of those who are to be 
educated ; it is not even an interest in making them really better 
and nobler human creatures. It is to make tnem better workers, 
more intelligent in political action, and more amenable to the 
ordinary operations of political economy. " Georgius " thinks the 
argument of motive has no concern in the settlement of this ques- 
tion, and quotes a passage from an acknowledged instructor in 
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argumentation, which seemB, at first sigbt, as if it were dead against 
us. But on turning to the context we find that the author is 
speaking of the motives of the arguer, not of the agitator. In every 
agitation the motive is the main thing, and if we see that a move- 
ment has originated in a wrong motive, however plausible its form 
may seem, we condemn it. In this way we justify the relevancy of 
our argument in opposition to '* Georgius ; " and wo point the charffe 
by asking — where are the schools which the main movers in the 
League have built and supported, undertaken the pecuniary and 
moral responsibilites of; and, more specficially, what nas the sect of 
the Secularists, with whose views the League has identified itself, 
done for education, which has been so superlatively successful, 
beneficial, and self-denying, that the whole education of the 
country should be conformed to their model, and be brought into 
sabjection to their views P Are the Secularists the men who have 
sown the land with schools, and given them support P are they the 
zealots who have given half a million annually to aid education P 
Are the men who advocate the leading principles of the League 
about local rates and bibleless schools those who have communis 
cated of their wealth, their infiuence, and their efibrt to found, 
encourage, and manage schools where they had influence, interest, 
and opportunity P I am afraid these questions cannot be answered 
in the affirmative, and therefore I think that the Union has a 
better claim to recognition in the settlement of the education 
question than the League has. The earnest co-operating man has 
greater right to be considered in the matter than the selfish in 
motive and the unhelping. 

8. W. B. objects to the Union proposal " that it is one of 
compromise and not of principle ; " but our readers know that the^ 
whole constitution of our country is a system of compromises, and 
that all our legislation is liable to the same objection. S. W. E*. 
makes this the climax of his objections. I think I may start a far 
more serious objection against the proposals of the League than 
that it is a system of compromise. It is only a system of promise. 
It has no successful experiment of national secular education to 
appeal to in proof of the advisability of its proposal. It promises 
well, but proves nothing. It affirms of the Union education, " bad 
is the best of it," while its own proposal has no. corporate exist- 
ence on which testing can be exercised. It is a good deal easier 
to find faults than to cure them. Most inventors forget, in their 
fervent theoretie zeal, the friction which is to be got over in settinj^ 
their proposed machines in operation^and political machinery is 
notoriously obnoxious to opposition. If compromise is fatal, pro- 
mise merely is worse. S. W. B. will take little by his motion 
in this regard. Let " Georgius " look at the closing passage of 
S. W. B.'s paper, and he will see that on his side too there ha» 
been an imputing of motives; but in regard to the Unionist* 
I'esemblance to the daughters of the horseleech, we may at leaitf. 
8ay, if they have cried " Give ! give! " they have themselves give' 
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pretty liberally. Besides, they gaye on specific terms fixed by 
Qovemment — terms which the League desire unfairly to rescind. 

The League wighes to inflict on this country legal infidelity. It 
Melu to enforce conformity in irreligion. It advocates and arranges 
for the blotting out of all distinction of sect by establishing the 
uniTersal sway of secularism. It demands a public profession of 
hibleleisness. It claims the right to sweep out of the catalogue of 
educative agencies that very book to which ** the education of the 
world " has been due. The Bible is the book to which we owe our 
own civilization and advancement. It is the book to whose principlet 
of justice we endeavour to conform our laws, our life, our dealings, 
and our ideas, and yet we seek to eliminate its influences from the 
formation of the mind and the information of the spirit. The 
Bible is the boek which is interwoven with our whole history, from 
the days of the proclamation of Constantine at York to those of 
the Easter time which has so lately been observed in our churches, 
our schools, our workshops, our theatres, and our legislative assem- 
blies ; but now we are to change the warp of the web of history, 
and make it one pure warp and woof of worldliness. The Bible has 
been the ladder of our national progress, but we are now about to 
kick away in contempt the very ladder by which we have risen. 
The legal infidelity to whidx the League would condemn the child- 
ren of England cannot be conceded. We protest against that 
education which directly oppugns the Bible form of training up a 
child in the way he should go, and compelling him to a training in 
the way in which he ought not to go ; which, instead of bringing 
him up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, would hide the 
veij word of God from his eyes. What can we think of a scheme 
which is proposed by men who would not even have a Permissive 
Bill granted in favour of the Bible, but would banish it, as if it 
were an evil and detestable thing, from the schools of our country P 
The League proposal for the abolition of sectarianism means in 
reality a proposal for the establishment of secularism ; and, argue 
99 our opponents will^ there can be no doubt that secularism is not 
a religion for our age, and cannot tend to exalt a nation. A national 
secularisation of the education of the people would undermine the 
religious impresaions of ail, and destroy those of many. The school- 
room ou^t not to be made the battle-ground of political and 
ecclesiastical contention, but least of all should it be made the 
place of faithlessness and worldliness, of doubt, and the encireling 
of the spirit of childhood with the cold, dead, dull drill of merely 
earthly concerns, and of encompassing and compressing all belief 
beyond the present and the sensational; and this would be done 
should the League succeed in overcoming the Union* 

It seems to us an exceedingly curious phenomenon to see a great 
central organization like the lisague setting up as one of its fonda- 
mental principles local rating and local government at a time when 
localism is failing in every possiUe institution. This point of 
the question has been tooened by our able coadjutor, M. B^ but 
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he has Boarcely developed the idea BnfBoiently. It is notorious that 
the IPoor Law, which was instituted in 1846, introduced local 
management and local rates for the support of the destitute. The 
iBoaros of Guardians constituted under this law have, in most parts 
of "England, in less than a quarter of a century, sunk to the 
most woeful inefficiency — their management h&iniir decried as 
bTLugling and expensive. Is there any likelihood that School Boards 
would be of better material and of better spirit than the Poor Law 
Guardians P Then we have an agitation going on in almost every 

J>art of England for the extension of the rating area, and the de* 
ocalising, in fact, of taxation. Now the League takes up those two 
efiete and failing institutions, and is desirous of solidifying them 
with new pressure, graver powers, and more direct compulsorr 
functions. The man who builds his house upon a foundation whidL 
has been seen in another case to be unsafe is not generaUy am*- 
sidered to be wise ; but the League, which " Gheorgius " regards as 
the Tie plus ultra of wisdom, absolutely proposes to found its educa- 
tion of the nation on those two props which have been tested in 
regard to the Poor Law by experience, and have been found wanting, 
local rates and local management. The Union, more wisely, as vre 
think, looks out for a centre of interest-^for men of faith and 
energy, united by some distinct principle,— and having asked and 
obtained proof of their earnestness, activity, and devotion to the 
cause, proposes, under due regulation, to aid and encourage, to 
regulate and review the results of the labours of those who have 
undertaken the management, and to reward them according to 
their success in preparing those who are entrusted to their care for 
theproper performance of their duties in the State. 

Have we not seen how under the Poor Law the poor have been 
compelled to relieve the ]90or, inasmuch as the aggregate rates of 
the poor do much exceed m amount those of the rich? Under the 
league scheme, would it not also come to be a fact, if free educa- 
tion were adopted, that the poor not only required in reality to 
teaclh the poor, but would in the long run actually be found con- 
tributing to pay for the schooling of Uie children of the rich P The 
wealthy would thud get a superior working-article, prepared for 
them toprofit by, at a less cost, per individual, to themselves. 

The Union is the advocate of the Christian education of the 
young. It holds every principle of the League except the " god- 
less" one, that children should be taught that they have hope 
only in this life. The Union demands nothing less than the 
I^eague ; it is the advocate of local management and local funds, 
Aided and supplemented by government inspection and grants ; it 
ftsks the right to render school attendance compulsory when ex- 
mience has proved that, a due and proper supply of educaticm 
being provided, the people show their disregard of it. From thei^ 
^erience, however, they have little fear on that score. They 
faiow that the people value education — ^half-a-million of self-taxa^^ 
tion for that purpose in school-pence proves that. But the^ " 
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not beliere that the policeman ia a good janitor, nor do they think 
that to transform the school into a semi-prison would tend to make 
it a delight. They helieve that suasion and persuasion are superior 
pedagogues — or leaders of the feet school wards — than police and 
nnes, and they are anxious to try that fully and fairly, and to induce 
a lore of education. The levy of rates would not, on the Union 

?lanf supersede voluntary effort, but quicken it, while under the 
icague plan it would entirely destroy this source of educational 
reyenue. The Union, hj its greater freedom of action, and greater 
scope of Christian activity, would commend itself more than the 
unbending tyranny of the League. 

I do not think anybody can have read the considerate papers 
which have been written on this subject in this magazine without 
feeling glad that an interest so widespread and intelligent is felt 
regarding education. JNo fewer than eight papers on each side of 
the question have now been contributed, and yet the topic does 
not appear staled. Ingenious argument and counter-argument 
have been employed, but all have been so wrapped up and interested 
in the topic of debate that the usual distemper of discussion has 
scarcely made itself felt. This is as it should be. . The interest 
taken in the matters under debate should lift us far above the 
petty artifices of oral discussion, and bring us to give heed rather 
to the elucidation of truth than the manipulation of victory. I am 
perfectly satisfied that the perusal of the papers on the subject 
m this magazine will not only inform but gratify those who feel 
interested in education. I have perused the articles of our op- 
ponents with admiration of their skill and adroitness, their good 
faith and intellectual ability, even when most strongly convinced 
that thev are wrong. Of my colleagues in this debate, I am con- 
fident that it may be said that each would have made a better 
leader than the one to whom the first place was assigned. I feel 
that they have spoken true words well, and I leave the question 
with the readers of the serial, with faith in the affirmative of the 
debate. M. T. 

THE LEAGUE. — BEPLY. 

''This one Bill, which lies yet unenacted, a right Educational Bill, is not 
this of itself the sure parent of innumerable wise Bilb — wise regulations, 

Sractical methods and proposals, gradually ripening towards the state of 
•lUs ? To irradiate with intelligence, that is to say, with order, arrange- 
ment, and all blessedness, the Chaotic, Unintelligent; how, except by 
educating, can you accomplish this ? That thought, reflection, articulate 
utterance, and understanding to be awakened m these individual million 
heads, which are the atoms of your Chaos ; there is no other way of illa- 
minating any Chaos ! The sum total of inteUigence that is found in it 
determines the extent of order that is possible for your Chaos — the feasi- 
bility and rationality of what your Chaos will dimly demand for you, and 
will gladly obey when proposed by you ! It is an exact equation ; the one 
accurately measures the other. If the whole English people, during these 
* twenty years of respite,' be not educated with at least schoolmaster's 
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educating, a tremendous responubilit^, before God and men, will reit 
somewhere ! How dare any man, eipeoiallj a man calling hinuelf minister 
of G-ody stand up in any Parliament or place, under any pretext or delusion, 
and for a da^ or an hour forbid God's Light to come into the world, and 
bid the Devil's Darkness continue in it one hour more ! For all light and 
■oienoe, under all shapes, in all degrees of perfection, is of God ; aU dark- 
neaa, nescience, is of the enemy of God. — Past and Present (1848)— 
Thoilaj Oabltlb. 

These strong, pertinent words, published more than a quarter of 
a century ago, put, as we think, the education question on itf 
proper basis. Eaucation is the drawing out of the whole oapacities 
of man to the proper accomplishment of their proper pxIrposeB, 
and hence any education is better than none. We know that if 
the faculties of man are not led out to their true ends they will 
be drawn out to improper ones. There is an education of the 
fields, the street, the workshop, the skittle alley, and tihe drunkery, 
which is constantlj operatiTe ; and if we will not give the better 
development of mental culture, the active power of the other will 
take its place, and fulfil the function of eaucation for us whether 
we will or no— and all that education will be towards evil. This 
brings out the grievous anomaly that so-called Christian zealotry is 
in reality officiating as Devil's lieutenants for the promotion of ig- 
norance and the encouragement of evil. For, as Charles Dickens said, 
"Ignorance is power" as well as knowledge, and those who sup- 
port the scheme of the Unionists are in truth proclaiming that 
ihey "prefer the culture which ignorance necessitates to the culture 
in which knowledge results, rather than sacrifice the |)rivilege of 
sectarianism, and the right of inculcating certain opinions called 
religious, but which surely cannot be so if religion is truth, and all 
truth harmonises with all other truth. What sort of idea of God's 
universe can the Unionists hold, if, as they seem to do, they hold 
the opinion that the more a man knows of the world, hmiself, 
society, and its relations, the less will he believe in the doctrines of 
the Truth of GodP Can it be better that men should know no- 
thing than that they should know only a little as the means of 
learning more P Is this not a remnant of the old mistaken notion 
that " the tree of knowledge is the tree of woe "—whereas it 
was the " forbidden tree " of the knowledge of good and evil which 
" brought death into our world, and all our woe — with loss of 
Eden.' The great tree of knowledge is now, as it was then, cleft 
into two — knowledge of good and knowledge of evil^but, singu- 
larly enough, the advocates of sectarian teaching, while they 
squabble over the Bible and Catechism, permit the consumption of 
the fruit of that branch whereon ^ows the knowledge of ctU to 
go on unabatedly, and really proclaim that this street training and 
field culture is preferable to any proper knowledge of God's ways 
Rained through any other channels than those of catechetical 
exposition through some book of dogmas, interpreting the Bible 
and nature, not according to God's will and law, but the law and 
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Will of the sects. There is a more outrageous practical infidelity 
in this distrust of the power of God's work to manifest itself to the 
soul M Hig work— unless looked upon through the spectacles of 
sect — than in the wildest words of the most daring secularist. It 
seems to us to be the very fanaticism of infidelity ! 

I* Conservative " affirms that the plan of the Union " utilizes the 
existing schools " (p. 125), bat it cannot do this more than the 
Iieague would ; for, in the first place, if the school was doing all 
It could and should, the League would let it go on and prosper ; if 

iHr^l^ Jiot, it would make it do so, by removing the obstacles 
Which prevent it from doing so — if sectarianism, by eliding it, and if 
carelessness in the inhabitants, compelling them to distinct and 
permanent attendance. 

Again, he says, the League plan " supplements the denomina- 
tional schools, where defective, by the building of free schools." 
A supplement is only a secondary and inferior part of, not an 
equal or a rival to, any thing, so that "Conservative" either con- 
fesses the all but complete jwequacy of the denominational system, 
or he uses incomprehensible language, or he misstates the argu- 
inent of the League versus the Union. In his Argument 3 he speaks 
of parents having " the option of sending their children either to 
denominational or free Government schools," which is inexplicit 
either intentionally or sophistically, for he means that parents will 
nave the option of sending their children either to denominational 
ichools charging school fees, or free (but unsectarian, ue. secularist) 
U^vernment schools—so bribing the parents to abjure and avoid 
tne schools m which Christian doctrine was taught in favour of 
those devoted wholly to the world. Besides, the plan of " Con- 
If^Til^^® " contains a double file of scholastic agencies, both aided 
tyGovernment grants, instead of a single set, and so is wasteful, 
2^^«gant, and unwise. The evil of this plan would be that we 
? 1 J ?*^® double competing agencies to do single work, and we 

tIt -P ® P^y^^S ^^^'^^ foJ" having the work once done. 

M. E.^ does not "believe the police to be the best school- 
niMters. Li this we quite agree with him. But the League does 
not intend to make them schoolmasters. They constitute a good, 
or at least the best, it seems, we can get, preventive force. That is 
What the League wants them to be. They are to prevent the 
growth of Ignorance, vagrancy, pauperism, and crime, by prerent- 
M^ the growth or practice of the habits in which these originate. 
ir^Jf^i}^ *®®' ^y *^® moral compulsion of their known duty to 
society, that children go to school, just as now they require to pre- 
vent crime, and see tiiat children keep out of mischief and evU- 
Z^^^' J . H®? ^^ ^^* Tcquire to interfere with any who are not 
^gaged m dom^ wrong, neither will they require to interfere with 

fcr/Ji JS^i^ 1 S, "8**J ^ ?®^*r *o school. Those Who go to 
^^ll^^^^y and readily tnll feel no hardship, and thos^who 
^d^oto fa) evade the attainment of good are Just the people who. 
•ooner or later, by their want of education, would be iSiely t<J 
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require the aid of the policeman in a much less agreeable way than 
takixig them to school. 

The reasoning of S. H. E is very feminine. It is considerably 
wide of the point, and returns in a circle to the point from which 
it sets out. The conclusions are proved by the premises just be- 
cause the premises assume the conclusion. Nobody has proposed 
tlie abrogation of the moral law in schools ; it is only tne aboli- 
tion of sectarian teaching which it has been proposed to enforce*- 
so argument No. I. goes to the wall. Unless -sectarian history is 
sacred; and the geography of the Holy Land is marred and 
marked by the molehills of sectarianism, No. II. goes off. No. III. 
has already received its quietus by the fact being that Christianity 
is not to be abolished by law, though sectarianism is to be warned 
off the school premises. S. H. E. is arguing against the Union 
scheme, not the League one, when in No. I V. S. H. E. argues 
that sectarianism would beget quarrellings and ill-feeling. The 
League would eliminate sectarianism, and so get rid of the ill- 
feeling it engenders. S. H. E. apparently believes in Church 
Christianity, while we believe in Bible Christianity, " The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the earth sheweth forth his handy- 
work." A knowledge of the world and of themselves, the consti- 
tution of society^ and the daties and responsibilitea of life, wiU not 
impair the likelihood of men adhering to the fellowship of the 
Church of Christ, but increase it. 

P. O. 8. thinks "it would not be wise for this great country 
to dechristianize our schools " (p. 192). The League never pro- 
posed such a thing. They propose to desectarianize the schools, 
and so bring them nearer to what they should be, and more like 
schools of the unsectarian Christ than those which the churches 
have yet set open. P. O. S. and almost all the advocates of the 
Union assume the infidelity and secularism of the advocates of the 
League, though without any ground. The League is an educational 
agitation agency, and not a religious one. They wish to keep clear 
of any cause of strife. They find that the strife of sects is the 
fiercest and most uncompromising that they know ; they make for the 
things that make for peace. Let the warfare of church sects be 
waged among those who are capable of comprehending the differ- 
ences between them, and of understanding the arguments used 
regarding them ; but do liot force those who have only, in the very 
words of Jesus, to have no impediment put in their way in regard 
to coming to Christ — " Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not." That is precisely what the League does — 
they offer no prohibitory hindrance, but rather the reverse— 
they wish to guard against the forcing of the conscience of any one. 
The Union would inflict compulsory clauses on the children of the 
poor whom they could affect, but would not so much as touch the 
rich who refused to accept catechism and chronology, creed and 
chemistry, Bible and bills of parcels, faith and fractions, prayer and 
proportion, &c. 
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P. O. S. haa quite rightly interpreted the spirit of the 
opinion of the League as to sectarian voluntaryism (p. 181). We 
know the earnestness of the sects in all that belongs to sectarianism, 
and \re can comprehend the strong competition of sects. We can 
therefore readily trust sectarianism to supply by voluntaryism all 
that is demanded for the progress of the sect as a sect. But we 
do not think that the voluntaryism of sects is likely to supply a 
national education. Not do we think that a great nation like ours 
should receive from the charity of sects, or as a bribe to give them 
countenance, the education of the people. The State, as a state, 
ought to provide for the abilitjr to read and know and obey the 
statutes of the realm; and if it gives nothing to the sects — it ought 
not to accept anyth ing from them, except the obedience all should 
yield to the laws. While the State regarded it as a duty to give, 
and the Church considered it as a privilege to receive, aid for her 
ministrations and support for her ministers, it may have been right 
to expect as a return the management of the education of the peo- 
ple ; but noW| when churches are renouncing State endowments, 
and rejecting State trammels, the State should accept its own 
liabilities, and give the people the education which is required to 
euable every one to do his duty in the station allotted to him. 

Our opponents have almost all wandered away from the great 
leading Matures of the discussion into the religious difficulty, and 
we have been compelled reluctantly to follow them. The religious 
difficulty is only one part of the education question. The League 
proposes to shelve it, and to give it no place in school. Let the 
sects agree among themselves or quarrel among themselves as they 
plcHse, they say, concerning creeds, confessions, doctrines, and 
dogmas, but we are not to stand aside and leave the children to 
perish in the way while they quarrel and fight. It has been proved 
oy the experience of centuries that among the sects education is a 
secondary matter, but we are determined it shall be so no longer. 
It shall be a national affair, recognised as of primary importance. 
It shall be proclaimed to be a national duty to put the power of 
using knowledge into the hands and heads of the children of the 
land, and we shall not have our country overlaid with waste in- 
tellect while "for forms of faith" our "zealous bigots fight." This 
is the glorious claim of the League. Let every child be considered 
as a human being with a human life to lead, and let it be placed in 
circumstances such as shall enable it to live that life. Let it be the 
duty of the State, therefore, to provide and enforce education as a 
duty by and for the State. The recognition of the duty of the 
State to see education universally diffused is the great commenda- 
tion of the League. The League, too, while making national edu- 
cation the demand of the people, claims the interest of the people 
for and in education. Hence it demands local payments, and 
reserves local management. It seeks thus to secure the greatest 
effectiveness by a combination of local control and govermental 
inspection or supervision. We have the post-office as an illustra- 
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iion of a local ansectariaii, gorernmental, educational institate. 
The school may be made as readily available, aa trustworthy, as 
g^eneraly and as suitable to the wants of localities as the post-office, 
and be as thoroughly under the control of the Grovernment. The 
Leagne does not feek to abolish any good, tried, and successful 
educational centre. It wishes to secure and establish these, and to 
concentrate into a system, compact and workable, the whole of the 
primary education of the country. It claims that the means of 
education should be brought to the doors of the people, not as an 
eleemosynary dole, but as a right. A nation whicn has a work like 
this to do needs unity, and not dirisfon, requires neither sectional- 
ism nor sectarianism ; its primary object is secular, but its results 
are capable of being linked to all that is heavenly. The message 
of Christ to the soul must be able in general to come to the intellect 
and heart all the more effectively if it can be read and understood. 
But the Union proclaims a primary education for every child in the 
laud without inculcation of creed impracticable. John Forster has 
already replied to this :— 

"Impracticable! — and does the case come at last to be this, that from 
one cause and another, from the arrogance of the high and the untoward- 
ness of the low, the obstinacy of prejudice and the rashness of innova- 
tion, the dissensions among friends of a beneficent design and the dis- 
countenance of those who are no better than enemies, a mighty State, 
triumphantly boasting of every other kind of power, absolutely cannot 
execute a scheme for rescuing its people from being what a great authority 
on this subject has pronounced * The worst educated nation in Europe ! ' 
Then let it submit, with all its pomp, pride, and grandeur, to stand in 
derision and proverb on the face of the earth." 

What has been in all times the practical difficulty in regard to 
national education P Has it not been the jealousy of the sects ? 
How lon^ has it been the motto of the Homan Church that "Ig- 
norance IS the mother of devotion," and how long is it since Shak- 
Bpere, with a genuine Protestant perception of the facts of life, 
gaye utterance to the opposing tenet — 

" Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven " ? 

But the sects have in this matter followed the maxim of the old 
Church, and not of the new doctrine. Contending sects have 
founded and maintained schools in connection with their churches 
indeed, but then this has been done in favour of their denomina- 
tional interests and agencies. M. T. accuses the League of acting from 
"sel&sh motives." Is not this accusation able also to be brought 
against the adherents of the Union P If not, how then is it that 
the efforts of the churches have been so £tful and transitory, so 
irregular and destitute of method, and so inadequate to supply the 
demands of the people P Had they really believed that education 
was essential and imperative to the proper comprehension of re- 
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ligious doctrine, and the right perfonnmnoe of the duty of life 
among the people, oeold they have bo long withstood the endeayoor 
to combine all the efforts of the nation ao as to further and pro- 
mote the instmction and training of the whole mass of the people 
in the elements of knowledge P 

Either the eamestneas which the sects now claim, according to 
M. T., has not distin^nished them quite so mach in ihe past as 
it might, or their faith m the yalne of education was less than it 
should have been. The Government has exhausted almost every 
means of encouraging the sects to overtake the duty which they 
affirm to be theirs peculiarly; but they have left untaught diatricti 
of which thejr had, in one or other form, a monoply, while they 
have sauandered vast sums in sectarian contests carried on by com- 
petiug out unneceesary schools. The sectarian squabbles regarding 
education have kept back the training of the people for half a 
century ; but, after having given them this length of trial, we tie 
in earnest now, and must sweep the sects dean out of school, and 
have no more clerical cobweboery retarding the intellectual and 
moral progress of the working-classes and the lower orders of the 
people. 

M. T. conjures up " a world of worldliness," and imagines that 
this would be a devil's delight. The passage (p. 27) is eloquent 
perhaps, but it is not .eloquent through its truth. M. T. refuses 
to take what can be gotten because ne cannot get all he would 
like. It is an old story that " a little learning (of the sort we 
do not like) '* is a dangerous thing." We think a part better than 
none, and we believe that Grod has not so constructed the mind that 
if it be cultured it will doubt His being and despise His law— 
^uite otherwise is it. Knowledge suggests God and godliness, 
ignorance is the fosterer of sensualism, immoralism, and devilish- 
ness. 

Much as might be said on the subject, more cannot be said now. 
A most full and an emphatically impartial debate this surely has 
been. On both sides arguments of great force have been used. 
There has been no reticence in counter argument. The Unionists 
have been too restricted in their aim, but tney supplied diversity in 
unity. On our side the arguments seem to us to nave been moie 
varied, less hackneyed, and more to the point than those of oar 
opponents. Now it is for truth to prove its own greatness by 
prevailing. S. W. B. 
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CAN HIGH EDUCATION COUNTEEACT THE EAGEE- 

NESS OF THE SENSES P 

JLFFIBMATIYE BBPLT. 

'* Sbksb " is the term by wliich we express all the cravings of the 
"body, and all the desires whose limits are the earth and the j<^g 
of the earth. " The things of time and sense " form a synonym tor 
'worldliness, and the expression has acquired carrency in that mean- 
ing; The enjoyments of the senses, when indulged in without 
regard to moral consequences, degenerate into sensualism ; and 
*^ Qie eagerness of the senses " is such as to give man a general ten- 
dency thereto. A man who resigns himself to the low and lower- 
ing pursuits of sensualism, has evidently fallen far beneath the 
sphere and place in life which he ought to occupy. 

Corporeal pleasure, having its origin in animal sensation, has a 
great influence over the imagination of man's heart. It might 
almost be said, '* that the original seat of sin lies in the flesh, inas- 
much as the pleasure, which gives force to the fancy, is undoubt- 
edly the result of a bodily emotion. It is felt somewhere in the 
body, and perhaps without the body there would be neither plea- 
sure nor pain "—-though there would still be delight and sorrow, 
for these are mental states. 

Sensational pleasure, though our submission of ourselves may be 
greatly increased in power by indulgence and in the associations 
connected with indulgence, is not in reality much in our own 
power ; for we cannot help feeling i)ain or pleasure, as the case may 
be, when our bodily condition or circumstances are such as to call 
the mind's attehtion to the bodily sensations. To prevent the joy 
of these states from taking us captive, and so bringing us into bond- 
age to sin and death, is very difficult, for it requires us to set pur 
thoughts, feelings, and determinations against a tendency inherent 
in our nature to seek pleasure and avoid pain. To lose ourselves 
|;radually in the indulgences of sense is remarkably easy, because 
it requires no more than that we should yield ourselves to the stream 
of sensations that hurry men down to animality. 

We cannot steel the body against the changes which take plftce 
in it on the presentation of objects which have the capacity of affect- 
ing it. It IS only in the directing and management of the mind, 
of the intellect, and the thoughts, that we can, in any efleetive 
manner, oppose the inducements and seductions of the senses. By 
an exertion of the mind and a direction of the currents of associa** 
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tion in a course adTene to the seiisaUoiial crayings or enjoyings, 
these maj be eoped with and be oyercome. Sensational pleasure 
may in this way be reduced to a secondary, instead of being a 
primary, source of enjoyment ; and the associations and emotions, 
affections and desires, may in this way be brought into subjection 
to the higher laws of holy life, and sensualism may be subdued by 
spirituality. 

This is, as it seems to us, the plain gist of the question — Can 
high education counteract the eagerness of the senses ?" If G. P. 
would like the matter analyzed a little more it may be done, so as 
to bring it more plainly before the mind. (1) Can the eagerness of 
the senses be counteracted P and if that eagerness can be counter- 
acted, what agent may be best employed? (2) Can high education 
efficaciously counteract this eagerness P A. B. C. has rightly said 
that this is a philosophical question, and perhsps a little oblirious- 
ness to this fact has led our opponents somewhat astray. We are 
making inquisition regarding a principle rather than a fact — al- 
though facts cannot be disregarded in the discussion. G. P. has 
perhaps most erred in this direction, and so has brought the debate 
into confusion. 

It is confesses] that the senses are endowed with an eagerness for 
enjoyment, that this eagerness induces a degeneracy into sensual 
indulgence. It is not desirable that men should so yield them- 
selTcs to the merely bodily appetites and animal indulgences. Bat 
do these proclivities of sense hold the sway of fate over human life, 
and enforce compliance, or are they not only reprehensible, but 
manageable, so far as to be able to be semewhat subdued and coun- 
teracted P 

We have a firm belief that they can, and we also hold the faith 
that education can accomplish tnis. Not the education of the 
senses, as G. P. seems to suppose, for that would not be the coun- 
teracting of them, but the education of the heart and the thoughts 
to interest them in higher things than Uioee of time and sense. 
Education can so quicken, raise, elevate, and refine the nature that 
the associations of the senses may be made capable of imparting 
delights of a high and exquisite nature. To so edudate the mind is 
to give it a high education — an education which ennobles sensation 
into thought, thought into poetry, and poetry into love and wor- 
ship. This, we suppose, is the true function of education, to con- 
struct out of the sensations we feel the different sciences we can 
know, the various forms of poetiy we can relish, and the maturer 
forms of aspirative praise on account of these blessings, which go 
to constitute worship. Had tlie question been debated throughout 
in regard to this matter, I thine the result would have oeen a 
clearer view of the benefits of education, not only as a national 
question, but as a personal one, and would have greatly conduced 
to the extension of a desire for self-culture among the readers of 
this s-rrial, for that is the true safeguard against sensualism and 
•in.— B. L. K. 
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Thb philoBopliy of life is a difficult topic to treat of; and to dis- 
cuss the problems wliich arise out of the sensational pliilosophy in 
an adequate manner in a few pages is not within the power of 
many. It would appear, from the observations made by some of 
the writers on this subject, that we have misunderstood the whole 
affair. Of course, I have only to say that if they gave their inter- 
pretation to the terms, so didl, and I took the precaution of show- 
ing that it would be necessary to define the terms to be employed 
with some care, if we intended to have a discussion of any value. 
It can scarcely be laid to our charge with any fairness, that we did 
not carefully survey the meanings of the words employed, and 
endeavour to extract from them a sense which really gave them 
some importance and utility as a topic for debate. IS or was I mis- 
taken in the controversial nature of the matter so suggested. It 
has frequently been asserted in connection with the temperance 
moyement, for instance, that the only genuine course to be pursued 
for the extirpation or eradication of this vice is to educate the 
people. In a similar manner it has been argued, that so far as con- 
cerns the present pop\4arity of burlesques, ballets, and things of 
that sort, the only way to drive them out of fashion was to heighten 
the education of the people, give them loftier notions, and then they 
would forsake ballets for "gorgeous tragedy," and Sothem for 
Shakspere. 

We are of quite a different opinion. We think that even in the 
matter of burlesques and ballets, there is good reason for inferring 
that the high education and the high-pressure hfe we now lead gives 
a justification to the enjoyment to oe derived from them, which they 
would not otherwise have. We drink to soothe our minds by the 
variety it induces in the method of feeling and of thought ; not, say 
these apologists, for the stimulation it affords but for the change it 
offers. We are too highly engrossed on single points, and wc 
require some means of unbending the spirit and opening out the 
floodgates of other delights, so that they may flow into the mind. 
We go to the burlesque to unbend our thoughts, and unbind our 
ideas, embondaged by the terrible cares of competitive life. We 
do not want to think, but to be kept from thinking — a play would 
be a task on our intellect and our emotions ; this is relaxation, it 
requires no thought, and puts no strain on the comprehension. 
Even when the jaded intellect cannot see the so-called point of the 
jokes put before it, it can yet enjoy the contagion of laughter, and 
the community of the social affections. The ballet has the charm 
of enabling us to dismiss thought, to live the life-gliding moments 
in passiveness of mind, and so it rests and refreshes the over- 
wrought, business-occupied brain. Billiards, cards, dice, picture- 
galleries, &c.^ have similar effects, they give us sensations instead 
of thoughts. "We train the eye and the ear while training the 
pen and the tongue." 
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Those who contend that hiph education can counteract the eager- 
ness of the senses, make a great mistake then, whatever " H. Scott " 
may think of the assertion ; because they take no account of the 
ineyitable reaction of mind consequent on the tension of thought 
required for the attainment of high education, the natural results of 
the overstrain of the intellect, and the uprise of the demands of the 
senses for their due share in the facts and acts of life. The higher 
the pitch and force of the mind attained by education, the greater 
the delight to be found in unslipping the harness aud escaping the 
yoke ; and on this very account it has passed into a proverb that 
•* A little nonsense now and then is relished by the wisest men/* 
"All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,'* and even in ancient 
days it was determmea, " dulce est desipere in loco." It is a proper 
thing to play the fool on a fitting occasion. B. L. K., in his second 
last paragraph, p. 15, seems to admit these, and *'' Georgius D. E." has 
very effectively disposed his arguments so as to show that high 
education is no guarantee for moral character, and no criterion in 
regard to being free from slavery to sense. High education, as has 
been pointed out, is too much concerned with books whitrh suggest 
evil rather than good, and, as "W. A. proves from facta, inclines many 
men to grave sensual indulgences. 

It is a mistake very commonly made that education can thus era- 
dicate or control the eagerness of the senses ; and education has 
been proclaimed as the universal heal-all for the moral ills of hu- 
manity. But it is not so. The senses cannot be counteracted; 
but the grace of the Spirit of God may be so ixnparted that sense 
loses its power to charm and delight the mind, it leads the soul to 
the only true, real, independent method of conquering the desires of 
tiie flesn. It raises the spirit of man to the contemplation of God 
as the only true good, " tne source of lasting joy." it so influences 
the sold that the emotions and affections rise out of themselves, and 
aspire to the perfection of a new life. The moment the eye of faith 
is taught to look above to a higher and nobler object than sense can 
show, the charm of sensual indulgence is broken, the partnership 
of earthliness is dissolved, the reborn soul finds in all nature anew 
and fresher beauty and cause of joy, an unexpected and additional 
charm outshines from the commonest objects, ^hen to think on our 
own pleasure destroys all possibility of delight ; for the notable 
delight of the regenerated spirit is to love, serve, obey, and contem- 
plate God. This change, education, however high, cannot effect ; and 
because of this we have affirmed that high education cannot coui- 
teract the eagerness of the senses, and we feel bound still to affirm 
the thesis with which we began, that the love of the things of time 
and sense are only to be subdued within us by a due knowledge of 
eternity and God. G. 1P. 
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ASB THE SACEAMENTS ESSENTIAL TO SALVAXIONP 

▲FFIBMATIYE SBFLT. 

" Thb twofold nature of man, body and spirit, maketh it neoea- 
aary that ererythinf^ by which he is to be moved shonld haye ati 
outward form. While yet it lives in spiritual essence alone, it is to 
him as if it lived not, and its life hath over his life no influence or 
control. Hence the great Eather of spirits hath given to all tiie 
attributes of His being an outwsrd form and manifestation. . . 
And every doctrine in revelation is a form to the intellect of soma 
spiritual attribute of the Invisible. . . And to the most noble 
and capital truths or doctrines He giveth not only a form for tiie 
intellect, but for the very sense of man. . . The doctrine of ovr 
natural corruption and gracious purification by 'the blood of Chriat 
hath the sensible form of baptism. And the doctrine of our con- 
tinued sustenance by His word and Spirit hath the sensible forM 
of the Supper. . . And there is nothing in the being and pur- 
poses of God which it might benefit man to know, that hath not a 
form of expressing itself to the soul of man through the intelleeit, 
or through the sense." Thus it is that the great and good Edward 
Irving explains the necessity of religious forms for the proper cul- 
ture of the human spirit, and shows that the sacraments are only a 
portion of that special mode of manifesting himself and the dio*- 
trines of the true faith which God has adopted with man. They 
are in their given forms God's testimony of fatherly provision for 
our spiritual necessities, and in their received forms, modes of show- 
ing our appropriating faith in the Lord of glory. The Saoramenta 
are covenant-ordinances, sealing the relationehip of reconciliation 
between the true and fervent receiver and the God whose promises 
are all yea and amen. 

Few things astonished the writer of this paper more on opening 
the pages in which this discussion was commenced, pp. 04—104, 
than to find that he had for an opponent a contributor whose writ- 
ings had given him so much satisfaction in general, of whom, thox^^ 
he personally knew nothing, he had learned to form a high opin- 
ion, as a sincere, fervent-minded, and zealous believer in the great 
mysteries of salvation. For a little we could not bring ourselves 
to think it possible, that on this vital question we could be found 
debating against S. S. Bat it was, nevertheless, however grievous, 
a reality— and this, too, after a coTispectus of views quoted by him- 
self, which shows that both the reformed and the unreformed 
churches hold the necessity of the observance of at least two of the 
sacraments to be essential to salvation ; a fact which miirht be in- 
1870. 2 P 
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ereaaed in ita signification, by adding that Lutheran and Grreelc 
Chnrch alike consider sacramental communion as essential to mem- 
bership in the Church militant, and as ordered means of fellowship, 
with the Church triumphant 

Has the entire Church, in its official character, in all ages and in 
all countries, been mistaken or deceiving F— and amid au the con- 
flicts of doctrines and contentions of sects, have theae errors or cor- 
ruptions been allowed to stand unabolished P Surely the almost 
unanimous adhesion of all the great apostlea of reform would not 
have been given to the sacramental forms of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, had they not believed that Scripture yrarranted, nvy, de- 
manded, such observances. This.i^ not a question lake that of a 
special ministry; of an episcopate; of a celil;>ate clergy^ of a 
State Church ; of a liturgy, <&c., a question about pon-essentials, in 
regard to which difference is possible and arguable ; but surely the 
history of the Church in all time and throughout every state, bears 
evidence on its every page that the sacraments are. essential to aal* 
vation. It is true that S. 8. objects to have this question debated 
on historic grounds, but these surely form presumptive evidenoe as 
to how the Scriptures have bcien interpreted, and what they have 
been understood to mean and maintain^ History is in th^^ xnaiter 
a commentary on Scripture, and we cannot cfist it aside as upel^ss 
and worthless. In connection with any othei: great principle, S/S. 
would probably grant that the verdict of history bad an important 
bearing on a debate — at least in its interpretative capacity, and why 
should it be otherwise in this question P 

S. S. affirms that *'the design of the Bible is to show the way of 
salvation,". but that "it gives no intimation of the necessity of the 
sacraments thereto,' ' (p. 98). He farther insists that *' belief in Christ 
is the only essential to salvation (p. 99). But is this really all? 
is there no obedience to God's law required — no repentance and 
reform — ^no seeking after newness of life — no endeavour after god- 
liness—no necessity laid upon us to produce the frui^ of righteous- 
ness P What does James, the liord's brother,^ say, " J'aith, if it 
hath not works, is dead, being alone *' (James ii. 17] ; " Know, 
vain man, that faith without works is dead " (ii. 20) ; ** By works a 
man is justified, and not by faith only" (ii. 2^4). James, the apostle 
of Jesus Christ, certainly knew better than S. S. what is essential 
to salvation, and he knew that though the promise is, *' Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved," that is only the 
seed of the word," which must grow and produce fruit ; that is only 
our engrafting into Christ, but we must, after that, bear fir&it. 
The seed must be watered with the fruitful rain of baptism, the 
engrafted branch must be watered by *' the dews of grace ;" the 
seed must grow by the rays of the Sun of righteousness ; the branch 
must be nourished by the Boot of Jesse. It is by baptism, and by 
the eucharist, that the graces of the Spirit are conveyed and cod* 
tinned. 

S. S. admits that Jesus commanded His disciples to baptize all 
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nations after they had been duly taught; " but," he adds, "we are 
not told that Ohriat commanded them to teach that baptism was 
essential to salvation" (p. 99). Can S. S. be serious P If all were 
to be baptized, were any to be omitted ? And if none were to be 
omitted, can it be otherwise than essential that each should be bap- 
tized P Did Christ command tp " teach all nations, baptizing them" 
(Matt, xxriii. 29) ; and promise that " he that believetl^.and is bap- 
tised shall be saved " (Mark xvi. 16) ; and can we forget that He has 
said '* He that hath My command)nents and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth Me" (John xiv. 21) ; " If a man love Me., he will keep 




Ly love " (xv. 10) 
yet he affirms that obedience to it is not essential to salvation. Is 
there in the above paeteages " not the obscurest intimation given ** 
that the observance of the sacrament of baptism is essential to sal- 
vation ? and will not the same reasoning apply to the saorament of 
the Lord's Supper P 

Without faith there can indeed be neither valid baptism nor com- 
munion ; but there cannot be a true faith in that man who neglects 
the ordinances of God, who refuses to obey the law of God regard- 
ing them, and holds himself free from the doing of God's wiU. 

S. S. again admits that baptism is *' the evidence and public pro- 
fession of faith and repentance," but he also asserts that baptism is 
not essential to salvation ; that is, proper " evidence," such evidence 
as has been appointed by the Saviour, and a " public profession of 
faith and repentance " are not essential to salvation. But Jesus 
affirms that those who denvj ». e., do not acknowledge. Him before 
men. He will deny, i. ^, refuse to acknowledge as ffis, before God ; 
and promises that He will confess those to be His who have con- 
fessed Him before ^men. Is this not precisely the reverse of what 
S. 8. affirms P 

In a country in almost all the churches of- which there are only 
two sacraments acknowledged, S. S. need scarcely have debated in 
regard to ^even. On the Jwe other sacraments on which he re- 
marks, we shall not touch. But we must regret that S. S. should 
have passed over the sacrament of the eucharist — the Christians* 
feast of love, so slightly as to have devoted to it less than a dozen 
lines, while he. expends nearly a page on "extreme unction." 
Surely the. commemorative festival of the dying love of our Saviour 
might have received more reverential treatment from his hands, 
had it been only a beautiful superstition, instead of, as it is, a dis- 
tinctiy commanded duty — *' Do this in remembrance of Me " (Luke 
xzii. 19). In. this passage, as it appears to U9, there is a fulness of 
emphasis which strikes into the soul. " Bo " is an emphatic verb 
and implies serious activity ; ** this '* act, ceremony, or communion 
in which we have been engaged ; "in rsmembrance" not in recoil 
lection as of one forgotten, and thus brought back into thought and 
memory, but in loving and unforced recognition, as of an abiding 
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memory in the heart ; " of Me" the Saviour of sinDers, your 
Saviour and your friend, yonr master — yet your mediator, the 
Lamb of God, of -prioeleBs worth and Btainleas purity, who taketh 
away the sins of ine world. If the ainner is to remember Jesus, 
and to ^ire eTidenoe of His loying-Temembramoe as an essential to- 
wards salvation, how can he do so more endearingly and more 
enduringly than in the eucharist •aeoording to Christ's appoint- 
ment ; and if he abstains from the memorial festival, does be not 
do BO at his peril P May we not seriously and earnestly exhort 
8. 8. to consider whether that ceremony can be unessential to 
salvation, of which it is said '* he that eateth and drinketh tm- 
worihilyt eateth and drinketh damnation to himself"? Do not 
these same words, too, seem to imply that he who eateth and 
drinketh worthily shall eat and drink salvation to himself P We 
may not judge others in meats and drinks, bat let eaoh man 
examine himself. 

A. T. H. very philosophically asserts that '*<Cbristianity is not 
a religion of types and shadows," p. 265 ; " Mosaism is abolished ;" 
** the typical is displaced." Is Gbristiaaity the religion of ths 
cross P and is not the cross a type ?• Is not the Church on earth 
only the type of the general assembly and chureh of the firstborn? 
Is not even faith, as A. T. H. lumself quoting -St. Paul allows, only 
" the evidence of things not seen "P This £aith itself requires to 
be shown, that it may be known. The sasravLents are the means 
by which we seek and retain an aoknowiedged share in and of the pri- 
vdeges of the children of God. We are not asked- or^told to reiy on 
the partaking of the sacraments for salvation; but we are told that 
the communion of Christ is requisite. Baptism signifies and seals 
our engrafting into Christ by faith, 'and tkioitgh faith ; and the 
eucharist is the symbol of omr being sustained l^ faith in Christ. 
We ought to be all that A. T. H. says we should be ; but we ought 
to do what Jesus the Lord has commanded. He has commanded 
lis to observe His precepts, and among these precepts are. Be bap- 
tized and keep the su]^per, as a signx>f faith in and fellowship with 
Him ; for the eucharist was given to believers " to the Tery end 
that they may know and most assuredly beiieve that His absence, 
the absence of His body, dividethHim not>fi*om their oare, neither 
diyideth Him from their presence." 

'* Hiawatha's " views on the saving efficacy of the sacraments sre 
Tery peremptorily opposed to our own. He argues as if we on the 
afBjrmative maintained that the mere partaking of the ordinance 
of baptism and the sacrament of the eucharist carried in itself, and 
contained or conveyed, some saving efficacy independent of faith, 
and were means of spiritual regeneration and newness of life in 
themselves. This we have not argued. We look upon them as 
wdinances for Hie ftdthfuU to be partaken of by them, and to be 
Mministered totbemintestknonyof their faith, and of their assurance 
n k *?* p^Mfwt has given himself as a ransom for many, even for 
Ml who believe in His name and obey His <%Atnmi^n^iryi^w^ f iy as &r ss 
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in tbeni lies. The soeramentB, apart from and separated from the 
new birth, and all the holy iDfloenoen whicb work upon and into the 
soul through them, are nullities. We hare not ** treated the ques- 
tion in relation to the outward oeremonie^ which pass under the 
nam^ of Baeranients in the oharohes of the present day " (p. 347) $ 
as *' Hiawatha " asserts, we have spoken of them distinctly as in- 
stitutions of Jesus the Lord, the means of initiating, nourishing 
and oontinuiDfif within us the spiritual life of the redeemed—- aa 
outward means of bearing testimony to Ohxsist» and feeding our 
soulfl on Hi mi 

"Wa do not ignore or undervialae th» baptism, of the spirit^ 
though we adrocate the essentiality of thoiordin^ce of baptism 
with water, as the figure of spiritual regeneration* Neither do we 
diminish aught from the pure spiritutaityof the relationship be- 
tween Chriet and Hie memoers of His mystical body, the Church, 
though we maintain that the obseirance of the very forms by which 
He administers renewed natures to us, as seen symbolically in the 
bread and wine of the eueharist, is requisiteas a- means of grace. 
It is not a little remarkable that both. S. S. and " Hiawatha " 
dwell most particularly on baptism, and pass over the Lord's 
Supper almost contemptuously. In our TiUiw». the latter is the 
most solemn of Chvistiaa ordinanoes ; and w« oaonot comprehend 
the state of mind of those who despise the mercies of Crod in His 
ordinances in this way. 

We have renewed as fully as we hare been able the papers of 
our opponents $ while we admire the purity of their spiritual 
aspirations » and the devotional fervour with which they glow, we 
cannot convince ourselves that they have justified to our reason 
the negative they have sought to impress on us. In our view of 
the matter tbe affirmative writers have shown- good grounds for the 
belief that " the sacraments are essential to salvation." 

P. S, A. 

KBOATIVB BBPLT. 

It has not been a frequent occurrence in oounection with the 
debates in which we have been engaged in this magazine, for 
any of our opponents to admit the point for which we have 
been contending, and to refute which has been the aim of their 
arguments ; still less frequently has it been* the case that all who 
Have written in opposition to us in any debate have conceded the 
point for which we have contended. SueJi, however, is the case 
with the debate in which we are now taking part. Each of our 
three opponents, while intending to argue against us, concedes the 
principle in defence of which we write. 

That it may be seen that what we have now stated is not a mere 
assertion of our own, we will adduce the words of each of the 
aflBrmfltive writers. 

P. S. A. writes as follows :>-" This, of course, is not to be held as 
affirming that God cannot and will not save any one who has not 
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been baptized, and become a partaker of the Lord's Sapper ;** and 
again, " Those who have never had the opportunity will not of 
coarse be judged for not havingpartaken of these ordinances." 

*• Ecclesia " writes thus : — " We fed and are convinoed in oar 
inmost heart that the observance of the sacraments of the New 
Testament is incambent on Christians and essential to salvation-^ 
onless there are exceptional circumstances in any special case which 
binder the due and proper engagement in the rites and ceremonies, 
simple and solenm' as they are, which each of the sacraments re- 
quires." And further, "I think it may safely be affirmed, then, 
that the tenor of the teaching of the gospel is to the effect that 
the sacraments are essential to salvation; and that, though those 
who, having faith* have not had opportunity to engage iu them, 
may, and indeed we should say will, be paved." , 

The words of F. B. are these : — '* It is true, as S. S. observes, 
that we have instances of people being saved without baptism/' 

P. S. A. wishes it to be understood that he does not affirm that 
God cannot and will uot save any one who has not been baptized 
and become a partaker of the Lord's Supper. Now if, as P. 8. A. 
implies, some m^'y be saved without either baptism or the Lord's 
Supper, how can either of these sacraments be essential to salva- 
tion P This proposition«-Uie sacrameuts are essential to salvation, 
is contradictory of the propoaition-^some may be saved without 
the sacraments. We have always understood that the word essen- 
tial signifies necessary or indispensable ; and we beliere the word is 
universally so understood. Kow, if baptism and the Lord's Supper 
are indispensable to salvation , how can any be saved without them? 
And if any are saved without these sacs'ameuts^ they are, in the 
case of such, dispensed with ; and therefore are not indispensable. 

Nothing c%n be indispensable, and yet at the same time be 
dispensed with. 

P. S. A. believes that those who have never had the oupor- 
tunity of partaking of these ordinances will not be judged for 
neglecting them. But what constitutes an opportunity of attending 
to these sacraments P To whom shall we turn for informatiou as to 
what does and what does not constitute an opportunity of attending 
to the sacraments P Shall it be to P. S. A., or to whom P And 
who is qualified, or who is an authority competent to direct us 
where to look for instruction on so important a point P 

*' Ecclesia ** believes that the sacraments are essential to salva- 
tion, unless there are exceptional circumstances in any special case 
which hinder the proper attendance thereon. But what are these 
special oases and exceptional circumstances P Where are they 
defined P And if, as "Scdesia" believes, Grod dispenses with 
an attendance to the sacraments in the ease of some whom He 
aaves, how can those sacraments be indispensable to Balvt- 
tionP 

P. B. goes 80 far as to affirm that we have instances of people 
bdng saved without baptism ; it follows, therefore, that baptism is 
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not essential to baptism. The argument is, as put by '' Hiawatha," 
in a syllogistic form. 

^ ^* If the sacraments were essential to salyation, they cotdd not be 
dispensed with in any instance. 

" The Scriptures furnish instances of persons having been saved 
without observing them. Ergo — they are not essential." 

And we believe with " Hiawatha " that it will puzzle our oppo- 
nents to disprove this syllogism. Our opponents naving admitted 
the truth of that for which we contend, we might here bring our 
remarks to a conclusion. But, as the papers opposed to our views 
contain some show of argument, we wul examine some of the 
reasonings comprised in them. 

All that P. S. A. does is to show that Christ instituted the 
ordinances of baptism and the Sapper, and that He commanded His 
followers to observe these ordinances. Having quoted scriptures 
to prove this, P. S. A. says, " In the above passages the necessity 
of baptism and of the partaking of the Lord's Sapper are shown; 
and these passages, as we incline to think, fully prove that these 
sacraments are essential to salvation;" whereas, proving that an 
observance of baptism and the Lord's Supper is incumbent on the 
followers of Christ, is a very different thing from proving that an 
observance of these sacraments is essential to salvation. We 
willingly admit that it is obligatory on believers in Christ to 
observe His ordinances of baptism and the Supper ; but because the 
Scriptures declare of him who keepeth not Clu^st's commandments 
that the truth is not in him, to affirm of all who have neglected the 
sacraments that they cannot be saved is, we believe, contrary to 
the word of God. Far be it from us to even appear to excuse liber- 
tinism or a neglect of Christ's precepts in any who profess to love 
Him ; but is there no commandment of Christ that is neglected by 
any who are saved ? Has every saved person given his coat to the 
man who took away his cloak P Has every saved person given to 
every man that asked of him, and sought not again his goods of the 
man who stole themP Yet these acts are commands of Christ 
equally with baptism and the Supper. But does the omission of 
such acts necessarily exclude from heaven all who omit them P 
Have not these acts been omitted by some who yet keep Christ's 
commands in general, and whom it would be wron^ to brand as 
those who keep not Christ's commandments P And if salvation is 
possible for those who in these respects have not kept Christ's com- 
mandments, why is it not possible for those who have neglected the 
sacraments P If obedience to every one of Christ's precepts be 
essential to salvation, who of us will be saved P 

" Ecclesia " writes as follows :— 



(( 



The opener on the negative of this question took an ingenious method 
of acquinng credit for liberality of sentiment, exhaustiveness of statement, 
and pertinence of debate, combined with ease of victory, when he took the 
word in its moet comprehensiTe sense, and treated the discussion as one 
referring to sacraments of all sorts ; for he thus secured that, among by £)*' 
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tha kmr proportion of his raadflri» bo would haye fiTO-florenihs of his 
OMo at iMft grantod to him without any oontention, howover ineffeetiTO ' 
hk aigviBg might be. We do not think thia a fur way of patting the 
query. All P?otestante — except, perhapa, the members of the Society 
of Menda— agree that the ueramenta ov the New Testament are two, and 
two only — baptism and the Iiord*B Supper ; and though in the Church of 
Bngbmd oertain forms of ritual which are by Bomanista regarded as 
sacramental are retained ; they are retained by the large majority of ita 
oflSctating ministers as religious obaenrances, fit and conToment, tiy tlieir 
solemnity, fo impress and improTe, but are deprired in their usage of 
them of tbeir sacramental character. The Bitualtsts in the Church of 
England only go bo far as to recommend, not to enforce, a belief in the 
KomaniBtio Baoraments} and even the Church of Bomo itself does not' 
deelara that tiie seven sacramenta are, to ail and each, eBsential to aalvm- 
tion. In thia way it in easy to gain an apparent victory, but it cannot \m 
a real conquest in augmentation. It BweepB a Yaat field, it is true, with tha 
wariare of words ; but it comes in contact only with the forces of the 
opposition at two points— thoBe of the Lord's Supper and of Baptism.*' 

Now so far were we from patting the query iiiiftarij, that before 
we offered any armament in defence of our own yiews, we allowed 
both the Bitualistio section of t^e Church of England, and also tbe 
Church of Borne, to speak for themselyes, giving the very words of 
each party as published by them, and in our quotations from therr 
publications, they are represented as mainlining precisely that 
which '* Ecclesia speaks of them as maintaining. The light in 
which " Ecclesia " represents them is precisely that in which yro 
ourselves had previously represented them. How, then, can 
" Ecclesia " view us as haviog been in this matter guilty of un- 
fairness? The arguments employed by "Ecclesia" to show that 
the sacraments are essential to salvation are in substance the sanie 
M those of P. S. A., to them, therefore, our remarks already made 
in this paper in answer to P. S. A. are a sufficient reply. 

P. B. asserts that we represent the sacraments as worthless and 
unimportant. But no sucn statement is contained in our paper, 
nor can the inference be fairly drawn from our remarks that we view 
the sacraments as either worthless- or of no importance. We do 
not so view them. We believe them to be of great importance. 
Because we will not admit that a certain drug possesses sedati'v^ 
properties, it does not follow that we believe it to be worthless op 
unimportant. Nefither does it follow, from our belief that the sacra- 
ments are not essential to salvation, that we view them as of no yalue. 

It appears to us that P. B. mistakes the meaning of 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
We believe that baptism with water is not here intended, for not 
all who are baptized with water are baptized by the Spirit, as is 
j?7u ^ ^^® ^*®® ^^ Simon Magus and that of many others. But 
fr ^<>?e whom Paul is speaking of are declared to be baptized by 
ttie Spirit, which baptism by the Spirit is the same thing as the 
onnking mto one Spirit which is mentioned at the <^ose of the 
wse. But not all who are baptized with water drink into one 
opirit, or partake of His graces ; there is, therefore, no seriptunJ 
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f^oxmd for the remark of F. B., " It seemi plain, then, that Paul 
regarded baptism as an essential to salvation, and attached a supreme 
importance to it." 

With regard to the Lord's Supper we would remark that when 
Jesus saicC " Except ye eat the nesh of the Son of man, and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you," He did not speak of eating bread, 
or of drinkinj^ wine, but of feeding on His saorifioe, in a spiritual 
maimer bj loath in Hinr.* 

Our work now draws to a close. The affirmatire and the nega- 
tive writers in this debate nxe agreed that persons may be saved 
without an observance of the sacraments. Sach is the force of 
trnth, that those who commenced writing with the intention of 
doing battle with oar arofumenti, have yieidevl to us the point for 
which we contended. I%at is equivalent to a confession that the 
victory is ours. The verdict is unanimous. The conviction that 
sal ration is possible without an observance of the sacraments is 
felt by all engaged in this controversy, on whichever side they are 
ranged. Even ouv opponents have anisted' in oonfirmiuff our 
views. May we not then conclude — seeing such an unanimity of 
belief amongst the debateiv— that ike readers of TAe BrttUh 
Oontroversialisi are with oarselves convinced that the sacraments 
are not essential to salvation P S. S. 

* We greatly regret that presture of spaee and the uiual amngementt of 
onr oontroTersies pwvent ut from doing more than making the ibllowing 
quotations from papers in our bunds : — 

Chrintiaris ore the household of faith. Faith is the one essential to salva* 
tion. Faith is the source of all Christian efficacy, of all holy hope, of every 
grace of the Spirit. The only genuine communion of saints is communion 
in faith. *' By grace/* said St. Paul to the Kphesian believers, " are ye 
saved through iSith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God" 
(Bphes. xi. 8}. " The just shall live by faith '' (Heb. z. 86). It is there- 
fore the baptism and fellowship of faith that we require, and these are not 
attainable by outward observances and formal ceremonies ; they are spiritual 
gifbs. H. S. 

In regard to the Lord's Sapper^ the SeriptoMs do not record any one 
instance with approbation and sanction, ewiept when the communicants 
at the Lord's Supper are Christians i neiUier do they teach that it is essential 
to the salvation of any on§ penon that he shonld first partake of the Holy 
Eucharist ; thns indisputably affirming that the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is not essential to salvation { but it is the Christian's duty and 
privilege in this service to " keep in remembrance " Christ's sacrifice, and 
" show the Lord's death till He come." GiOBOius D. E. 

^ It is the spirit," saith Jesus, " that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth 
nothing : the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life." This proves that the mere eating of the bread and drinking of the 
wine in the communion " proQteth nothing," and that the sacrament as* 
an ordinance is not essential to solvation. If the Lord's Supper were so 
important in the salvation of men, why do the Soriptnres omit to include it 
in the gospel message P This silence concerning the Lord's Supper proves 
incontrovertibly that it was not essential to salvation. Gboboiits D. B. 
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HAS THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUEY BEEN, ON THE WHOLE, JUST AND WISE? 

AFFIBMATIVB BEPLY. 

It is to be regretted that the quo1».tion made at the head of the 
article by " Samuel " did not give the whole of the definition of 
'* Finance " as stated in " Chambers' EnayclopoBdia." It is on this 
definition of finance that I maintain the correctness of the assertion 
I made in starting, and which I now repeat, that " J^ree trade 
is the distinctive feature of the financial legislation of the present 
century. 

The entire definition referred to is as follows : — 

** Finance, a French word incorporated with our language, means the art 
of managing money matters^ the person who professes this art being called 
a financier. Finances, in the plural, is often used for monej^ itself, but «till 
with a reference to the purpose to which it is to he applied, as where the 
finances of a country are said to have improved or fallen off, that is to say, 
have become abundant or scanty according to the expenditure of the 
country. Sometimes the word is applied to private wealth, but it is properly 
applicable to public funds. We use it in this country rather in a poUtical 
and economic sense than officially, but in France there have been, from time 
to time, comptrollers-general of finance,, councils of finance, bureaus of 
finance, &c. Many statesmen have been sppken of as great financiers, from 
the talent which they have shown for adjusting national revenue and ex- 
penditure, such as Colbert, Turgot, and Necker in France, and Godolphin 
and Feel in Britain. As a branch of statesmanship, finance id intimately 
connected with other branches. In questions of national politiy — such as 
whether a State can go to war or not — the financier is the person who is 
expected to count the cost, and say how the necessary funds are to be ob- 
tained. In the question whether an unpopular or oppressive tax is to be 
abolished, the financier is an authority on the question, whether the 
G-overnment can do without it. Hence there is a special connection 
between finance and taxation^ which has become closer and stronger since 
the progress of poHtical economy has shown that the taxes which are the 
most productive, and even the most easily collected, are not always the 
best, looking at the gain or loss of a nation in the long run. Turgot said 
that finance was the art of plucking the fowl without making it cry. On 
this notion the principle of indirect taxation achieved its popularity. For 
instance, customs duties seem to fall on no one. The importer and the 
retailer add them to the price of the article, and the ultimate purchaser 
only knows that the article is dear without experiencing the sense of hard- 
ship felt by one who pays out money directly in the shape of a tax. But 
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mai^ indirect taxes have, on the other hand, been found to affect the trade 
and the wealth of communities to an extent which has made them very dele* 
ieriaus in comparison with direct taxes»^ 

May I be allowed to add the foUowinsf definition of " policy " 
extracted from the last edition of the " Imperial Dictionary," and 
then by putting the two together we shall gain some correct idea 
of what tne term " financial policy " means : — 

'* jPolic^, in its primary signification, is the same as polity, comprehend- 
ing the ^ndamental constitntion or frame of civil government, in a state 
or kingdom. But by usage policy is now more generally used to denote 
what is included under legislation and administration, and may be defined 
the art or manner of governing a nation ; or that system of measures which 
the sovereign of a country adopts and pursues, as the best adapted to the 
interests of the nationJ* 

It must also be borne in mind that the question at present under 
discussion is, whether the financial policy of the present century 
has on the whole (and not in each of its numerous parts) been just 
and wise. 

" Samuel " treats the question of finance as one of currency and 
banking only, and it would be worse than useless to follow him into 
the numerous details of that subject. I lejeot the narrow yiew of 
finance espoused by ^* Samuel *' and his supporter, and looking at 
the qaeation in a broad national yiew, we shall find that the ten- 
dency of* the financial policy -of this century has been beneficial. 

" Samuel's " first and second sections relate solely to purely fiscal 
arrangements, and not to a national policy. It would therefore be 
as irreleyant to the present discussion to follow him into a disqui- 
sition on that subject, as it would be to discuss the fiscal arrange- 
ments of the London and Westminster Bank. 

His third section is the only part of his article which at all bears 
upon the present subject. This is entitled 2%e preponderance of 
indirect over direct taxation. 

I heartily agree with him in his dislike of indirect taxation, and 
one of my reasons for bein^ on the affirmative of the proposition at 
the head of this article is, mat the present financial policy tends to 
the abolition of indirect taxation. What was the Corn Law 
It«pealP What is the Free Drade policy P What was the Eepeal 
of the Paper Duties? What was the Commercial Treaty with 
Prance P What were the proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his Budgets of 1869 and 1870 P 

But what says *' Samuel's " sole supporter, F. M., in his two 
articles P I commenced this discussion by stating (to which state- 
ment I adhere) " that the distinctive financial policy of the present 
century is that popularly known as free trade." This, F. M. yery 
kindly converts into " jauntiljr setting out with the idea that an 
inquiry into the justice and wisdom or the financial policy of this 
country in the present century should be set down as one easily 
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able to be treated of under the sioi^le head of the utility of free 
trade/' and my worthy friend then proceeds to make some extra- 
ordinary and amasing statements which I shall take leave to com* 
ment upon presently. 

F. M. endearours to draw a comparison between 1801 and 1809, 
disparaging to the latter. He says that in 1801 the taxation was st 
the rate of £2 7s. 6d. per head, and that in 1869 it was £2 IDs. per 
head. Grant him that his facts are correct, where is his conclusion? 
I have looked through his article for it in vain. Does he wish us 
to imagine that hecauee the taxation was greater per head in 1869 
than in 1801, it is a necessary consequence that that taxation was 
the result of an unwise and unjust financial policy, and does he 
wish us to account for that increase by the assumption that the 
financial policy of the whole century has been unsound P He mnat 
either mean this or nothing, and by so doing he ignores the burdens 
caused by the wars that clouded the opening of this century ; that 
useless, nay, criminal Bussian War, into whioh the nation was 
plunged by Lord Falmerston, the only effects of which were to 
raise our national debt to the gigantic sum of £800,000,000, to 
murder thousands of men and pauperize the country. Has F. M« 
foriTotten the commercial panics of this century, especially that of 
1866, the consequences of which are being felt severely over the 
whole of the country even now P Has he forgotten the unnecessaiy 
Abyssinian war, which brought a further d€K>t of some millions of 
pounds upon the people P Has he also forgotten the great Americaa 
civil war, the effects of which also contributed largely to the ia* 
crease of taxation P Surely F. M. must be a combination of inno- 
cence and simplicity personified, to have allowed all these matten 
to escape his mind when he was endeavouring to construct his 
syllogism. 

Taking his stand upon these two insignificant facts, F. M. says 
witharast amount of self-satisfaction, "On the general question, tfacm, 
we conceive that we have fully made out our case — that the finan* 
cial policy of our country during the present century has neither' 
been just nor wise." Bearing in mind the numerous facts which 
he has omitted, I ask, is his position tenable even for a moment? 

The local taxation to which he next adverts I apprehend has no- 
thing to do with the financial policy of the country taken as a whole. 

F. M. complains of the existence of the tax on. spirits and malt, and' 
indeed the gist of his complaint appears to be, that all taxes have not. 
been abolished at once. But he must be content to have matters dealt 
with in their proper order, and the proper order to be preserved is, 
as I maintain, to abolish taxes on necessaries first, and afterwards 
to deal with the imposts on luxuries. This, taking the financial 
legislation of the present century as a whole, has been its tendency. 
We have a recent exemplification of this in the fact that the Chan* 
cellor of the Exchequer has reduced by one-half the duty on sugar, 
which is surely preferable to a reduction of the tax on spirits* 

F. M. states that ** change of Government, nay, even revolntioo 
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itself, xnigltt benefit, it could not materially alter for the worse, the 
condition of the poor." He should recollect that all changes bene- 
ficial to the poor, and especially the Repeal of the Com Laws and 
the other measures of Free Trade Pinanoe, hare been carried not- 
withstanding and against the united opposition of the rich. 

"F, M. says " We beLieve that the taxation of the country has not 
been thus judiciously levied, and hence yve are inclined to deny that 
the financial policy of the half eentury has been just and wise." 

Even assuming for a moment that the taxes have not been 
jndiciously levied, is this a sufficient reason for concluding that the 
whole policy from which the taxes have sprung is unjust and unwise P 
It seems to me to be more a complaint against detail than any 
objection to principle. 

1 assume also for the moment the correctness of F. M.'s assertion 
that in 1841-2 there was a deficit of 2^ millions, and that at that 
time " our financial policy had brought trade to a state of stagna- 
tion, and spread a distress which gave Chartism power, increased 
the hatefulness of the poor law bastiles to the poor, and the burden 
of tlie poor laws upon the struggling ;" but I ask what was it that 
restored trade, and has hitherto been effectual in preventing a 
recurrence of the disasters of that period but the adoption of that 
.policy which I still call the distinguishing financial policy of the 
present century, viz.. Free Trade P It may, however, be said in 
passing, that before F. M. launches assertions about Chartism, it 
would be advisable for him to obtain correct ideas as to what 
Chartism really was. 

F. M. has apparently conquered his aversion to indirect taxation, 
and now assails direct taxation in the shape of the income-tax, 
because, forsooth, of certain inequalities in its collection. Surely 
he cannot be serious in urging these as objections against the 
principles of the present financiiJ policy. 

But F. M. lashes himself into a perfect fury when he comes to 
think about, the admirals, rear-admirals, &c. He forgets that these 
appendages of war are the bequests of our ancestors, who were fond 
of indulging in that luxury, and indignantly says ''If H. £. had 
called this polite political freebooting, he might have been near the 
mark, but free trade — !" The present writer certainly never 
wrote anything connecting admirals and generals with free trade, 
for it is by the instrumentality of free trade principally that he 
hopes that these officers will, at a future period, be rendered 
almost, if not totally, unnecessary. 

No doubt the army and navy are great drags upon the nation, 
bat if you will have soldiers and sailors, they must of course be 
paid, and F. M. has in his wrath apparently forgotten the proposals 
of Mr. Childers and Mr. Cardwell, and has also overlooked the fact 
that the present Government has adopted and is pursuing eco- 
nomical principles in every department. 

F. M. claims Mr. Lowe as a supporter of his views. I claim him 
as a supporter of minei and would requote the passage cited h- 
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F. M. in support of my claim. I would also point to his last 
financial statement, as Ulastrative and demonstratire of the theory 
which I hare ventured to maintain. 

I say in conclusion, in addition to what I have already advanced, 
that the present financial policy is just and wise, because, if followed 
out, it will make war — that curse of all nations |ind benefit of none 
— almost impossible between countries whose commercial and 
material interesta are so bound tip together that it would be ruin 
to either to sever those ties, except upon the most vital considera- 
tions, and also because, by removin^s; indirect taxation, it tallies tbe 
burdens from the shoulders of those who are unajble to bear 
them. E. £. 

Wb greatly regret tbat this subject,' so comprelien^ive and so 
important, has not been more adequately discussed- But although 
the debate has called forth, only a smaU number of contributions, 
and those not grappjling with the various njatters related to the 
debate so thoroughly as might have been desirable, we woul4 never- 
theless fain hope that ,the minds of maQy of the, readers of this 
serial have been informed and beneficially infiuenced through 
having their thoughts directed to the consideration of such an im- 
portant question. There are many points connected with thia 
subject, concerning which there is a diyergenee of opinion,, that 
have not been noticed in the course of the discussion ; but for us to 
touch upon these fresh topics in a final rep]iy would not be fur 
play towards ouy opponents ; we will tberefore proceed to refer to 
those points that nave been previously I^entipned during th^ 
currency of this debate, \ ' -' 

The strictures upon our opening article are neither numerous nor 
severe, and they will not require any very lengttiened con^id^rs^iion 
at our hands. The latter part of T» Ei W.'s article is fairly argu- 
mentative, but the former part is strangjely illogical. It wiU be 
observed that the third, fourth^ and fifth paragraphs of his ardcle 
are closely connected with each other, and that in them^ T. B. W. 
argues that. our objection to the financial policy of the nineteenth 
century is mistaken, because Vin this century there has been a 
larger amount of investigation, thought, and public inquiry ex- 
pended on finance than in any former period.** But to establish 
the validity of this argument T. E. W. must be able to prove 
that the investigations and public inquiries of the present centory 
have been not only greater in amount, but also more free from pre- 
judice, preconceived notions, party spirit, and individual partialities, 
engendered by the claims of self-interest. Thought, investigation, 
and public inquiry are truly valuable seeds, from which we may 
safely hope that, when sown broadcast over the land, the good crop 
of a just and wise policy will ultimately spring, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow, because the seed is sown, that therefore the crop is 
reaped. Are thought, investigation, and public inquiry trees that 
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unfailingly and immediately bear good fruit P Have they not often 
been, even in the present century, more like barren trees round 
which hang the mistletoe-like parasites of folly and injustice ? 
These considerations lead us to the conclusion that the argument of 
T. B.. W. quoted above is illogical, and proves nothing. 

A. P. L. thinks that in part of our opening article we have 
mistaken banking for finance. But we maintain that banking, in 
so far as it is regulated by law, is a V^t of the financial policy of 
the nation. The quotation from " Chambers*s Encyclopaedia " at 
the head of our opening article says that finance '* means the art 
of managing money matters ; " and T K. W., one of A. P. L.'s 
coadjutors, remarks that ''Pinance signifies the whole policy of a 
nation as concerns the management of money, or governmental 
action in regard to national wealth." We therefore feel justified 
in still maintaining that legal enactments concerning banking are a 
fundamental part of the financial policy of the nation. 

A. P. L. refers to our omitting all mention of exchequer 
bonds, &c., but this Omission will not really aflfect bur argument 
unless it can be showh that the policy of Chancelloi'a of the Ex- 
chequer' IS to issue these gbvernment securities just as they are 
needed to prevent an undue restriction of the currency, and to 
avei't panics. With regard to A. P. L.*s first criticism upon 
our remarks on taxation, we quite agree with him that there should 
be some indirect taxation, and this point we maintained in our 
opening article. To A. P. L.*8 second criticism on this subject 
we demur, for whilst the revenue from indirect taxation is more 
than double that i^om direct taxation, we cannot admit that direct 
taxation is being adopted " as far as possible in wisdom and with 
justice." The poor man pays a duty or about twenty-five per cent, 
upon the value of his coffee, about twenty-five per cent, upon his 
sugair, and about thirty per cent, on his tea, whilst the additional 
taxes levied upon the ricn. with their greatly increased capacity for 
paying taxes, only amount to about seven per cent. In the Budget 
debate, April 12th, 1870, Mr. Candlish, Bf .P. for Simderland, expressed 
his preference foir an income tax of sixpence a pound, and PoUard- 
TJlrquhart, M.P. for the county of Westmeath, advocated the raising 
of the income tax to sevenpence in the pound. Mr. Lowe has ad- 
mitted that indirect taxes fall with greater proportional severity on 
the poor, and we believe that the principle of direct taxation m igh t 
be adopted still further both In wisdom and with justice. We 
think there is great weight in the following words of Mr. White, 
M.P. for Brighton, spoken by him in the debate just mentioned, 
"Only £17,000,000 of the whole sum required would be raised 
from the propertied classes. The luxuries of the rich were lightly 
taxed, while everything that contributed to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the poor continued to be heavily burdened." On the 
same occasion Mr. White also quoted the following words from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Bright since he became a cabinet minister, 
'' Eely upon it that so long as Parliament exacts from the industry 
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of the people £70,000,000 a year, there is no power on earth can 
raise your poorer and sunering population from its present 
position." 

H. £., in opening the affirmative side of this debate, has given 
us a lengthened article wholly devoted to a eulogizing of Free 
Trade, ^^e believe that the principle of Free Trade is just 
and wise, but we do not look upon it as a fundamental principle of 
Unancial policy. It most certainly is the fundamental principle of 
the commercial policy of this country daring the present oenturv, 
and it also has an indirect bearing upon financial matters. We 
must, however, still look upon the Cash Payments Act of 1819, the 
Bank -Charter Act of 1844, and the view taken of the income tax in 
the early part of the century as " exclusively a war tax,"* and not 
Free Trade, as being the foundations of the financialpolicy of the 
nineteenth century. We would also remind H. TL. that Free 
Trade has not been an unmixed good, for, in connection with a 
restricted currency, it did undoubtedly operate most disastrously 
at the time of the Irish famine and monetary crisis of 1847. 

The four points adduced by T. E. W. to prove the affirmative 
of this question we most cheerfully accept as correct statements, 
but they really prove nothing ,in this debate, for they refer to 
merely superficial matters, and do not touch the fundamental 
principles of our financial policy. 

A. !r. L. argues, because the taxation and the population of this 
country have increased in ISOO in about the same ratio, notwith- 
standing that various elements of expenditure have been added to 
the governmental outlay during that period, that therefore the 
financial policy of this country has on the whole tended to economy. 
But this comparison is not just, because the circumstances of the 
country widely difier at the two periods mentioned. The year 1800 
was a time of financial difficulty and war, 1869-70 belongs to a 
long-continued period of profound peace. F. M. has pointed 
out to us that the taxation of 1801 was equal to about £2 78. 6d. 
per head, on an average, and that of 1869 to about £2 10s. per 
head, on an average. The extra 2s. 6d. per head in 1869 would 
cover the elements of expenditure added to the Government outlay ; 
and thus A. P. L.*s above-mentioned argument just amounts to 
this, that in the present time of peace the cost of the goyernment 
and defence of this country has increased from what it was in 1800, 
a time when the country had for several years been engaged in a 
most harassing and expensive warfare, in the same ratio as the 
population has increasea during the same period. The argument 
thus stated tends to prove that the management of goyernmental 
expenditure is less economical now than it was at the commence- 
ment of the century, and in support of this conclusion we may also 
adduce the consideration that the expenditure should not increase 



• See Sir a. C. Lewises " Administrationa of Qreat Britain, 1 783-1830." 
pp. 219, 394. 
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in the same ratio as the popnlation, heoause there are many itema 
of expenditure which are not increased by an increase of popu- 
lation. 

We hare now briefly noticed the arguments of our opponents, 
we believe that the arguments in our opening article have not been 
overthrown, nor their relevancy to the subject of debate disproved, 
and therefore we still continue to maintain tliat, on the whole, the 
financial policy of the nineteenth century has not been just and 
wise. We are, however, looking with hope to the efforts of the 
present Government, believing that they are likely to introduce 
gradually a more just and wise financial policy. Sahubl, 
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HAS THE AGE OF SATIBISTS PASSED AWAY P 

AFFIBMATIYE BBFLT. 

Wb have had in our literary history a very distinct and well- 
known species of writing, called satire— wit excited by wrath, 
decency dunned into a dunce, politics pickled in poetry, punishment 
administered by pasquinades, evil assailed by epigrams, and sarcasms 
set to song. All along the course of our land's records there is a 
fringing of fun, frolic, scarifying satire, and libels done in the buf- 
fooning style. In the poetry of the past these are to be found as 
plentimlly as blackberries in the September copses, or "like netUe 
flowers among the bluebells, and wild roses by the hill-side." 
Then it was deemed a right and proper thing to lash the failings of 
mankind generally with scornful energy, and to flagellate offenders 
against society with the scorpions of the intellectual forces. The 
satirist was as regularly engaged in looking out for a deserving sub- 
ject as a vulture was ready to scent afar off the oncoming death in 
the desert ; and such a poet as Pope could aver,— 

" I own Pm proud to see, 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me." 

But these days are past, and the satire is as obsolete as the fool's 
cap and bells, which used to wag at the royal table, and excite 
amusement in the noble's hall. With Walter Savage Landor the 
last of the great satyrical and satirical writers of our country was 
laid in the grave. We have no modem Aristophanes or Ben Jon- 
son ; no Horace and Juvenal, or Butler and Swift ; no Erasmus and 
Buchanan, or Hall and Dnnne ; no Dryden and Pope, or Churchill 
1870. 2 o 
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snd Byron. It is not that ire are free from fool aoeial vices, or that 
there are no cormpttons in the 8t8te or in society ; it is not beeauae 
religions hypocrisy has departed and cant is nnknown, that politieal 
dereliction n lest prevalent, or literary pretension less absurd, that 
BO weapon of swinfi^infl^ mii^ht is brought across the base part of 
the social cirde ; it is because the very foundations of moral energy 
are stpped, and nobleness of soul is too rare among us. We can 
vituperates but we do it on the sly ; we can vilify, but we do it with 
discreet evasiveness. We cannot now speak to the very soul of the 
criminal in high places, we can only f«wB and flatter — and defame* 
The heroism of tne satirist is lost as well as the keenness ; the high 
moral tone of the frowner on sin, aod the reformer of the ages, has 
been exchanged for the trite moralizinir of the essayist, and the 
aemi-maundering of the sermonizer. The patiently prepared and 
pithy pungency of the poetical satirist has disappearea from among 
us, and even the caricatures of the novelist have ceased to be graced 
with a moral purpose, or painted by the hand of an author strong 
to detest sin. 

I hare read the papers prepared by the writers on the negative 
of the question, and have compared them with those composed oa 
the affirmalivei and I oasaoi see that there ie any possibility of 
hesitation concerning this qaestion. If oar opponents would only 
supply us with a list of the satirists of the present day, we might 
be at once put to silence* When a list- is attempted it is a most 
complete failure. What name among the old satirists does not hold 
the first rank in letters P What names among the so-called satirists 
of modem timeado oeoapy a foremost place among authors, and 
axe aoknowledged as the arhitri morum of the period P Douglas 
Jerrokl was a jester, not a satirist. Hie were the smallest of poe- 
aibl/s pionoturea in the great body of the world's sins. Thackeray 
was a oynio in his writings, and dissected the weaknesses of men, 
not to cure them, but to show his clinical obaervations regarding the 
diaeasea to which that hideous thing, an unregenerate heart, was 
aabjeot. He was an anatomist, not a sargeon, and his searifications 
were performed on carrion. James Hannay— *heaven save the 
mark I — is also named; but who that knows Hall or Dunne, or Swift 
or Barnes, would read Hannay P 

We can scarcely believe that M. E. N. and " E. Fielding " can be 
serious in maintainiug that the authors whose names they quote 
are really satirists in me good old sense of stern rebukers of social 
sius, moral misdoings, political profligacy, commercial cozenry, 
religious hypocrisy, and the chastisers of those who, being above or 
beyond the law, required to be made amenable to tlie pure moral 
eode of God. 

We are quite conscious that we bring a very serious eharge 
against our age when we assert that it is not an age of satirists. 
We eharge it with deficiency of moral heroism, and with submis- 
aiveness to shams ; we charge it with conventional hypocrisies so 
hollow that tke^ wiU not bear even the chipping of the small stoaes 
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flnnnf from the slings of the wits ; we charge it with being so oan* 
kered in the core that no surgeon can yentore to nse the scarifjing 
knife without its being also a sacrificial one. We want serious, 
earnest eouTictions, uid our great authors only tickle the surface of 
the social sores with the soft fibres of their goosequills. In sober 
earnestness may we not doubt that our moral sense is becoming 
thoroughly deprsTed* when there is not among us conscientiousness 
enongh to keep up the witnessing for God's truth and God's law 
"which the satirists gare P Is the soul of the whole nation seared as 
if "with a hot ironP Or are we shortly to see a new school of satir- 
ists arise, who shall slip off the masks from our lives and make us 
contemn ourselves P A. C. S. 

noATivA umw 

As a mere matter of fact this question seems at a first glance to 
be trivial and uninteresting ; and iudgin^ from the slight quaDtity 
of argumentation which it has induced, it has been deemed so bv 
the contributors in general, if not by the readers also, fiut botn 
as a fact in criticism and a faet in morals the question is of great 
moment. As regards eritieism* for instance, the debate inyoiyes 
the falling out of our literature of one of its richest, ripest, most 
pungent and most powerful characteristics,— eharacteristica which 
flash into our mind at the mention of Chancer, Shakspere, Donae« 
Hall, Jon son, Dry den. Pope, Swift, Bums, Cowper, Byron, Disraeli, 
Bolwei, Bailey, Browning, Ae* While in regard to morals, the 
debate^'if affirmed in the mind as a fact, woald involve the belief 
Ihat the power to ohastise successful vice, to cause the glow of 
shame to aaffose the cheek and touch the heart, to stir the con« 
science to quiver and tremble, had been lost by our thinkers, or 
that the very sense of shame and ridicule had left the spirit. Has 
human life got so shut up in the strongholds of commonplace that 
nothing is possible to touch its dull unifcMrmity and self>8amenesa, 
or stir the deep stagnation of the souls of men P We cannot believe 
that it is S3, and that the whole age is tainted with that Gallio-lika 
impassivity which " cares for none of these things" which satirie 
wit brings under the lash. 

Can it be possible, for instance, that a section of society is able 
to hear with Diushless and unheeding stolidity of the query attri- 
buted to one of its drawing-room habUues, — " Friends ! — has the 
word a plural P — has it aught else than an associative signification P " 
This is a sarcastic satire on the unfriendly friendships of the beau 
mande. 

Is it true that " Nemesis can seldotn forge a sword for herself 
' out of our consciences, out of the suffering we feel, in the suffering 
we may have caused P Our moral sense learns the manners of good 
society, and smiles when others smile. But when some rough person 
gives rough names to our actions, she is apt to take part against 
ua " (Adun Beds, vol. iL p. 266). If it is not, and man is naturv^^* 
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inclined to see with ire and hate his own wrongheadedness and to 
condemn himself, sorrying in dnst and ashes ; then it may be of 
little consequence that the age of satire, which gives roagh names 
to disgraceful actions, has passed away. But if it is, and man is 
naturally inclined to the use of ** ali-screening-self- excuse," unless 
some strong hand remove the pleasing falsity from before us by some 
keen satiric touch, then it would be a matter of moral grief and 
social sorrow if we should be forced to conclude that the age of 
satire has passed away. 

All that our opponents have been able to prove is that satire is 
more diffused in our age, that it occupies a wider field of activity, 
and yet does not get concentrated into single works in the same 
mode as formerly. They have been compelled to admit that in 
poems and plays, in dramas and histories, in newspapers and in 
magazines, in parliamentary speeches and in drawing-room conver- 
sation, in street slang and in concert-hall jargon, in club epigram 
and church epistolary productions, in novels and in sermons, in 
sculpture and painting, in comic journals and in blue books, satire 
is 'to be found ; havine acquired in immensity what it has lost in 
intensity, and having been compelled to lose its ribaldry by the 
prevailing might of a sensibly administered law of libel. Satire in 
our age requires to restrain itself within the (rue and the provable, 
and must not, as in the days of old^ outstep the bounds of the correct 
and approvable. Men have become at once ihore keen in their 
sense of the ridiculous, and more clean in the ttse of ridicule. . 
The witchery of wit is now more in demand than the switchery of 
it ; the multitude of the impressions of it produced intensifieer the 
impression it produces; and satire now depends more for its efficacy 
on its truthfulness than its cleverness. It n^ay have lost some of 
its Byronry, but it has certainly not lost any of its irony. 

The rough and ready, brusque, and rude sisitire of Fielding has 
been exchanged for the keen causticity and ptire vivacity of 
Thackeray ; Eichardson's acute and miaiite trkcery and trickery of 
incident has been replaced by the good humour and nice observa- 
tion of Dickens ; Smollett's dash and splash has been succeeded by- 
Trollope's not less robust but more modest impenionations ; and 
Cruickshank etches his sketches with a power aiid appositeness not 
less effective than the pencil of Hogarth. We may not be able to 
match the virulent rancour and absolute asperity of Churchill, but 
Walter Savage Landor could quicken the spleen and excite the ire 
of the most cool and collected when he gathered into the neat little 
peUets of verse the concentrated essence of a heart's hatred. We 
have now neither professed nor confessed satirists, but if satire has 
ever been written in encaustic, some of Eobert Browning's bits are 
among them, while the rare glare of a heart-whole hate of sin issues 
from the floodgates of the molten irony of Thomas Carlyle. Wilson 
and Aytoun and Lockhart belong to this age, though they have 
personally passed away; so also did a Beckett and Douglas Jerrold, 
Sterling Coyne, and Mark Lemon ; as do the Mayhews, Tom Hood 
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the younger, James Hannay, and Walter Tbombury. Are not 
John Bright and Eobert Lowe masters of statesmanly satire P Is 
not Huxley famous for the satire of science ? and does not G. H 
Lewes occupy the place of the satirist of the psychologists P 

" Walter Sherrington ** has a very correct appreciation of satire, 
and his paper, though issued in the affirmative, is in great measure 
on the negative. He admits t^e, existence of satire in a diffused 
state, but denies that this is an age of satirists. We cannot com- 
prehend how this can be. If satire exists and is issued, then this 
must be an age of satirists. If we were asked. Has the age of poetry 
passed awayP would it be a reply to this to say we have now no 
Homer, Yirgil» Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, Milton, &c. P 
Neither is it any proof that the age of satirists has passed away that 
we have no Dryden, no Pope, no Byron. These were satirists, but 
those others who purvey the satires of our magazines, newspapers, 
&e., fure not the less so. I may adduce the names of Dickens, of 
Comelina O'Dowd (Charles Lever), Disraeli, Huxley, &c., to show 
that even in out day satire is not extinct. 

It must be. admitted that there is less ground for satire in our 
day than in some former times, because we have settled down into 
a moreuniform style of life, and have got more thoroughly veneered 
over with a sort of Ohesterfieldian varnish. On this account the 
salient points are not so readily caught, and are not so easily brought 
out in the form of words ; but surely the denun<nations of hollow- 
ness and meanqess and shame are not less vigorous in our times 
than in those of old. 

I would ask " Walter Sherrington " if he ever reads the Saiurday 
IBeviev), in which there la usually a sort of paper which is known 
as a Mnarler? Has he any acquaintance with the growth of comic 
literature on the model of Punch ; for example, JFhin, Judy, Will o* 
the WUp^ihe, Tomahawk, Vanity Fair, the JScko, the Plain Speaker, 
Free Lance, Porcupine, the town Crier, &c.P Do these not all 
prove that there is a large amount not only of appreciation of satire, 
but a large supply of it P Do not the clubs and unions of London 
and the university cities supply a constant round of epi^ams P and 
ia not faahionable life kept in hilarity by the keen satiric sayings 
which are usually meant by such phrases as ''treading on one's 
toes," ** touching one to the quick/' &c. P 

As we believe that satire is the keen caustic whip for lashing 
those who commit breaches of the minor morals, for castigating 
those who ofifend against society in a way not easily reachable by 
the ordinary operation of the law ; as we believe it to be the ex- 
pression of the outraged moral sense against infringers of its canons, 
* wo do not believe that it can pass away until men have either ceased 
to transgresa or have lost a perception of the evil of transgressing. 
On both these grounds we are compelled to consider that the age 
of satirists has not passed away. B. Fibldino. 
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JOHN HAMPDEN AND HIS TIMES. 
{Ckmiinti^froM p. 382). 

Iir the antomn of 1635, flhiv-money writs wwe sent into BQoki]i|^> 
hamshtre requiring £4^500. Aflier eoBeulting Sir John Whitelodce 
and other legal friends, Hampd^i determinM to contest the ]K>int» 
and accordinrijr refaeed to pxj the sum at which he was aaeessed* 
not because (h ita amount — ^for it was only twenty shillint^s — ^bat, as 
his counsel said at the trial, on account of the very important prin- 
ciple involved. Clarendon says^ that " until this time he [Hampden] 
was rather of reputation in his own county than of public dis- 
course or fame in the kingdom ; but then he grew the argument of 
all tongues, evwy man inquiriog who and what was he that durst 
at his own charge support the liberty and prosperity of the king- 
dom." The case was argiued before twelve jadges in the Court of 
Exchequer, end lasted from the 6th to the 18th of Deeember, 1^7. 
The counsel on behalf of Hampden pleaded that by Magna Cbarta, 
by several ancient statutes, and lastly by the Petition of Eight to 
which Charies himself had g;Ten his solemn assent, such taxes 
were illegal, being hried without consent of Parliament. But it 
was useless arguing before judges who were mere creatures of the 
King, removable at his pleasure, and who unblushingly affirmed 
** that Acts of Parliament are void to bind the Eing not to com- 
mand the subjects, their persons and goods, ana ... . their 
money too, for no Acts of Parliament make any difference." Of 
course, as was anticipated, judgment was given against Hampden, 
but the illegality of the tax was so glaring, the law was so cleariy 
cm Hampden^s side, that, notwithstanding the servile position of 
the ju<1ges. seven only of them gave judgment for the Crown, and 
the remaining five held the tax to be illegal, and decided in favour 
of Hampden. Speaking of Hampden's behaviour tiiroughout this 
memoraole trial. Clarendon says, " His carriage throughout this 
agitation was with that rare temper and modesty, that they who 
watched him most narrowly to find some advantage against ids 
person, to make him less resolute in his cause, were compelled to 
give him a just testimony; and the judgment that waa given 
against him infinitely more advanced him than the service for which 
it was given." 

Hampden, feeling that neither his person nor his property was 
safe in England, now resolved to quit his native land ; and, iu com- 
pany with Oliver Cromwell and some other friends, tu seek a home 



-oa tbe other aide of the Atlaotic, UDopgat thoae of ths PariUna 
^ho had alreadT gone there to ftvoid the per«Mutioa whiob their 
«ect: suffered in England. 

Hampden and Cromwell had embarked, and the ihip wu kb«nt 
"to set aail, when, fortunately for the nation, but unfortanatolT for 
tJie £iri)t, nit Order of Council iras seat in baste for them, forbuiaiiig 
■tiit departure of the eliip. 

And now the tine drew niffh vheu Charlei. after a lapse of 
-elerea veara, would again have to face that whieb he with good 
i-eaaon dreaded, an English ParliameDt. The neces^itf for this 
resulted from hia own tyrannical conduct. For, not content with 
treating Enftlish l!f on conform iitii with the greateat intoleranoe, 
Obarlea and hischief spiritual adviser, Liad, had r«aoWed to extend 
Epiacopaer to ScotJand. And, notwithstandiag the deeplj-rooted 
•ventoD of tba Scots to EpiacopacT, and re^vdlesi of tlieir pro- 
tests, Charles aotnall; endearoured to fores it upon them. The 
natural eonsequenee was, that a rebellion ensued, the Scotch rose in 
«rmB afcaiust the tjrannv of Charles. The Eing marched against 
them with an army, and, alei some fighting, one oampMgn con* 
oluded wiih a treaty. The Scots, however, being atiU diwatisGed 
'with the Sine's cDndncC, refused to lay. down their arms, and 
Charlea would nave again marched hie troops across (he Tweed had 
not so empty oxchequer prevented him from raiaing in army. 
TJader ordinary cirtmmataooes, be would have obtained the money 
Tihioh he now so urgently required by, the same illegal cxpedLenta 
»■ be bad already reB<^ted to on many previous occasions; but now, 
'with a large part of the island ia open rcbelliiMk, despot as be was, 
be dared not attempt to force money from the people aa he bad 
Sonaetlj done. Uoder these circum stances Charlea reluctantly 
oalled another Parliament, hoping tUu* to be relieved from hia 
difficult poaition. 

Hampden had now beeome very popular. Hia bold stand against 
'Ae foreed loasa, bis consistent support of the opposition, hia wise 
and temperate conduct generally, and above all, his refusal to pay 
the ship-money, had brooght him prominently before the nation. 
" When this Parliament began," ssys Clareudoa, " tbe eyes of all 
men were fixed on bim aa their patruB pater, and the pilot that 
most steer the vessel through tbe tempests and rocVs which threat- 
ened it ... . Hia power and interest, at that time, were greater 

lo do good or hart than any man's in the kinndom ff" bia 

reputation of honesty was universal, and his affectii 
pnblialy guided, that no corrupt or private ends con 
The electors of Budcing^iamsbire sent Hampden to r 
in this Parliament, and front that day until the tim 
be KBTe himself up entirely to the duties of the State, 
bin country seat. 

Parliament met on the 13th of April, 1640, and c 
illegal and intolerant conduct of tbe ^ing, it was a fi 
rate Parliament than might have been expected. It 
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men of violent and extreme opinions, and even Clarendon admits 
that " it conld never be hoped that more sober or dispassionate 
men would ever meet together in that place." 

As on previous occasions, Charles solicited immediate supplies, 
promising that the grievances of the nation should be afterwards 
considered. But the Commons, although disposed to give a 
reasonable supply, had learnt from long and dearly-bought expe- 
rience that the word of the King was not to be trusted ; that, if 
once supplies were voted before grievances were redressed, they 
would never be even listened to afterwards. Accordingly they pro- 
ceeded to investigate the many violations of the rights and liberties 
of the subject, which had taken place during the eleven years of 
arbitrary role which had elapsed since a Parliament last sat. 
Amongst other things, they appointed a committee to inquire into 
the action against Hampden for ship-money. Hampden himself was 
•an active member of this Parliament, and sat on five committees. 

Charles sent down to the House of Commons, offering to abolish 
ship-money if they would grant him twelve subsidies. But the 
House at once saw that if they agreed to this bargain, they would 
acknowledge the King's previous conduct in levying ship-money 
without their consent, which they had from the first held to be 
unconstitutional, to be legal. The Commons discussed the King's 
offer on the 4th of May, and adjourned the debate until the 5th. 
On that day, however, the King came down to the House of Lords, 
dismissed the Parliament, and afterwards imprisoned several mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. Thus Charles rejected the only 
safe and constitutional mode of extricating himself from his difficult 
position. 

The moderate men of all parties deplored this conduct of the 
King. They saw that he had now, by his own act, destroyed that 
spirit of conciliation which had pervaded both the nation and the 
Parliament, when the latter first met ; that instead of the meeting 
of Parliament tending to heal the breach between the nation and 
the King, the manner in which Charles had treated that Parliament 
had intended to widen it. 

Unsuccessful in his attempt to obtain a supply from Parliament, 
Charles was compelled to resort to the same illegal means of filling 
his coffers as he had previously used. Accordingly ship-money, 
forced loans, and illegal duties were again levied. * To such a 
beggared condition was the King reduced, that to obtain money, 
goods on change, horses, forage, and much other private property, 
were seized. Even the bullion of foreign merchants was taken 
from the Mint by the King, and only given up for a ransom of 
£40,000. 

By such means as these Charles contrived once more to raise an 
army and to march against the Scots, but only to sustain an igno- 
minious defeat. His soldiers ran away immediately they saw the 
Scotch troops, and the latter actually marched as far south as 
Durham, the King's army retreating before them. 
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^ith an empty exchequer, a defeated army, and a discontented 
people, Charles was now m a most awkward position. He called 
a council of Peers at York, in the vain hope of thus extricating 
himself from his difficulty. This council, however, afforded him 
no material assistance, but advised him to summons another Par* 
liament. The Scotch army, the citizens of London, and the gentry 
of* York, all implored him to adopt a similar course, and petitions 
'were sent to him from all parts ot the country to the same effect. 
Thus pressed on all sides, without any other prospect of settling 
the disputes which had arisen, or supplying his want of money, 
Charles reluctantly consented to hold another Parliament, the last 
•which he ever summoned. 

During this year, Hampden married his second wife, Letitia 
Vachell, the daughter of a gentleman residing near Seading. 

When the King's intention to summon another Parliament 
hecame known, the members of the opposition exerted themselves 
to the utmost to secure a majority in the House of Commons. 
Sampden himself, according to contemporary writers, rode through 
every county in England, exhorting the people to send men to 
Parliament who would fearlessly uphold their constitutional rights 
and privileges. Hampden was elected for both Buckinghamshire 
and Wendover, but he chose to sit for the former. 

This famous Parliament, familiar to us all as the Long Parliament, 
destined to play an important part in the annals of our country, 
and to which we are indebted for many of the rights and much of 
the liberty which we now enjoy, met on the 3rd of November, 1640. 
As the result of the King's conduct, and of the efforts of Hampden 
and the other popular leaders, the opposition had a very large 
majority. Exasperated by a continuea course of the most uncon- 
stitutional and unjustifiable conduct on the part of Charles, dis- 
gusted by the utter disregard with which he treated his own 
solemn promises, vexed by the manner in which he had dismissed 
his last Parliament, the members of the Long Parliament came to 
Westminster in a very different disposition to those who had been 
dismissed in the preceding May. As Clarendon says, " the same 
men who but six months before were observed to be of very mode- 
rate tempers, and to wish that gentle remedies might be applied 
.... talked now in another dialect both of things and persons, 
and said they must now be of another temper than they were the 
last Parliament." 

In most of the important acts of the first session of the Long 
Parliament — the impeachment of Strafford and Laud, the abolition 
of the Star-Chamber and the High-Commission Courts, the libera- 
tion of the victims of Episcopal bigotry, and many wise and just 
reforms — Hampden took an active part. 

Hampden's political opinions had now undergone considerable 
change. When he first entered Parliament he was a man of very 
moderate views, always leaning to well-established precedent ana 
usage. In the twenty years, however, which had elapsed siP' 



that period* Hampden iiad leeeiTed a pelitieal edacataon of no 
otdiniuy oharaetmr. EzperioDoe had taught him, in eommon with 
manj other aiadefate men* that with audi a kin^r as Charlei, who 
regarded neither trath, juatiee, nor reaaon, blinded by hia foolish 
ideas of the hinglj prerogative, and aiming at absolute pewoct 
inodemtkm woold be uaelesa, wrong, and oTen criminal. Aoeord* 
inglir we find that in the future, Hampden, although attll aoxioas 
for harmony between king and people, was more willing to depart 
from well-established rule, and to adopt extraordinary and area 
extreme meaaurea— measures which unoer ordinary ciroumstanoes 
would baTO been unjuaiifiable, but wlueh the very extraordinary 
oiroumstances of the time seem to have justified. 

This is notably the case in the support which Hampden gave to 
the attainder of Strafford. A short time before, and under ordi« 
nary circumstanoes* he probably would not have supported this 
measure. But now he considered that times had changed, the 
opportunity for any lees severe measure had passed, the execution 
of Strafford was rendered absolutely necessary by the course of 
events. Some hare severely condemned this execution, and, viewed 
in the light of the present day, when there is a strong tendencjr to 
treat all evil doers lightly, it may seem too severe. In studying 
history, however, we are often guilty of converting "the after 
experience of facts into a aubtle process of reasoning which would 
have enabled us to foresee those facts, and we infer % . . • the 
superiovity of modern intelligenee." Hence the reason why we 
often condemn the- actions of men who hold a prominent place in 
history, forgetting the differenoe of our position. " The remedy 
• . • . is to look through the eyes of contemporaries from whom 
the future was concealed." Now this is precisely the rule we 
ought to apply to the question of Strafford's execution. 

To decide this matter aright^ we muat |daee ourselvea in the posi- 
tion of those men who condemned Strafford. Imagine that we lived 
in their time, were surrounded by the same influences and'daogers, 
placed in the same circumstances, and with only the same informa- 
tion which they possessed. If we do this, we shall then see 
that the public safety^ the peace of the kingdom, and the many 
other extraordinary circumstances of the case fully justified those 
who passed a bill of attaittdeii>again8t Strafford, in their conduct. 

During this year, and towards the close of the session. Hampden 
and five other commisHioners were sent by the House of Commons 
to Scotland, professedly to make arrangements as to debt con- 
tracted by the Soots during the late rebellion, but really to watch 
the movements of the King, who was at this time in Edinburgh set- 
tling the dispute which had led to the invasioa of England by the 
ScotR ; and also to prevent, if possible, any arrangement between 
the King and the Scotch which mi^ht prove injurious to England. 

Whilst the King was in Scotland, the terrible rebellion which de- 
luged Ireland with blood broke out in full fury ; and it was during 
the same period that another event, far more important in its influ- 



ence and leralts on thii kingdom, took place. This was the passing 
of the fsmons '* Bemonstranoe on tke state of the kingdom/ This 
Semonstrance was a review of the whole course of the King's mis^* 
goremment from the commencement of his reign. It was in fact, 
as Clarendon describes it, ** A very bitter representation of all the 
illegal things that had been done from the first hour of the King's 
ODining to the Crown to that minute." About nine in the morning 
of the twenty-second of November, 1641, Pym introduced this memo« 
rable remonstrance into the House of Commons. The debate which 
•nsued was long siid stormy, and affords another proof of the 
temperate character of Hampden. So violent was the debate that 
bloodshed was likely to have ensued. Sir Philip Warwick, who was 
present, says, ** We had catched our swords in each other's bowels, 
had not the sagacity and great calmness of Mr. Hampden, b^ a 
short speech, prevented it.' It was nearly two the next morning 
before the division took place ; many members had retired from 
exhaustion ; about three hundred voted, but the Semonstranoe was 
only carried by a majority of nine. 

On the twenty-fiftb of November the King arrived in London, 
** brooding in secret over his proposed vengeance on the popular 
leaders." On the first of the following month the Bemonstranoe 
was presented to him. Affairs continued to grow worse. Through- 
oat the month of December, 1641, continual disputes occurred 
between the King and the Commons ; and on the third of January, 
1642, Charles took a step which exceeded in tyranny and illegality 
all the former acts of his reign. On that day he sent the Attorney- 
General to the House of Lords to accuse Lord Kimbolton, Hamp- 
den, Pym, and three other members of the House of Commons of 
high treason. Nothing eould be more unconstitutional, nothing 
could be more tyrannical, than this. The only legal mode of trial 
would have been by a petty jury on a bill found by a grand jury. 
The Attomey-Greneral had no right to impeach these five members, 
and the House of Lords had no right to try tliem. 

This, however, was but the prelude to a still greater violation of 
the rights and liberties of the subject. The Commons, of course, 
refused to give up their members, and the King resolved to go him- 
self to the House and seize them. Fortunately, Lady Carlisle 
informed Pym of the King's intention ; and, to prevent a fearful 
disturbance— probably bloodshed — the fire members withdrew. 
Scarcely had they left the House when Charles, escorted by a 
large number of soldiers, entered ; but found that the birds had 
flown, as he expressed it. The King then stuttered forth a few 
words as to his respect for their privileges; and, having requested 
that the members might be sent to him when they came to the 
house, he walked out with the word " Privilege!" sounding in his 
ears from all parts of the House. This gross violation of the 
liberty of the subject and the privilege of Parliament greatly in- 
censed the Commons. They immediately passed a resolution 
declaring the King's*' warlike entrance" a gross breach of privilege. 
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They then adjoomed to the elereath of January, 1642, orderine 
the accused memben to be in their places on that day, and 
appointed a committee to sit in the city of London in the meantime, 
to examine into the circumstances of Charles's last and greatest 
violation of law and justice. 

Hampden and the other members fled to the City for refuge. 
There the indignation caused by the King's conduct was scarcely 
less than in the House of Commons Uself. The citizens imme- 
diately armed themselyes, the shops were closed, and large crowds 
of people assembled in the streets. 4j^d when, on the following day, 
Charles entered the City on a fruitless search for the Slyq members, 
loud cries of "Privilege I Privilege of Parliament!" were heard 
throughout the whole coMrse of his journey to Guildhall and back. 

Hampden was much beloved and respect^ in his own coun^; 
and when the report of the Swing's attempt to imprison him reached 
Buekingbamshire, it caused almost as n^uch excitement as it had in 
London. Within seven days four thousajad freeholdera of that 
county, each with a copy of the protest of the Commons in his hat, 
rode up to London^ to show th^ attachment to their representa- 
tive ; if neoessnry, to defend him fropi personal violence, and to 
support the House of Commons, " or in their just defence to liye 
and die." 

On the tenth of January Charles left London, never again to 
return, until, as a prisoner of Parliament, he was brought there for 
execution. On the eleventh, in obedience to the order of the 
House, the five members returned to their seats. Th^ were 
accompanied to Westminster by a grand procession of boats and 
barges. The sheriffs and trainbanos formed their escort; and 
when Hampden and the four other members had landed, they 
walked up to the house amidst the mingled roar of cannon and 
shouts of the immense multitude assembled to welcome them. 
The Sheriffs received a unanimous vote of thanks from the House, 
and a portion of the trainbands was > appointed to attend daily and 
watch over the safety of Parliament. 

The Commons now proceeded to take measures for their own 
safety ; and one of their first actions in this direction was to demand 
of the King that the command of the militia should be placed in 
their hands. This was an unprecedented demand ; but one which, 
for their own proteotion and the national welfare, they were fully 
justified in making. The conduct of Charles had proved that his 
most solemn promises were not to be relied upon ; that neither the 
liberties of the Parliament nor the people were safe whilst he had 
the power to destroy them. Hence, although it had always been 
customary for the power of the sword to be vested in the Crown, 
the imminent danger in which the rights of the nation would have 
been placed by observing this rule fully justified a departure from 
it. To have allowed Charles to control the militia would have 
been a suicidal policy on the part of the House of Commons. By so 
doing they would have practically assisted in their own destruction, 
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and tlie eRtabltshment of an absolute monardiy in this country. 
Surely, then, no one can blame tbem for making this demand ; no one 
can say it was unreasonable. The previous condnct of the King, the 
extraordinary position of affairs, the public welfare— all justified 
them in demanding that, for the national safety, the command of 
the militia should be vested in them. Charles emphatically refused 
to comply with their demand. " No, by God, not for an hour,'* he 
said, when requested to grant the control of the militia, if only for 
a time. 

It was now evident that the dispute between Charles and the 
Parliament had reached such a point that war alone could settle it ; 
the breach was too wide to heal ; the contest had gone too far to be 
decided by any other means than the sword. Both parties knew 
this, and began to prepare for that war which was now inevitable. 
On the twelfth of July, 1642, the Commons resolved to raise an 
armv to be commanded by the Earl of Sssez ; and on the twenty- 
ninth of August Charles erected his standard at Nottingham. 

One of the greatest evils of civil war is that it tends to raise the 
most bitter feuds and fearful animosity between those who are 
closely related to each other. Thus it was in Hampden's case. 
Most of his relations espoused the King's cause in the war; and con- 
sequently he was cut off from all intercourse with them. Some 
men would have shrunk from a course which would produce such 
an unhappy result as this. But not so Hampden. Probably it 
caused him much sorrow ; but he was too patriotic, he had too 
strong a sense of duty, to allow him to forsake the Parliament at 
this critical period ; and therefore be nobly chose to relinquish all 
private relationships for the sake of that cause which he held so 
dear. Nor did he do this alone ; for he was one of the first to take 
active measures on the side of the Parliament. Both his purse and 
his person he willingly devoted to that abject for whicn he had 
sacrificed so much. The Parliament being in want of money, 
Hampden subscribed two thousand pounds to assist theni; and 
about the same time he received a colonel's commission in the 
army. He went down iilto Buckinghamshire, and there c^uickly 
raised a regiment of foot. Hampden's banner bore on one side the 
motto of the Parliament, " God with us ;" and on the other his own 
motto, ** Vestigia nulla retrorsum ;" words which all who study his 
life and character must admit were very suitable. Although not 
previously used to military life, Hampden by diligence soon 
became thoroughly acquainted with the duties of his new position, 
&nd bid fair to distinguish himself in the field as he had already 
done in the senate. 

Our limits will not allow us to trace Hampden throufj^hout the 
course of the war. If the Earl of Essex had adopted his advice, 
there can be no doubt that at Edgehill, Brentford, Beading, and 
other places the army of the Parliament would have been far more 
successful than it was. But Essex was too timid to take that 
prompt and vigorous action which Hampden would have adopted 
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had he heoa in eommMid ; and, so generally ia this admitted, that 
hj many wiitera it ia thoii|[^t ihat, if Hampden had lired a little 
longer, the control of the army would faaye been Tested in him 
instead of Eaaez* 

We now draw near to the elosiag aeenes of Hampden's eirentftil 
life. Rupert, whose troops were at this time oeespyiag Oxford, 
was in the haJ>it of making sodd^i and fierce attacka with eavalrT 
on exposed pointa of the Par liammitary army. Oa the aeveBteenth 
of June, 1643, starting on one of these exneditione, he attacked 
and defeated a regiment at Peetoombe^ ana anotiier at Ohinnor, 
and then retreated towarda Oxford. Informaticm of this moTB- 
ment was brought to Hampden; and he immediately sent a 
meflsenger to Essex, requesting him to cut off Bupert's retreat at 
Chiselhampton Bridge^ the only ^laoe at mlMi be could «SBoas the 
river. Hampden then ooUeeted such cavaliyas Tolunteered to 
follow him» amounting in all to about three nuadiied* and. started 
after Bupert in order to haraas- and impede hiS' re^ea^ ,da 
Chalgrove Field Hampden overtook the Prineia« who had tPolTe 
hunored horse, besides infaatry, and a fierce encoonter ^aaned* 
In the first charge, Hampden was woiinded in the ahoold^ bgr two 
carbine balls, which, breaking the bone, rea^^^ned hia arai: pe^w^* 
less, and compelled him to ride out of the bfUitle. Xiosd Nug^^kti in 
his Memorials, says that " Hampden was seen first moving. in> the 
direction of his father-in-law's . house at Pyrton^ There he bftd ia 
youth married the first wife of his love, ao^ thither he would h|pe 
gone to die. But Bupert's cavalry were covering the plain ba^ 
tween." Hampden therefore rode back to Thame, where he 
arrived in a very weak condition. The surgeons at first gave bii|i 
hope's of recovery ; but,, from the time that ho received the woundy 
Hampden believed it to be mortal. 

He Bufiered excruciating agony from hia wounds ; hut, notwith- 
standing this, and animated by that sense of duty and love for Us 
country which he displayed throughout the whole of his career* he 
wrote letters to Parliament strongly advising them to coaeentrate 
the army on the London Boad, in order to protect the metropolit. 
Por six days Hampden lay in fearful pain; and then exhausted 
nature gave way, and he began rapidly to sink* Shortly before his 
death he received the sacrament of tne Lord's Supper, and stated 
that he believed in the doctrine, but not in the episcopal form of 
government, of the Church of il^gland. He then went a short 
time in prayer for his country and himself. " Lord Jesus» jceoeive 
my soul! O Lord, save my country 1 O Lord, be merciful to 

;" uttering these words he fell back in his bed, and his nobis 

spirit immediately departed. 

Amongst the hills and woods of the Chilterns Hampden'a mortal 
remains found a last resting-place. There, in the presence of a 
large number of troops, his body was deposited m the grave. 
Hampden's death caused much sorrow amongst his friends ; and, a 
iiill greater proof of his value to the cause lie had so wisely and 
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otmmtentl; ■opported, imioh joj smoiigtt his eoemieK. "Hu 
d«atb," sBjf the rojalUt Clarendtui, " Msmed to b« a great deliver- 
ance to the nation/' We cannot better illuitrate ihe etata of 
public feeling than by the foUowini; extract from the Wtklji 
InUlligenetr, a FaxlJamaDtary newapapitr :— 

"The losM of Colonill Hnnipden goeth near tba heart of ererj matt that 
loves the good of ht» kii^ and conntiy. . . . The memorj of thfa 
deDcawd coloiuU la auch, that in no age to ooms but iC will more and more 
be had in honour and etteeme : a man eo religious, and of that pmdiino^ 
jndfrnenC, temper, ■■lour, and integritv, thai- he bath left few hie Uke 
b^ind him. bia bittereet enemies coald nerar fasten anjr action of dja- 
i^Bte uptn bio], bu,t ooa wbiah I conosirB ms fer bis atwnaU honour, — 
that he wae too Malom a Cbriatian." 

The dentb of Hamp^n wu titilj- a f^reat lom to the Parlia- 
mentcrj cauaeii Probabty tio man amon^t the many leaden of tfaJe 
people ifas aetnated by purer motives than he. So private ambi- 
tion, no raenn revenge, no RelBsk tnotive, prompted him in his 
sctioBe. Barely iadeeddO'We »ee mchpnre and lofty patriotttmu 
Hampden displayed. The welfare of nia conntry was the great 
objeot of his life ; for tbia he sofi^red im^riHonment, finei, and 
separation from hia relations; for this be risked both person and 
pToperty ; for this he lived, and praytog for this he died. 

To the noblest moral qualities Hampden united great Intel- 
leotaal ^fti- He did not possess the same flow of eloquent 
langnB);e as Pym ; but no one was a more euccessful speaker than 
fiampden. Tlie great object of public speaking is peraDesioD ; and 
^is ol^ect Hampden attained to a remarkable degree. The 
■peeohes of none who took part in the Parliamentary debates 
carried more weight with them than did those of Hampden. Hi< 
lanensge was such as is everywhere appreciated and admired ; and 
is anvays effective, plain, pointed, terse, andvigorons. Clarendon, 
spe^in^ OB tbia subject, iays, " He was of that rare affability and 
temper ro debate, and of that seeming bnmiKty and snbmiseioa of 
jnd^ent, as it' he broaght no opinion of his own with him, but a 
deeire of information and instrnction ; yet he had so subtle a wax 
of intBrrogating ; and, nnder the notion of doobts, insinnating hia 
objections, that he left his opinions with those from whom he pre- 
tended to learn and receive tbem. And, even with them who were 
able to presevve themselves from his infusions, and discerned 
those opinions to be Sxed in him with which they could not comply, 
be always left the character of an ingennons and cooscientioiu 
perMfl." Nor was it on acoonnt of his talent as a senator ■—'-''--■ 
his death was eo great a loss to the Parliament. To hii 
debate Hampden added unflagging energy and industr 
was," says Clarendon, "of an industry and vigilance n 
tired ont or wearied by the most laborious." With 1 
qualities Hampden blended a large amount of prudt 
caution. AvoiaiDi; all hasty and violent action ; enteriami 
whole life proved, a great dialike to extreme measures 
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Other means had failed, and weighing eyery thought and snggestion 
carefully in his mind before proceeding to carry it into effect. Un- 
like Essex, however, he never shrank from prompt and viirorous 
action, when, after careful consideration, he had decided that it was 
necessary. When circumstances really demanded strong measures, 
when anything else would have been useless, Hampden neither 
feared nor neglected to resort to them. He never permitted his 
prudence and his caution to fetter his perseverance and energy, so 
as to render him timid and inactive; but he so balanced pru- 
dence with energy as to constitute true wisdom and real 
courage. 

Hampden united in himself many of the admirable qualities of 
both of the two great parties, whilst he did not strictly belong to 
either. He possessed the Puritan's resolute will, coupled with the 
generosity of the loyalists. To the hatred of kingly tyranny and 
love of free institutions which the former displayed, Hampden 
united the elegant tastes and the gentlemanly bearing of the latter. 
But the sullen gloom, the austere manners, the violent hatred of 
Episcopacy which characterized the one, and the blind worship of 
crowned heads, miscalled loyalty, the belief in the Divine right of 
kings, and strong dislike of Dissenters which characterized the 
other, he equally avoided. But, while Hampden displayed many of 
the better traits of character of both Puritans and [Royalists, he 
also evinced other qualities which were very uncommon in those 
days of religious bigotry and intolerance. Amidst the aversion, 
and even hatred, with wnich the different religious sects regarded 
one another, Hampden alone seemed to arrive at a correct under- 
standing of that " perfect law of liberty " which is characteristic of 
true Christianity. He alone seemed to grasp that grand, that 
glorious idea wluch should animate all Christians — Chnstian xmity 
—the possibility of men who differ as to the form of Church 
government, who dissent on certain minor doctrines, believing in 
the same great principles, and being saved by the same simple 
faith. He alone seemed to enjoy that spirit of Christian charity, 
generosity, and love which enlarges the mind of those who possess 
it, and causes them to regard all Christians, of whatever denomina- 
tion, as brethren. A professed believer in the main doctrines of 
the Church of England, Hampden at the same time declared that 
he would immediately renounce that Church '* if it obliged him to 
believe that any other Christians should be damned;" and he 
entertained an amount of respect for the religious opinions of 
those who differed from him, a sincere dislike to any religious 
intolerance ; to any laws which attempted-* 

" To stretch the conscience and to bind 
The native freedom of the mind;" 

that was indeed rare in his day, when different sects of men. all 
callmjj themselves Christians, regarded each other with bitter 
opposition and dislike; when Episcopalians ridiculed and perse- 
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coted Paritans, and Pnritaaci preaoliad a^aiiut prelaoj^ and foretold 
ercarlafltukg pnnishineat to tboM who beOiOved in its ooetriiiet. 

Suoh i» a Ixrief aketeh of the charaoter of Haoipdeo. liToQe oan 
saj that he is not defleirine of the hiji^heBt xespeotand admiratioii ; 
and all must regret that Hampden dm at a time when men, whose 
minds were east in the same mould as his* were far too precions to 
be spated; when England matlj needed l^at oalm and wise 
judgment, that resolute and fearless conduct, that patriotism, and 
that truly Christian liberality of mind which Hampden displayed 
throvghout the whole of his career. GposaixKS. 
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OUQ'HT THB ABBfBSTMBlf T OF WAaiVS BUrL T0]PA8S 

IKTO LAW? 



AlTIBUATZyB. 

Our opinion in ngsrd to the Ar- 
Keetment of Wages LimUation Bill 
has not been anrired at by little or 
hasty ooneicleration. 'When the 
measure was first introduoed into 
Parliament we at onoe felt anxious 
to form a correct judgment on its 
wisdom or unwisdom, and since 
tiien, with that object in riew, we 
have continued to study all the 
•peeehes, newspaper articles, let- 
4eM^ etidenee and opiiiioiis bearing 
«n ihe sntMeet that ban come 
wililiin onrobservsftion. The result 
theft is that we egree with the pro- 
moters of the bUl. Not that m the 
fonn in which it has left the Cknn- 
mons House of Parliament it suits 
itself to our idea of the measure that 
is desirable; but though we take 
exception to details, wmch may be 
set right by the Upper House, we 
snffictontly assent to its spirit 
and princiifle to take our stand 
among its supportem. The fdlow- 
ing are vecooiiDendations of the bill 
wfaidi have swayed our mind to au 
«ifamatiTe decision t — 1. The bill 
w91 have the effect of promoting a 
seady»moni^ eoimection between 
3870. 



the merahants and the wevkiag 
classes. & TMs wiU be a veiy great 
benefit to the merehants, in as &r 
as it will keep them advantageously 
provided with money at all times ; 
3, and will save them aU the 
trouble, and often unrefunded ex- 
pense, necessaiy to get a writ of 
arrestment out. 4. By immediate 
payment, as Is well'known, the pur- 
chaser wfll effect a ocmiiderablesav- 
ing' of money, the shopkeeper notra- 
quiring tocharge iatevsst uponij^ing- 
out money, and to cover risks. 5. 
Habitsofeconomicalsaring^thelay- 
ingup forthevaiay di^s— will be ea- 
eonraged among the people. %. 
The permaons 'truck system w91 
be r e n de red impraetaoable. 7. 
Clothing and similar clubs, so pal- 
pably productive of mischief, will 
find their security vanished, and 
will eease to exist. Such are argu- 
ments which, to our mind, outw^;fa 
aU that we have seen advanced 
against Kbr. Oeoige Anderson's bill, 
the eariy admission of which to our 
Statute Book we earnestly deaire. — 

<r. v, B. 

To protect poor men who are 
ignorant against themselves— e^^^***^ 
their own worst eaemies— ^ 

2h 
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come very necessary ; the exter- 
mination of thoee elub-barpies and 
Scotch* trade travellers who infest 
the houses pf poor men and in- 
veigle their wives into making pur- 
chases which they are unable to 
afford, and often, in opposition to 
their own ideaa of propriety, induce 
them to conceal their having done 
so from their husbands, would be a 
great gain to the working- classes. 
The destruction of the infamous 
truck system and the closing of the 
drink-bills of the working-classes 
are other matters that require the 
adoption of active measures. The 
Arrestment of Wages Bill, as it 
would abolish the power of those 
who n islead and delude the poor, 
would confer a great benefit upon 
them; while it would vastly im- 
prove the general ready-moneyXrade 
oi the country, and be a great means 
of enabling the working man to buy 
the best goods at the lowest price. 
Hitherto the working man has had 
no protection granted him from 
those who make a tyrannous use of 
the law ; this would be a help'-a 
step in the right direction. — F. P. 

The working man*s wages is, in 
general, fixed at a minimum; he has 
therefore nothing to spare on law 
and arrests, and there ought to be 
no encouragement given to those 
who seek to tempt him to extrava- 
gance by offering credit. Let justice 
be done^ but do not allow justice to 
be wrested into injustice. — M. G. 

Negative. 

The Arrestment of Wages Aboli- 
tion Bill will most injuriously affect 
the very class whom it is, I believe, 
honestly intended to benefit. Credit 
is a sort of loan-fund of which the 
working classes get the benefit now, 
but as this bill would withdraw the 
security on which these small loans, 
as they may be called, are granted 
by tradesmen, credit would be re- 



fused ; and in the day of difficulty a 
working man would have no help 
to tide him over the dull day ot 
slack trade or want of employment. 
Poor trades-folks, when removing 
from old places to new ones, would 
have no means of being provided 
with the necessaries of Ufe were 
tills bill to be passed. Often the 
husband requires to try how he can 
get on in the new place, and must 
leave his wife and children behind 
him, trusting to their grocer's kind- 
ness and their landlord's good feel- 
ing to supply their wants on his 
credit till he can get them removed, 
his payments being afterwards 
made in small sums. But if the 
security those who grant credit have 
hitherto been protected by is with- 
drawn, the credit must cease too. 
The knowledge that wages can be 
arrested hinders many from running 
into debt, and the fact that they 
can be so is a safeguard to the trader 
who has to live on the profit, wages, 
and interest he may gain by the use 
of a small capital. — ^W. S. S. 

In most cases where wages are 
arrested, such a course, if not im- 
perative, is needful. 1. Where a 
wife, separated from her husband 
through his misconduct, claims 
maintenance for herself and child* 
ren ; also for the support of an 
illegitimate child. 2. For a debt 
contracted by a workman, not a 
householder; also repayment of a 
loan. 3. Where an employer de- 
mands damages for work spoiled, 
lost, or stolen, from the person held 
responsible. In no case where the 
claim proceeds solely from the 
claimant, without the sanction of 
the defaulter, is an arrestment 
legal. Where sanction is withheld 
a warrant must be issued by (1) the 
parochial authorities, (2) or a court 
of law, or (3) be legalized by an ac- 
knowledgment of the employes 
responsibility, and in the latter, 
should the employe consider the 
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demand unjust, he can appeal to 
law. No measure could be adopted 
more effective and just than this ; 
its abolition would allow dishonesty 
a wider scope for action, and so 
defeat th? ends- of justice. — W. L. 
The poor have very often to help 
the poor, when they have nothing 



else to give in pledge for the aid they 
require than the wages of the future. 
Why prevent that/lawful need being 
shown, and due proof being given 
of goods having been supplied? 
These act as working men's bills, and 
they ought to be met honourably. — 
H.N. 



%^t Societies' Stcixan. 



THE CENTENARY CRLEBRATION OF THE COLLEOE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, DUBLIN. 



Thb Centenary celebration of the 
College Historical Society was held 
on the evening of May 4th within 
the walls of Trinity College, Dublin. 
A distinguished party of members 
of the Judicial Bench, the Bar, the 
University, and of tiie professions 
in general, who had been in their 
earlier years connected with this, the 
most renowned of the self-culture 
associations of Ireland, sat down to 
dinner under the chairmanship of 
the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Napier, 
Bart., President of the Society. We 
a^e indebted to the columns of the 
Dublin Daily Express for the main 
materials of the following sketch of 
the Society, and to the Dublin 
Evening Standard for such portions 
of the Report as we quote; both 
papers having been kindly forwarded 
to us by a contributor resident in 
Dublin, to whom we are indebted 
for many similar and other favours, 
and a most lively interest in our 
progress. 

The College Historical Society 
came into existence in 1770 ; but it 
can 'trace its pedigree to an earlier 
date. It was the successor of a 
Literary Club, among the founders 
of which was Edmund Burke ; and 
of which Grattan, Hussey, Burgh, 
and Yelverton were the most dis- 
tinguished members. It was suc- 
ceeded by an Historical Club, which 



in 1770 gave way to the College 
Historical Societv. The history of 
this distinguished society is closely 
interwoven with that of the National 
University, and the great men whom 
it produced played an important 
part in Ireland's history. Irishmen 
do not think of the Historical 
Society merely as a useful and 
flourishing school of oratory, or a 
valuable supplement to the severer 
studies of the University. To most 
of them it suggests not so much the 
serious events of the present as the 
glories of the past. It was the 
school in which those great orators 
were trained who gained for " Irish 
eloquence" a separate page in the 
history of the intellectual progress 
of mankind. It is a significant fact, 
and illustrative of the liberality and 
comprehensive spirit which distin- 
guished the Dublin University, that 
it possessed a school of oratory at a 
much earlier date than either of the 
English Universities. The Cam- 
bridge Union was founded in 1815, 
and the Oxford Union not until 
1826. The Speculative Society, 
which holds a similar position in 
the University of Edinburgh, was, 
likewise in succession to several pre- 
ceding associations, established in 
1764. To enumerate the distin- 
guished members of the old His- 
torical Society would be to reo-" 
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the ereftt names which hare illami- 
natod Iruh history duriog the past 
oentttiy. It was there that Grattan 
heard Bashe speak " with the lips of 
an angel." Piunket, Magee, Em- 
met, Saurin, Thomas Moore, Charles 
Wolfe, are only a few among the his- 
toric names which adorn its annals 
and add lustre to Ireland. 

The most remarkable event in the 
hbtory of the society was its exile 
for more than a quarter of a century 
from the walls of the College. By 
the contemplation of events like 
this, within the memory of many 
who are still living, we are enabled to 
estimate our progress in enlighten- 
ment and toleration. Party spirit 
runs quite as high now as it did at 
the date of the banishment of the 
fiistorical Society. The great social 
and political questions which engage 
the attention of mankind excite 
feelings quite as worm as any which 
prevailed half a century ago. And 
yet young men of all creeds are now 
able to discuss contemporary poli- 
tical questions in perfect harmony 
and good fellowship. It was, we 
believe, the discussion of the justi- 
flableness of the assassination of 
CflBsar which excited the alarm of 
the Provost of the day, and led to 
the expulsion of the society from 
College. But the extern society 
could boast of several distinguished 
members, among whom Wm. A rcher 
Butler holds the foremost phice — 
poet, metaphysician, and clergyman 
— of whom a biographical sketch 
appeared in the British Cantro' 
versialist, April, 1868. On the 
list of its officers we find the names 
of many who have achieved high 
distinction at the Bar. The late 
Master of the Bolls, the Yice-Chan- 
cellor, Judge Keogh, Judge Lawson, 
Mr. Isaac Butt, and Br. Ball, all 
held high office in the society. The 
first auditor of the revived Historical 
Soeiety, after its re* admission within 
the walls of Trinity College, was 



William Magee, now Bishop of 
Peterborough ; and amongst its most 
distinguifih auditors of recent years 
was Mr. Pluuket, the junior member 
for the University of Dublin. 

The College Historical Society has 
a history upon which Irishmen of 
all classes and creeds may look back 
with pride. As Mr. Butt has well 
said : — ** There were glorious recol- 
lections in connection with it ; but 
the most glorious of all, that which 
tends to the union of Irishmen. 
They had no recollection of the 
society at the old period — they would 
never have a prouder event to record 
in connection with it than that Wm. 
Magee (afterwards Archbishop of 
Dublin) bad moved a vote of thanks 
to Wolfe Tone, as auditor, for his 
efforts on behalf of the society. 
There is a something in this common 
love of country above all else.'* Its 
traditions are the common heritage 
of the nation . The illustrious names 
it boasts, a few of which we have 
mentioned, include members of all 
creeds and of all political parties. 
There are three ex-auditors of the 
society now in Parliament. Two of 
them represent the Universitj. The 
third is Mr. Denis Caulfield Heron, 
member for Tipperary. Numbers of 
its members have exchanged the 
mimic contests of its debates for 
the stem realities of life. The bene- 
fits of united education are exempli- 
fied most strongly in societieB like 
the HistoricBl. In the class-rooms 
political and religious questions do 
not interfere very mUch with the 
solution of a mathematical problem 
or the translation of a Greek choros. 
At the commons* tables and in their 
private intercourse it might be sup- 
posed that young men of different 
creeds would separate into so many 
cliques. But debating eocirties like 
the Hiltorical, and its younger sister 
the Philosophical, bring to a erudal 
test at once the possibility and tiw 
advantages of unritrd eduoation. 
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Those who are best acquainted with 
these societies will endorse oar 
ansertion that the oompoeition of 
these societies is eTen more mixed 
than that of the ordinary class- 
.rooms, and that^ notwithstanding 
this fact, their proceedings are chi^- 
racterisod with uiibiroken harmony. 
A practical proof of this latter pro- 
position i^ the gradual relaxation of 
the rule which prohibited the dis- 
cussion of questions of modern 
politics* This restriction has now 
become one of the most shadowy 
kind; and debates about Charles 
the First and Oliver Cromwell hare 
now been consigned to the repose in 
which those concerning Cffisar and 
Brutus have Ions been buried. Thus 
the youth of Ireland are trained, not 
only in science and literature, but in 
the more valuable art of «<« riting out 
in comm^ the history of their 
common country. In a country like 
Ireland the importance of such in- 
stitutions cannot be OTer-estimated, 
4iDd their preservation is worth any 
sacrifice. The purely intellectnaal 
Talue of these societies is great if 
they are used as a supplement to the 
eeyerer studies of the UniTersity, not 
as a substitute for tliem. The mere 
acquisition of knowledge is but an 
imperfect preparation for life, if the 
arts of communicating ideas dearly 
and intelligibly and of persuasive 
reasoning are neglected. These arts 
are valuable for all; but in public 
life and at the professions of the 
Church and the Bar they are all- 
important. How much better, at 
least, to lay the foundation of pro- 
ficiency in the friendly interests of a 
College Debating Society, and thus 
to prove the armour thiat must be 
used in the battle of life. 

On the right of the Chairman 
were the Provost of Trinity College, 
the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen's Bench, Mr. Justice Keogh, 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, Judge Lynch, 
Judge Harrison. On his left were 



Master Brooke» the Vice-Chanoellor, 
Mr. Justice Morris, Judge Warren, 
Mr. Butt, Q.C. ; Mr. Hemphill, Q.C. 

The usual loyal toasts having been 
duly honoured. 

The Chaibkait proposed the 
toast of the evening, — "The Bej^ 
sentatives of the College Histonoal 
Society," hiehly eulogising this 
society, alluding to the historic 
names it has sent forth, and the 
many and enduring friendships 
formed in connection with it. 

These reminiscences will readily 
suggest to the sympathetic reader 
that the reunion was an occasion of 
great interest. We subjoin the fol- 
lowing exoerpt from the report :— 

Mr. Justice KsoeH, in responding 
on behalf of the extern Historical 
Society, said he was under this diffi- 
culty — that he could not speak of its 
earliiBr days, because, fortunately 
or unfortunately for himself, he 
was not then in existence. He 
could therefore say nothing about 
those palmy days when the College 
Historical Society held its meetings 
within these walls, and when the 
echoes of eloquence from the neigh- 
bouring walls were vibrating through 
the courts of tlie College. tLe he- 
came connected with the Society 
under humbler auspices, when, for 
one reason or another, this society, 
unfortunately as he thought, was dis- 
sociated from the University — when 
it was compelled to hold its meetings 
outside its walls, and apart from the 
fostering care of the head of the 
University. His recollection of the 
society dated from tliat period, and 
from a time not far distant from it, 
when, by the exertions of some of 
the most distinguished members of 
it, the society was again restored to 
the bosom of the University. The 
only merit he could claim for those 
with whom he was associated — snd 
many of whom he saw present that 
evening — was that theyendeavoured^ 
in their humble sphere, to pres^" 
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the trust confided to them untainted, 
80 as to restore it to becoming hands 
when the heads of the University 
expressed a wish to receive into 
their arms the exiled ofi^spring (hear, 
hear). The company would pardon 
him, he hoped, if he exhibited some 
vanity in proving that those asso- 
ciated with him in these efforts were 
not unworthy of their predecessors 
or successors (applause) . In making 
this attempt he was aware that they 
would be beholden to the captious 
criticisms of many sagacious persons 
who, perhaps, might say that the 
efforts of young men were not de- 
serving of the consideration of those 
distinguished persons who had fa- 
voured them with their presence that 
evening; but in his judgment that 
was a most short-sighted and cap- 
tious criticism. It had been too much 
the habit of his countrymen always 
to try back on the past for the pur- 
pose of recalling those unhappy 
moments of mingled pride and mis- 
fortune, which had oeen the bane 
and destruction of the country. He 
recollected reading an eloquent 
speech of a well-known member of 
the old society, in which he spoke 
of the enemiee of the peace of the 
country grov^ing among the tombs 
of the dead in oraer- to evoke from 
the sepulchres a ghastly spectre to 
afflright and appal the living. Was 
it to be said that they should only 
be allowed to revert to the past for 
that purpose, when they recalled 
these youthful emulations, generous 
conflicts, and lasting friendships, 
which, without bating a single jot 
of creed, or faith in God, he had 
known to have sprung from conflicts 
in the society? (Applause.) When he 
flrst joined it, as he had stated, it 
had its existence outside the walls, 
but its oonnection with the Uni- 
versity was entirely unbroken. It 
had amongst its members no one 
who was not also a member of the 
University, and on that they spe- 



cially prided themsel?c*. (Hear.) 
They had amongst them men of all 
creeds — Catholic, Protestant, Pres- 
byterian — he cured not to enter 
into a further enumeration ; they 
had among them men of all pro- 
fessions—the medical, and, he be- 
lieved, the military ; they had among 
them men who were in the Church, 
and men who were preparing for the 
Church ; men who were at the bar, 
and men who were preparing for 
the bar. He believed they had 
among them many whose young 
hearts were throbbing with the 
desire of testing their powers on the 
floor of the House of Commons. 
(Applause.) He could recal no 
ignoble list of young men who at 
the time sustained the debates of 
the society, and who, in his humble 
judgment, had held no mean com- 
petition with some of the best men 
he had seen «t the bar or had lis- 
tened to in the House of Commons. 
(Renewed applause.) Among the 
many — for they were numerous, and 
rich in talent and in learning — he 
should wish to recall a few who rose 
prominently before his mind, and 
whose names several present could 
remember almost as household 
words. They had among them, in 
the extern Historical Society, a roan 
of a big and generous heart, and one 
who was well known in politics and 
poetry — ^need he say he referred to 
Thomas Osborne Davis (applause). 
They had also a talented and elo- 
quent friend of his own, a man too 
soon lost to his country, Thomas 
ITNerin (applause). They had also 
one whose loss all deplored, and 
the productions of whose genius 
were conspicuous ornaments of the 
University, and a great honour to 
his native country — a man of genius, 
eloquence, and rare philosophy — 
William Archer Butler (applause). 
These men had all passed away. 
He S1W present others, nhose names 
he would wish to mention, but that 
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Iheip presence forbade him — men 
who were easily recogni«ed, not 
merely by their presence, bat by the 
testimonials they bore on their 
persons (hear, hear). Among the 
absent there were some, too, whom 
he would name. They had to guide 
their councils in these earlier days of 
the College Historical Society one 
whose philosophic tendencies, whose 
historic knowledge, whose classic 
criticism and tastes were justly 
Talued— he meant their most dis- 
tinguished friend, Professor Jellett 
(applause). They had also the 
learning of his right hon. friend and 
colleague with whom he was asso- 
ciated on the judicial bench. He 
had been called on to speak for the 
extern College Historical Society, 
and, in doing so, he did not wish to 
pass oyer those who rose before his 
eyes conspicuously. They had the 
LeFauns, rich in brilliant talent and 
▼aried wit — the joy of every society 
in which they mixed ; and who, 
if he had been as fortunate as others, 
to get a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, would haTC there obtained 
triumphs not unworthy of his great 
ability — the worthy rival of the 
wondrous three whose words were 
sparks of immortality (great ap- 
plause). He almost hesitated to 
refer to his more immediate time in 
speaking of those with whom he was 
personally associated. He could 
not, however, even at the risk of 
trespassing on the patience of the 
company, fail to recall that he was 
from the first opposed to one who, 
if he were to mention his name, 
would be an ample guarantee for the 
credit of the epoch of the society to 
which he was called on to speak. 
He could not describe the exultant 
pleasure with which his eyes fell on 
the columns of what was styled the 
leading journal in England, when he 
saw there, speaking of a debate on 
the results of which the highest 
interests depended, the three great 



speeches that had done so much 
honour to the House of Commons. 
Who were the speakers on that 
occasion ? One was that wondrous 
orator who now was absent from 
the councils of the nation, weighed 
down by the hand of illness, which 
every generous heart must deplore. 
Who were the other two ? One of 
them was a person with whom he 
had engaged in his earliest encoun- 
ters in the society — conflicts, he 
had the happiness of thinking, which 
ended in the closest, the most un- 
broken, and the most lasting friend- 
ship — he meant the senior Member 
for the University (applause again 
and again renewed). The other was 
a gentleman who had taken the 
most active part in restoring the 
society to the protection of the (Jni- 
veroifry, and who, after achieving in 
the House of Commons the greatest 
distinction ever won in so short a 
space of time, now occupied a posi- 
tion worthy of his talents— he al- 
luded to Edward Sullivan (great 
cheering). There was then the 
Bishop of Peterborough (renewed 
cheering). Thus it was that, with- 
out respect of creed or party, three 
men, springing from the old Irish 
school, were sustaining on the Bri- 
tish platform the honour and dis- 
tinction of their fellow-countrymen ; 
and this was one of the lessons he 
found in the society. If he did not 
refer at any great length to the last 
great triumph of that lesson which 
lias been poured forth b y one des- 
tined to add fresh lustre to the name 
of Plunket (groat applause), it was 
because he did not wish to trans- 
gress the limits which had conftned 
his attention to the extern Historical 
Society. He hoped he had said 
enough to show that both branches 
of the society wero very nearly akin. 
He trusted that the present members 
of it would cultivate the charms of 
eloquence and the powers of oratory, 
and that, being united to the p' 
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UnnreiMtT, ivliieh all hoped to see 
develop itself on a broad, oooipre- 
beosive, tolenat, and national bAtis 
(renewed i^planae), it would teacb 
the young men of tbis country thoae 
maiimi without which eloquenoe 
and oratory were merely as rain 
things that passed away (hear, hear) 
l^-uniTersal toleration in the first 
instance, the supremacy of the law, 
peace preserved at all haxards withm 
their shores, the inviolability and 
sanctity of human life, and, above 
all things for them, who had the 
great honour, distinction, and benefit 
of formingpart of anempii'e of which 



it might be truly said tliat the sun 
could never set on its frontiers — ^tbe 
maintenance of the national honour 
(cheers). If the young men of the 
country kept their eyes fixed on 
these objects, he had no fear that, 
when another centenary came, any 
one would have again to speak of the 
epoch of the College historical 
Society in its exile from the Uni- 
versity. The learned judge returned 
thanks for tlie kind manner in which 
he had been received, and resumed 
his seat amid prolonged cheering. 

Mr. E. B. HAKTZ.TON, auditor of 
the Society, also returned thanks. 



Topics sriTABLB ¥ob Debate. 



Is Social Life as completely under 
the Dominion of Natural Law as 
Bodily Growth is? 
• Is the Life of a Nation analogous 
to the Life of an Individual ? 

Is the Gospel adapted to Modem 
Life ? 

Can the Beasoning Faculties be 
Cultivated? 

Has Christianity improved the 
Morals of Nations ? 

Is a Seieiice of Theology possible? 

Are tlie Baies of Human Life 
Physical? 

Is it desirable in the Christian 
Church to have a body of Clergy ? 



Is it morally right to Buy in the 
Cheapest and Sell in tlie Dearest 
Market ? 

Is Faith attainable tlirough 
Beason? 

Has the Life of Mazzini been 
usefully spent ? 

Do the Scriptures warrant the 
conclusion that the whole Human 
Bace shall be Saved ? 

Which is the greater Statesman 
—John Bright or W. £. Ghd- 
stone ? 

Are Permanent Armies requisite 
in our times ? 

Is Truth attainable by man ? 
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Akswssb to Questions. 

880. The best and cheapest edi- 
lion of the poets is the Aldine 
series, now in course of re-issue by 
Bell & Daldy, of London, in fifty- 
two monthly volumes at Is. 6d. 
each, of which two are already pub- 
lished. This series, edited by emi- 
nent scholars (including Collier, 
Dyce, Mitford, Morris, &o.), are 



well printed with initial letters and 
ornaments, and elegantly bound in 
cloth giit. The contents of tlia 
series are, Akenside, Beattie, 
Bums, Butler, Chancer, ChurchiU, 
Collins, Cowper, Dryden, Falconer, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Kirke White, 
Milton, Paraell, Pope, Prior, Shak- 
spere, Spenser, Surrey, Swift, Thom- 
son, Wyatt, and Young. 

I may also add that the price of 
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Crocker's " Mermaid " series of 
dramatists is 5s. a volume instead 
of 3s. 6d., as stated in the Miroh 
number of Brituh Controversialist. 
— C. 0. 

885. " Ben Jonson died on the 6th 
of Augnat^ 1637, and waa buried on 
the 9& in Westminster Abbey. A 
sabacription waa aet on foot for the 
erection of a monument, but the 
political troubles of the time inter- 
fered with the execution of the de- 
sign. Meanwhile a gentleman of 
Oxfordshire, Sir John xoung, famil- 
iarly called Jack Young, happening 
to pass through the abbey, gave one 
of the masons eighteenpence to cut 
upon the common pavement stone 
which covered the grave the brief 
epitaph, 'O rare Ben Jonaon!' 
The smallnesB of the surface occu- 
pied by the gravestone is explained 
by the fact that the coffin was depo- 
sited in an upright position ; possi- 
bly, as has been surmised, to dimin- 
ish the fee by economy of space. 
The tradition that Jonson had been 
intenwd in this manner was gene- 
rally discredited until the grave was 
opened a few yeara ago, when the 
remains of the poet were discovered 
in an erect position.*' (Poetical 
Works of Ben Jonson, edited by 
BobertBell; Memoir, p.22.)— M.F. 

886. Walter Haite, bom pro- 
bably at St. Mary's, Taunton, about 
1700; educated at Marlborough 
School, and St. Mary Hall, Oxford ; 
wrote in 1735 an ** Essay on Rea- 
son," a poem to which Pope con- 
tributed several of the best lines. 
It oontainA Uttla that is original, 
and is not now easily procured, 
though isaoed in a iuparb folio. 
We have seen but not read it. He 
was a man of conaiderable ability, 
waa tutor to the son of Lord Chea- 
terfield; and by the influenoe of 
that pink of perfection in manners 
waa made Canon of Windsor. He 
waa Yioe-Pnneipal of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, and baa aone sapata- 



lion as an historian and a political 
economist. — J. H. M. 

893. The line, " Too wise to err, 
too good to be nnkind,*' occurs in a 
hymn written by the late Samuel 
Medley, formerly Baptist minister 
at Liverpool, and previously a sailor. 
The vene which contains the line is 
as follows : — 

"Hereafter he wiU make me know, 
And I shall surely find, 
He was too wise to err ; and O, 
Too good to be unkind;" 

and the hymn of which this verse i» 
a part commences thus : — 

" GU>d shall abne the refuge be." 

Medley's hymns, of which several 
editions appeared between 1789 and 
1800, may atill be met with. They 
are very much characterised by the 
feature of the last line of each verse 
being entirely or nearly the same ; 
that of every verae of the hymn here 
referred to being, 

" Too good to be unkind." 

They form parts of various sdeo- 
tions ; as Bippon's, Gkdsby's, and 
Denham's. The well-known hymn 
commencing 

** Awake, my sonl, in joyful lays," 

is by Medley.— S. S. 

894. The phrase is now-a-daya 
somewhat hard to understand, and 
it is, aa often occurs in Locke's writ- 
ings, rather awkwardly expressed. 
" Enter them in " is a synonym for 
teach, initiate^ aa — 

•* T^ey of Bome are entered in onr 
counsels. 
And know how we proceed.*' 

Coriolanus i. 2. 

Let the passage be read thua : — 
^ Had those that would, according 
to their several capacities, enter them 
», a light way to this knowledge ? ** 
and the mwining beoomaa dear. — 
B. M.A. 
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£. B. Ttlob, author of "Ee- 
searches into the Early History of 
Mankind and the Derelopment of 
CiTilization," has in preparation a 
work on " Primitive Culture, treat- 
ins of the mythology, philosophy, 
religion, arts, customs, &c. of early 
times. 

Sir H. Bulwarks " Life of Lord 
Palmerston " is nearly ready. 

A handy edition of '* Sir Edward 
Creasy*s Fifteen Decisiye Battles of 
the World *' has been issued. 

Professor Seeley's lectures to 
ladies "On Boman History" de- 
livered at the Kensington Museum 
are to be published. 

J. W. Oole, author of the dra- 
matic papers which gave almost a 
speciality to the Dublin UmvenUy 
Magazine of late, died I7th Feb. 

''The Palaeontology of Asia 
Minor" forming the eighth and last 
volume of a complete work on that 
district by the Russian naturalist, 
Peter Tehihatchef (born 1812), will 
shortly be published in Paris. 

The American Publishers* dr- 
cular states that the second volume 
of Dr. Allibone's "Dictionary of 
British and American Authors " will 
be issued forthwith ; and the third 
volume, completing the work, will 
probably be published before the 
close of the present year. The first 
volume contained notices of 17,444 
authors, A to J, in 1005 pages ; the 
second, K to S, will chronicle 18,150 
authors, in about 1850 pages ; the 
third, T to Z, will have notices of 
7550. There will also be 40 indexes 
of subjects, from Agriculture to 
Voyages. The whole will contain 
about 3300 pages. The manuscript, 
as copied by Mrs. Allibone for the 
press, occupied 19,044 foolscap 
pages, with a few pages in large 
quarto. Dr. Allibone has placed 
700 Smiths in his Dictionary, 95 of 
them John Smiths. 



"The Logical Method of Political 
Economy " is the title of a volume — 
suggestive of De Quiuoey's " Logic 
of Political Economy " — which Mr. 
J. E. Caimes has in the press. 

The articles by Alfred Austin, 
author of "The Season: a satire," 
which appeared in Temple BarMaga- 
zine, are re-published under the 
title of " The Poetry of the Period." 

The Observatory of Sir Isaac 
Newton is ofibred for sale for £500. 
It is proposed to raise that sum by 
public subscription, and to present 
it to the nation. 

A complete and accurate Con- 
cordance to Spenser is in process of 
production. 

Charles Bonar, author of " Tran- 
sylvania," died at Munich May 9th. 

M. Bordy*s French translation of 
Mottley's " History of the Nether- 
lands" has reached the third 
volume. 

J. M. Gartner has issued at Am- 
sterdam "The Bible and Geology." 

"Stone-edge" and "Lettice Lisle" 
in Comhill were written by Miss 
Nightingale's sister. 

It has been proposed to institute 
a library and museum — similar to 
that at Stratford-upon-Avon— in 
the cotfcage of Bums' birth at Alio- 
way, near Ayr. 

W. A. Mackiunon, author of a 
"History of CivUization," "Thoughts 
on the Currency," &c., died 1st May, 
aged 81. 

An elaborate and well-sustained 
work on " The PhUosophy of Plato " 
has just been added to French litera- 
ture by M. Alfred Feuillee. 

Mr. James Bryce, son of the 
mathematical master of the High 
School of Glasgow, is the first 
Presbyterian who has yet held the 
Chair of Civil History in Oxford. 
He is author of '' The Holy Boman 
Empire," and one of the contributors 
to "Essays on Beform." 
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